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rrVfE  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  much 
JL  the  most  important  political  instrument  of  modern  times. 
The  country,  whose  destinies  it  controls  and  directs,  has  this 
fpecial  characteristic,  that  all  the  territories  into  which  its 
tbcady  teeming  population  overflows  are  so  placed,  that 
political  institutions  of  the  same  type  can  be  established  in 
ercry  part  of  them.  Tlie  British  Empire  contains  a  much 
larger  population,  but  its  portions  lie  far  apart  from  one 
another,  divided  by  long  stretches  of  sea,  and  it  is  imjiossible 
to  apply  the  popular  government  of  the  British  islands  to  all  of 
thetn,  and  to  none  of  them  can  it  be  applied  without  considerable 
modifications.  Russia  lias  something  like  the  compactness  of 
the  United  States,  and  her  population  is  at  present  more 
numerous,  although  her  numbers  seem  likely  to  be  overtaken 
in  no  long  time  by  those  included  in  the  American  Federation. 
All  the  Russian  Empire  is  nominally  governed  through  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  but  there  are  already  great  differences 
htriween  the  bureaucratic  despotism  of  Western  Russia  and  the 
military  autocracy  which  presides  over  the  East;  and,  when- 
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ever  the  crisis  comes  through  which  Russian  institutions  scei 
doomed  to  pass,  the  difference  between  the  eastern  and  westi 
systems  of  Russian  Government  cannot  fail  to  be  ; 
tuated.  But  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  Atlan 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Mexic 
border,  appear  destined  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  und 
the  same  political  institutions;  and  there  is  no  evidence  tf 
these  will  not  continue  to  belong  to  the  popular  type 
these  institutions,  the  most  important  part  is  defined  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  relative  importance,  indeed,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments did  not  always  appear  to  be  as  clearly  settled  as  it 
appears  at  the  present  moment.  There  was  a  time  at  which 
the  authority  of  the  several  States  might  be  thought  to  be 
gaining  at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  VVar  of  Secession  reversed  this  tendency,  and  the 
Federation  is  slowly  but  decidedly  gaining  at  the  cost  of  the 
States.  Thus,  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  most  multitudinous 
and  homogeneous  population  in  the  world  will,  on  the  whole 
and  in  the  main,  be  shape<l  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  political  liberty  of  the  United  States  exercises  mo 
or  less  influence  upon  all  forms  of  free  government  in  the 
older  world.  But  to  us  of  the  present  generation  it  has  the 
greatest  interest  for  another  reason.  The  success  of  the  United 
States  has  sustained  the  credit  of  Republics — -a  word  which 
was  once  used  with  a  good  deal  of  t'agueness  to  signify  a 
government  of  any  sort  without  an  hereditary  king  at  its  head, 
but  which  has  lately  come  to  have  the  additional  meaning 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  widely-extended  suffrage.  It 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  bring  home  to  the  men  of  the  present 
day  how  low  the  credit  of  Republics  had  sunk  before  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  We  recently  called  atten- 
tion •  to  the  language  of  contempt  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  last  century  speak  of  the  Republics  then  surviving.  The 
authors  of  the  famous  American  collection  of  papers  called 
the  *Fe<leralist,*  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  this 
article,  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  ill-success  and  ill-repute  of 
the  only  form  of  government  which  was  possible  for  them.  The 
very  establishment  of  their  independence  had  left  them  a  cluster 
of  Republics  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  and,  as  hereditary 
kingship  was  out  of  the  question,  their  Federal  Constitution 
was  necessarily  Republican.      They  tried   to   take  their   own 
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flfpablic  out  of  tho  class  as  commonly  understood.  What  they 
ciueily  dreaded  was  disorder,  and  they  were  much  impressed  by 
lh«  turbulence,  the  'furtive  and  turbulent  existence,*  of  the 
ancient  Rppublics,  But  these,  they  said,*  were  not  Republics,  in 
tfac  true  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  'democracies,*  com- 
rnonwcaJlhs  of  the  primitive  tyjie,  governed  by  the  vote  of  the 
prtpujar  assembly,  which  consisted  of  the  whole  mass  of  male 
citixcns  met  together  in  one  place.  The  true  Republic  must 
aJiravs  be  understood  as  a  commonwealth  saved  from  disorder 
h}  representative  institutions. 

But  soon  after  the  emancipated  Americans  bej^an  their  great 
experiment,  its  credit  had  to  be  sustained  against  a  much  more 
terrible  exemplification  of  the  weaknesses  of  republican  institu- 
tions ior  the  French  Republic  was  established.  The  black 
shadow  of  its  crimes  still  hangs  over  the  century,  though  it  is 
Ading  imperceptibly  into  the  distance.  But  what  has  not  been 
"iriently  noticed,  is  its  thorough  political  miscarriage.  It  tried 
rrery  expedient  by  which  weak  governments,  directed  by  un- 
(crnpulous  men,  attempt  to  save  themselves  from  open  discom- 
fitarc.  It  put  to  death  all  who  were  likely  to  oppose  it,  and  it 
conducted  its  executions  on  a  scale  unknown  since  the  Tartar 
lOvosioDs.  It  tried  foreign  war,  and  it  obtained  success  in  the 
field  beyond  its  wildest  hopes.  It  tried  military  usurpation, 
aod  it  sent  the  most  distinguished  and  virtuous  of  the  new  con- 
stitutional school  of  French  politicians,  which  was  beginning  to 
amirol  it,  to  perish  in  tropical  swamps.  Yet  it  sank  lower  and 
i(wer  into  contempt,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  There  arc 
Out  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
which  arc  altogether  unjust,  but  he  must  at  any  rate  be  acquitted 
nf  liafing  destroyed  a  Republic,  if  by  a  Republic  is  to  be  under- 
ilotid  a  free  government.  What  he  destroyed  was  a  military 
trmnny,  for  this  had  been  the  character  of  the  French  Govern- 
o»nt  since  the  September  of  17y7 ;  and  he  substituted  for  this 
military  tyranny  another  still  severer  and  infinitely  more 
rwpccted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  credit  of 
American  Republican  institutions,  and  of  such  institutions 
gniemlly,  did  greatly  decline  through  the  miserable  issue  of  the 
Fmnch  experiment.  The  hopes  of  political  freedom,  which  the 
CoDtiucntil  communities  were  loath  to  surrender,  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  Con- 
fttilational  Monarchy,  American  publicists  note  the  first  fifteen 
Tears  of  the  present  century  as  the  period  during  which  their 
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country  was  least  respected  abroad,  and  their  Government 
treated  with  most  contumely  by  European  diplomacy.*  And 
Just  when  tbe  American  Federation  was  overcoming  the  low 
opinion  of  all  Republics  which  had  become  common,  a  set  of 
events  happened  close  to  its  doors  which  might  have  over- 
wholmetl  it  in  general  shame.  The  Spanish  Colonics  in 
North  and  South  America  revolted,  and  set  up  Republics  in 
which  the  crimes  and  disorders  of  the  French  Republic  were 
repeated  in  caricature.  The  Spanish  American  Republicans 
were  to  the  French  what  HeTjert  and  Anacharsis  Clootz  batJ 
been  to  Danton  and  Robespierre.  This  absurd  travesty  of 
Republicanism  lasted  more  than  fifty  years,  and  even  now 
the  curtain  has  not  quite  fallen  upon  it.  Independently,  there- 
fore, of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  seemed 
quite  certain  what  the  conclusion  of  political  philosophy  must 
have  been  upon  the  various  forms  of  Government  as  observed 
under  the  glass  of  experience.  If  we  clear  our  mental  view 
by  adopting  the  Aristotelian  analysis,  and  classify  all  govern- 
ments as  governments  of  the  One,  governments  of  the  Few, 
and  governments  of  the  Many,  we  shall  see  that  mankind 
had  had  much  experience  of  government  by  the  One,  and 
a  good  deal  of  government  by  the  Few,  and  also  some  very 
valuable  experience  of  attempts  at  combining  these  two  forms 
of  Government,  but  that  of  government  by  the  Many  it  had 
very  slight  experience,  and  that  whatever  it  had  was  on  the 
whole  decidedly  unfavourable.  The  antecedent  doubt,  whether 
government  by  the  Many  was  really  possible — whether  in  any 
intelligible  sense,  and  upon  any  theory  of  volition,  a  multi- 
tude of  men  could  be  said  to  have  a  common  will — would 
have  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  whenever 
government  by  the  Many  had  been  tried,  it  had  ultimately 
produced  monstrous  and  morbid  forms  of  government  by  the 
One,  or  of  government  by  the  Few.  This  conclusion  would, 
in  truth,  have  been  inevitable,  but  for  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  have  had  a  history.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution has  survived  the  mockery  of  itself  in  France  and  in 
Spanish  America.  Its  success  has  been  so  great  and  striking, 
that  men  have  almost  forgotten  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  known 
experiments  of  mankind  in  government  be  looked  at  together, 
there  has  been  no  form  of  government  so  unsuccessful  as  the 
Republican. 

*  Sco  tho  IftDgOftgo  employed  by  Canninf<:,  ne  Ifttoty  aa  1S2I,  in  conTcrsati'on 
with' John  Quiuoy  A'lanie,  thvn  AnieHean  Minister  in  London  (Mofae'*i '  Lifts  of 
J.  Q.  Adftma/  p.  141,  a  volume  of  the  very  valuable  fleric^j  called  *  American 
Blatesmeo.*) 
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The  antecedents  of  a  body  of  institutions  like  this,  and  its 
mode    of    growth,     manifestly    deserve   attentive   study  ;    and 
fortunately    the   inateriaU  for  the  enquiry   are  full  and   i^ood. 
Tlie  pupers   called   the  '  Federalist,*  which  were   published   ia 
17J*7  and    1788  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,   but   which 
wpn?  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  were  originally  written 
til  explain   the  new   Constitution    of   the   United   States,  then 
awaiting  ratification,  and  to  dispel  misconstructions  of  it  which 
bail  ^ot  abroad  ;  but   they   show  us  with    much  clearness  the 
route  by    which    the   strongest   minds    among    the    American 
stateaaien  of  that  period  had  travelled  to  the  conclusions  cm- 
bodied    in    its    provisions.       The    •  Federalist '    has    generally 
excited  something  like  enthusiasm  in  those  who  have   studied 
it,  sod  among   these  there  have  been  some  not  at  all  given  to 
eicpssire  eulogy,     Talleyrand  strongly  recommended    it;  and 
Guizot  said   of  it  that,   in    the   application   of  the  elementary 
principles  of  government  to  practical    administration,  it   was 
the  greatest  work   known   to  him.      An  early  number  of  the 
•Edinburgh  Review'  {^o.  24)  described   it  as  a  *  work   little 
known  in  Europe,  but  which  exhibits  a  profundity  of  research 
and  an   acutencss  of   understanding,  which   would   have  done 
bonour   to   the   most    illustrious   statesmen  of  modem   times.' 
The  American  commendations  of  the  Federalist  arc  naturally 
even  less   qualified.     *I  know  not,*  wrote  Chancellor  Kent,  'of 
any  work  on    the  principles  of  free  government  that  is  to  be 
compared  in  instruction  and  in  intrinsic  value    to  this  small 
and  unpretending  volume  of  the  "  Federalist;**  not  even  if  we 
fwort  to   Aristotle,  Cicero,  Machiavel,  Montesquieu,    Alilton, 
Locke,  or  Burke.      It  is  equally  admirable  in  the  depth  of  its 
^ffittlom,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  the  sagacity  of  its 
^^eflecticms,  and  the  freshness,  patriotism,  candour,  simplicity, 
and  elonuencc,  with  which  its  truths  are  uttered   and   recom- 
mended.     Those  who  have  attentively  read  these  papers  will 
not  think  such  praise  pitched,  on  the  whole,  too  high.    Perhaps 
the  pftrt  of  it  least  thoroughly  deserved  is  that  given  to   their 
supposed   profundity  of  research.     There  arc  few  traces  in  the 
*^ede^a!ist '  of  familiarity  with  previous  speculations  on  politics, 
Piccpt   those  of   Montesquieu    in    the    '  Esprit    des    Lois,'    the 
popular  book  of  that  day.     The  writers  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  all  Montesquieu's  opinions.    They  are  much  discom- 
posei]  by  his  assertion,  that  Republican  government  is  necessarily 
Atsoriated  with  a  small  territory,  and  they  are  again  comforted  by 
his  oflmission,  that  this  difficulty  might  l>e  overcome  by  a  con- 
fedenie  Republic.       Madison  indeed  had  the  acutencss  to  see 
that  Montesquieu's  doctrine  is  as  often  polemical  as  philoso- 
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phical,  and  that  it  is  constantly  founded  on  a  tacit  contrast 
between  the  institutions  of  his  own  «x)untry,  which  he  disliked,, 
with  those  of  England,  which  he  admired.  But  still  his  analysis, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  had  much  influence  upon  the 
founders  and  defenders  of  the  American  Constitution.  On 
the  whole,  Guizot's  criticism  of  the  'Federalist*  is  the  most 
judicious.  It  is  an  invaluable  work  on  the  application  of 
elementary  principles  of  government  to  practical  adminis 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  sagacious  than  its  anticipation 
the  way  in  which  the  new  institutions  would  actually  work 
more  conclusive  than  its  exposure  of  the  fallacies  which  under] 
the  popular  objections  to  some  of  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison 
were  careless  of  historical  experience.  They  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  many  forms  of  government,  ancient  and 
modem.  Their  observ^ations  on  the  ancient  Republics,*  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  to  prove  so  terrible  a  snare  to  PVench 
political  theorists,  are  extremely  just.  The  cluster  of  common- 
wealths woven  together  in  the  'United  Netherlands'!  is  fully 
examined,  and  the  weaknesses  of  this  anomalous  confederacy 
are  shrewdly  noted.  The  remarkable  structure  of  the  Romano- 
German  Empire  {  is  depicted,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
these  institutions,  now  almost  forgotten,  influenced  the  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution,  both  by  attraction  and  by 
repulsion.  But  far  the  most  important  experience  to  which 
they  appealed,  was  that  of  their  own  country,  at  a  very  recent 
date.  The  earliest  link  had  been  supplied  to  the  revolted 
Colonies  by  the  first  or  American  '  Continental  *  Congress, 
which  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  had 
subsequently  been  the  '  Articles  of  Confederation,*  ratified  in 
1781.  These  earlier  experiments,  their  demonstrable  miscarriage 
in  many  particulars,  and  the  disappointments  to  which  they 
gave  rise,  are  a  storehouse  of  instances  and  a  plentiful  source  of 
warning  and  reflection  to  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to 
show  that  their  vices  are  removed  in  the  Constitution  of  1787—89. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  fund  of  political  experience  upon 
which  the  Federalist  seldom  draws,  and  that  is  the  political 
experience  of  Great  Britain.  The  scantiness  §  of  these  references- 
is  at  first  sight  inexplicable.  The  writers  must  have  underslf>od 
Great  Britain  belter  than  any  other  country,  except  their  own. 
They  had    been   British    subjects    during  most  of   their  livet. 


*  '  Federalist,'  No.  14  Oladison).         f  Ib>(U  2^0.  20  (H&miltoD  ftnd  UadisonJ 
t  Ibid.,  Ko.  19  (Hftmilton  and  Mai!i»m). 
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ev  bad  scarcely  yet  ccaspcl  to  brcatho  the  atmosphere  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  to  draw  strength  frum  its  characteristic 
<iitturbanccs.  Next  to  their  own  stubborn  valour,  the  chief 
^.«errct  of  the  colonists^  success  was  the  incapacity  of  the  English 
^Hjhfoenils,  trained  in  the  stiff  Prussian  system  soon  fo  perish  at 
^^Bcaa,  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  of  warfare,  an 
^Btocapacity  which  newer  generals,  full  of  admiration  for  a  newer 
f  German  system,  were  again  to  manifest  at  Majuba  HLIl  against 
I  ftfflfianer  foe.  Ijut  the  colonists  ]iad  also  reaped  signal  advantage 
from  the  encouragements  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Opposi- 

Kioa.    If  the  King  of  France  gave  '  aid,'  the  English  Opposition 
»ve  perpetual  '  comfort '  to  the  enemies  of  the  King  of  England. 
twas  a  fruit  of  the  English  party  system  which  was  to  reappear, 
amid  much  greater  public  dangers,  in  the  Peninsular  War  ;  and 
the  revelation    of   domestic   facts,    the   assertion    of    domestic 
^^rp&kness,   were  to  assist  the  arms  of  a  military  tyrant,  as  they 
^^■d  assisted  the  colonists  fighting  for  independence.     Various 
^^nervations'  in  the  *  Federalist '  on  the  truculence  of  party  spirit 
^^wv  l>e  suspected  of  having  been  prompted  by  the  recollection 
^Hf  what  an  Opposition  can  do.     But  there  could  be  no  open 
^^pfercnce  to  this  in  its  pages;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  but 
be  suspected  that  the  fewness  of  the  appeals  to  British  historical 

Kmples  had  its  cause  in  their  unpopularity.  The  object  of 
dison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  was  to  persuade  their  countrymen  ; 
the  appeal  to  British  experience  would  only  have  provoked 
I  pn'judice  and  repulsion.  Vve  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the 
■Bonstitution  of  the  United  States  is  coloured  throughout  by 
^^biticnl  ideas  of  British  origin,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  a 
^^■rsioQ  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  it  must  have  presented 
^^Rieif  to  an  observer  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 

It  has  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  construction  of 
■^|e  American  Constitution  was  extremely  unlike  that  process  of 
^^pinding  a  new  Constitution,  which  in  our  day  may  be  wit- 
'     npssod  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  on   the  European  Continent, 

Id  that  it  bore  even  less  resemblance  to  the  foundation  of  a 
fr  Republic,  as  tlie  word  is  now  understood.  Whatever  be  the 
easion  of  one  of  these  new  Euro{>ean  Constitutions,  be  it  ill 
Xess  in  war,  or  escape  from  foreign  dominion,  or  the  over- 
tow  of  a  government  by  the  army  or  the  mob,  the  new  insti- 
aons  are  always  shaped  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old,  which,  at  the  very  best,  arc  put  upon  their  trial. 
It  the  enfranchised  American  colonists  were  more  than  satis- 
with  the  bulk  of  their  institutions,  which  were  those  of  the 
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several  colonieg  to  which  they  belonged.  And,  although  they 
had  fought  a  successful  war  to  get  rid  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  British  Parliament,  they  had  no  quarrel  with 
kings  or  parliaments  as  such.  Their  contention  was,  that  the 
British  King  and  the  British  Parliament  had  forfeited  by  usurpa- 
tion whatever  rights  they  had,  and  that  they  had  been  justly 
punished  by  dispossession.  Born  free  Englishmen,  they  were 
not  likely  to  deny  the  value  of  parliaments,  and,  even  as  to 
kings,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  had  at  one  time  shared 
the  youthful  opinion  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  while 
totally  denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary  supremacy  over 
the  British  colonies,  except  so  far  as  they  had  conceded  it, 
had  argued  that  the  '  connecting,  pervading  principle,*  necessary 
to  unite  a  number  of  individual  communities  under  one  common 
head,  could  only  be  found  in  the  person  and  prerogative  of  the 
King,  who  was  *King  of  America  by  virtue  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain.'  •  When 
once,  however,  the  war  had  been  fought  out,  and  the  connection 
with  the  Parliament  and  the  King  alike  had  been  broken,  the 
business  in  hand  was  to  supply  their  place.  This  new  consti- 
tutional link  had  now  to  be  forged  from  local  materials. 
Among  these,  there  were  none  for  making  an  hereditary  King, 
hardly  any  for  manufacturing  an  hereditary  Second  Chamber  ; 
but  yet  the  means  of  enabling  the  now  separated  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  fully  organized 
State,  as  completely  as  they  had  been  performed  by  the  kingdom 
from  which  it  was  severed,  must  somehow  be  found  on  the  west 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the 
iruit  of  signal  sagacity  and  prescience  applied  to  these  necessi- 
ties. But,  again,  there  was  almost  no  analogy  between  the  new 
undertaking  and  the  establishment  of  a  incMlern  Continental 
Republic.  The  commonwealth  founded  in  America  was  only 
called  a  Republic  because  it  bad  no  hereditary  king,  and  it  bad 
no  hereditary  king  because  there  were  no  means  of  having  one. 
At  that  lime  every  community  without  an  hereditary  monarchy 
was  considered  to  be  republican.  There  was  a  King  of  Poland 
elected  for  life,  but  his  kingdom  was  styled  the  Polish  Republic. 
In  the  style  of  the  elective  Romano-German  Empire  there  were 
still  traces  of  the  old  Roman  Republican  Constitution.  'J'he 
Venetian  Republic  was  a  stem  oligarchy  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  elective 
_Doges  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  as  much  kings  of  the  old  tyj>e 
those  ancient  Kings  of  Rome  who  originally  gave  its  name 
to  Royal  authority.     Many  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  were  Republics 
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of  the  most  primitive  kind,  where  the  whole  population  met 
ooc^'ii  vear  in  assembly  to  legislate  and  elect  public  officers  ;  but 
one  canton  held  another  in  the  hardest  subjection.  Nowadays, 
hovrever,  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  means  the  substitution, 
ill  all  the  functions  of  government,  of  the  Many  for  the  One  or 
the  Few — of  the  totality  of  the  community  for  a  determinate 
portion  of  it — an  experiment  of  tremendous  and  perhaps  in- 
fupprable  difficulty,  which  the  colonists  never  thought  of  undcr- 
takio^.  The  suffrage,  as  we  shall  have  to  show,  was  extremely 
Ihaited  in  many  of  the  States,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
that  about  half  of  them  were  slave-holding  communities, 

Wc  now  propose  to  take  in  turn  the  great  Federal  institutions 
lelup  by  the  Americans — the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives — 
and,  in  summarily  considering  them,  to  point  out  their  relation 
to  pre-existing  European,  and  especially  British  institutions. 
What  wc  may  say  will  perhaps  serve  in  some  degree  as  a 
corrective  of  the  vague  ideas  betrayed,  not  only  in  the  loose 
phnueology  of  the  English  platform,  but  by  the  historical 
commonplaces  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

On  the  face  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
resemblance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Euro- 
pean King,  and  especially  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  is  too 
obiious  for  miiitake.  The  President  has,  in  various  degrees,  a 
namber  of  powers  which  those  who  know  something  of  Kingship 
iQ  its  general  history  recognize  at  once  as  peculiarly  ass<>cial('d 
with  it  and  with  no  other  institution.  The  whole  Executive  power 
is  vested  in  him.*  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.t  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  same  advice  and  consent  he  appoints  Ambas- 
s^ors,  Ministers,  Judges,  and  all  high  functionaries.  He  has  a 
qualified  veto  on  legislation.  He  convenes  Congress,  when  no 
special  time  of  meeting  has  been  fixed.  It  is  conceded  in  the 
'Federalist'  thnt  the  similarity  of  the  new  President's  oflice  to 
the  functions  of  the  British  King  was  one  of  the  points  on 
'fhicb  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  fastened.  Hamilton 
•vpliesl  to  their  arguments,  sometimes  with  great  cogency,  some- 
times, it  must  be  owned,  a  little  captiously.  He  urges  that 
tlie  only  alternative  to  a  President  was  a  plural  Executive,  or 
toQiicil,  and  he  insists  on  the  risk  of  a  paralysis  of  Execu- 
tive .'lulhority  produced  by  party  opposition  in  such  a  body. 
But  he  mainly  relies  on  the  points  in  which  the  President  differs 
from  the  King — on  the  tenninability  of  the  office,  on  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  several  of  his  powers, 
on  the  limited  nature  of  his  veto  on  Bills  passed  by  Congress. 
It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  the  mental  operation  through 
which  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution   passed  was 
this:  they  took  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  went  through  his 
powers,   and   restrained   them  whenever   they  appeared   to  be 
excessive,  or  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  figure  they  had  before  them  was 
not  a  generalized  English  king  nor  an  abstract  Constitutional 
monarch ;    it   was   no    anticipation   of    Queen    Victoria,    but 
George  III.  himself  whom  they  took  for  their  model.     Fifty  years 
earlier,  or  a  hundred  years  later,  the  English  king  would  have 
struck  them  in  quite  a  different  light.     There  had  been  a  tacit 
compact  between  the  first  two  Georges  and  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
that  the  King  should  govern  Hanover,  and  the  Whig  Ministry 
Great  Britain  ;  and  such  differences  as  arose  between  the  King 
and  his  subjects  were  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  European 
wars  began  in  the  Hanoverian  department.     But  George  III. 
cared  nothing  for  Hanover  and  much  for  governing  England. 
He  at  once  took  a  new  departure  in  policy  by  making  peace, 
and  setting  himself  to  conduct  the  Government  of  England  in 
his  own  way.     Now,  the  original  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  manifestly  a  treaty-making  king,  and  a  king  actively 
influencing  the  Executive  Government.     Mr.  Bagehot  insisted 
that  the  great  neglected  fact  in  the  English  political  system  was 
the  government  of  England  by  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
calling  themselves  the  Cabinet.     This  is  exactly  the  method  of 
government  to  which  George  III.  refused  to  submit,  and  the 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution  take  George  III.'s  view 
of  the  kingly  office  for  granted.     They  give  the  whole  Executive 
government  to  the  President,  and  they  do  not  permit  bis  Ministers 
to  have  seat  or  speech   in  either   branch   of  the   Legislature. 
They  limit  his  powers  and  theirs,  not,  however,  by  any  contri- 
vance   known   to   modem    English   constitutionalism,   but   by 
making  the  office  of  President  terminable  at  intervals  of  four 
years. 

If  Hamilton  had  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  his  comparison 
of  the  President  with  the  King  would  have  turned  on  very  dif- 
ferent points.  He  must  have  conceded  that  the  Republican 
functionary  was  much  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  He  must 
have  noted  that  the  royal  veto  on  legislation,  not  thought  in 
1789  to  be  quite  lost,  was  irrecoverably  gone.  He  must  have 
observed  that  the  powers  which  the  President  shared  with  the 
Senate  had  been  altogether  taken  away  from  the  King.  The 
King  could  make  neither  war  nor  treaty;  he  could  appoint 

neither 
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neither  Ambassador  nor  Judge ;  he  could  not  even  name  bis  own 

itinisters.     He  could  do  no  executive  act,     AH  these   powers 

id  g«ne  over  to  Mr.  Bagehot's  Committee  of  Parliament.    But, 

centur)'  ago,  the  only  real  and  essential  difference  between  the 

reiiiJential   and  the   Royal   office  was,  that  the    first   was   not 

bercditary.      The  succession  of  President  to   President  cannot 

therefore   have  been  copied  from  Great  Britain.     But  there  is 

reason  to  suppose  that  the  method  of  election  was  suddenly 

)lved  from  the  brain  of  American  statesmen.     Two  features  of 

original  plan  have  very  much  fallen  out  of  sight.      The 

rrsiJenl,   though   appointed    for  four  years    only,  was   to    be 

iileliuitcly  re-eligible;*  the  practical  limitation  of  the  term  of 

to  a  maximum  period  of  ei^ht  years  was  settled  only  the 

ler  day.     And  again,  the  elaborate  machinery  of  election  t 

ovided    in   the    Constitution  was    intended  to   be   a  reality. 

State  was  to  appoint  Electors,  and  the  choice  of  a  Pre- 

lent  was  to  be  the  mature  fruit  of  an  independent  exercise  of 

Igment  by   the  electoral  college.      Knowing  what   followed, 

iw'ing  how  thoroughly   the  interposition  of  electors  became 

futile  fiction,   and    what    was  the  effect   nn  the  character  of 

:tioDs   to   the    Presidency,  one   cannot  but  read   with   some 

^bncholy  the  prediction  of  Hamilton,  that  '  this  process  of 

fcclion   affords  a  moral  certainty  that   the   office  of  President 

^11  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man  who  is  not  in  an  eminent 

endowed    with    the    requisite    qualifications/       Under- 

iding,  then,  that  there  was  to  be  a  real  election,  by  a  selected 

Ij,  of  a  President  who   might  conceivably  serve  for  life,  we 

U  recollect  that  elective  Kings  had  not  died  out  of  Europe. 

(ot  long  before  the  War  of  Independence,  at  the  commence- 

iDt  of  the  troubles  about  the  American  Stamp  Act,  a  King  of 

Romans — who,  as  Joseph  II.,  turned  out  to  be  much  more 

w  a  Radical  Reformer  than  ever  was  George  VVashingt<m — had 

J'oen  elected  by  the  Electoral  College  of  tlie  Empire,  and  the 

ifortunate  Government,  called  the  Polish  Republic,  had  chosen 

lut   King,   the  luckless  Stanislaus  Poniatowski.     It  seems 

tl)able   that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of   the  United 

itcs  deliberately  rejected  the  last  example,  but  were  to  a  con- 

lerable  extent  guided  by  the  first.    The  American  Republican 

lectors  are  the  German  Imperial  Electors,  except  that  they  are 

;n  by  the  several  States.    The  writers  in  the  '  Federalist '  had 

ide  an  attentive  study  of  the  Romano-German  Empire,  which 

iualysed  in  much  detail  by  Hamilton  and  Madison4     They 
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condemn  it  as  a  government  which  can  only  issue  commands 
to  governments  themselves  sovereigTi,  but  not  for  the  mode  of 
electing  its  executive  head.  There  is  some  interest  in  observing 
that  the  Electoral  Colleges  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Empire  failed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  electors  fell  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  factions  dominant  in  the  country. 
The  German  electors  came  to  belong*  to  the  French  or  Austrian 
p^rty,  just  as  the  American  electors  took  sides  with  the  Fede- 
ralists, or  with  the  old  Republicans,  or  with  the  Whigs,  the  new^ 
Republicans,  or  the  Democrats.  ^| 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the^* 
American  Federal  institution  next  claiming  our  attention,  is 
not  only  a  most  interesting  but  a  unique  creation  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution.  The  functions  which  the  Judges  of 
this  Court  have  to  discharge  under  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
arise  from  its  very  nature.  The  Executive  and  Legislative 
authorities  of  the  Cnited  States  have  no  powers,  except  such 
are  expressly  conferred  on  tliem  by  the  Constitution  itself ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  several  States  are  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  do  certain  acts  and  to  pass  certain  laws.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  if  these  limitations  of  power  are  transgressed 
by  any  State,  or  by  the  United  States?  The  duty  of  annulling 
such  usurpations  is  confided  by  the  Third  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  such  inferior  Courts  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  But  this  re- 
markable power  is  capable  only  of  indirect  exercise  ;  it  is  called 
into  activity  by  '  cases,*  by  actual  controversies,  "f  to  which 
individuals,  or  States,  or  the  United  States,  are  parties.  The 
point  of  unconstitutionality  is  raised  by  the  arguments  in  such 
controversies;  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  follows  the  view 
which  it  takes  of  the  Constitution.  A  declaration  of  uncon- 
stitutionality, not  provoked  by  a  definite  dispute,  is  unknown 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  has  blinded  men  to  its  novelty. 
There  is  no  exact  precedent  for  it,  either  in  the  ancient  or 
in  the  modern  world.  The  builders  of  Constitutions  have  of 
course  foreseen  the  violation  of  constitutional  rules,  but  they  have 
generally  sought  for  an  exclusive  remedy,  not  in  the  civil,  but  in 
the  criminal  law,  through  the  impeachment  of  the  offender. 
And,  in  popular  governments,  fear  or  jealousy  of  an  authority  not 
■directly   delegated    by   the   people  has   too   often   caused    the 

•  Tlio  OGconnt  of  ilit;  intrigues,  French  &nJ  Austrian,  vbich  preceded  tlic 
election  of  a  Kiug  of  the  itoinans  forms  one  of  Ibe  most  auasmg  portiona  of  tbo 
Duo  de  Broglie's  recent  vork, '  FrcJdrfrio  II.  et  Marie  ThcnJae.*  J 

t  •  Cowrt.  of  U.  S.,'  AxL  III.  a.  2.  ^ 
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iffirulty  ta  be  left  for  settlement  to  cLance  or  to  the  arhitra- 
lent  al  arms.  '  Je  ne  pense  pas,*  wrote  De  Tocqucvillc,  in  his 
fDemocratie  ca  Ainerique/  'que  jusqu'a  present  aucune  nation 
h  monde  ait  constltuo  le  pouvoir  judiciaire  de  la  meme  nianiere 
le  les  Americains.' 

^et,  novel  as  was  the  Federal  Judicature  established  by  the 
lerican  Constitution  as  a  whole,  it  nevertheless  had  its  roots 
the  Past,  and  most  of  their  beginnings  must  be  sought  in 
iglttnd.  It  may  be  confidently  laid  down,  that  neither  the 
titution  of  a  Supreme  Court,  nor  the  entire  structure  of  the 
»Dslitution  of  the  United  States,  were  the  least  likely  to  occur 
anybody's  mind  before  the  publication  of  the  'Esprit  des 
>is.'  We  have  already  observed  that  the  '  Federalist '  regards 
llie  opinions  of  Montesquieu  as  of  paramount  authority,  and  no 
opinion  had  more  weight  with  its  writers  than  that  which. 
ifHrmed  the  essential  separation  of  the  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  powers.  The  distinction  is  so  familiar  to  us,  that 
*c  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  even  the  different  nature  of  the 
Eipcutive  and  Legislative  powers  was  not  recognised  till  the 
fourteenth  *  century ;  but  ;t  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  that  the 
'Esprit  des  Lois  *  made  the  analysis  of  the  various  powers  of 
State  part  of  the  accepted  political  doctrine  of  the  civilized 
>rlJ.  Vet,  as  Madison  saw,  Montesquieu  was  really  writing 
England  and  contrasting  it  with  France.  'The  British  t 
'onstitution  was  to  Montesquieu  what  Homer  has  been  to  the 
didactic  writers  on  Epic  poetry.  As  the  latter  have  considered 
works  of  the  immortal  bard  the  jierfect  model  from  which 
principles  and  rules  of  the  epic  art  were  to  be  drawn,  and 
vbicb  all  similar  works  were  to  be  judged,  so  the  great 
)lilical  critic  appears  to  have  viewed  the  Constitution  of 
igland  as  the  standard,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  the 
Urror,  of  political  liberty  ;  and  to  have  delivered,  in  the  form 
elementary  truths,  the  several  characteristic  principles  of  that 
rticular  system.'  The  fact  was  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
[litccnlb  century,  it  was  quite  inip<»&siblc  to  say  where  the 
ipcctive  provinces  of  the  French  King  and  of  the  French 
rjiaments  in  legislation,  and  still  more  of  the  same  authorities 
in  judicature,  began  and  ende<l.  To  this  indistinctness  of 
boundary  Montestjuieu  opposed  the  considerable  but  yet  in- 
complete separation  of  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
powers  in  England  :  and  he  founded  on  the  contrast  his 
£unotis  generalization. 

■  It  orcnri?  in  tike  l>rfcn9or  VacU  of  the  prent  Ghibellino  jurist,  Marailio  da 
wiU)  niauy  othor  curious  antic ipationa  of  modem  political  ideas. 
.t/No.  17. 
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Montesquieu  adds  to  his  analysis  the  special  proposition, 
■'there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  Judicial  power  be  not  sepiiraled  from 
the  Legislative  and  the  Executive  ; '  and  here  we  have,  no  doubt, 
the  immediate  source  of  the  provisions  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution respecting  the  Federal  Judicature.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  chapter  (chap.  6,  liv.  xi.)  of  the  *  Esprit  des  Lois,'  in 
which  the  words  occur,  without  perceiving  that  they  must  have 
been  sugg;ested  to  the  writer  by  what  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
English  practice.  There  were,  however,  other  practices  of  their 
English  kinsmen  which  must  have  led  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  must 
have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  inconvenience  of  discussing 
questions  of  constitutional  law  in  legislative  assemblies.  The 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  the  accession 
of  George  UL  to  the  recognition  of  American  Independence, 
are  astonishingly  unlike  those  of  the  present  day  in  one  par- 
ticular. They  turn  to  a  surprising  extent  on  law,  and  specially 
on  Constitutional  law.  Everybody  in  Parliament  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  law,  and,  above  all,  the  Ministers.  The 
servants  of  the  Crown  may  not  plead  the  authority  of  its  Law 
officers  for  their  acts  ;  nay,  even  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  may  not  publicly  admit  that  they  have  been  consulted 
beforehand,  but  have  to  pretend  that  they  are  arguing  the  legal 
question  before  the  House  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  There 
is  an  apparent  survival  of  these  strange  fictions  in  the  doctrine 
which  still  prevails,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Law  OfHcer* 
of  the  Crown  are  strictly  confidential.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  bitter  contniversies  provoked  by  the  grievances  of 
Wilkes  and  the  discontent  of  the  colonies,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  Parliament  or  the  Courts  of  Law  are  the  proper  judges 
of  the  points  of  law  constantly  raised.  Sometimes  a  Judge 
of  great  eminence  speaks  with  authority,  as  Lord  Camden  on 
general  warrants,  and  Lord  Mansfield  on  Wilkes's  outlawry  ;  but 
Parliament  is  just  as  often  the  field  to  which  the  perpetual  strife 
is  transferred.  The  confusion  reaches  its  height,  when  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords  declares  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  open  to  a  civil  action  for  not  giving  Wilkes  a  seat,  when 
Lord  Mansfield  covers  this  opinion  with  ridicule,  and  when 
Lord  Camden  to  some  extent  supports  Lord  Chatham.  These 
arc  the  true  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  English 
Constitutional  law,  and  of  its  many  grave  and  dangerous 
uncertainties. 

The  impression  made  on  American  minds  by  a  system  under 
which  legal  questions  were  debated  with  the  utmost  acrimony, 
but  hardJy  ever    solved,  must  have    been  deepened    by    their 

familiarity 
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familiarity  with  the  very  question  at  issue  between  the  mother- 
coontry  and  the  colonies.  On  this  question  Englishmen, 
content  as  is  their  wont  with  the  roug^h  rule  of  success  or  failure 
us  the  test  of  ri^ht  or  wrong  in  national  undertakings,  have 
etnt'rally  accepted  the  view  of  the  Whig  Opjjosition.  And  It 
most  be  allowed  that  the  statesmen  of  the  most  unpopular 
coootr?  in  Europe  ought  to  have  known  that  it  could  not 
-itiempt  to  subilue  a  groat  and  distant  dependency,  without 
bringing  its  most  powerful  European  enemies  on  its  back.  As 
for  American  opinion,  the  merits  of  the  issue  have  been  buried 
<iepp  in  the  nauseous  grandiloquence  of  the  American  panegy- 
rical historians.  Yet,  in  reality,  the  question  was  in  the  highest 
«!«".'rt'c  technical,  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  in  the  highest 
'Ifznie  fitted  for  adjudication  by  an  impartial  Court,  if  such  a 
trihunal  could  have  been  imagined.  What  was  the  exact  signi- 
fican«:e  of  the  ancient  constitutional  formula  which  connected 
tax.ition  with  representation  ?  When  broadly  stated  by  the 
ooiunists,  it  must  have  struck  many  Englishmen  of  that  day  as 
a  mischievous  paradox,  since  it  seeme<l  to  deny  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax,  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  which  were  not  represented  in  any  intelligible 
seiuc  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  contention  is  largely  accounted  for  b)'  the  fact,  that  the 
Ifjcal  assemblies  in  which  the  colonists  were  represented  *  were 
not  fonnally  instituted,  but  grew  up  by  themselves,  because  it 
was  the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  assemble.*  *  They  were  a 
natural  product  of  soil  once  become  British.  The  truth  is  that, 
irom  the  jxipular  point  of  view,  either  the  affirmation  or  the 
<lenial  of  the  moot  point  led  straight  to  an  absurdity ;  and  when 
th?  dispute  was  over,  its  history  must  have  suggested  to 
tlioughtful  men,  who  had  once  recovered  their  calmness,  the  high 
expediency  of  judicial  metUation  in  questions  between  State 
and  State  acknowledging  the  same  sovereignty. 

Let  us  finally  note  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
imposes  (Art.  III.,  s.  2)  on  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
a  method  of  adjudication  which  is  essentially  English.  No 
tr^eral  proposition  is  laid  down  by  the  English  tribunal,  unless 
It  .irises  on  the  facts  of  the  actual  dispute  submitted  to  it  for 
«iljudication.  The  success  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  largely  results  from  its  following  this  mode  of  deciding 
(juevtions  of  constitutionality  and  unconstitutionality.  The 
process  is  slower,  but  it  is  freer  from  suspicion  of  pressure,  and 

'  S«*  Pceley,  '  Tbo  Expansion  nf  England'  Professor  Scoley.  at  p.  07  of 
thi«  cxi.>ellL>rit  oook,  quotoa  from  HutolLinEXia  tbu  statement — '  Tlus  yaur  (ltil9) 
•  Jlouce  oT  Burgesses  tnofi*  oul  in  YUifiiuu.* 
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much  less  provocative  of  jealousy,  than  the  submission  of  broa<} 
and  emergent  political  propositions  to  a  judicial  body  ;  and  this 
submission  is  what  a  foreigner  thinks  of  when  he  contemplates  a 
Ourt  of  Justice  deciding  on  alleged  violations  of  a  constitu- 
tional rule  or  principle. 

The  Congress  or  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  sharply 
separated  from  the  Executive  in  conformity  with  Montesquieu's 
principle,  consists,  we  need  scarcely  say,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  here  we  may  follow  Mr.  Freeman 
in  noting  this  two-chambered  legislature  as  a  plain  mark  of 
the  descent  of  the  American  Constitution  from  the  British.  If 
we  could  conceive  a  political  architect  of  the  eighteenth  century 
endeavouring  to  build  a  new  Constitution  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  with  the  deliberate 
determination  to  neglect  it,  he  might  be  supposed  to  construct  his 
Legislature  with  one  Chamber,  or  three,  or  four  ;  he  would  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  to  construct  it  with  two.  The 
*  Federalist,*  no  doubt,  seems  *  to  regard  the  Senates  of  the  ancient 
world  as  in  some  sense  Second  Chambers  of  a  Legislature,  but 
these  peculiar  bodies,  originally  consisting  of  the  old  men  of 
the  community,  would  have  been  found  on  closer  inspection  to 
answer  very  slightly  to  this  conccption.f  The  first  real  antici- 
pation of  a  Second  Chamber,  armed  with  a  veto  on  the  proposals 
of  a  separate  aulliorlty,  and  representing  a  diflerent  interest, 
occurs  in  that  much  misunderstood  institution,  the  Roman 
Tribunate,  In  the  modem  feudal  world,  the  community  natu- 
rally distributed  itself  into  classes  or  Estates,  and  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  legislatures  in  which  these  classes  were 
represented  according  to  various  principles.  But  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  were  grouped  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In  France,  the 
States-General  were  composed  of  three  orders,  the  Clergy,  the 
Nobility,  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  the  Tiers  Etat.  There 
were  three  orders  also  in  Spain.  In  Sweden  there  were  four, 
the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  the  Burghers,  and  the  Peasants.  The 
exceptional  two  Houses  of  the  British  Constitution  arose  from 
special  causes.  The  separate  Parliamentary  representation  of 
the  Clergy  came  early  to  an  end  in  England,  except  so  far  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  summoned  to  the  House  of 
i,ords ;  and  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  who  represented  the  great 
mass  of  landed  proprietors,  were  disjoined  from  the  nobility, 
and  sat  with  the  representatives  of  the  towns  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  constituted  under  section  3  of 

•  '  Feaemliat,'  No.  63  (Huuiiltou). 

f  Bee  Maine, '  Ktirly  Law  and  Custom,'  pp.  24,  25. 
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(he  First  Article  of  iLe  Federal  Constitution,  is  at  tlii«  mnment 
oneo/the  most  powerful  puliticnl  boilies  in  the  world.  In  point 
of  flignity  and  authority,  it  has  in  no  wise  disappointed  the 
san^ine  expectations  of  its  founders.  As  we  have  already  said, 
it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  predictions  of  the  '  Federalist  * 
ffiih  the  actual  history  of  the  I*residency  of  the  United  States, 
without  being  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  particular  the 
ho{)«s  of  Hamilton  and  his  coadjutors  have  failed  of  fuliilment. 
BqI  the  Senate  has,  on  the  whole,  justified  the  hopes  o(  it  which 
they  expressed. 

'Through  the  medium  of  the  Btato  legislatures,  which  are  select 
bodies  of  men,  and  who  are  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  National 
telite,  there  ia  reasou  to  expect  that  this  brauoh  will  generally  be 
iXHDpoflod  with  peculiar  earo  and  judgment ;  that  those  circumstances 
piOBiifle  greater  knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  information  in 
tboDAtional  annals;  and  that,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  country 
from  which  will  be  drawn  those  to  whose  direction  they  will  bo 
oomzoitted,  they  will  be  less  apt  to  be  tainted  by  the  spirit  of 
liKtioD,  and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  those  occofiional  ill-humours, 
w  t*mjiorftry  prejudices  and  propensities,  which  in  smaller  societies 
frequently  contaminate  the  public  deliberations,  beget  injustice  and 
oppression  towards  a  part  of  tlie  cnmmnnity,  and  engender  schemes 
vhicb,  though  they  gratify  a  momentary  inclination  or  desire, 
tenoinate  io  general  distress,  disgatisfoctiunp  and  disgust/* 

We  may  not  reasonably  doubt  that  the  Senate  is  indebted  for 
its  power — a  power  which  has  rather  increased  than  diminished 
since  the  Federal  Constitution  came  into  force — and  for  its  hold 
on  the  public  respect,  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
fk'liherately  founded,  to  the  mature  age  of  the  Senators,  to  their 
roinparalively  long  tenure  of  office,  which  is  for  six  years 
at  least,  and  above  all  to  the  method  of  their  election  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  mode  of  choosing  the  Senate 
nnally  adopted  did  not  commend  itself  to  some  of  the  strongest 
minds  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Il«  First  Article  provides  (in  s.  3)  that  *  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  Legislatures  thereof,  for  six  years.'  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  Senate  is  a  political  body,  of  which  the  basis  is 
not  e(|uality,  but  inequality.  Each  State  elects  no  more  and  no 
fpwer  than  two  Senators.  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, have  the  same  representation  in  the  Senate,  as  the  great 
and  populous  States  of  New   York    and   Pennsylvania.     The 


•  '  FederaUat,*  Xo.  27  (Hamilton). 
Vol  157. — No.  313.  0  ConslllwVvcsxv^ 
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Constitutional  composition  of  the  Senate  is  tberefore  a  negatiOT^ 
of  equality.  Now,  the  writer,  whose  prediction  we  quoted 
above,  is  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton  himself  had  pro- 
posed a  very  different  mode  of  constituting  a  Senate.  His  plan 
had  been  that  the  Senate  should  consist  of  *  persons  to  be  chosen 
by  Electors,  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  citizens  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  several  States  who  shall  have  in  their  own  right^ 
or  in  right  of  their  wives,  an  estate  in  land  for  not  less  than  life, 
or  a  term  of  years  whereof,  at  the  time  of  giving  their  voles, 
there  shall  be  at  least  fourteen  years  unexpired/  The  scheme 
further  provided  that  each  Senator  should  be  elected  from  a 
District,  and  that  the  number  of  Senators  should  be  apportioned 
between  the  different  States  according  to  a  rule  roughly  repre- 
senting population.  The  blended  political  and  economical 
history  of  Europe  has  now  shown  us  that  Hamilton's  plan 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  durable.  It  is 
founded  on  inequality  of  property,  and  specially  on  inequality 
of  landed  property.  We  are  now,  however,  in  a  position  to  lay 
down,  as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  that,  although 
popular  government  has  steadily  extended  itself  in  the  Western 
world,  and  although  liberty  is  the  parent  of  inequalities  in 
fortune,  these  inequalities  are  viewed  by  democratic  societies 
with  a  peculiar  jealousy,  and  that  no  form  of  property  is  so  much, 
menaced  in  such  societies  as  property  in  land.  When  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  framed,  there  were  property  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  the  greater  number  of  the  American  States^ 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  liniilations  of  the  suffrage  were 
allowed  to  have  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
they  have  given  way  almost  everywhere  to  a  suffrage  very  little 
short  of  universal,  and  the  foundation  of  Hamilton's  Senate  would 
probably  have  undergone  a  similar  change.  Nevertheless,  though 
inequalities  of  fortune  are  resented  by  modem  democracy,  his- 
torical inequalities  do  not  appear  to  be  resented  in  the  same 
degree — possibly  to  some  extent  because  the  consideration  which 
Science  has  finally  secured  for  the  heredity  of  the  indivi^lual  has 
insensibly  extended  to  the  heredity  of  commonwealths.  Now  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  reflects  the  great  fact  of  their  history, 
the  original  equality  of  the  several  States.  Since  the  War  of 
Secession  and  its  event  in  the  triumph  of  the  North,  this  fact 
has  become  purely  historical ;  but  it  illustrates  all  the  more  an 
apparent  inference  from  modern  European  experiments  in  con- 
stitution-building, from  the  actual  history  in  Europe  of  Consti- 
tutional Kings,  Presidents  of  a  Republic,  and  Second  Legis- 
lative Chambers,  that  notliing  but  an  historical  principle  can  be 
successfully   opposed  to   the   principle   of   making   all    public 
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poirers  and  all  parliamentary  assemblies  the  mere  reflection  of 
the  average  opinion  of  the  multitude.  On  all  questions  con- 
oectnl  with  the  Federal  Senate,  Hamilton  unconsciously  took 
the  less  Conservative  side.  Not  only  would  he  have  distin- 
guished the  electoral  body  choosing  the  Senate  from  the  elec- 
toral body  choosing  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  property 
qualification  solely,  but  he  would  have  annulled  from  the  Rrst 
tbe  self-government  of  the  States  by  giving  the  appointment  of 
tbe  Governor  or  President  of  each  separate  State  to  Federal 
authority.* 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives,  which  shares  with  the  Senate 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  United  States,  is  unquestionably 
a  reproduction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  Constitution  but 
the  British  could  have  suggested  section  7  of  Article  I,  of  the 
Fedfral  Constitution,  which  lays  down  a  Rritish  principle,  and 
leitles  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  upon  it  in  a  particular  way. 
*A1I  Bills  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Re- 
prwentatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  in  other  Bills.'  There  is  a  common  impres- 
sion in  this  country,  that  the  American  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  somehow  intended  to  be  a  more  democratic  assembly 
than  our  House  of  Commons.  But  this  is  a  vulgar  error. 
The  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  is  contained  in 
»ection  2  of  the  First  Article,  which  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
House  is  to  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
ynr  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  that  the  electors  in 
f«cb  State  are  to  'have  the  qualifications  recmisite  for  Electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.*  Tiie 
'Federalist'  expressly  tells  us  that  the  differences  in  thequalifi- 
pation  were  at  that  time  *  very  material.'  '  In  every  State,'  it 
a(lds,t  *  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  deprived  of 
this  right  by  the  constitution  of  the  State*  Nor  had  the  pro- 
viiion  for  biennial  elections  the  significance  which  would  have 
bpen  attached  to  it  at  a  later  date.  Our  present  ideas  have 
bern  shaped  by  tbe  Septennial  Act,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
»n  Hamilton's  day  the  Septennial  Act  was  still  regarded  as  a 
p^%  usurpation,  and  that  the  proper  English  system  w^as 
thought  to  be  one  of  triennial  Parliaments.  Election  every  two 
years  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  fair  mean  between  the 
systems  of  the  States  which  made  up  the  Federation.  There 
were  septennial  elections  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  most  forward  of  the  States  in  pressing  on  the  Revolution  ; 

*  Alrxnnclcr   Hamilton'fl  Bcbcme  of  n  Cotutituttoa  la   printed  at  page  SI 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  H»mi]lou'it  editiun  nf  tbe  *  Federalist.' 
t  'Fedcralijt,'  No.  M  (Hamilton;. 
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but  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  there  were  actually  half- 
yearly  elections,  and  annual  elections  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Hduso  of  Representatives  is  a  much  more  exclusively  legis- 
lative body  than  either  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  than 
the  present  British  House  of  Commons.  Many  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive powers  vested  in  the  President  cannot  be  exercised 
save  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  And,  as  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  repealed  the  legislation  by  which  it  sought  to 
trammel  the  recalcitrant  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  after  the 
War  of  Secession,  the  Executive  authority  of  the  Senate  is  now 
probably  wider  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
similar  rights  over  the  province  of  the  Executive;  and  this 
restriction  of  power  is  itself  a  feature  connecting  it  with  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  as  known  to  the  American  states- 
men of  the  Revolution.  The  far-reaching  and  perpetual  inter- 
ference with  the  Executive  Government,  which  is  now  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Commons  through  the  interrogation  of  the 
Ministers,  was  then  at  most  in  its  first  feeble  beginnings;  and 
moreover  the  right  of  the  House  to  designate  the  public  servants, 
who  are  nominally  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  successfully  disputed  by  the  King.  George  I. 
and  George  H.  had,  on  the  whole,  carried  out  the  understanding 
that  their  Afinistcrs  shouhl  be  taken  from  a  particular  class; 
but  George  III.  had  conducted  the  struggle  with  the  Colonists 
through  servants  of  his  own  choosing,  and,  when  the  Americans 
were  framing  their  Constitution,  he  had  established  his  right 
for  the  rest  of  his  reign.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  settles  the  quarrel  in  the  sense 
contended  for  by  the  King  of  England.  The  heads  of  the 
Executive  Departments  subordinated  to  the  President  do  not 
sit  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House.  They  are  excluded  from 
both  by  section  6  of  Article  I.,  which  provides  that  *no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  mcinb 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  oHlce.' 

\Vc  are  here  brought  to  one  of  l!ic  most  interesting  subjects 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Englishman  of  our  day, 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  works  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  as  it  has 
developed  itself  independently  of  any  express  controlling  in- 
strument. In  order  to  bring  out  a  certain  nunibt^  of  these 
differences  clearly,  we  will  first  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  House  of  Representatives  carries  on  its  legisla- 
tion,   and    its   method    of   regulating   that   occasional    contact 
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between  the  Executive  authorities  and  the  Legislature,  which  is 
inseparable  from  free  g-ovcrnment.  VVc  will  then  contrast  the 
s;,  stem  with  th.it  which  is  follttwed  hy  the  British  House  of 
Gimmons  at  this  moment.  The  difference  will  bo  found  to  be 
jtrikln^,  and,  to  an  Enj^lishman,  pcrliaps  disquieting-. 

The  House  of  Representatives  distributes  Itself,  under  Its 
Tenib  Rule,  into  no  less  than  forty  Standing  Committees, 
in(]p|)endeatly  of  J*)int-Comraittces  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. The  subjects  over  which  these  Committees  have 
jurisdiction  comprise  the  whole  business  of  Government,  from 
FinanciHl,  Foreign,  and  .Military  Affairs,  to  the  Codification  of 
the  Law  and  the  Expenditure  on  Public  Buildings.  The 
Eleventh  Ride  provides  that  *all  proposed  legislation  shall  be 
lefcntd  to  the  Committees  named  in  the  Tenth  Rule.'  As 
dwrt  are  no  officials  in  the  House,  all  Rills  are  necessarily 
intriHluccd  by  private  members,  who  draft  them  as  they  please. 
^\e  believe  that,  practically,  every  such  Bill  is  allowed  to  go  to 
the  appropriate  Committee,  but  that  the  proportion  of  them 
which  are  'reported'  by  the  Committees  and  come  back  to 
tbe  House  is  extremely  small.  Law^'crs  abound  in  the  House, 
and  the  Committee,  in  fact,  re-draws  the  Bill.  Every  measure, 
therefore,  has  its  true  beginning  in  the  bosom  of  a  strictly 
legidative  body.  How  this  contrasts  with  tbe  early  stages  of 
Bhtiih  legislation  will  be  seen  presently.  The  differences  in 
ihe  mode  of  contact  between  the  House  and  the  Executive 
Departments  differ  still  more  widely  in  the  two  countries. 
This  contact  is  governed  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Twenlv-fourth  Rule  of  the  House.  First  of  all,  if  information 
be  required  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  Ministers,  a 
resolution  of  the  House  must  be  obtained.  Once  a  week,  under 
the  Rule,  and  on  that  occasion  only,  '  resolutions  of  enquiry 
directed  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  shall  be  in 
order  for  reference  to  appropriate  Committees,  which  rcsolu- 
tioiu  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  within  one  week  thereafter. 
Sometimes,  we  believe,  the  Minister  attends  the  Committee; 
wjt,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  answer  the  resolution  by  a  formal 
communication  addressed  !<»  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  This 
cirefnlly  guarded  procedure  answers  to  the  undefined  and  irre- 
pilar  practice  of  putting  and  answering  questions  in  our  own 
House  of  Commons. 

The  procedure  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives, 
^^\\  in  respect  of  the  origination  of  bills  and  of  the  interrogation 
of  Ministers,  is  that  of  a  political  body  which  considers  that  its 
proper  functions  arc  not  executive,  but  legislative.  The  British 
Huuse  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  greatest  y^^xt 
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of  the  world  regards  as  a  legislative  assembly  (though  it  never 
quite  answered  to  that  description),  has,  since  1789,  taken  under 
its  supervision  and  control  the  entire  Executive  governmeDt  of 
Great  Britain,  and  much  of  the  government  of  her  colonics  and 
dependencies.  There  are  no  theoretical  limits  to  its  claim  for 
official  information,  not  merelj  concerning  general  lines  of 
policy,  but  concerning  the  minute  details  of  administration.  I^j 
gives  effect  to  its  claim  by  questions  put  publicly  to  Ministe^^^ 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and,  independently  of  all  other  resulVV 
of  this  practice,  the  mere  time  consumed  by  the  multitude  of 
questions  and  replies  is  beginning  to  encroach  very  seriously  on 
the  time  available  for  legislation.  A  singularly  small  number 
of  these  questions  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the  interest 
which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  Itgitimatcly 
feel  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Some,  no  doubt,  spring 
from  innocent  curiosity  ;  some  from  pardonable  vanity  ;  but  not 
a  few,  we  are  sorry  to  say — and  we  refer  more  particularly  to 
those  respecting  Ireland  and  India — are  deliberately  intended  to 
work  public  mischief.  It  is  a  minor  objection,  that  the  number 
of  questions  which  arc  flagrantly  argumentative  is  manifestly 
increasing. 

All  legislative  proposals  which  have  any  serious  chance  of 
becoming  law,  proceed  in  the  United  States  from  Commilt 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives.  Where 
we  to  place  the  birth  of  an  English  legislative  measure? 
who  will  give  his  mind  to  this  question  will  find  it  one  of  the 
obscurest  which  ever  perplexed  the  political  observer.  Some 
Bills  undoubtedly  have  their  origin  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, where  the  vices  of  existing  laws  or  systems  have  been 
disclosed  in  the  process  of  actual  administration.  Others  may 
be  said  to  be  conceived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  for 
their  embryo  a  resolution  of  the  House  which,  according  to  a 
modern  practice,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  difficulties  of 
legislation,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  private  members'  Bill. 
But  if  we  may  trust  the  experience  of  last  year,  by  far  the  most 
important  measures,  measures  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  future  of  the  nation,  have  a  much  more 
remarkable  f>eginning.  One  of  the  great  English  political 
parties,  and  naturally  the  party  supporting  the  Government  in 
power,  holds  a  Conference  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  we  hope  wc 
may  without  offence  apply  the  American  name  *  wire-pullers,' 
and  this  Conference  dictates  to  the  Government,  not  only  the 
legislation  which  it  is  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  order  in  whicli  it  is  to  be  submitted.  Here  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  great  modern  paradox  of  the  British  Constitution. 

While 
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e  the  House  of  Commons  has  assumed  the  supervision  of 
the  whole  Executive  Government,  it  has  turned  over  to  the 
Executive  Government  the  most  important  part  of  the  business 
of  legislation.  For  it  is  in  the  Cabinet  that  the  effective  work 
of  legislation  begins.  The  Ministers,  hardly  recruited  from  the 
now  very  serious  fatigues  of  a  Session  which  lasts  all  but  to  the 
commencement  of  September,  assemble  in  Cabinet  in  November, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  meetings,  extending  over  rather 
more  than  a  fortnight,  determine  what  legislative  proposals  are 
to  l>e  submitted  to  Parliament.  These  proposals,  sketched,  we 
may  believe,  in  not  more  than  outline,  are  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  draftsman  ;  and,  so  much  is  there  in 
all  Irrrislation  which  consists  in  the  manipulation  of  detail  and 
in  llic  adaptation  of  vaguely  conceived  novelties  to  pre-existing 
Uw,  that  we  should  not  probably  go  far  wrong  if  we  attributed 
four-fifths  of  every  legislative  enactment  to  the  accomplished 
lawyer  who  puts  into  shape  the  Government  Bills.  From  the 
measures  which  come  from  his  hand,  the  tale  of  Bills  to  be 
announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech  is  made  up,  and  at  this  point 
{^gliib  legislation  enters  upon  another  stage. 

The  American  political  parties  of  course  support  and  oppose 
particular  legislative  measures.  They  are  elated  at  the  success 
of  a  particular  Bill,  and  disappointed  by  its  failure.  But  no 
particular  consequences  beyond  disappointment  follow  the 
terdion  of  a  Bill.  The  Government  of  the  country  goes  on  as 
belon\  In  England  it  is  otherwise.  Every  Bill  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  the  Ministry  (and  we  have  seen  that  all  the 
rMily  imp>rtant  Bills  are  thus  introduced)  must  be  carried 
thruugh  the  House  of  Commons  without  substantial  alteration, 
r  the  Ministers  will  resign,  and  consequences  of  the  gravest 
d  may  follow  in  the  remotest  parts  of  an  empire  extending 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thus  a  Government  Bill  has  to  be 
reed  through  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  whole  strength 
or  party  organization,  and  in  a  shape  very  closely  resembling 
that  which  the  Executive  Government  gave  to  it.  It  should 
thea  in  strictness  pass  through  a  searching  discussion  in  the 
Hottic  of  Lords  ;  but  this  stage  of  English  legislation  is  becom- 
ing merely  nominal,  and  the  judgment  on  it  of  the  Crown  has 
g  since  become  a  form.  It  is  therefore  the  Executive  Govern- 
t  which  should  be  credited  with  the  authorship  of  English 
islation.  We  have  thus  an  extraordinary  result.  The  nation, 
hose  constitutional  practice  suggested  to  Montesquieu  his 
oiemorable  maxim  concerning  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
il  powers,  has  in  the  course  of  a  century  falsified  it.  The 
Executive  is  the  true  source  of  legislation ;  the  formal 
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Legislature   is  incessantly  concerned  with  Executive  Gorrni 
mcnt. 

After  its  first  birth,  notliinp  can  be  more  equable,  and  nothing- 
can  be  more  plain  to  observation,  than  the  course  of  an  Americ 
legislative  measure.  A  Bill,  both  in  the  House  of  Represen 
lives  and  the  Senate,  goes  thr(»ugli  an  identical  number  of  stag^ 
of  about  equal  length.  When  it  has  passed  both  Houses,  it 
must  still  commend  itself  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
who  has  a  veio  on  it  which,  though  qualified,  is  constan 
used,  and  is  very  difficult  to  overcome.  An  English  Bill  be, 
in  petty  rivulets  or  stagnant  pools.  Then  it  runs  undergroun 
for  most  of  its  course,  withdrawn  from  the  eye  by  the  secrecy  of 
the  Cabinet  Emerging  into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  can  no 
more  escape  from  its  embankments  than  the  water  of  a  canal ; 
but,  once  dismissed  from  that  House,  it  overcomes  all  rcmainiag^ 
obstacles  with  the  rush  of  a  cataract,  and  mixes  with 
trackless  ocean  of  British  institutions. 

The  very  grave  dangers  entailed  on  our  country  by  th 
eccentric  method  of  legislation  arise  from  its  being  followed, 
not  only  in  the  enactment  of  ordinary  laws,  but  in  the  amend- 
ment of  what,  if  it  be  still  permitted  to  us  to  employ  the  word 
is  called  the  British  Constitution.  '  En  Anglcterre,*  wri 
JDe  Tocqueville,  '  la  Constitution  pent  changer  sans  cesse ; 
•plutot  elle  n^cxiste  pas^  There  are  doubtless  strong  Con 
vative  forces  still  surviving  in  England  ;  they  survive  because" 
though  our  political  institutions  have  been  transformed,  the 
social  conditions  out  of  which  they  originally  grew  arc  not 
extinct.  But  of  all  the  infirmities  of  our  Constitution  in  i 
decay,  there  is  none  more  serious  than  the  absence  of  a 
special  precautions  to  be  observed  in  passing  laws  which  tou 
the  very  foundations  of  our  political  syst(?m.  The  nature  of  this 
weakness,  and  the  character  of  the  manifold  and  elaborate 
securities  which  are  contrasted  with  it  in  America,  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  considering  two  measures,  of  whose  relative  right 
to  precedence  in  the  counsels,  not  indeed  of  Parliament,  but  of 
the  Government,  we  have  heard  much  recently — the  Reform 
of  the  London  Corporation,  and  the  group  of  deeply  penetrating- 
political  changes  known  by  the  inadequate  name  of  the  County 
Franchise  Bill.  The  reconstruction  of  the  London  Municipality, 
though  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  would  lielong  in  America 
to  the  ordinary  State  legislatures.  The  legislature  of  New  York 
State  has,  in  fact,  several  times  attempted  to  remodel  the  mu 
cipality  of  New  York  City,  which  has  repeatedly  shown  it 
to  be  corruj>t,  unmanageable,  and  ineflicient  :  and  these  attemp 
call  fur  no  special  remark,  except  that  they  have  hitherto  met- 
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with  only  the  most  moclrratf*  success.     But  a  measure  distantly 
rpscmbling  the  suggested  EnjfUsli  County  Franchise  Bill  •  would 
l:bc,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  several  States  and  from 
[fche  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  a  Constitutional  amcnd- 
iCDt.     In  the  least  considerahic,  the  least  advanced,  and   the 
moft  remote  American  ^tatc,  its  enactment   would   have  to   he 
^■coopled   with  carefully  devised    precautionary   formalities.     If 
|bc  most  usual  of  these  were  cbservetl,  a  law  would  be  passed 
br  thfi  ordinary  State  legislature  providing  that,  at  some  future 
d:iv,  a  special  assembly  should  be  elected  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed innovations;  and  this  *  Convention/  as  it  is  commonly 
ciilltid.  would  discuss  this  one  subject  and  none  other,  and  In  all 
»rnbability  woiHd  only  be  empowered  to  make  such  changes 
two-thirds,  or  even   three-fourths,   of  its    members    agreed 
up<»D.    If  an  American  County  Franchise  Bill  were  proposed 
to  be  enforced  by  Federal  authority,  the  designed  difficulty  of 
urging  it   would   be  vastly   greater.     As  a  rule,  the  Federal 
'rmstitution  does  not  interfere  with  the  franchise;  it  leaves  the 
ieht  of  voting  to  be  regulated  by  the  several  States,  gradually 
"<!  locally,  according   to  the  varying  circumstances   of  each, 
j*n<l  tbc  political  views  prevailing  in  it.      But  the  rule  has  now 
'.a  departed  from   in  the   new  Article,  securing  the  suffrage 
the  negroes;  and   there  is   no  question   that,   if  a   measure 
»nre  contemplated  in  America,  bearing  to  the  entirety  of  Arae- 
ican  institutions  the  same  relation  which  the  so-called  County 
Tanchiso   Bill  bears  to   the  entirety  of  ours, — nay,  even   if  a 
nmple  change  in  the  franchise   had  to  be   introduced  into  all 
Jc  Slates,  or  into  the  bulk  of  them,  simultaneously — the  object 
mUl  only  be  effected  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
»e  United  States,      It  would   therefore   have  to  bo   dealt  with 
ider  tbe  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution.     This  article,  which 
a  tbe  keystone  of  the  whole  Federal  fabric,  runs  as  follows  ; 

*Tlio  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Ilouees  shall  doom  it 

M«8ii»ry,  fihali  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  ;  or,  ou  tbe 

^plication  of  the  Ijegislatures  of  twc»-thirds  of  the  sevGral  States, 

liall  call  a  Convention  for  pro[»opiiig  Aiuoudments  which,  in  either 

so.  fcliall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Con- 
lilution.  when  ratified  by  the  LegislatHros  of  tlirce-fourths  of  the 
kveifil  States  or  by  Convuntions  iu  tlirou-fourths  thereof,  as  one  or 

otlicr  mode  of  rati£cation  may  bo  proposed  by  the  Congress/ 

'^The  mode,  therefore,  of  proceeding  with  a  measure  requiring 

f  Tbc  ClumccUor  of  tliv  Exilieqacr,  iVcah  fVom  the  dti<cusflion  of  this  Hill  in 
'  iirt,  piticcd  it  (ui  FonlrJnict  ou  Dec.  5,  1883)  at  the  Lead  of  three 
H'hiiMi  lie  ilcd4:riU<J  tm  the  most  iiup'^rtaut  which  bad  becu  passod  sinou 
id  ciHfck  oi  aii'dera  KugliaU  (Jou»ULuliuual  hLitorjr. 
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an  nmendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be  this.  First  of  all 
tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  resolve,  hy  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  Chamber, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  is  desirable.  The  amendment 
has  then  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States.  Now,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  thirty- 
eight  States  in  the  American  Union.  The  number  of  legis* 
Intures  which  must  join  in  the  ratification  is  thereforetwenty-nine. 
We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  State  in  which  the  Legis- 
lature does  not  consist  of  two  Houses,  and  we  arrive  therefore  at 
the  surprising  result  that,  before  a  constitutional  measure  of  the 
gravity  of  the  English  County  Franchise  Bill  could  become 
law  in  the  United  States,  it  must  have  at  the  very  least  in  its 
favour  the  concurring  vote  of  no  less  than  fifty-eight  separate 
legislative  chambers,  independently  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
in  which  a  double  two-thirds  majority  must  be  obtained.  The 
alternative  course  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  of  calling 
separate  special  Conventions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  would  prove  probably  in  practice  even  lengthier 
And  more  complicated. 

The  great  strength  of  these  securities  against  hasty  innova- 
tion has  been  shown  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake  by  the 
actual  history  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  On  March  4,  178 
the  day  fixed  for  commencing  the  operation  of  the  n 
Federal  Government,  the  Constitution  bad  been  ratified  by 
the  States  then  established,  except  three.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  Congress  was  to  propose  to  the  States,  on  September 
25,  1789,  a  certain  number  of  amendments  on  comparatively 
unimportant  points,  which  had  no  doubt  been  suggested  by  the 
discussions  on  the  draft-Constitution,  and  the  several  States 
ratified  these  amendments  Jn  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
A  amendment  of  more  importance,  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1794;  and  another,  remedying  a  singular  inconvenience 
which  had  disclosed  itself  in  the  original  rule  regulating  the 
election  of  the  President  and  of  the  Vice-President,  had  its 
ratification  completed  in  September  1804.  After  these  early 
amendments,  which  were  comparatively  eas}*  of  adoption  through 
the  small  number  of  the  original  States,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  for  sixty  years.  The  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  which  became  part  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  1865 
and  the  beginning  of  1870,  were  the  fruits  of  the  conquest  of 
the  South  by  the  North.  They  abolish  slavery,  provide  against 
its  revival,  forbid  the  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
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JUttd  of  race  or  colour,  impose  penalties  on  the  vanquished 
•dberents  of  the  secfnllng  States,  and  incidentally  give  a  consti- 
tutional guarantee  to  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Federation.  But 
they  could  not  have  been  either  proposed  or  ratified,  if  the 
fSouth  had  not  lain  under  the  heel  of  the  North.  The  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  controlled  the  Executive  Govern- 
aents  of  the  Southern  States,  and  virtually  no  class  of  the  popu- 
ition,  except  the  negroes,  was  represented  in  the  Southern 
islatures.  The  War  of  Secession,  which  was  itself  a  war 
Revolution,  was  in  fact  succeeded  by  a  Revolutionary 
period  •  of  several  years,  during  which  not  only  the  institutions 
o(thc  Southern  States,  but  the  gjeatcr  part  of  the  Federal  insti- 
jlations  were  more  or  less  violently  distorted  to  objects  not 
mtemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
form  of  the  Federal  institutions  was  always  preserved,  and  they 
gr^aally  recoyered  their  reality,  until  at  the  present  moment 
the  working  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not, 
save  for  the  disappearance  of  negro  slavery,  differ  from  the 
mode  of  its  operation  before  the  civil  convulsion  of  18G1-05, 

The  powers  and  disabilities  attached  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  several  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  placed 
UBder  the  protection  of  the  deliberately  contrived  securities  we 
bave  described,  have  determined  the  whole  course  of  American 
turtory.  That  history  began,  as  all  its  records  abundantly 
WW,  in  a  conditiun  of  society  produced  by  war  and  revolution, 
fliich  might  have  condemned  the  great  NortheiH  Republic 
ft  fate  not  unlike  that  of  her  disorderly  sisters  in  South 
lerica.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  acted 
^n  her  like  those  dams  and  dykes  which  strike  the  eye  of  the 
iveller  along  the  Rhine,  controlling  the  course  of  a  mighty 
which  begins  amid  mountain  torrents,  and  turning  it  into 
the  most  equable  water-ways  in  the  world.  The  English 
ition,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  great  river  of  England, 
nny  perhaps  seem  to  the  observer  to  be  nowadays  always  more 
Of  less  in  flood,  owing  to  the  crumbling  of  the  banks  and  the 
filter  poured  into  it  from  millions  of  drain-pipes.  The  obser- 
gaiion  is,  however,  worth  making,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
Itution  of  the  United  States  which  have  most  influenced,  the 
Hinies  of  the  American  people  are  not  always  those  which  the 
Ifperiicial  student  of  it  would  first  notice.  Attention  is  easily 
icled  by  Article  IV.,  section  4,  which  makes  the  United  States 

The  work  of  Mr.  T-oniB  J.  Jonninf^H  on  '  Rcpuhlican  Government  in  the 
tteil  Stfttet'  has  much  Jiistorical  interest,  oontainin'^,  ns  it  doos.  a  btrikine 
Mrormt  nf  the  perversion  of  the  CvDfititution  duriog  this  revoIutioDary  intenraT, 
Oow  brought  to  a  close 
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guarantee  to  every  State  In  the  Union  a  Republican 
of  government,  and  on  the  other  hanil  protection  against 
<l(>mcstic  violence  ;  and  again,  by  sections  i)  and  10  of  Article  !., 
which  prohibit  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  from 
granting  titles  of  Nobility.  No  man  can  mistake  the  import- 
ance of  the  portions  of  the  First  Article  which  forbid  the  several 
States  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederal  ion,  to 
make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  and  (without  the  consent  of  Congress)  to  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace.  But  a  hasty  reader  mig 
underestimate  the  practical  effects  of  the  provisions  in  Article 
which  empower  the  United  States  'to  promote  the  proorress 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries;'  and,  again,  of  the  parts  of  the  same 
Article  which  pnihibit  the  United  States  and  the  several  Statea 
from  laying  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from  any  State  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  remarkable  provision  which  forbids  a  State  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  power 
to  grant  patents  by  Federal  authority  has,  however,  made  the 
American  people  the  first  in  the  world  for  the  number  and 
ingenuity  of  the  inventions  by  which  it  has  promoted  the  '  useful 
arts  ;'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  to  exercise  this 
power  for  the  advantage  of  foreign  writers  has  condemned  the 
whole  Americin  community  to  a  literary  servitude  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  thought.  The  prohibition  against  levying 
duties  on  commodities  passing  from  State  to  State  is  again  the 
secret  both  of  American  Free-trade  and  of  American  Protection, 
It  secures  to  the  producer  the  command  of  a  free  market  over  an 
enormous  territory  of  vast  natural  w^ealth,  and  thus  it  secondarily 
reconciles  the  American  people  to  a  tariff  on  foreign  importations 
as  oppressive  as  ever  a  nation  has  submitted  to.  We  have  seen 
the  rule  which  denies  to  the  several  States  the  power  to  make  any 
laws  iuij)airing  the  obligatitm  of  contracts  criticized  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  politico-economical  flourish  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there 
is  no  more  important  provision  in  the  whole  Constitution.  Its 
principle  was  much  extended  by  a  dccisitm  of  the  Supreme 
Court,*  which  ought  now  to  interest  a  large  number  of  English- 
men, since  it  is  the  basis  oi  the  credit  of  many  of  the  great 
American  Railway  Incorporations.  But  it  is  this  prohibition 
which  has  in  reality  secured  full  play  to  the  economiral  forces 
by  which  the  achievement  of  cultivating  the  soil  of  the  Nort 
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Ammcan  Continent  has  been  pc?rforme<l ;  it  is  the  bulwark 
of  American  individualism  against  democratic  impatience  and 
Socialistic  fantasy.  We  may  usefully  bear  in  mind  that,  until 
this  prohibition,  as  interpreted  by  the  I'cdcral  Courts,  is  got 
rid  of,  certain  communistic  schemes  of  American  origin,  which 
are  said  to  have  become  attractive  to  the  English  labouring 
duses  because  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  bosom 
iif  a  democratic  community,  have  about  as  much  prospect  of 
obtaining  practical  realisation  in  the  United  States  as  the 
vision  of  a  Cloud -Cuckoo-borough  to  be  built  by  the  birds 
between  rarth  and  sky. 

Ii  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Constitution  would  be  fulfilled.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  boon  prepared  for  the  rapid  development  of  party, 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  JefTeraon,  nor  for  the 
thorough  organization  with  which  the  American  parties  before 
Jong  provided  themselves.  They  may  have  expected  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  directly  elected  by  the  people,  to 
fall  under  the  dominion  oi  faction,  but  the  failure  of  their 
mechanism  for  the  choice  of  a  President  was  a  serious  dis- 
nppoioiment.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  body  intended  to 
be  a  true  Electoral  College  has  come  to  consist  of  mere  deputies 
of  the  two  great  contending  parties,  and  that  a  Presidential 
Elector  has  no  more  active  part  in  choosing  a  President  than 
has  a  balloting  paper.  The  miscarriage  has  told  upon  the 
ijualiiies  of  American  Presidents.  An  Electorn!  College  may 
<'ommlt  a  blunder,  but  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  nominated 
for  election  by  the  whole  people,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  a  man 
selected  because  he  is  not  open  to  obvious  criticism,  and  will 
therefore  in  all  probability  be  a  mediocrity.  But,  although  the 
Prciident  of  the  United  States  has  n(»t  been  all  which  Washing- 
aod  Hamilton,  Aladison  and  Jay,  intended  him  to  be, 
thing  has  occurred  in  America  to  be  compared  with  the 
tortion  which  the  Presidency  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its 
'P)"ists  on  the  European  Continent.  It  is  probable  that  no 
foreigner  but  an  Englishman  can  fully  understand  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  though  even  an  Englishman  is  apt 
to  assume  it  to  have  been  much  more  of  a  new  political  departure 
than  it  really  was,  and  to  forget  to  compare  it  with  the  English 
institutions  of  a  century  since.  But,  while  it  has  made  the 
pest  possible  impression  on  Continental  European  opinion,  it 
been  hardly  ever  comprehended-  Its  imitators  have  some- 
times made  the  historical  mistake,  of  confounding  the  later  work- 
of  some  of  its  parts  with  that  originally  intended  by  its 
nders.  And  sometimes  they  have  fallen  into  the  practical 
r,  of  attempting  to  combine  its  characteristics  with  &OTcve  oi 
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the  modern  characteristics  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
President  of  the  Second  French  Republic  was  directly  elected  bj 
the  French  people  in  conformity  with  the  modem.practice  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  result  was  that,  confident  in  ^the  persona] 
authority  witnessed  to  by  the  number  of  his  supporters,  he  over- 
threw the  Republic  and  established  a  military  despotism.  The 
President  of  the  Third  French  Republic  is  elected  in  a  different 
and  n  safer  way  ;  but  his  Ministers  mix  in  the  debates  of  the 
French  Legislature  and  are  responsible  to  it,  like  an  English 
Cabinet.  The  effect  is,  that  there  is  no  living  functionary 
who  occupies  a  more  pitiable  position  than  President  Grevy. 
The  old  Kings  of  France  reigned  and  governed.  The  Con- 
stitutional King,  according  to  AI.  Thiers,  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern.  The  President  of  the  United  States  governs,  but  be 
does  not  reign.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  neither  to  reign  nor  yet  to  govern.  ^^J 

The  Senate  has  proved  a  most  successful  institution  except^^| 
one  particular.     Congress  includes  many  honourable  as  well  a^^ 
very  many  able  men,  but  it  would  be  affectation  to  claim  for  the 
American  Federal  Legislature  as  a  whole  that  its  hands  are  quite 
clean.      It  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  on  this  point  to  satire 
fiction,  to  such  books  as  '  Democracy  *  and  '  Through  One 
ministration  ;*  the  truth  is,  that  too  many  Englishmen  have 
of  late  years  concerned  with  Congressional  business  for  there  to 
be  any  want  of  evidence  that  much  money  is  spent  in  forward- 
ing it  which  is  not  legitimately  expended.    One  provision  of  the 
Constitution  has  here  defeated  another.     One  portion  of  the  6th 
section  of  the  First  Article  provides  securities  against  corruptii 
on  the  part  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  the  portion 
mediately  preceding  provides  that  *  Senators  and  Representativ 
shall  have  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
law  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.'     This 
system    of   payment    for    legislative    services,    which    prevails 
throughout  the   whole  of  the  Union,  has  produced  a  class  of 
professional  politicians,  whose  probity  in  some  cases  has  proved 
unequal  to  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the   public   money  and    the    public   possessions    of  what    will 
soon  bo  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  world.      It  is  a  point 
of  marked  inferiority  to  the   British  political  system,  even 
its  decline. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  great  American  institution  failed 
on  one  occasion  conspicuously  and  disastrously,  'i'he  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  by  its 
mediation  the  Wax  of  Secession.  But  the  inference  is  not  just. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  like  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  American  statesmen,  deliberately  thrust 
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le  subject  of  Slavery  as  far  as  they  could  out  of  their  own  sijfht. 
barfly  discloses  itself  in  the  method  of  counting  population 
fnr  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  electoral  basis  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  the  subsequently  famous  provision  of  the 
Fotirth  Article,  that  persons  '  bound  to  service  or  labour  in  one 
Jflalc'  shall  be  delivered  up  if  they  escape  into  another.     But, 
oa  the  whole,   the  makers  of  the  Constitution   pass   by  on  the 
JCT  side.     They  have  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  what- 
tT  they  were.      They  neither  guarantee  Slavery  on  the  one 
band,  nor  attempt  to  regulate  it  on  the  other,  or  to  provide  for 
its  gradual  extinction.     When  then,   about  seventy  years  after- 
wards, the  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  decide  whether  the  owner 
ilaves  taking  them  into  one  of  the  territories  of  the  Union, 
Mjct  organized  as  a  State,  retained  his  right  of  ownership,  it 
not    in  reality    sufficient    materials  for  a  decision.      The 
'pounds  of  its  judgment  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  may  Lave  been 
pprbaps  satisfactory  to  lawyers,  but  in  themselves  they  satisfied 
nobody  else.     It  is  extremely  significant  that,  in  the  one  instance 
in  which  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  declined  of  set  purpose 
apply  their  political  wisdom  to  a  subject  which  they  knew 
be  atl-important,  the  result  was  the  bloodiest  and  costliest 
war  of  modern  times. 
Let  us  repeat  the  points  which  we  trust  we  have  done  some- 
Ung  towards  establishing.     The  Constitution   of  the  United 
Ws  is  a  modified  version  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  but  the 
British  Constitution  which  served  as  its  original  was  that  which 
wm  in  existence  between  1760  and  1787.     The  modifications 
^fltroduced  were  those,  and  those  only,  which  were  suggested  by 
new  circumstances  of  the  American  Colonies,  now  become 
lependent.       These     circumstances   excluded    an    hereditary 
ing,  and  virtually  excluded  an  hereditary  nobility.     When  the 
icTican  Constitution  was  framed,  there  was  no  such  sacred ness 
be  expected  for  it  as  before  1789  was  supposed  to  attach  to 
*il  parts  of  the  British  Constitution.     There  was  every  prospect 
M  political  mobility,  if  not  of  political  disorder.     The  signal 
Iccess  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  stemming 
!sc  tendencies  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  part  to  the  great  portion 
tbc  British  institutions  which  were  ])rescrved  in  it ;  but  it  is 
lio  attributable  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  American  states- 
len  filled  up  the    interstices    left    by    the   inapplicability    of 
rtain  of  the  then  existing  British  institutions  to  the  emanci- 
Ited  colonies.      This  sagacity  stands  out  in  every  part  of  the 
■"ederalist,'  and  it  may  be  tracked  in  every  page  oi  subsequent 
lerican  history.      It  may  well  fill  the  Englishmen  who  now 
re  xnfoece  Hamuli  with  wonder  and  envy. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  EnglUh  Church  in  the  Elr/htecjith  CcnUin^ 
Charles  J.  Abbey,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Checkendcn,  late  Fellow 
of  University  Collcg-e,  Oxford  ;  and  John  H.  Overton,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Legbourne,  latu  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
2  vols.     London,  1878. 

2.  IVilliamLaw:  Nonjuror  and  Mystic.     By  John  H.  Overton, 

M.A.     London,  18^1. 

3.  Tfie  Siuden€s  English  Church  History.  From  t/te  Acrexsion  of 
Henry  VIII,  to  the  Silencing  of  Convocation  in  the  X  Vllltk 
Century,  By  G.  G.  Perry,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln  and. 
Rector  of  VVaddington.     Second  edition.     London,  1880. 

IN  spite  of  the  numerous  books  which  have  been  written  to 
illustrate  Its  history,  political,  social,  and  intellectual ;  in 
spite  also  of  its  nearness  to  ourselves  ;  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
the  eighteenth  century  is  less  known  to  us  than  either  of  tbose- 
immediately  preceding  it.  There  is  no  Revolution,  Rebellion, 
or  Reformation,  to  compel  attention  by  the  greatness  of  tlie 
issues  involved.  There  are  but  few  striking  and  commanding 
characters — but  few  incidents  of  absorbing  interest.  In  short, 
there  are  wanting  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  elements  of  the 
romantic  and  the  picturesque.  Hence  the  view  taken  of  that 
period  is,  for  the  most  part,  rapid  and  superficial.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  feeble  duplicate  of  our  own  times,  with  the  advantage 
all  in  favour  of  ourselves.  Its  literature  is  but  little  read.  Its 
school  of  poetry  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  Its  essays  are  voted 
dry  and  jejune.  Its  architectural  efforts  are  viewed  with  a, 
shudder.  Its  philosophy  is  regarded  as  incipient  and  ui 
ve  loped. 

But  in  no  respect,  perhaps,  has  the  eighteenth  century  been' 
so  superficially  and  hastily  judged  as  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
and  in  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  earnestness  to  be  found  m 
the  Church  and  the  sects.  The  caricature  types  of  P'ielding 
and  the  novelists  have  furnished  the  ideas  prevalent  as  to  the 
social  status  of  the  clergy.  Some  stray  volumes  of  dry  sermons 
have  suggested  the  estimate  of  pulpit  oratory  ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
exaggerated  and  untruthful  stories  as  to  the  Wesleys  and  the 
Revivalists  have  created  the  notion,  that  practical  religion  was 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  land  before  their  appearance.  This 
ignorance  as  to  the  conditions  of  religious  life  in  the  eighteenth 
ccntnry  is  in  a  great  measure  excusable.  LT^ntil  very  recently 
no  attempt  had  even  been   made  to  narrate  the  history  of  the' 
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Church  of  England  during  this  period.    Historians  were  content 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  or  at  any  rate  to   break 
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off  their  narrative  .it  the  Revolution,  leaving  all  between  that 
date  aad  modern  days  a  blank.  But  that  there  is  very  much  to 
tell  of  the  religious  life  of  England  in  that  century,  recent 
writers  have  abundantly  shown.  The  volumes  which  represent 
ihe  joint  labours  of  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton  are  a  welcome 
nnH  valuable  contribution  towards  the  history  of  the  period. 
Thcjr  do  not,  indeed,  in  themselves  constitute  a  history.  The 
Mttyform  into  which  they  are  cast  involves  gaps  and  omissions 
in  the  narrative,  while  it  often  protluces  repetition  and  undue 
prolixity.  We  cannot  think  the  form  of  the  book  judicious. 
But  the  Essays  are  ably  written,  and  replete  with  valuable  in* 
fnrroation.  Still  higher  praise  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Overton's 
*Li]Je  of  William  Law.*  This  is  an  admirable  biography  up  to  the 
period  when  the  subject  of  it  gets  lost  in  a  cloud  of  mysticism,  into 
which  the  writer  is  ujifortunatcly  tempted  to  follow  him.  Aided 
by  these  helps,  and  by  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  par- 
ticularise, we  prnpose  now  to  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the 
chief  points  of  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  England  during 
ihe  eighteenth  century. 

The  century  opens  in  a  &toruj.  Convocation,  silenced  since 
the  Revolution,  had  at  last  met.  A  controversy  had  been  raised 
«to  its  right  to  meet  concurrently  with  the  Parliament,  and  the 
clergy  had  become  so  excited,  that  King  William's  last  ministry 
ituule  it  a  condition  of  their  taking  of!icc  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  meet  and  deliberate.  Its  deliberations  consisted  in  a 
ttrics  of  squabbles  and  recriminations  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses.  The  Bishops  were  Whigs,  the  Presbyters  were 
Tories.  Atlerbury,  whose  book  had  been  the  chief  exciting 
ranic  of  the  movement,  was  the  niling  spirit  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  was  never  tired  of  thwarting  and  decrying  the  House 
'»f  Bishops-  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  reign  the 
l^ItternesB  between  the  two  Houses  prevailed.  An  enquiry  into 
the  catise  of  this  may  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  many  false 
notions  which  have  prevailed  as  to  the  English  Church  at  this 
period. 

At  the  Revolution  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  hearts  of  the 
jnat  majority  of  the  clergy  were  with  the  e.\pelled  King.  A 
fflomentary  exasperation  against  him  bad  prevailed  among  them 
—due  to  his  tyranny  and  proselytizing — but  this  was  not  enough 
'o  Induce  them  to  accept  the  principle  of  a  change  of  dynasty. 
They  would  have  acquiesced  in  a  Regency,  but  they  would  not 
p>  farther.  Hence  the  same  bishops  who  went  to  the  Tower 
became  nonjurors.  The  four  hundred  clergy  who  refused  to 
t^ke  the  oaths  to  King  William  were  not  a  tithe  of  those  who 
tiialiked  his  accession.     They  were  simply  the  men  who  had  the 
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courage  of  their  opinions  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  clergy,  holding 
the  same  opinions,  remained  grumbling   and  discontented  on 
their  cures.     They  were  Tories  and  Jacobites  in  heart,  and   the 
measures  taken  by  William's  government  did  not  tend  to  make 
them  less  so.      For  it  was  the  policy  of  William's  government 
to  select  carefully   for  bishops  men   who   were   known    to    be 
thoroughly  Whig  and  upholders  of  the  Revolution.     This  was 
done  after  Queen  Mary's  death  by  a  committee  of  Whig  bishops 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  among  whom  Burnet  was  the  ruling 
spirit.     Tory  Presbyters,  however  distinguished  for  learning  or 
devotion,  knew  well  that  promotion  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  them.     Thus  the  bishops  became,  as  it  were,  a  class  hostile 
to  the  clergy,  and  hence  when  bishops  and  presbyters  met  face 
to  face  came  the  explosions  of  ill-will  and  bitterness.     It  follows 
from  this,  that  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  judge  the  clergy  of  that  day 
by  the  bishops — which,  itis  believctl,  is  what  is  ordinarily  done. 
The  bishops  were  courtiers,  fine  gentlemen,  of  liberal  and  lati- 
tudinarian  views.     The^'  were  to  be  seen  at  St.  James's,  or  at 
*  the  Bath/  or  occasionally  in  a  stately  procession  through  their 
dioceses.     The  clergy  were  altogether  of  a  different  class — with 
different   habits,  tastes,  principles.     And   if  the  clergy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  not  to  be  judged  fairly  by  the  bishops, 
neither  is  their  character  and  value  to  be  estimated  by  the  con- 
troversialists.    It  was   indeed  a  controversial  age,  and  a  large 
number  of  clergy  took  part  in  the  various  controversies  which 
were  rife,  displaying  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  learning  in 
their  writings.     But  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  were  not  con- 
troversialists.    They  were  living  quiet  unobtrusive  lives  in  the 
midst  of  their  flocks  ;  men  indeed  often  of  the  type  of  the  rector 
sketched   by   George  Eliot,  '  who  had  no  lofty  aims,  no   theo- 
logical  enthusiasm ' — content   to  give   practical  lessons  on  the 
duties  of  life — but  men  also  in  many  cases  with  much  of  earnest- 
ness and  spiritual-mindcdness.     The  preservation  of  these  good 
qualities   among  the   lower  clergy,  qualities  which  were  con- 
spicuously absent  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  order, 
was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  Religious  Societies,'which  were 
established  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
gradually  extended  their  organization  through  the  land.     The 
history  of  those  societies  has  never  been  adequately  written,  and 
their    importance    has    been    greatly    overlooked.       When    the 
subject  is  fully  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  were 
these  organizations  the  means  of  preserving  spiritual  religion  in 
the  land,  but  that  the  revival  movement  of  the  Wesleys   was 
entirely  founded  on  them,  and  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  their  co-operation.     We  look  in  vain  in  Messrs.  Abbey 

and 
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and  Orcrton's  volumes  for  any  account  of  these  societies.     We 
must  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission  from  other  sources. 

It  was  in  the  year  1G78,  when  the  most  appalling  profligacy 

was  rife,  that  certain  young  men  who  had  been  impressed  by 

tbe  sermons  of  Dr.  Anthony  Horneck,  Mr.  Smithies,  and  Dr. 

Bereridge,  formed  themselves  into  an  Association  or  Guild  for 

relifjious  purposes.      They   had    weekly  meetings    for    prayer, 

singing  hymns,  and  religious  conference.     They  gave  alms  for 

the  poor  on  a  fixed  ratio,  undertook   to  attend  daily  service  at 

tbe  church,   and    the    Holy    Communion    weekly  and    on   all 

festivals.     They  procured  also  the  establishment  of  preparation 

lectures.     The  clergy  and  some  of  the  bishops  supported  this 

usociation,   and    the    scheme    of  organization    spread   rapidly. 

Fortj-two  of  these  societies  were  soon  in  existence  in  London 

wid  Westminster.      Similar   associations  were  quickly    to    be 

found  in  every  town  of  England  and   Ireland,      In  all  of  them 

ihc  greatest   loyalty  to  the   Church  was    a    fundamental    rule. 

Erery  church  service  was  to  be  attended,  while  '  counsels  of  per- 

'  'I'n'  were  given,  that  the  members  should  use  prayers  seven 

"'  '■>  a  day,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  good  works. 

flit'  great  effect  produced  by  these  organizations  is  witnessed  to 

l>v  4  Dissenting  writer.     '  They  so  improved  their  finances  by 

ci'lloctions,  that  they  were  able  to  remunerate  the  attendance  of 

niany  ch*rg>Tnen  to  re«id  prayers  :  these  aids  to  devotion  were  in 

»sbart  time  afforded  at  so  many  different  hours,  and  extended 

to  50  many  places,  as  to  include  every  hour  of  the  day.      On 

"ery   Lord's   day    there    were    constant   sacraments    in    many 

ckurches.     Greater  numbers  attended  at  prayers  and  sacraments, 

and  greater  appearances  of  devotion  were  diffused  through  the 

City,  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memory  of  man/  •     It  will 

l»c  seen  that,  when  John  and  Charles  Wesley  established  their 

ivligious  coterie  at  Oxford,  they  were  doing  nothing  more  than 

starting  among  the  undergraduates  one  of  these  religious  societies, 

which  were  then  everywhere  well-known.     The  practices  of  the 

'Methodist  Club'  were  exactly  identical  with  those  of  the  other 

kindred  bodies.      The  success  of  these  religious  societies  led, 

about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  formation 

of  aootfaer  class  of  societies,  called  '  Societies  for  Reformation  of 

-Manners.'     These  were  intenfled  to  be  aggressive,  and  to  enforce 

the  Jaws  which  then  existed  against  profanity  and  immorality. 

To  these  societies  the  clergy  generally  belonged,  and  they  met 

here  on  common  ground  not  only  with  laymen  but  also  with 
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Dissenting  teachers.    In  his  essay  on  Robert  Nelson,  Mr.  Abbey 
says : 

*  Ho  bad  taken  an  active  interest  in  tbo  Toligions  operations 
young  men,  vrbicb  sprang  up  in  London  and  other  towns  andvillageB 
about  1678.  A  few  years  later,  wbon  "  Societies  for  tbo  Beformation 
of  Manners  "  wore  formed  to  check  the  immorality  and  profanenosB 
which  were  gaiuiug  alarming  ground,  he  gave  Iub  heai'ty  co-operation 
both  to  Gburchmon  and  Dissenters  in  a  movement  which  be  held 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.' — '  English  Church/  L  109. 

But  the  fact  that  clergy  and  Dissenters  were  joined  in  this  work 
excited  the  most  lively  apprehensions  in  some  of  the  bishops. 
In  the  correspondence  of  William  Nicolson  (then  Archdeacon, 
afterwanls    Bishop   of   Carlisle)    we    have    the    most    vigorous 
protests  against  the  clergy  taking  any  part  in  this  work.      Yet 
in  one  of  his  letters  be  describes  the  *•  articles '  subscribed  by  the 
members  as  *  such  as  were  legal  and  commendable;  obliging 
them  to  reform  their  own  families,  to  inspect  the  conversation 
of  their  neighbours^  to  reprove  the  vicious,  to  inform  against  the 
obstinate,  and  to  meet  weekly  to  consult  bow  most  effectually  to 
carry  on  so  good  a  work,'  *     It  would  seem  that  these  societies 
were  very  generally  accepted   by  the  clergy.     VVc   find   them 
simultaneously  in  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, as  well  as  in  London.     Archbishop  Sharp,  who 
could  not  bring  himself  altogether  to  approve  of  them,  says ; 
*  They   are  on  foot  everywhere.*  f      In   the   market-towns   the 
clergy  preached  a  lecture  on  the  first  market-day  of  the  month,  ' 
before  which   they  read  the  Act  against  profane   cursing  and 
swearing,  with  the  proclamation  against  immorality.     In  some 
places  the  meetings  were  conducted  on  strict  church  principles,^^ 
in  others  the  clergy  seem  to  have  fraternized  with  the  Dissenting 
teachers.     Whether  or  no  the  proceedings  were  always  strictly 
in  order,  at  any  rate  the  very  general  establishment  and  activity 
of  these  societies  testifies  to  a  considerable  amount  of  activity 
among  the  country  clergy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.      Of 
the  other  class  of  societies,  previously  spoken  of,  in  which  also 
the  clergy  were  engaged,  the  organization  was  more  enduring 
and  the  effects  more  important.     For  a  testimony  of  their  close 
connection    with    the  revival   movement  we  turn  to  the  latfi^ 
historian  of  John  Wesley.  ^H 

*  The  religious  Bocioties  formed  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Ilomock,  anfl' 
revived  in  thu  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  were  not  confined  to  London  and 

•  Nioolaon's  '  OorrMpondence/  p.  147,  t  Ibid.  p.  165. 

\  Wottm  to  Nicolson,  •  Correapontioncc/  p.  16S. 
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resfaniDster,  but  oxistcd  in  different  towns  thronghout  the  kingdom. 

fa  find  tbem  in  Oxford,  Nottingham,  Gloucestor,  Bristol,  Newcastle, 
Dablin,  Kilkenny,  and  other  places,  and  all  ooting  Bubstantially 
sooording  to  the  same  mles  and  regulations.  They  mot  to  pi^yi 
ring  pealms,  and  read  the  Scriptoros  together;  and  to  reprove, 
exhort,  and  edify  one  another  by  religioua  conference.  They  also 
cvried  ont  designs  of  charity,  sach  an  supporting  lectures  and  daily 
pnyers  in  chnrches,  releasing  imprisoned  debtors,  relieving  the  poor, 
and  Bending  their  children  to  BohooL  .  .  .  Sach  were  the  roligioos 
Bocietios  which  existed  for  more  thnn  half  a  contnry  before  the 
formation  of  the  nnited  societies  of  the  peo])le  called  Methodists, 
sitd  Id  whose  rooms  and  meetings  in  London,  Bristol,  and  olsowhere, 
WliUifielJ  and  the  Wealoy  brothers,  for  a  few  years,  were  aooustomed 
lortod  and  explain  the  Scriptures  almost  every  night.  On  arriving 
in  Bristol,  Wesley  found  sneh  sooictics  as  these  assembling  in  Castle 
Street,  in  Gloucester  Lano,  in  Woavers'  Hall,  in  Nicholas  Street,  in 
tboBack  Lane,  and  in  Baldwin  Street,  and  at  once  began  oxponnding 
totbam  the  Epistle  to  the  Koniana  and  other  portions  of  the  Now 
TtfUment.'— '  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,'  by  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  i.  251. 

The  vigorous  vitality  exhibited  by  these  religious  societies^ 
and  the  widespread  influence  exercised  by  them  in  preparing 
tie  way  for  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  revival,  invite 
a  cloier  attention  to  iheir  constitution  and  history  than  they 
Uve  yd  received.  Of  devout  b(M)ks  (calculated  to  be  of  use  to 
them  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  unfruitful.  The  'Private 
Thoughts  on  Religion'  of  one  who  was  almost  their  founder  * 
woald  no  doubt  be  highly  valued.  So  also,  we  are  quite  sure, 
wai  ilobcrt  Nelson's  *  Fasts  and  Festivals,'  of  which  10,000 
copies  were  sold  in  a  very  short  time.  But  probably  no  books 
Were  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  none 
would  be  more  frequently  given  to  their  flocks  by  the  clergy, 
than  the  devout  works  of  William  Law,  'Christian  Perfection' 
and  the  'Serious  Call.'  A  very  good  account  of  these  works, 
M  celebrated  in  their  day,  is  given  by  Mr.  Overton  in  his  '  Life 
of  Law.'     Of  the  first  he  writes : 

*  Intending  the  work  to  be  exclusively  what  he  termed  it,  "a 
pttotical  treatise,"  Law  carefully  avoided  all  nioo  points  of  doctrino 
ud  defined  •*  Christian  perfection  "  at  the  outset  in  a  way  to  which  no 
one  \fho  acxM>pted  Christianity  at  all  could  take  exception,  viz.  as 
"  the  right  performance  of  our  necessary  duties  ; "  it  is  '*  such  as  men 
ifi  cloisters  and  religions  retirements  cannot  odd  more,  and  at  tbo 
18  time  Bach  as  Christians  in  all  states  of  the  world  must  not  be 
itent  with  less."  t  Of  the  value  of  the '  Serious  Call  *— one  of  thoee 
Iwokfl  which  seta  its  mark  upon  an  age — we  can  have  no  more 
itriking  testimony  than  that  of  the  historian  Gibbon.     He  says  of  it : 


Btflhop  Beveridgo. 


t  *  Lire  of  Uw/ p.  42. 
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*^ItB  precepts  aro  rigid;  but:  they  aro  foundod  on  tlio  Qospe! 
eatixe  is  ehurp,  but  it  is  druwu  from  tbe  knowledge  of  human  lil 
and  naany  of  hie  portraits  arc  not  unworthy  the  pen  of  La  Brayei 
If  he  lindfi  a  epark  of  piety  in  his  reader's  mind,  he  vsiil  soon  kind 
it  to  a  flfuno ;  and  a  philoBophcr  must  allow  that  ho  exposes  wi 
equal  severity  and  truth  tbe  strange  contrudiction  between  the  faii 
mid  i>raotico  of  the  Christian  world.'* ' — *  Life  of  Law,'  p.  111. 

Scarce  any  religious  book  has  bad  a  more  remarkable  efle 
than  this,  it  first  inHucnccd  and  awakened  John  Wesle 
who,  though  he  was  afterwards  much  at  variance  with  Lai 
never  ceased  to  admire  it.  Charles  Wesley  and  VVhitcfiel 
were  also  greatly  impressed  by  it.  Among  those  who  hai 
borne  testimony  to  its  searching  power,  may  be  reckoned  Hen] 
Venn,  Thomas  Scott,  John  Newton,  and  Thomas  Adaii 
Dr.  Johnson  has  left  it  on  record  that  Law  was  '  an  ove 
match  '  for  him.  Bishop  Home  and  VVilliam  Jones  of  Naylan 
have  borne  emphatic  witness  to  its  merits.  This  book  wi 
very  widely  read,  and  highly  valued  by  the  clergy.  Dr.  Bray 
Libraries  for  clergy  existed  in  considerable  numbers,  Kebl 
in  his  'Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,'  mentions  the  Bishop^s  *ei 
riching  the  clerical  libraries'  with  copies  of  Law's  works 
Mr.  Overton  quotes  a  case  of  a  clergyman  having  presente 
every  parishioner  with  a  copy  of  the  'Serious  Call.*  I  Bi 
when  William  Law  (juittcd  the  safe  ground  of  practical  tcacl 
ing,  and  allowed  himself  to  plunge  into  the  unfathomabl 
depths  of  mystical  religion,  his  influence  over  his  age  was  los 
*  The  eighteenth  century,'  says  Mr.  Abbey,  *  was  an  age  whe 
sober  religion  would  hear  of  no  competitor.'  *  It  may  be  sai< 
without  any  disparagement  of  a  host  of  eminent  English  divini 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  their  entire  sympathies  wei 
with  the  reasonable  rather  than  with  the  spiritual  side  < 
religion.' I  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  exactly  this  special  charai 
teristic  of  the  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  has  cause 
them  to  be  so  undervalued  and  underestimated.  Practic; 
religion — the  recommendation  of  the  duties  of  life — cannot  I 
put  into  the  attractive  form  in  which  spiritual  rhapsodies  ma 
be  clothed.  The  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  rath< 
diligent  pastors  than  popular  preachers.  They  did  not  perha] 
deliver  'awakening'  sermons,  but  they  guided  their  people  i 
the  way  of  godliness,  without  which  all  'awakening'  is  a  mej 
farce,  'The  whole  theology  of  the  eighteenth  century/  saj 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  'has  a  specially  moral  turn.  Religion  Wi 
regarded    far   less    as    providing    expression    for   our   deepe 
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emotions,  or  as  a  body  of  old  traditions  invested  with  the  most 
touching  poetical  associations,  than  as  a  practical  rule  of  life.'  * 
Many  of  the  clergy  were,  no  doubt,  too  secular ;  many  were 
aegligent  of  their  work.  But  as  a  class  they  have  been  far  too 
geoerally  condemned.  One  special  reason  for  this  is  well  put 
by  Mr.  Abbey : 

TliQ  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  reyival,  who  wero  mietrnderstood 
ud  in  many  cases  cruelly  treated  by  the  clergy  of  their  day,  oould 
•Ctfcely  help  taking  the  gloomiest  possible  view  of  the  Htato  of  tho 
Chufcn  at  large,  and  wero  hardly  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
R«Uy  good  points  of  men  who  were  violently  projadiood  against 
tbeiaselTce,  whilo  their  biographers  in  later  times  have  boon  perhaps 
1  little  too  apt  to  bring  ont  in  stronger  relief  tho  brightness  of  their 
liooes'  portraits  by  making  the  background  a6  dark  aB  poseible.' — 
'English  Church;  ii,  3. 

*  There  were,*  says  one  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  over- 
great  tenderness  for  the  clergy,  *  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  many  religious  leaders  whoso  devotion  has  not  been 
exceeded  in  more  recent  times,' f  This  observation  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Wesleys  and  the  Revivalists,  whose 
tiiiunphs  have  been  sutficicntly  glorified  in  numerous  books  in 
these  modern  days ;  but  to  others  less  known  to  fame,  but  not 
Ictt  Dieful  in  their  generation.  Of  these  we  select  one  who  is 
Kucely  mentioned  in  the  two  ponderous  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Abbey  and  Overton,  but  who  assuredly  deserves  a  diflferent 
tft^atment  in  any  account  of  the  English  Church  of  the 
eighteenth  century — William  Jones  of  Nayland,  As  a  contnv 
voniftlist,  Mr.  Jones  is  quite  equal  in  learning,  acutencss, 
bufflnur,  and  point,  to  William  Law.  Hut  it  is  not  in  that 
capacity  that  we  desire  to  speak  of  him.  He  was  also  admir- 
able OS  a  parish  priest,  but  it  is  especially  as  a  censor  of  the 
lollies  and  evU  habits  of  the  day  that  we  admire  him.  Thus 
be  rabes  his  voice  against  the  heathenish  taste  which  trans- 
formed churches  into  hideous  mausoleums  : 

'The  fabulons  objects  of  tho  Grecian  mythology  have  oven  got 
pottcsaion  of  our  ohiirchcs  ;  in  one  of  which  I  have  seen  a  monnmout 
^tb  elegant  figures  2»  largo  as  life  of  tho  throe  Fates — Clotho. 
l^becud,  and  Atropos — spinning  and  clipping  the  thread  of  a  groat 
Hun's  life.  .  .  In  our  rural  ornaments  we  have  temples  to  all  tho  Pagan 
ilutiee;  and  in  tho  city  a  pnuthoon  wherein  there  is  a  general 
UNnibly  of  all  the  sons  and  danghtera  of  pleasure  under  tho  auspicos 
of  htatben  demons.  How  strange  it  would  have  been  if,  whilu  tho 
^plos  of  the  heathens  had  been  doUicated  to  Yonua,  Mars,  and 
Btcchus,  their  gardens  had  been  adorned  with  statues  of  Moses  and 

*  *  Kngliah  ThoogUt.'  u.  2.         t  L&»lie  Stephen.  *  KngUab  Thought,'  ij.  S84. 
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Aaron,  and  tlio  wd\l&  of  tlieir  hoases  paiutcd  with  tbo  distraction  of 
Sodom,  tlic  Qvortbrow  of  Pbainoh,  the  deliYory  of  the  two  tables  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  sncb-liko  subjects  of  sacred  bistory !  Wbo  would 
not  bavo  infeiTcd  in  eucb  a  case  tbat  tbeir  temples  wore  frequented 
oat  of  form,  while  their  inclinations  wore  towards  tbo  law  of  Moses 
and  the  God  of  tlic  Hebrc^vs  ?  But  alas !  no  bcatbons  were  ever 
found  to  be  so  iucoubistent/ — Jonos, '  On  tbe  Growth  of  Heatbcnism/ 

Not  less  severe  is  be  on  tbe  prevailing  taste  in  poetry: — ^H 

' If  a  stranger  wfro  to  judge  of  onr  religion  from  tbe  pmcticoof 
onr  poets  and  tragedians,  bo  would  take  Pitgani&m  to  be  the  esta- 
blished  religion  of  tbe  country;  fur  besides  bynms  to  Yonus  and 
BacchuB,  and  wooil-nympbs  and  wator-nympbs,  wo  sco  virtues  and 
attribute*  impersonated  and  deified  as  of  old.  Wo  bavo  odes  to  Liberty, 
odoB  to  Health,  odes  to  Contentment;  in  which  Health  is  prayed  to 
for  health,  and  Contentment  is  iutreatcd  to  give  contentment,  tbat  ia 
to  be  the  cause  of  itself.  If  tbe  nativity  and  genius  of  some  learned 
man  is  to  be  celebrated,  Lucina  presides  at  hh  birth,  Minerva  teaches, 
Phcebu3  inspires  him.  When  bis  death  is  to  be  lamented,  what  can 
bis  surviving  friend  say  for  him  but  wish  himself  Orpheus,  that  so 
with  bis  lyre  bo  might  go  down  to  hell  and  prevail  on  Pinto  (the 
keeper  of  .all  dead  Christians !)  to  restore  him  back  again.' — Ibid. 

With  bis  fine  vein  of  humour  and  his  facile  pen  Mr.  Joaes 
stood  ready  to  assail  every  form  of  mischief  and  folly  which 
appe.iretl  in  his  day.  Lord  Chesterfield's  miserable  book  was 
gibbeted  by  him,  as  was  also  Archdeacon  Hlackburne's  Lati- 
tudinarianism.  The  eccentricities  of  the  Methodists  did  not 
escape  liim,  and  he  has  a  pungent  word  for  the  mysticism  of 
Mr.  Law,  whose  practical  works  be  had  greatly  admired.  We 
must  venture,  al  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  to  exhibit  the 
antidote  wbicb  he  provided  to  the  mischievous  novel  literature 
of  his  day  :— 

*  The  end  of  a  novel  is  to  please,  and,  how  is  this  end  to  be 
obtained?  Nuthiug  will  please  looso  people  but  intrigues  and  loose 
adventures;  nothing  will  please  tbo  unlettered  profligate  but  blas- 
phemous sneers  upon  religion  and  tlie  Holy  Scriptures ;  nothing  will 
please  the  vicious  but  the  palliation  of  vice  and  tho  contempt  of 
virtue  ;  therefore  novelists  and  comic  writers,  wbo  study  popularity 
cither  for  praise  or  profit,  mix  up  viue  with  amiable  qualities  to  cover 
and  recommend,  while  virtne  is  compounded  with  such  ingredients  afl 
have  ft  natural  tendency  to  make  it  odious.  I  have  sometimes  been 
Btruok  with  tho  reflection,  that  few  writers  who  forgo  a  series  of 
events,  loolc  upon  their  attempt  in  a  serious  light  and  consider  the 
bazord  of  the  undertaking ;  how  they  are  in  continual  danger  of 
giving  us  fiilse  notions  of  tlio  consoquonoeB  of  human  actions,  and  of 
misrepresenting  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence.* — Jones,  *  Letters  of 
a  Tutor  to  his  Pupils.' 
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Of  a  similar  spirit  to  Mr.  Jones,  uniting  keen  practical 
insight  to  earnest  Christian  principle,  was  George  Home,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich,  He  also  is  only  slightly  mentioned 
Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton,  though  pronounced  in  his 
kv  to  be  'without  exception  the  best  preacher  in  England.* 
Home,  in  his  •  Apology,*  made  an  admirable  defence  of  true 
suund  Scriptural  teaching,  in  which  the  moral  duty  and  its 
religious  basis  are  not  allowed  for  a  moment  to  be  severed.  It 
ii  curious  to  observe  that  Home  in  his  day  strongly  objected  to 
an  attempt  at  making  a  Revised  V^ersion  of  Scripture,  which 
was  advocated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  the  famous  Hebrew  scholar, 
ua  the  ground  that  it  would  unsettle  mcn*s  minds.  He  also 
ich  disliked  the  practice  of  illustrating  and  supjwrting  Scrip- 
from  heathen  mythologies  and  fables.  We  shall  have 
letliing  to  say  presently  on  the  unwarranted  assertion  that 
le  Methodists  were  driven  out  of  the  Church,  but  in  passing 
»e  may  note  that  this  charge  cannot  at  any  rate  be  brought 
linsl  Bishop  Home,  who  authorized  his  clergy  to  allow  the 
Lesleys,  or  any  ordained  clergymen,  the  use  of  their  pulpits  if 
they  thought  fit.  The  great  enemies  of  the  Wesley ans  were 
the  genuine  Church  of  England  men,  but  the  Calvinistic 
ingelirals. 

In  Quttng  the  indications  of  sound  practical  religion  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  apart  from  the 
labours  o(  the  Wesleys  and  the  Revivalists,  we  are  brought, 
furiously  enough,  to  the  rectory  of  Epworth,  the  home  of  the 
apostles,  where  their  good  father  was  content  to  live  and 
ibour  for  the  souls  of  his  people  on  the  old  lines  of  the  Church 
flf  England.     It  is  well  observed  by  Mr,  Overton  that — 

'  The  picture  given  us  of  the  family  at  Epworth  Eectory  is  an 
iUoiitration  of  the  remark,  that  the  wholesalo  cenfiure  of  the  whole 
Uidy  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  early  port  of  the  eighteenth 
centnty  hoe  been  far  too  swueping  and  severe.  Here  is  an  instance, 
Util  it  is  not  spoken  of  na  a  uniqne  or  even  as  an  exceptional  instanco, 
cf  s  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  with  his  whole  family  living  an 
eiemplary  life,  and  adorning  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.* — 
'English  Church,'  ii.  66. 

But  the  enquirers  after  genuine  religion  and  its  upholders  will 
find  perhaps  their  richest  treasure  In  the  good  Bishop  Wilson 
and  his  island  diocese.  It  is  singular — indeed  passing  strange — 
that,  in  ^  scries  of  Essays  on  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  so  little  should  be  said  of  its  most  saintly 
"isbop.  Wilson  is  only  mentioned  casually  and  incidentally 
in  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton's  volumes,  while  an  inordinate 
amount  of  space  is  given  to  Tillotson — the  Hobbes  of  the  pulpit. 
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The  references  also  when  Wilson  is  mentioned  are  to  Crultwel] 
Life  of  the  Bishop.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  writers 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  long  and  elaborate  Life, 
the  composition  of  which  was  for  so  many  years  to  John  Kcble 
a  labour  of  love.  We  turn  to  one,  from  whom  perhaps  we 
might  least  expect  it,  for  a  really  appreciative  notice  of  Wilson  : — 

'Wilson,  tho  Apostolio,  was  a  man  of  the  old  Gacerdotol  type,  ftill 
of  simplicity,  tenderness,  devution,  and  with  a  sincere  belief  (inoffen- 
sive becauBO  allayed  with  no  tincture  of  pride  or  ambition)  in  tha 
sacred  privileges  of  the  Church.  His  superstitions  (for  ho  is  super- 
Btitious)  no  more  provoko  anger,  than  the  simple  fancies  of  a  child  ; 
and  wo  honour  him  as  wo  should  honour  all  men  whoso  life  and 
thoughts  were  in  perfect  harmony,  and  guided  by  noble  motives.  To 
read  him  is  to  lovo  him  ;  hu  helps  us  to  recognize  tho  fact,  that  luiuiy 
of  the  thoughts  which  supported  his  noblo  nature  in  its  journey 
through  this  life  may  be  ajiplicalde  in  a  different  costume  to  the 
Borrows  and  trials  which  also  change  their  form  rather  than  their 
ohoracter.  His  example  proves  conclusively  that  a  genuine  Christian 
thcologixm,  in  the  most  characteristic  sense  of  the  term,  might  still  be 
found  under  the  reign  of  Gcorgo  II.  in  tho  Lslo  of  Man.' — Lealie 
Stephen, '  Rngliflh  Thought,'  ii.  384. 

Bishop  Wilson  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Church  of  England  man,  who,  without  seeking  for  excitement, 
laboured  diligently  for  the  edification  of  bis  people  according  to 
the  doctrines  and  standard  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and  of  this  type,  we  contend,  there  were  many  specimens  to  be 
found  in  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  England.  They  were  not  Revivalists.  They  were  not  a 
part  of  what  were  called  the  *  serious  *  clergy,  i.e.  the  Calvinistic 
Evangelicals.  They  were  quiet,  simple  men,  who  taught  prac- 
tical truths  and  loved  the  Prayer-book  which  embodied  them. 
That  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  really  attached  to  the 
Prayer-book,  no  more  convincing  proof  could  be  given  than 
the  entire  failure  of  the  movement  in  which  Archdeacon  Black- 
burnc  bore  the  most  prominent  part.  To  understand  this  fully, 
and  to  estimate  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  character  of  the 
clergy  of  this  period,  we  must  recur  to  an  earlier  date,  and  sketch 
the  history  of  what  was  known  as  the  Latitudinarian  movenacnt* 

From  the  days  of  Hales  and  ChilUngworth  there  had  existed 
within  the  Church  of  England  a  school  of  divines,  who  held  that 
opinions  were  of  minor  importance,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  ground  of  censure.  This  school  received  a  great  impetus 
after  the  Restoration  by  the  writings  of  those  who  are  known  as 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
stimulated  by  certain  other  special  causes.    For  at  that  time  there 
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was  a  sudden  outburst  of  anti-Trinitarian  or  Arlan  views;  and 
il  tbus  became  a  serious  and  pressing  question  with  some  of  tlie 
ckrgj^  whether,  holding  these  views,  thej  could  continue  to  retain 
preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  Some,  by  adopting  the 
latitadinariaD  theory,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  might  do 
ibis.  Others,  more  honest  or  more  logical,  become  Dissenters. 
So  much  being  thus  staked  on  the  upholding  of  the  Latitudi- 
Otfian  view,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  a  considerable 
nomber  of  writers  trying  to  support  It.  It  is  singular  to  meet 
with  the  argument  of  the  famous  Tract  90  anticipated  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  writes  that  'every  person  may  reasonably 
ipee  to  forms  whenever  he  can  in  any  sense  at  all  reconcile 
them  with  Scripture.'  It  was  to  refute  the  preposterous  notion, 
that  Arians  could  find  a  proper  home  within  a  Trinitarian 
Chorch,  that  Wnterland  wrote  his  '  Case  of  Arian  Subscription 
Eiamined,'  which  Dr.  Sykes  had  the  assurance  to  answer.* 
From  records  of  the  time  we  gather  that  there  were  here  and 
there  clergy  who,  holding  Arian  views,  ventured  to  alter  the 
Liltirgy  to  suit  them.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Wasse,  rector  of 
Aynhoe,  by  Dr.  Chambers,  rector  of  Achurch,  and  others. 
But  this  course  was  perilous  when  there  was  anything  like 
uscopal  supervision.  And  the  pure  Latitudinarian  theory. 
It  an  Arian  could  quietly  acquiesce  in  Trinitarian  formulae, 
could  really  satisfy  but  few  minds.  Hence  an  attempt  to  alter, 
authority,  the  formularies  of  the  Church  naturally  resulted. 
first  step  was  made  by  the  publication  of  a  book  called 
Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions,*  by  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Alcon- 
hory.  This  was  a  collection  of  pieces  by  various  hands,  all 
advocating  a  trenchant  review  of  the  Liturgy.  The  extreme 
terror  of  being  found  out,  displayed  by  the  compiler,  proves 
I'learly  enough  that  the  idea  ivas  by  no  means  a  popular  one.f 
Mr.  .\bbcy  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  a  '  moderate  and 
judicious  spirit'  (i.  434).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  not 
*nanv  English  Churchmen  of  the  present  day,  who  should  wade 
through  *  The  Expediency  and  necessity  of  Revising  and  im- 
proving the  Public  Liturgy,'  '  A  blow  at  the  Root,'  &c.,  would 
agree  with  him.  The  book,  however,  bad  important  conse- 
aaenres.  It  produced  some  spirited  replies,  and  it  was  eagerly 
dcfendc<l  by  Francis  Blackburne,  rector  of  Richmond  in  York- 
fcliire.  Blackburne  wont  much  further  than  the  original  writer, 
lis  extreme  views  so  pleased  Hutton,  Archbishop  of 
at    he    made    him   Archdeacon    of  Cleveland.      Thus 

Liadaey,  *  History  of  Unitarian  Doctrine/  p.  489. 
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encouraged,  he  resolved  to  organize  a  determined  movement 
against  clerical  subscription.  He  published  (in  1766)  a  book 
called  the  '  Confessional,'  in  which  he  advocates  the  view  that 
*all  imposed  subscriptions  to  articles  of  faith  and  reiigioui 
doctrines,  conceived  in  non-scriptural  terms  and  enforced  bj 
human  authority,  are  utterly  unwarrantable;'  and  associatin| 
with  himself  some  men  of  like  views,  they  prepared  a  petition 
to  Parliament  for  releasing  the  clergy  from  all  obligations  ol 
subscription.  The  whole  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laymen  who  had 
signed  the  Articles,  were  canvassed  for  signatures,  but  only  a 
total  of  250  signatures  could  be  procured,  many  being  those  ol 
laymen.  No  more  complete  proof  than  this  could  be  afforded 
that  the  clergy  as  a  body  were  really  attached  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  valued  the  formularies  from  which  the  Archdeacoi 
sought  to  release  them.  Several  of  the  bishops  gave  a  feebh 
support  to  the  movement,  but  the  heart  of  the  presbyters  wai 
sound.  Mr.  Abbey,  in  his  long  and  somewhat  rambling  essaj 
on  the  Latitudinarians,  seems  inclined  to  excuse  the  movement,' 
but  it  was  very  differently  spoken  of  when  the  petition  wft 
presented  in  the  House  of  Commons : —  ^M 

*  These  gentlemen,*  said  Ednmud  Burko,  '  want  to  bo  proferrei 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  cstflblished,  but  thoi 
cuusciences  will  not  allow  thora  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  an( 
practices  of  that  Church,  that  is,  they  want  to  be  teachers  in  a  Chnrc! 
to  which  thoy  don't  belong.  This  is  an  odd  sort  of  hardship.  The; 
want  to  recoivQ  the  emoluments  appropriated  fur  teaching  one  set  a 
doctrines,  while  thoy  aro  teaching  another.  If  they  do  not  liko  th 
establishment,  there  aro  an  hundred  different  modes  of  dissent  i 
which  they  may  teach.  But  even  if  they  aro  so  unfortunately  oil 
cmnstanced  that  of  all  that  variety  nono  will  please  them,  they  hav 
&ee  liberty  to  assemble  a  congregation  of  thoir  own,  and  if  an 
persons  think  their  fancies  worth  paying  for,  they  are  at  liberty  t 
maintain  them  as  their  clergy — nothing  hinders  it.  But  if  the 
cannot  got  an  hundred  people  together  who  will  pay  for  their  readin 
a  Litorgy  after  their  form,  with  what  face  can  they  insist  on  th 
nation's  conforming  to  their  ideas,  for  no  other  visible  purpose  tha 
for  enabling  them  to  receive  with  a  good  conscience  the  tenth  part  < 
your  landsV — 'Parliamentary  History,*  xvii.  2-45-297. 


« 


The  petition  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  much  to^ 
satisfaction,  no  doubt,  both  of  the  High  Churchmen  and  of  tb 
*  serious' clergy,  or  Evangelicals,  who  were  as  much  opposed  \ 
the  movement  as  any  of  their  brethren.  The  failure  of  tl 
anti-subscription  movement  causetl  some  of  the  clergy,  who  we] 
unorthodox  in  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

•  *  English  Church;  i.  440. 
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lleGiurcb,  which  was  a  decided  gain  and  increase  of  strength 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  land.  For  these  men  had  been 
occapjing  an  untenable  position,  misleading  and  perplexing 
their  congregations,  and  ministering  with  uneasy  consciences. 
Freed  from  the  trammels  which  had  oppressed  them,  they 
woald  be  able  to  work  with  honesty  and  earnestness  in  up- 
holding what  they  thought  to  be  the  truth.  Thus  the  effect  of 
the  anti-subscription  movement  was  to  make  the  clergy  as  a 
bodj*  more  orthodox,  and  more  attached  to  the  Prayer-book. 

In  a  pleasant  gossipping  Essay  on  *  Church  Abuses,'  Mr, 
Overton  offers  some  kindly,  if  not  very  vigorous,  protests  against 
the  indiscriminating  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  on  the  clergy 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  words  may  help  us  not  only  to 
iDSwer  the  charges  which  have  been  made,  but  also  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  their  having  been  made.  •  There  was  a  strong 
and  growing  tendency,'  he  writes,  '  in  the  Georgian  era  to  make 
the  very  worst  of  clerical  delinquencies.  Fur  it  is  a  curious 
(act  that,  while  the  Church  as  an  establishment  was  most 
popular,  her  ministers  were  most  unpopular.'  *  We  think  that 
thu  fact  is  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  The 
ige,  without  doubt,  was  a  grossly  immoral  one.  Had  the  clergy 
been  as  bad  as  the  laity,  they  would  not  have  been  unpopular, 
but  the  reverse.  The  very  fact  of  their  giving  countenance 
t»  the  irregularities  of  the  laity,  by  sharing  in  them,  would 
Wve  made  them  popular.  When,  therefore,  we  are  assureil 
that  *  there  had  never  been  a  time  when  the  ministers  of 
relig:ion  were  held  in  so  much  contempt  as  in  the  Hanoverian 
^jeriod,  or  when  satire  on  Churchmen  was  so  congenial  to  the 
^H|neTal  feeling,'  t  "^^  pu^  ^^s  down  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy  — 
^H||&  displicere  laudari  est.'  To  be  scoffed  at  by  such  writers 
^^HBd  Hcrvey,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole,  is  no 
(*wcredit.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  though  the  clergy  of 
tbis  period  were  so  unpopular,  and  though  all  the  wits  exercised 
^belr  ingenuity  in  holding  them  up  to  ridicule,  '  we  find  singu- 
larlj  few  charges  of  gross  immorality  brought  against  them. 
Eiccssive  love  of  preferment,  and  culpable  inactivity  in  per- 
l^tinning  the  duties  of  their  office,  are  the  worst  accusations  that 
*re  brought  against  them.' J 

It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  clergy  of  the  eighteenth 
centary  had  the  energy,  activity,  and  general  earnestness,  of 
thow  of  to-day.  But  their  age  was  not  suited  for  it.  What 
good  could  be  done,  must  be  done  quietly,  unostentatiously. 

*  'EDKlish  Charcb/  ii.  20. 

t  Ur.  I'utteeon  in  '  Kdwya  And  RoTiewa.*  quoted  la  *  English  Oborch,'  ii.  20. 
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There  was  no  inachinerj  for  produclpg  great  and  striking^ 
results,  no  religious  papers,  no  great  organizations,  no  missions. 
The  parish  priest  had  to  trust  to  his  ow^n  unaided  labours. 
Neglected  by  his  bishops,  despised  by  the  great  and  rich> 
miserably  underpaid,  with  but  few  comforts  in  life,  he  yet 
might  often  be  found  leading  a  laborious  life  among  his  people, 
striving  both  by  precept  and  example  to  raise  them  somewhat 
above  the  low  tone  of  the  prevailing  immorality.  But,  It  may 
be  said,  how  can  this  estimate  of  the  clergy  of  that  day  be 
reconciled  with  the  attitude  which  they  took  towards  the 
Methodists,  and  the  sturdy  and  violent  opposition  with  which. 
In  many  cases,  they  met  the  work  of  the  Wesley s  and  White- 
field?  Were  not  the  Weslcyans  thrust  out  of  the  Church 
because  they  were  too  spiritual-minded,  too  earnest,  for  the  low 
standard  then  prevailing  among  the  clergy?  We  answer  that 
there  was  no  thrusting  out  of  the  Wesleyans  by  the  Cburch, 
The  whole  thing  is  a  dream.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  John 
Wesley  commenced  a  system  which,  after  a  time,  led  of  neces- 
sity, and  by  the  natural  laws  of  growth  and  expansion,  to  a 
separation  from  the  Church.  This  was  soon  perceived  by  all 
those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  leading  the  movement. 
The  Weslcys  were  at  first  assisted  by  many  of  the  clergy.  These 
men  went  with  John  Wesley  as  far  as  they  lawfully  could,  and 
then  they  drew  back.  They  were  able  to  accept  the  Methodist 
view  of  doctrine,  that  conversion  is  to  be  teste<l  by  inward 
assurance  ;  and  of  discipline,  that  bishops  were  to  be  obeyed  by 
them  only  when  their  consciences  agreed  to  their  order;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
by  the  lay  preachers,  they  could  go  no  further.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  affection  to  his 
brother,  Charles  Wesley  would  have  quitted  the  movement  at 
this  point.*  Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  clergyman  who  had  acted  much 
with  the  Wesleys,  did,  in  fact,  witlidraw,  declaring  that  '  the 
Methodists  are  no  longer  members  of  the  Church  of  England- 
They  are  as  real  a  body  of  Dissenters  from  her  as  the  Presbj- 
terlans.  Baptists,  Quakers,  or  any  body  of  Independents.' f 
But  though  strongly  appealed  to  on  this  vital  matter,  John 
Wesley  made  no  sign.  He  did  not  approve  the  practice  of 
laymen  administering  the  Holy  Communion,  but  he  would  not 
hinder  it,  which,  with  the  autocratic  power  which  he  possessed, 
he  might  easily  have  done.  By  permitting  this  schismatical 
practice,  and  by  the  no  less  schismatical  act  of  consecrating 

•  See  Tyerman'e  *  Life  of  Wesley/  ii.  382. 

t  Tycrmanfl  *  Life  of  Wetiloy,'  quoted—'  Stiadenl's  EngUaU  Churdi  Hiatoiy,' 
p.  591. 
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bishops  for  America,  John  Wesley  dul,  in  fact,  separate  from 
tKp  Church  of  his  own  will,  and  was  in  no  sense  driven  out.  * 
From  henceforth  the  clergy  could  not  properly  sanction  the 
Mfthodists,  nor  allow  Mr.  Wesley  the  use  of  their  pulpits. 
Sober  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  also  could  not  but  be 
offimded  at  the  wild  subjertivity  of  the  views  of  the  Methodists, 
md  the  hysterical  paroxysms  which  were  often  witnessed  at 
thrir  ser\'ices. 

But  (it  Is  contended)  John  Wesley  remained  a  High  Church- 
sum  to  the  end  of  his  days.  There  are  indeed  abundance 
of  veil-known  utterances  of  his  in  favour  of  the  Church  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  contrast  these  with  his  acts,  wc  shall 
find  somewhat  of  discordance.  For  instance,  when  told  by  the 
Biihop  of  Bristol  that  he  had  no  licence  to  preach  in  his 
diocese,  he  quietly  informed  the  Hishop  that  he  should  preach 
where  he  thought  it  best  to  preach,  f  When  James  Harvey 
TRDQiiftrated  with  him  on  his  irregularities  as  being  opposed  to 
Ciiholic  principles,  he  answered,  *  If  by  Catholic  principles  you 
inean  any  other  than  .Scriptural,  they  weigh  nothing  with  me/ J 
The  following  represents  his  view  of  schism  :  *  These  steps — 
Dot  of  choice,  but  of  necessity — I  have  slowly  and  deliberately 
taken.  If  any  one  is  pleased  to  call  this  separating  from  the 
Qmrch,  he  may.  But  the  law  of  England  does  not  call  it  so,  nor 
Cm  any  one  be  properly  said  to  do  so,  unless  out  of  conscience 
L*  rrfuses  to  join  in  the  service  and  partake  of  the  Sacraments 
■dininistered  therein.'  §  So,  then,  no  amount  of  schismatical 
sets  iras  to  be  reganled  as  constituting  schism,  unless  the  doer 
of  the  acts  chose  to  regard  himself  as  a  schismatic.  We  c^n 
euily  understand  that  a  clergyman  of  real  Church  principles 
VDold  find  it  hard  to  act  with  the  Methodists ;  but  as  to  the 
Inders  of  Methodism  being  driven  out  of  the  Church,  the 
tMertion  is  altogether  preposterous.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
troteniftl  persecution,  Bishops  Gibson,  Lavington,  and  Wor- 
hnrfon,  and  Dr.  Wateriand,  only  did  their  bounden  duty  in 
defending  the  Catholic  doctrine  from  the  mistaken  subjectivity 
of  the  Revivalists;  and  in  the  later  controversy  with  the  £van- 
gdic&ls,  tlje  Wesleyans  and  Arminian  School  were  quite  able 
to  hold  their  own.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Wesleys  by  the  Bishops.  Bishop  Home  of  Norwich,  as 
1*41  been  already  stated,  told  his  clergy  to  admit  them  to  their 
churches.     Bishop  Lowth  seems  to  have  flattered  John  Wesley 

*  'Wbeo  John  Wesley  ordained  Coke  and  Asbiiry  to  bo  "  auporinteaden W 
^  WbAtooAt  and  Vwey  to  be  elders,  be  to  all  laltiota  aud  purposes  croned  the 


SoHcoo.'— '  Engliflh  Churcb/  ii.  83. 
t  TjennAo,  i  245.  X  '  EugUsh  Chorob,*  iL  76. 
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somewhat  inordinately.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Exeter  entertained  him 
at  dinner.  Archbishop  Potter  was  *  very  aflcctionate  to  him.'  • 
Indeed,  the  fault  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  it  is  usually  btamed.  It  ought 
to  have  taken  a  firm  and  united  stand  against  the  eccentricities 
of  the  Methodists.  But  the  abeyance  of  Convocation  rendered 
this  impossible.  Meantime  the  clergy  had  to  stand  by  power- 
less, and  see  the  utmost  confusion  intrtxluccd  into  their  parishes, 
the  parochial  system  utterly  ignored,  and  even  in  those  parishes 
where  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  '  Gospel '  was  most  fully 
preached,  the  Chapel  set  up  as  a  rival  to  the  Church,  f  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  feel  some  annoyance  at  this;  and 
though  the  VVesleys  never  spoke  bitterly  of  the  clergy,  yet  the 
railings  of  George  Whitefield  were  notorious,  and  sufficiently 
exasperating.  The  clergy  also  would  be  apt  to  consider  that 
there  was,  after  all,  nothing  so  very  wonderful  in  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  the  Methodists,  inasmuch  as  they  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual excitement,  and  by  rapidly  shifting  from  one  place  to 
another,  provided  novelty  both  for  the  hearers  and  the  preachers. 
John  Wesley  himself  had  never  had  the  charge  of  a  parish,  and 
he  utterly  undervalued  parochial  work. 

*  Ho  was  of  opinion — Burely  a  meet  erroneous  opinion — that  if  he 
were  confined  to  one  spot  he  should  preach  himself  and  hia  whole 
eongregntiuu  asleep  in  a  twelvemonth.  Ho  uovor  estimated  at  its 
proper  value  tho  real  Bolid  work  which  others  were  doing  in  their 
roapoctive  parishes.  He  bitterly  regretted  that  Fletcher  would 
persist  in  wuHtiug  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  Madoloy.  Ho  had 
little  faith  in  toe  permanency  of  the  good  which  tho  Apostolic 
Walker  waa  doing  at  Truro.  Much  as  ho  estoemod  Venn  of  Hudders- 
fiold,  ho  coidd  not  he  content  tu  leave  tho  parish  in  his  hands.  He 
expressed  himself  very  strongly  to  Adams  of  Winteringham  on  the 
futility  of  his  work  in  his  parish.  Ho  utterly  rejected  Walker's 
advice,  that  ho  should  induoo  some  of  his  itinoront  preachers  to  he 
ordained,  and  to  settle  in  country  parishes.  He  thought  that  this 
would  not  only  narrow  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  also  cripple 
thoir  energies  even  in  their  contracted  sphero.' — '  English  Churdi,' 
ii.  75. 

It  might  be  thought,  not  unnaturally,  by  the  clergy,  that  & 
system  which  required  all  this  novelty  and  sensationalism  was 
hardly  based  upon  a  very  sure  foundation,  and  that  the  results- 
of  it,  though  numerically  striking,  might  often  be  spurious  anA 
transitory.     Hence  they  might  not  feel   themselves  powerfulij^ 


•  *  EnglUh  Churcli,'  ii.  9,  note. 

t  Thin  wns  the  case  at  iluddcrsfield,  ^hcre  Mr,  YeDQ  was  *  loved,  catooioe^ 

nnd  oonst&oU J  attended '  by  the  Metliodistd,  ^ 
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moved  by  the  numbers  of  •  canversions  '  reported  to  them,  but, 
iiid^Dg  that  the  prevailing  excitement  would  account  for  a  good 
deal,  tbejr  might  determine  to  wait  for  the  ultimate  results. 
Somewhat  may  therefore  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  attitude  of 
the  clergy  towards  the  VVesIeyans,  though  no  doubt  some 
things  were  done  which  were  not  excusable.  The  Church, 
indeed,  owes  much  to  the  Re\*ivalists,  but  that  could  not  be  seen 
10  clearly  by  the  men  of  that  generation  as  it  can  l>e  now.  We 
mnst  endeavour,  in  judging  of  this  matter,  to  put  ourselves  in 
(be  place  of  the  parish  priest  of  the  eighteenth  century — one 
'  :\i\  been  carefully  building  up  through  a  long  life  sober 
al  religion  among  his  people,  but  who  suddenly  finds  his 
jwrish  invaded,  his  church  emptied,  and  himself  despised  ;  and 
hears  fanatical  ravings  and  hysterical  convulsions  quoted  as  marks 
<if  the  Spirit's  presence — before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to 
arbitrate  aright.  VVe  are  used  to  these  things  now,  and  the 
phpnomenon  of  Church  and  Chapel  going  on  amicably  side  by 
side  may  l>e  seen  in  every  village;  but  then  it  was  new  and 
strange.  To  doctrinal  dissent  and  systematic  schism  the  clergy 
M  of  course  been  long  accustomed,  but  here  was  a  new  de- 
velopment. Here  was  a  profession  of  complete  doctrinal  agrec- 
meot,  and  a  disclaiming  of  schism,  and  yet  all  the  effects  of 
noit  complete  antagonism  produced.  Surely  there  was  some- 
thinfcf  to  excuse,  though  not  to  justify,  bitterness  and  roughness. 

To  a  considerable  number  of  ihe  clergy  the  teaching  of 
^Vhitffield  was  much  more  acceptable  than  that  of  the  Wesleys. 
The  Calvinism  of  the  Puritans  was  still  the  favoured  creed 
of  many,  and  these  were  greatly  scandalised  by  the  '  full 
■ad  free  salvation'  on  which  John  Wesley  delighted  to  dwell, 
Whitefield  adopted  the  Calvinistic  views,  and  on  this  ground  a 
practical  separation  to(jk  place  between  him  and  the  Wesleys. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  there  had  been 
much  uncertainly  in  their  teaching  as  to  the  place  to  be  occupied 
bv  good  works,  but  when  after  the  Conference  of  1771  a  Dccla- 
ntion  as  to  their  necessity  was  published  by  the  Methodists,  all 
theCftlvinisticAl  clergy  were  at  once  set  against  them.  Of  these, 
»me  co-operated  with  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Whitefield 
»nd  his  patroness,  Lady  Huntingdon.  Some  held  aloof  from 
ihcir  ministrations  as  judging  them  illegal,  but  none  of  them 
attacked  Whitefield  with  the  fierce  and  truculent  onslaughts 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Toplady  and  Rowland  Hill  upon  the 
Wcsleyans.  Singularly  enough,  the  opposition  to  Whitefield 
c*ine  from  the  side  of  the  Dissenters,  and  one  of  his  chief  oppo- 
nent? was  Dr.  Watts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the 
»cb«K>l  of  clergy  who  favoured  the  theology  of  Whitefield   had 
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increased   to  a  very   considerable   extent,  and   had  gained  for  < 
themselves    the    name   of    the    Evangelicals.       We    need    onlj^ 
mention  the  well-known  names  of  the  Venns,  Newton,  Knight, 
Cecil,   Simeon,   Scott,   Unwin,  Shirley,    Robinson,   Remain^ 
These  divines,  being  given  to  public  demonstrations  and  frequeir^ 
preaching,  and  being  ready  to  show  by  divers  outward  pcc^^j* 
liarities  the  zeal  which  unquestionably  animated  them,  attracted 
general  attention,  and  arc  usually  regarded  as  the  best  rcprese 
tativcs  of  the  Church  of  England  of  their  day,  and  as  being  t 
salt  which  saved  the  mass  from  corruption.     With  this  view 
are  not  disposed  altogether  to  agree.     We  believe  that  th 
were  many  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  close  of  fcr-lij 
century  less  known  and  regarded  than  these  good  men,  who  _^>'el 
were  much  better   representatives  than   they  were  of  the  tarue 
Church   of  England  type — men,  many  of  whom  *  have  left     hq 
memorial,*   but    to  whose    fostering  care    and    preservation      o( 
ancient  traditions  we  owe  the  vigorous  Churchmanship  of  X^he 
present  day. 

And  if  the  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not  to  be 
condemned  so  hastily,  as  is  sometimes  done,  for  lack  of  religious 
earnestness,  it  would  be  still  more  rash  ami  reprehensible  to 
cfmdemn  them  for  lack  of  learning.  VV^c  must,  of  course,  m 
allowance  for  the  special  situation  in  which  the  Church 
England  found  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  suffered  an  immense  loss  by 
the  secession  of  the  nonjurors,  and  that  in  divers  ways.  The 
seceding  clergy  ttiok  with  them  not  only  much  of  the  devotion 
and  earnestness,  but  also  very  much  of  the  learning  of  the 
English  Church.  And  the  learning,  which  by  their  departure 
they  made  useless  to  the  Church  of  England,  was  of  that  special 
character  which  a  Church  peculiarly  needs.  It  was  eccle- 
siastical and  patristic  learning — a  knowledge  of  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  P'atliers,  Liturgies,  and  primitive  usage  and 
thought.  This  in  a  great  measure  was  lost  to  the  English 
Church  by  the  cession  of  such  men  as  Hicks  and  Kettlewell, 
Leslie  and  Dmlwell,  Collier  and  Brett.  These  divines  were 
the  legitimate  successors  of  Andrewes  and  Hammond,  Mede 
and  Taylor,  but  they  themselves  left  no  successors  in  the 
Church  of  England.  A  new  school  of  Theologians  came  to 
the  front.  The  ancient  faith  of  the  Church  was  assailed,  not 
by  outsiders  or  unbelievers,  but  by  divines  in  full  communion 
■with  her.  Clarke  and  Jackson,  Whitby  and  Sykes,  attacked 
with  more  or  less  skill  and  success  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Athacasian  Creed,  subscription  to  the  Articles,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist.     The  Bangorian  controversy  seemed  to  have 
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Jrt  a  host  of  pens  in  motion,  and  the  perfect  freedom  allowed 
lo  all  after  the  Hanoverian  Succession  seemed  at  once  to  bring 
forth  from  her  own  bowels  an  array  of  enemies  to  the  system 
of  the  Church.  These  men  wrote  vigorously  and  well.  There 
vas  no  lack  of  talent  or  learning.  But  they  wrote  in  altogether 
A  different  spirit,  and  from  a  diiferent  point  of  view,  from  that 
of  the  older  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  had  no 
special  regard  for  antiquity.  They  quoted  the  Fathers  argu- 
mentatively,  but  not  with  reverence  or  respect  for  their  authority. 
They  reasoned  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  would  have  every- 
tbiflo:  subjected  to  logical  proof.  They  were  met  on  their  own 
in-nand,  with  their  own  weapons,  in  their  own  manner,  by  one 
ffho  has  earned  for  himself  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church 
ol"  England — Daniel  Waterland.  VVaterland  argued  and  wrote 
i^aiDst  Arians,  Latitudinarians,  and  Sacramentalists,  and  with 
equal  success  in  all  subjects.  His  greatest  works  were  on  the 
dtKtrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  there  was  not  one  of  his  works 
which  was  not  timely  and  useful.  His  works  do  not,  any  more 
than  those  of  his  opponents,  bear  the  character  of  our  earlier 
English  theology,  but  they  were  probably  far  more  valuable 
in  iheir  day  than  Hammond,  Andrcwes,  or  Mode,  would  have 
been.  They  are  less  massive,  less  imaginative,  but  more  strictly 
to  the  point. 

'Xot  only  from  his  proforaid  learning  and  acntencsa,  bnt  from  the 
gODeitl  cast  of  his  mind,  AVntorlnnd  was  singtdarly  adapted  for  tho 
work  which  Lo  ondurtook.  Ho  always  kuow  exactly  what  bo  meant, 
aadkaslflolmcw  how  to  conTey  his  meaning  to  his  readers.  His  style 
WW  QerroTis  and  lucid,  and  ho  never  sacrifices  clearness  to  the  graces 
of  diction.  No  one  can  over  cumploin  that  Waterland  in  obscure.' — 
•English  Church/  i.  607. 

Considered  strictly  as  a  controversialist,  Waterland  has  no 
^ual  among  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  the 
eighteenth  century  must  be  conceded  this  honour  of  having 
nlsed  up  the  most  able  and  dexterous  defender  of  the  faith 
that  our  Church  has  known.  Waterland's  work  was  directe<l 
ag^nst  writers  within  the  Church,  or  at  any  rate  within  the 
pile  of  Christianity  ;  but  another  and  perhaps  a  more  dangerous 
class  of  assailants  had  to  be  met — the  Deistical  writers — with 
whom  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  and  Fathers  would  have 
Qo  weight.  To  this  controversy  two  divines  of  the  English 
Church  made  monumental  contributions.  Bishop  Butler  put 
forth  the  most  elaborate  and  unanswerable  argumentum  ad  vere- 
oinHiam  which  has  perhaps  ever  appeared.  Bishop  Warburton 
cooBtructed  and  worked  out  with  immense  learning  a  huge  re- 
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ductio  ad  absnrduni.  Neither  of  these  great  writers  has  ha 
successors.  The  complete  demonstration  made  by  Butler,  tbi 
precisely  the  same  difficulties  are  to  be  found  in  nature  as  a3 
to  lie  found  in  revelation,  left  that  part  of  the  arg^ument  again 
Deism  complete  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  no  one  has  ventured  1 
follow  Warburton  over  the  somewhat  perilous  ground  of  tl 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Israelites  were  governed  raerci 
by  human  sanctions  and  human  Jaws.  Butler  and  VVarburtfl 
stand  apart,  as  it  were,  in  this  controversy,  through  the  speci 
character  of  their  subjects,  and  their  peculiar  method  of  tre« 
ment ;  but  of  treatises  against  the  Deists  the  literature  of  tl 
eighteenth  century  is  full,  from  the  sparkling  dialogue  i 
Bishop  Berkeley,  to  the  heavy  good  sense  of  Leland,  It  canni 
be  alleged  against  the  English  Church  of  this  period,  that  it  wi 
backward  or  dcAcicnt  in  providing  champions  for  the  fail 
when  assault  and  battery  was  suddenly  opened  upon  it  &|i 
this  new  ground.  fl 

In  two  departments  of  theology  a  vast  advance  lias  \xm 
made  in  modem  times,  those,  namely,  of  Textual  Criticis 
and  Exegesis  of  the  Scriptures.  The  earliest  cultivator 
the  first  of  these  twor  important  fields  of  study  was  Richtu 
Bentlcy,  the  greatest  word-critic  that  has  ever  been  known 
this  country.  In  the  latter  subject  it  must  be  confessed  that  t" 
eighteenth  century  can  furnish  no  distinguished  luminary,  V^ 
can  hardly  claim  so  Iiigh  a  place  for  the  learning  of  Dr.  W^hith; 
or  the  devout  lucubrations  of  Adam  Clarke  and  Thomas  Sccv 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  under  whi 
these  men  wrote  were  altogether  different  from  those  which  belo  - 
to  writers  of  the  present  day.  They  were  hampered  by  the  hog 
less  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration.  Under  these  circumstanc 
critical  exegesis  was  scarcely  |wssible.  The  commentator  eitt: 
evaded  the  crux  altogether,  or  shrouded  his  weakness  in  a  clouds 
words.  This  difficulty  did  not  hamper  so  much  another  metlt- 
of  Christian  exegesis,  namely,  that  of  sermons.  Here  therein 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  no  need  to  enter  uj^- 
unnecessary  difficulties.  The  very  mention  of  eighteenth-cent*^ 
sermons  is  apt  to  cause  a  shudder  in  a  reader  of  to-day,  E 
they  were  very  differently  reganled  in  their  own  time.  We  M 
inclined  to  doubt  Mr.  Abbey's  assertion,  that  *at  the  opening" 
the  eighteenth  century  the  pulpit  was  no  longer  the  power 
had  been  in  past  days.'  *  It  is  true  that  the  style  of  sermci 
had  changed.  They  were  no  longer  the  discursive,  imaginati'^ 
and  somewhat  overloaded  discourses  of  the  Caroline  era.     T' 
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immense    influence  and   popularity   oi    Tillotson    had  sufficed 
to  revolutioni^ee  sermon-writing,  and  to  form  a  new  standard  of 
criliciim  for    sermons.      Atterbury  and  the  High  Churchmen, 
wbiie  eschewing  Tillotson's  dangerous  principles,  nevertheless 
fanned  their  discourses  on   his  model.      The  discourses    were 
nited  to  the  age,  and  were  highly  appreciated.     A  writer  in  the 
'Taller/  speaking  of  vVtlerbury,  says  of  him  that  '  he  adds  to 
ihe  propriety  of  speech  which  might  pass  the  criticism  of   Lon- 
jriflus,  an  action  which  would  have  been  approved  by  Demos- 
thenes.    He  never  attempts  your  passions  till  he  has  convinced 
Tour  reason.     All  the   objections  which  he  can  form  are  laid 
(ipcn  and  dispersed  before  he  uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his 
irrmon  ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  vour  head,  he  very  soon  wins 
Tour  heart.'  *      From  the  days  of  Tillotson  to  the   days  of  the 
Calvinistic  Evangelicals  was  the  era  of  *  rational  *  discourses.  The 
(abject  was  argued  out :  appeals  were   made  to  the  reasoning 
faculty.     This   was  the  popular  sort  of  theology  and  the  taste 
of  the  age.    Sermons  such  as  Sherlock's  and  Blair*s,  and  Home's 
ind  Horsloy's,  were  enjoyed  as  an  intellectual  treat.     It  is  unfair 
ti  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  to-day.     Sermons  must  needs 
be  adapted  to   the   tone   of  thought,  feeling,  and  sentiment,  of 
their  time.     The  age  was  unsentimental,  prosaic,  and   rational. 
The  sermons  followed  suit.      '  It  was  some  credit  to  the  age,* 
writes  Mr.  Abbey,  *  that  the  preaching   which  it  chieHy  valued 
'tiould  have  been  of  a  sort  whose  characteristic  excellence  was 
'^iiit  it  ever  sought  in  plain  unaffected  language  to  commend 
*bc  Christian  faith  to  the  sober  reasoning  of  thinking  people.^f 
out  if  the  sermons  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  undervalued 
'n  the  present  day,  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  essayists. 
■t  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  art  of  putting  obvious 
truths   into    a    neat   and   telling   form,  so    as  to    be    read  and 
femembereil  by  the  masses,  has  never  flourished  in   such  per- 
fection as  in  the  earlier   part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     As 
^wift,  the  most  pungent  of  the  essay  writers,  was  also  a  divine, 
Uie  Church  may  claim  some  share  in  the  reputation  which  this 
class  of  writers  has  acquired.  Mr.  Overton  very  properly  defends 
Swift    from   the    charge    of   irreligion.;):      We  may   go    farther 
than  this,  and   say  that  no  man  did  in  his  day  better  service 
in  upholding  religion  against  the  scoffer  and  the  infidel.      His 
inimitable  irony  was  exactly  suited  to  take  cflrrt  upon  a  class  of 
tniads  which  would  have  been  perfectly  callous  to  exhortation 
oc  moving  appeal.     It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Swift  has  had  no 
successor.    Never  since  his  time  has  English  prose,  rich  in  all  the 
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beauties  of  style,  been  made  the  instrument  for  discharging  such 
barbed  shafts  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  As  the  century  advances,  litera- 
ture becomes  more  prosaic.    More  and  more  is  it  borne  in  upon 
the  mind,  that  the  great  defect  of  this  period  is  the  lack  o 
imagination.       The    poets    are    satirists,    and    occupied    wit 
the  affairs  of  daily  life.     There  is  no  lack  of  learned  divines 
such,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  were  Bingham,  \Va     _ 
Prideaux,  Balguy,  and  a  host  of  others.     There  is  no  lack  o:r 
devout  men :    such  as  were  William    Law,  Thomas   VVilso 
Samuel   Wesley.     But  there  is   a   grievous   lack    of    men    wh^^^ 
can  give  the  poetical  element  to  religion,  embody  it  in  strikin 
and  attractive  prose,  or  still   more  attractive  verse.     There 
no  sacred  j>oets.     Addison,  perhaps,  comes  the  nearest  to  bein 
one,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  warmth  in  his  well-known  hymn 
In  Pope*s  handling  of  religious  subjects  *  there  is  no  depth  m 
feeling;    no  grandeur   of  sentiment;    no   imaginative  power- 
Thomson's  popular  poem  has,  however,  more  of  the  religio 
spirit  in  it.     What  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  the  Psalms 
David  it  is  needless  to  mention. f    What  Swift  writes  of  one 
these  torturers  may  be  applied  to  all  : — 

'  Poor  David  novcr  could  acquit 
A  crimiual  like  thee. 
Against  his  Psalms  who  could  commit 
Such  wicked  poetry.'  J 

At  length  the  utter  unsuitableness  of  the  Psalms  for  EnglL^l^ 
metrical  rendering  set  the  hymn-writers  in  motion,  and  it  mi-:*** 
be  confessed  that  many  very  beautiful  hymns  were  produced  ^" 
that  unimaginative  time.  Among  the  multitude  of  collecti<^  *■** 
of  these  lyrics  which  our  day  has  seen  and  welcomed,  the  ver^^® 
of  Watts  and  Df>ddridgc,  of  C.  VV'eslcy  and  Toplady,  of  Newfc*^^^ 
and  Cowpcr,  still  hold  their  place,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
not  overshadowed  by  any  more  recent  effiisions. 

No  sketch  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  duri 
the  eighteenth  century  would  be  at  all  complete,  without  so 
account  of  the  Church  observances  and  Church  services  of  iIb.  ^^ 
day,     A  chapter  on  these   subjects   is  given  us  in  the  volunv  ^^  ; 
under  consideration,  and  contains  much  interesting  informati 
As  to  the  fabrics  of  the  churches,  but  little  care  was  shown  f^"^*-* 
their  preservation  and  adornment,  and  but   little   reverence  w 
felt  for  the  sacredncss  of  the   building  and  its  separation  fr<^ 
profane  uses.     But  we  must   be  careful,  in  all  fairness,  not 

♦  '  Bngliah  Chumh/  ii.  263. 

t  It  is  said  that  aixty-fivo  versions  of  them  in  poetry  were  made  in 
oigbtccnlii  L'ontury. 
I  SwUt's  '  Bemarks  on  Gibbs'a  Pmlma.' 
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blame  the  age  too  severely  for  this.  This  state  of  things  was 
not  ppailiar  to  that  age.  Incleetl,  matters  were  far  worse  in 
this  respect  in  the  Middle  A^es.  Then  it  was  customary  to 
told  law-courts,  fairs,  and  markets,  in  churches — to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  in  them — to  act  plays  and  interludes  within  their 
valU^  and  to  allow  in  them  church-ales  and  drinking  bouts.  It 
is  probable  that  the  custom  of  setting  up  pews  in  churches  was 
due  originally  to  the  common  and  unseemly  uses  to  which  the 
MTes  of  churches  were  put.  The  system  of  enclosed  boxes  soon 
bwarae  the  established  rule,  and  not  only  spoilt  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  building,  but,  by  isolating  the  congregation 
into  a  number  of  little  family  parties,  destroyed  the  notion  of 
united  worship,  and  of  any  hearty  joining  in  the  responses  and 
psabnody.  Under  this  system  the  Church  of  the  eighteenth 
centary  suffered  heavily. 

The  horrible  taste  in  decoration  prevalent  in  the  Georgian 
*ra— the  doves,  the   cherubs,  the   huge   eyes,  the  painted  cur- 
tains, the   gaudy  altar-pieces — seem  to  us  in  the    present  day 
*nou»h  to  have  made  their  churches  insufferable.     But  it  should 
be  remcraboreil  that  it  was  not   so   to   the  men  and  women  of 
^l  day.     The  decoration  displayed  in  churches  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  that  which  was   to  be   seen  in  houses,  in  dress,  in 
*quipages,  in  liveries,  in  uniforms.      It  was  all  heavy,  massive, 
^nd  ugly  Kigether.     But  it  was  the  deliberate  taste  of  the  age, 
3Qd  perhaps  not  so  very  much  inferior  to  the  neat  uniformity  of 
the  compo-Gothic  church  of  the   beginning  of   this    century. 
But  however  ugly  the  eighteenth-century  churches  were,  it  is 
Certain  that  they  were  used,  at   least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
**ntury,  with  much  zeal.     The  author  of  the  *  Defence  of  the 
Cburcb  and  Clergy  of  England '  (170*1)  says :  '  It  is  a  great  ease 
*nd  comfort  to  good  Christians  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  the  suburbs  of  them,  that  in   most   churches 
there  be  constant  prayers  morning  and  evening.'     He  adds  that 
la  country  places   prayers  were  ordinarily  said  on  Wednesdays 
Hnd  Fridays.     The  author  of  '  Pietas  Londinensis*  tells  us  that 
many  churches   had,   besides    the    daily  service,   weekly  com- 
Oiunion  and   preparation   lectures.     There  was  a  good  deal  of 
ritual  obsen^ance,  such  as  would  have  delighted  St.  Alban's  or 
largaret  Street,     '  Some  would  not  go  to  their  seats  in  church 
11  they  had  kneeled  and  prayed  at  the  rails  of  the  communion 
tble ;  they  would  not  be  content  to  receive  the  sacrament  there 
leeling,  but  with   prostration  and  striking  of  the  breast  and 
•issing  of  the  ground,  as  if  there  were  an  host  to  be  adored.*  * 
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There  were  services  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  might    sometimes    be    seen  as   many   as  five   hundr 
attendants.     Those  who  were  influenced  bj  Mr.  Law's  teachit 
in  his  *  Serious  Call'  (and   ibcy   were   a  very   large  numbc 
would  be  especially  observant  of  the  external  duties  of  religio 
His  model  character,  Miranda,  has  her  scheme  of  devotion 
regularly  marked  out  that  *she  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  ha 
a  dull  half  day.'  *     The  record  of  his  own  life  at  King's  Cli 
with  that  of  the  two  good  ladies  who  lived  under  his  directi 
may  serve  to  show  what  was  the  ideal  of  religious  life  in  t 
eighteenth  century.     There  was  the  rising  at  five  in  the  mor 
ing,   the    long    family   devotions    morning    and    evening,  t 
attendance  at  the  Church  service,  the  systematic  mapping 
of  time  for  good  works.     '  Law  had  described  in  the  *'  Seri 
Call "  the  sort  of  life  a  Christian,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  Ir 
and  that  life  he  strove  to  live  himself  to  the  very  letter,'  f 
may  fairly  be  said  that  religion  in  the  eighteenth  century 
more  full  of  outward  observance  than  it  is  to-day. 

It  must  have  been  a  rude  shock  to  many  a  devout  soul  wfti^ci] 
William    Law,    the    great  prophet    of   this  observant    religLon, 
glided  into  mysticism,   the  very  essence  of  which    is  to  uncM«r- 
valuc   the  external  and  the  visible.     Mr.  Overton   gives  u.^  a 
chapter  to  explain  mysticism.     We  cannot  say  that  he  is  v^ry 
successful.     The  impression   left  upon  our  minds  is  that  u%y^ 
ticism    is   any   nunscnse  that  a  man   calling   himself  a  mysti*^ 
chooses   to    talk    or   write,   and    certainly   William    Law    aff      * 
mystic  contrived  to  write  and  talk  the  wildest  nonsense.     Jc^l*** 
Wesley,  who   had  broken  from   the  Moravians   on  the  groia**^ 
of   their   mysticism,    felt    himself   called    upon   to   oppose    tM« 
instructor  on  the  same  ground,  and  there  were  some  very  sh^-*^ 
passages  between  the  two.      Wesley  wrutc  a  pnmphlet  agaL*^^^ 
Law,  which  the  friends  of  the  latter  thought  ^unchristian*  3-^^. 
*  wicked,*  and  Law  described  the  attack  as  '  a  juvenile  compoS^^" 
tion  of  emptiness  and  pertness,  below  the  character  of  any  ir»^*''* 
who  had  been  serious  in  religion  but  half  a  month.'  J     And     ^** 
Law's  mysticism  was  distasteful  to  the  VVesleys,  so  was  it  evI  ^'* 
to  the  Calvinistic  P-vangelicals,  for  Law  was  ever,  even  in    1-*  ^* 
wildest    utterances,    a  strong    anii-Calvinist.      Had    this    gO^^^*^ 
man  continued  to  write  in  the  style  and  on  the  principles  of  t»-^ 
•Serious  Call,^  the  ellect  which  his  earlier  writings  had  produC^^*^ 
might  have  continued  far  into  the  century.     His  later  utteranc^^^** 
however,    breathed    only    a  hopeless  melancholy    and  an    ut*-  ^^ 
despair  of  human   nature.     In  his  '  Address  to  the  Clergy '   w^^^ 

•  Law's  •  Life;  p.  lOS.  t  Law's  *  Life,'  p.  232.  %  Ibid.  p.  383.   ^^ . 
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ssvi:  *  All  that  can  be  called  your  own  is  mere  helpless  sin  and 
n)i*cr/f  and  nothing  that  is  good  can  come  from  yoa,  but  as  it 
ii  done  by  the  continual  and  immediate  breathing  and  inspira- 
lion  of  another  Spirit,  given  by  God  to  overrule  your  own,  to 
are  and  deliver  you  from  all  your  own  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
learning,  which  always  were  and  always  will  be  as  corrupt  and 
impttre,  as  earthly  and  sensual,  as  your  own  flesh  and  blood.*  * 
This  sad  utterance  was  about  coincident  in  point  of  time  with 
Bishop  liutler's  noble  sermons  on  Human  Nature,  but  it  is  to  be 
(ored  that  the  antidote  was  not  known  so  widely  as  the  mischief 
whidi  it  might  have  cured.  Law  in  his  mysticism  had  a 
tntsin  amount  of  followers  both  among  clergy  and  laity.  And 
ilins  a  new  antagonism  was  raised  up  to  genuine  Church  oi 
l^iigland  religion  from  a  quarter  where  it  might  have  found  its 
belt  suppr>rt.  Between  the  mysticism  which  despised  all 
exiemaU — the  VV^esleyanism  which  relied  upon  feelings  and 
tnnces  and  dreams — the  Evangelicals  who  disparaged  gotxl 
works — it  was  hard  indeed  for  the  principles  of  Herbert  and 
Uunmond,  of  Ken  and  Wilson,  to  find  a  congenial  home ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  comparatively  little  of 
true  spiritual  Churchroanship  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  later  part 
of  the  century.  But  this  was  not  extinct,  nor  indeed  nearly  so 
vnce  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  The  subjectivity  of  the 
Kvangelicals  had  its  day,  but  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  still  cherished  and  taught  by  many  a  genuine  son 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  until  the  great  Oxford  movement 
fiflj  years  ago  gave  it  a  new  expression,  and  stirred  it  up  to 
the ubtaiDing  of  more  widely  felt  results. 

•  LaVs  •Worts.*  Ix.  17. 
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Art  III. — 1.  IlansartPs  Parliamentary  Debates,  1883.    VoL 
Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  April  5th»  1881 

2.  The  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grem 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  financial  years  1862-3  t* 
1882-3. 

APART  from  the  controversial  matters  which  Mr.  Childe 
chose  to  import  into  it,  the  Budget  of  last  yedx  was  commo: 
place  in  the  extreme.     We  have  no  intention  of  following  t1 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  endeavours  to  throw  upc 
his  predecessors  the  responsibility  of  a  large  part  of  what  1 
called  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  year.     The  commc 
sense  of  those,    who    have    troubled    themselves   to   study 
questions  at  issue,  has  already  pronounced  upon  them.     Nor  i 
our  intention  to  discuss  the  financial  policy  of  the  present 
the  late  Government :  our  object  is  a  much  wider,  and,  we  vent 
to  think,  a  more  important  one.    We  would  only  remark.  In  p 
ing,  that  nothing  could  be  less  candid  or  less  reasonable  th. 
the  attempt  to  hold  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  responsik 
either  for  the  Egyptian  or  even  for  the  South  African  war.     T~ 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Joint  Protectorate  of  Egy — ^ 
originated  with  the  late  Government ;  but  had  that  Govemm 
rcmainc<l  in  power,  the  Boers  would  never  have  revolted,  ; 
Arabi  would  never  have  dreamed  of  defying  the  power  of  Engl 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers  who  they  well  knew  were  ready       Ifl 
maintain  her  honour  and  defend  her  interests.  We  are  concerm.  <5d, 
however,  with  this  part  of  the  expenditure  only  in  its  charactcx"  as 
exceptional  or  extraordinary.     Unhappily,  if  extraordinary  is^  a 
technical,  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional   in  a  practical  s/er^^' 
Wars  like  those  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt  may  fairly  be  trea-t«i 
as  extraordinary  in  their  relation  to  the  finance  of  a  particular 
year,  but  wars  of  this  kind — our  so-calletl  little  wars — occur  st> 
frequently,  are  so  necessary  and  inevitable  an  incident  of  our  vast 
empire,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  a  reg^ular  and  unavoi"!- 
able  part  of  our  average  financial  burdens  ;  and  thus  the  ordinary 
and  the  average  expenditure  are  unfortunately  two  very  different 
matters.     The  total  expenditure  of  last  year  was  almost  exactly 
89  millions.     For  pur|>oses  of  comparison  we  ought  to  deduct. 
first,  the  extraordinary  war  expenditure,  and,  secondly,  the  cost  o* 
the  Post-office.      The  latter  forms  no  part  either  of  the  taxati*=>'* 
or  of  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  country.    The  Post-office,  i*** 
eluding  the  Telegraphs,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  necess»0 
service  of  the  State,  but  a  business  of  enormous  extent  and  very 
complicated  character,  carried  un  by  the  Government  at  a  v^rj 
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lar^  profit  The  profit  alone  properly  enters  into  the  financial 
accoanU  of  the  year.  The  practice  of  including  the  whole  ex- 
penditure and  receipts,  however  constitutional,  introduces  a 
misleading"  element  into  the  national  accounts,  and  especially 
iiiro  financial  comparisons  extending  over  several  years.  It  is, 
however,  very  easy  to  separate  both  these  elements  from  the 
iccoant«  of  the  year.  The  result  leaves  a  real  *  ordinary  *  ex* 
pfnditure  of  about  80  millions.  Bearing  in  mind,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that  the  extraordinary  expenditure  is  not 
exceptional,  but  recurrent,  that  upon  an  average  of  years  a 
considerable  sum  must  be  added  to  ttie  ordinary  expenditure  on 
account  of  our  little  wars,  80  millions  is  the  total  cx])enditui-e 
of  the  year  1882-3  for  purposes  of  historical  and  financial 
comparison. 

For  such  purposes  it  is  not  worth  while,  and  would  be  incon- 
venient, to  carry  our  retrospect  further  back  than  the  last  twenty 
Tears.     The  year  18G2  may  be  considered  as  the  practical  com- 
menrcmcnt  of  a  new  financial  era.     The  financial  history  of  the 
period  preceding  the  Crimean  War  is  for  present  purposes  '  an 
qM  almanac'     The  fiscjil  system  of  the  twenty  years  preceding 
l!^«  was  in  a  state  of  Hux,  if  not  of  revolution.     Those  twenty 
ynrs  witnessed  the  introduction  and  completion  of  the  great 
fisral  change  from   Protection   to  Free-trade,     Mr,  Gladstone's 
second  financial  administration  completed  the  revolution  com- 
mcnred  in  the  last  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.      In  1862 
Mr.  fijadstone  had  fulfilled  his  master's  work  by  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  French  Treaty  and  the  abolition  of  the 
»OK:aJled  taxes  upon  knowledge.    There  remained  no  tax  csscn- 
'ully  distinct  in  character  from  those  which  have  since  that 
lime  fdled  the  national  Exchequer,  for  the  taxes  on  sugar  and 
ctmi  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  that  are  still  imposed   on 
tf»  and  coffee.     The  ye.irs  immediately  preceding  18G2  had  wit- 
i>cssed  a  revolution  in  expenditure  almost  as  great  as  that  which 
W  taken  place  in  our  system  of  taxation.     The  Crimean  War 
^d  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  impressed  upon  the  nation  at  large, 
^en  more  deeply  than  upon  its  leading  statesmen,  the  paramount 
Necessity  of  providing  in  a  new  fashion  and  on  a  new  scale  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.     Lord  Palmerston,   who  gave  the 
*one  to  the  policy  of  that  lime,  was  the  first  English  Minister 
^o  discern  the  change  that  had  come  over  the    temper  of  the 
P«ople.      He  saw  that    parsimony  had  ceased    to   be  a  para- 
**sount  popular  object,    that    efficiency  rather   than   economy, 
administrative  reform  rather  than  retrenchment,   were  the  domi- 
tianl  ideas  of  the  day  ;  that  the   maintenance  of  our  maritime 
ftupremacvy  and  an  elTective  provision  for  the  military  necessities 
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of  theempirp,  were  of  more  account  in  popular  cstimatioi 
the  reuiisslon  uf  taxes  or  the  limitation  of  expenditure,     h 
that   the   country   was  not  only  wealthy,  but  conscious  j 
wealth  ;  and  that,  without  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  | 
the  revenue  would  steadily  increase  at  a  rate  sufficient 
the  new  scale  of  expenditure,  provided  only  that  the  a 
resources  of  the  Exchequer  were  not  rashly  or  needlessly 
away.     He  acted  upon  this  knowledge,  and  since  his  ai 
to  the  Premiership  a  new  standard  of  efficiency,  a  new 
national  outlay,  a  preference  of  efficiency  to  parsimony,  i 
contrary  to  the  temper  that  had  prevailed  from  1832  to 
have  governed  the  policy  of  successive  administrations  ai 
conduct  of  successive  Parliaments.     The  year  1862,  then, 
first  whicU  can  fairly  be  compared  with  the  present ;  the  i 
which  both  the  present  principles  of  expenditure  and  the 
system  of  revenue  were  in  force  together. 

The  total  expenditure  of  1862-3  was  70J  millions,  ofj 
sum  one  million  was  devoted  to  fortifications  paid  for  byi 
of  short  period.  The  expenditure  of  the  Post-oflice  W| 
then  included  in  the  national  accounts^  and,  striking  this  o 
increaseof  ordinary  expenditure  in  the  last  twenty  years  ai 
to  something  more  than  10  millions  sterling.  No  part  i 
great  increase  is  due  to  the  defensive  services  of  the  <X 
The  Army  and  Navy  cost  in  1862-3,  27J  millions;  la«) 
excluding  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  as  estimati 
Mr.  Childcrs,  their  cost  fell  short  of  26  millions.  The  en 
inent  of  expenditure  is  due  principally  to  two  great  changi 
1862-3  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  amoun 
28  millions,  they  now  exceed  31  millions — an  increase  i 
due  to  the  recent  policy  of  paying  off  a  jwrtion  of  the  Ni 
Debt  by  means  of  terminable  annuities.  Certain  tcra 
annuities  having  fallen  in  in  the  interval,  the  sum  den 
the  reduction  of  debt  is  larger  than  appears  upon  the  fac« 
account.  The  Civil  Service  estimates  again  were  ii 
8  millions;  they  now  exceed  17^^  millions.  ] 

To  the  first  of  these  additions  to  our  expenditure  conipal 
few  politicians  will  object.  A  very  great  change  ha) 
over  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  debt  tluring  t 
ten  or  twelve  years.  To  the  last  generation  it  seem^ 
inasmuch  as  the  national  wealth  was  steadily  and  ram 
creasing,  the  debt  could  be  no  cause  of  anxiety  to  ourse^ 
trouble  to  our  posteritv.  If  the  country  could  in  1815  el 
burden  of  about  UOO  millions,  that  burden  in  1915  would  I 
be  worth  consideration.  In  spite  of  the  constant  redud) 
taxation,  the  revenue  was  steadily  increasing,  and  w 
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le  time  a  constantly  docreasint;^  proportion   of  the  national 
Ith.     Not  merely  to  men  like  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
dupoicd  by  temper  and  by  their  own  special  political  interests 
to  exaggerate  the  practical  burden  of  taxation,  but  to  such  states- 
men as  Sir  Robert  Feel,  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  which  yielded 
little  more  than  50  millions,  had  appeared  in   1840  a  serious 
load  npon  the  income  of  the  country.     To  Lord  Palmerston  and 
bis  contemporaries,  twenty  years  later,  a  much  larger  revenue 
vemcd  to  How  in   almost  insensibly,   without  necessitating  a 
single  tax  that  really  interfered  with  trade  or  was  practically  felt 
bjrtbe  mass  of  the  people.    Of  national  imposts,  the  income-tax 
aluoe  was  consciously  and  severely  felt   by  those  who  paid  it, 
and  of  late  years  the  income-tax   has  undergone  repeated  and, 
on  the  whole,  permanent  reductions.     The  interest  of  the  debt, 
wbidi  in  1842  constituted  more  than  one-half  the  whole  fiscal 
burden  of  the  country,  would   now  be,  if  it   had  not   been  in- 
fTCftttd  for  the  advantage  of  future  generations,  somewhat  less 
than  one-third   of  the    national  expenditure.     Yet  before   the 
^at  depression  o^  trade  in  1874,  before  the  serious  depletions 
of  rercnue  we  shall  presently  have  to  consider,  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  had  been  taken   in   hand  in  earnest;  even  while  the 
ffvenue  was  still  increasing  by  '  leaps   and  bounds,*  and  while 
the  then   Chancellor   of  the    Exchequer,    and    apparently  Mr. 
<>ladstonc  himself,  believed  that  that  increase  would  be  per- 
Eanent.     So  great  a  change  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  under 
'irromstanccs  which  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  tended  in 
I      jMisite  direction,  is  a  somewhat  strange  historical  pheno- 
;i,  and  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  influence  of  individual 
rtatesincn — especially  to  the  fact  that  the   ablest  financiers  of 
bnili  parties  happened  to  agree  upon   the  point — than  to  any 
•poQtaneous  change  of  popular  feeling.     It  is  true  that  many 
able  writers  had,  even  twenty  years  ago,  begun  to  take  an  un- 
^vourable   view   of  the   financial   future    of   England.      They 
ftrguwl   that  we  were  exhausting  our  coal  and  iron,  upon  our 
practical    monopoly    of    which    our   manufacturing    supremacy 
clfpended.     They  pointed  out  that  foreign  countries  were  rival- 
ting'  us   in   this  or  that  branch  of  industry  hitherto  our  own, 
*ml  that  the  United  States  were  beginning  to  realize  the  value 
o{  their  extensive  and  apparently  illimitable  coal  and  iron  fields, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  population  should  render  them 
l^rirtically  available,  must  give  our  most  formidable  rivals  an 
iTToslstible  and  constantly  increasing  advantage.    But  such  views, 
We>-er  sound,  however  logical,  wore  in  outward  semblance  at 
l*Mt  loo  pessimist   to  make  a  deep  or  speedy  impression  upon 
ttie  country  at  large  at  a  time  of  great  and  increasing  prosperity. 
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They  probably  affected  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  SirStnfflird 
Northcote  infinitely  more  than  ordinary  merchants  or  mauufac- 
turers.  No  doubt  the  example  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
no  sooner  emerged  from  the  costliest  of  all  wars  than  they  pr<»- 
ceeded  to  reduce  by  the  heaviest  of  all  existing-  taxations  a  debt 
without  historical  parallel,  exercised  no  little  Influence  over  the 
popular  imagination  of  England.  Still  the  national  determina- 
tion to  reduce  the  debt  was  hardly  spontaneous.  The  credit 
of  initiating  the  reduction  belongs  to  the  two  statesmen  we  have 
named,  and  the  economists  whose  views  they  adopted  ;  the 
public,  with  unusual  good  sense  and  patience,  allowed  itself  to 
be  governed  by  the  advice  of  those  it  was  accustomed  to  trust, 
without  sharing  their  view  of  remote  and  questionable  perils. 

The  enormous  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Service — in 
other  words,  to  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  administration — 
has  not  been  similarly  the  result  of  a  policy  deliberately  adopted. 
The  estimates  have  grown  from  year  to  year  in  consequence  of 
administrative  and  legislative  measures,  whose  financial  bc-aring 
has  hardly  been  taken  into  consideration.  New  functions  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  Government ;  the  rapid  progress  of  civi- 
lization, the  constantly  rising  standard  of  national  demands  and 
of  public  expectations,  measures  like  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  all  industries  in  which  women  and  children  are 
ployed,  the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  requires  the  S 
to  inspect  and  superintend  so  many  matters  formerly  left  to 
authorities  ;  above  all,  the  increased  requirements  resulting 
the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the  previous  and  subsequent 
developments  of  our  educational  policy,  have  year  by  year 
added  to  the  cost  of  civil  government,  and  have  Anally  doubled 
it  in  the  course  of  twenty  years ;  while  the  naval  and  military 
expenditure  remains  practically  unaltered  in  amount.  Educa- 
tion, science,  and  art,  absorb  4^  millions,  or  nearly  half  the 
total  increase.  The  mere  growth  of  our  population  must  of 
course  enhance  the  cost  of  civil  administration,  and  in  the 
last  twenty  years  that  population  has  increased  by  20  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  the  total  *  ordinary '  expenditure — unhappily 
a  differeut  thing  from  the  average  annual  expenditure — has 
only  increased  by  14  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  expenditure  of 
1882—3,  a  year  of  exceptionally  heavy  charges,  is  but  27  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  1862-3.  Of  this,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  89,  or  more  properly  85,  millions  of  1885- 
are  not  a  heavier  burden  upon  the  wealth  of  England  than 
70  millions  of  twenty  years  back. 

A    more    important,    perhaps,    certainly    a    more  interest! 
phenomenon,  both  from  an  historical  and  a  prospective  point  oJtT 
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nVw,  than  the  growth  nf  the  totnl  revenue,  is  the  distribution  of          ^^| 
taratioo  at  present,  as  compared  with  its  adjustment   twenty          ^^| 
Tears  ago.     The  following  tabic  shows  in  what  proportion  the          ^^| 
main  bninrhes  of  revenue  contributed  to  the  total  in  the  three          ^^| 
l«t  and  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  period  in  question  : —                     ^H 

18ea-03.          18fi3-G*.          1860-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-88.         ^1 

[Jri» 

Uuiuul  Uoafie) 
Ta / 

bonsTu 

Wki^  :: 

IMm  on  Ad-I 

8Uh.    ..     ..( 
UueaLkOttiiu     .. 

e 

24,031,000 

17,155,000 

8,094,000 

3.150,000 

10.507,000 

£ 
23.232,000 

18,207,000 
0,317,000 

3,218,000 

0,084,000 

£ 
19,184.000 

25,300,000 
11,940,000 

2,740.000 

10,05<».000 

10,287,000     19,657,000       ^1 
27,240,000     20,030,000             J 
12,2tJ0,00O  ,  11,841,000      ^J 

2,725,000  1     2,800,000      ^| 

n, 945,000  1  11.900,000       ^1 

C3.CK>0,000 
3,050,000 

300,000 

2,5<;i.000 

103,000 

t».058,0OO 
3,810,000 

305,000 

2,737,000 

208,000 

60.814,000 

6,700,000 

1,000,000 

390,000 

1,247,712 

4,289,576 

71.457.000 

7,000,000 

1,630,000 

380,000 

1,219,202 

4,136,019 

73,128,000       ^J 

7,300,000      ^H 

1,710,000      ^1 

380,000      ^H 

1,219,000      ^1 

5,268,000       " 

ToU  ..      .. 

7U,nO4,O0n  1  70.208,000     84,041,288 

85.822,281 

89,005,000      ^A 

It  is  with  the  first  part  of  each  gear's  revenue  alone  that  we          ^^| 

nml  deal.      As   already  remarked,  the    Post-office  and  Tele-         ^^| 

irriLplis  are  simply  a  lucrative  business  carried  on  by  the  State.          ^^| 

The  Crown  Lands  and  interest  on  advances  are  the  returns  from          ^H 

i^tate  property,  and  the  miscellaneous  revenue  hardly  admits  of          ^^| 

I'factical  or  serviceable  comparison.     We  are  concerned,  then,          ^^| 

"uly  with  the  revenue  raised  from  taxation,  which  in   1862-3          ^^| 

*as  nearly  (54  millions,  and  in  the  next  year  (53  millions;   in          ^^| 

lbHO-1  it  was  very  nearly  70  millions,  in  1881-2,  71^  millions,         ^^| 

*nd  in  1882-3,  73  millions.     A  comparison  of  the  items  shows         ^^| 

tiiw  in  1863  Customs  and  Excise  contributed  41  millions  out         ^^| 

^i  G4  millions  ;   the  income-tax  yielding:  lOJ  millions,  the  rest          ^^| 

ttiiniiig    from    stamps,    land,    and    assessed    taxes.       In    1883,          ^^| 

Cuitoms    and    Excise   yielded    4Gi^    millions,    the    income-tax         ^^| 

Eiearly  12   millions ;    stamps,   land    and    assessed   taxes,  more         ^^| 

than  14J^    millions.      The  proportion   between   direct  and  in-         ^^| 

»lircct  taxation   is,  then,  pretty  nearly  what  it  was.     The  effects          ^^| 

^f  the  serious  financial  changes,  the  large  reductions  of  taxation,          ^^H 

mailc  in  the  inteiral,  are  only  apparent  when  we  come  to  com-          ^^H 

■•lo  two  jKTcat  branches  of  indirect  taxation.     Of  41  millions          ^^| 

'  S  the  Customs  contributed  24  millions,  and  the  Excise         ^^| 

■     ^'  millioos.     la  1883y  the  Customs  yielded  a  little  more  than         ^H 

K                                                                               19J^  huUIoxiSy        ^H 
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lOJ  millions,  the  Excise  very  nearly  27  millions.  The  loss  on 
Customs  represents  exclusively  reductions  of  taxation,  and  chiefly 
the  abolition  of  the  sugar  duties.  The  increase  of  the  Excise 
mainly  represents  that  natural  ^Towth  of  the  revenue  with  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  people,  wliich,  ten  years  ago,  was 
thought  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  perhaps  by  sounder  and  more 
thoughtful  financiers,  to  be  permanent,  but  which  of  late  bai 
signally  failwl  us.  In  18G4  (we  take  this  year  for  comparison, 
because  in  18G3  different  rates  were  levied  on  incomes  above 
and  under  150/.),  a  Id,  income-tax  produced  lOJ^  millious  ;  last 
year  an  income-tax  of  6J^/,  yielded  nearly  12  millions.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  neither  as  regards  direct  nor  indirect  taxes  does 
the  increased  income  of  the  State  represent  an  increasecl  burden 
on  the  wealth  of  the  people.  But,  while  the  burden  remains 
certainly  no  greater,  probably  less  than  before,  its  distribution 
has  been  very  much  altered.  With  regard  to  their  incidence,  our 
taxes  may  be  distributed  under  four  principal  titles:  taxes  on 
drink  and  tobacco,  taxes  on  food  (now  almost  exclusively  taxes 
on  groceries),  taxes  on  property,  and  some  smaller  items  which 
must  he  classed  as  miscellaneous.  In  1882,  the  taxes  upon  foml 
were  levied  on  chicory,  cocoa,  coffee,  currants,  figs,  raisins, 
and  tea.  The  last-named  produced  very  nearly  four  millions,  the 
rest  a  little  more  than  800,000/.  The  total,  then,  of  the  taxes 
on  food,  levied  almost  exclusively  upon  luxuries  which  have 
become  ordinary  comforts,  if  not  necessaries,  of  civilized  life, 
yielded  less  than  five  millions.  la  the  same  year  the  drink 
revenue  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

SplriU  (about) 17,500,000 

Wine 1,866,000 

Beer 8,500,000 

Licences 3,500,000 

Total      £30,866,000 

the  licences  being  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  beer, 
tobacco.    Tobacco  yielded  8,800,000/.,  making  a  total  from  dm 
and  smoke — which  may  be  classed  together  as  partly   noxi( 
luxuries,   and   for  the   most  part   questionable  indulgem 
ii9,6G6,000/.     The  duties  on  property  were  as  follows: — 

Deeds 2,120,000 

Land  Tax 1,050,000 

House  Tax         1,700,000 

Income  Tax        10,000,000 

Death  Duties      7,050,000 

Totals £21,920,000         Tl 
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The  death  duties,  though  a  favourite  resource  with  successive 
Cliaocellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  apparently  by  no  means  so 
uii|K>palsr  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  open  to  very  serious 
*  I  lion,  A  tax  on  capital  is,  according  to  all  economic 
.  M,  especially  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A 
(ai  ua  the  transfer  of  capital  from  one  hand  to  another  is  open 
to  ftll  the  objections  which  may  be  alleged  against  taxes  on 
apitai  in  general,  and  to  some  others.  Xor  is  it  easy  to  assign 
it  tingle  valid  reason  for  taxing  this  particular  form  of  transfer. 
Lepicies  to  strangers  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  expected  to  con- 
Oibdle  something  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  though  it  is 
itifficuJt  to  see  why  a  gift  from  the  dead  should  l)e  taxctl,  while 
ft  gift  from  one  living  man  to  another  goes  free.  But  legacies 
to  strtngers  are  comparatively  few  and  trivial  ;  nine-tenths  of 
tbewealth  bequeathed  by  will,  or  transmitted  through  intestates, 
goes  to  near  relatives,  chiefly  wives  and  children,  and  a  tax  on 
lodi  transmission  appears  especially  hateful.  It  is  alleged, 
ijulwd,  in  defence  of  such  taxes,  by  economic  theorists  of  a  very 
t*cfanica1  and  narrow  school,  that  the  right  of  bequest  is  a 
faroQr  bestowed  by  the  State,  upon  which  the  State  may  right- 
follj  impose  such  conditions  as  it  pleases.  According  to  this 
theory,  capital  bequeathed  by  will  is  in  the  same  position  as  a 
fpodal  holding  transmitted  by  its  original  receiver  to  his  heir. 
Sach  inheritances  were  liable  to  a  fine  more  or  less  onerous,  on 
tbe express  ground  that  in  its  origin  the  fief  was  merely  personal, 
*lut  in  strictness  it  should  lapse  to  the  Crown  upon  the  death  of 
the  first  holder;  that  the  succession  of  tbe  heir  was  a  matter  of 
hrour,  not  of  right,  and  for  that  favour  each  heir  might  reason- 
»hlT  be  expected  to  pay.  But  the  conscience  of  society  rejects 
^1  sophisms  of  this  kind.  No  civilized  State  asserts  any  right 
o^'er  the  property  of  the  dead,  which  it  did  not  possess  during 
lii»  lifetime.  Nowhere  would  public  opinion  tolerate  the  con- 
nicfttion  of  property  on  the  death  of  the  holder.  No  privilege 
^^  ownership  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Christendom  at  large  and  of 
^n^land  in  particular,  more  sacred  than  the  right  of  bequest. 
^iUional  morality  and  national  legislation  differ  in  different 
f^ttntrics  as  regards  the  indefeasible  claim  of  children  ;  but  that 
ue  Stale  can  honestly  and  justly  take  from  heirs  or  devisees 
*but  it  could  not  have  taken  from  the  original  owner,  is  a  pro- 
P^ition  against  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  revolts. 
*W  if  the  right  of  bequest  be  absolute,  in  the  same  sense  in 
'hicb  other  rights  of  property  are  absolute,  there  appears  no 
^^  motive,  no  plea  of  justice  or  policy,  for  taxing  bequest  or 
"^aeritunce  rather  than  gift  or  sale.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
^'"l  1^7. — No,  313,  F  reasons 
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reasons  which  reader  this  form  of  taxation  exceptionally 
It  falsifies  the  common  plea  for  an  equal  income-tax ;  i 
taxes  a  second  time  the  savings  from  precarious  incomes  in 
hands  of  ividows  and  orphans,  who  are  not  enriched  bul 
poverished  by  the  death  of  the  testator.  The  legacy  dfl 
such  cases,  is  a  special  lax  upon  the  provision  made,  oftS 
hard  labour  and  constant  life-long  self-denial,  for  the  beK 
families  of  men  wlio  during  their  lives  have  earned  their^J 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  or  the  labour  of  their  brainj 
fiscal  motive  is,  that  these  taxes  arc  especially  easy  of  collfl 
and,  being  taken  for  granted  by  those  on  whom  they  faH 
falling  upon  them  when  they  have  ready  money  in  band,  how 
ill  they  can  spare  it,  provoke  comparatively  little  murmurir 
irritation.  That  thov  arc  cheap  and  easy  to  levy,  that  the 
levied  on  those  who  cannot  resist,  and  whose  murmurs,  jm 
complained,  are  practically  inaudible,  is  true  enough ;  m 
this  be  not  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  defence  of  legacy  m 
as  applied  to  children  or  other  dependants,  we  know  of  iro 
uj>on  which  tliey  can  be  excuse<l.  The  death  duties,  how 
are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  a  hirge  and  increasing  clemc 
our  fiscal  system  ;  and  they  yield,  as  we  have  seen,  three-jb 
of  the  amount  derived  from  the  average  income-tax  otM 
years.  ^ 

Thus  in  1882-3,  out  of  a  total  tax-revenue  of  7 IJ  mill 
food  (groceries)  contributed  less  than  5  millions ;  drink 
tobacco  more  than  39^  millions  (or  not  far  from  four-sew 
of  the  whole)  ;  property  paid  nearly  22  millions  (more  than 
sevenths)  ;  while  taxes  on  trade,  such  as  the  stamps  on 
and  bills  of  exchange  and  the  railway  duty,  yielded  froi 
2^  millions.     In  1862-3  the  figures  stood  roughly  as  foll< 

Food —  £ 

Tea 5,485,000 

Minor  Grooori.-K      950,000 

Sngar  0,400,000 

Corn 971,000 

1< 

Drink  and  Liceuses      20,404,000 

Tobacco        5,775,000 

26,i. 

Property — 

Income,  Lan.l.  and  Assossed  Taxes       ..      13,717,000 
Proixjrtion  of  Stamps      '1,750,000 

2< 

out  of  a  total  tax-revenue  of  G4  millions.     That  is  to 
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three  grand  divisions  of  our  taxable  resources  paid,  in  the  two 
mn  compared,  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  taxation  ; — 

1802-3.  1832-3. 

Food 21-5  70  per  cent. 

Drink  and  Smoko    ..     40-5  55-0 


Property 32-0 


31 


»gesl 


Thus  the  contribution  of  property  to  the  National  Exchequer 
— ve  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
toul  burden  it  bears — remains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  twenty 
^Rirs  a^o.  The  other  two  elements  have  undergone  a  very  great 
aid  very  significant  change.  We  now  derive  55  per  cent,  of 
m  tax-revenue  from  drink  and  smoke,  and  only  7  per  cent, 
front  food,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  food  contributed  21*5  per 
cent,  and  drink  and  smoke  only  AO'b  per  cent. 

This  transfer  of  so  large  a  burden  from  food  to  drink  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It 
aficcts  more  or  less  seriously  all  families  of  limited  means  ;  it 
iSects  most  of  all  the  wage-receiving  class.  The  taxes  on  food 
mi^ht  in  1862-3  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  an  income-tax 
small  incomes,  and  especially  on  wages.  They  were,  of 
,  a  bad,  unequal  income-tax,  falling  most  heavily  upon  the 
est  families.  But  all  forms  of  income-tax  arc  in  practice 
more  or  less  unfair  and  unequal ;  and  a  tax  on  food,  though 
open  to  this  especial  objection,  is  perhaps  the  only  form  in 
wbich  an  income-tax  can  be  levied  upon  the  wage-receiving 
Quijority,  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Exchequer  an  equivalent  for  the  heavy  direct 
UBposts  an  property.  Moreover,  even  in  18C)2  the  food  taxes 
*ere  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  less  unfairly  than  might  at  first  be 
bought  A  tax  on  bread  comes  nearer  to  a  poll-tax  than  any 
other;  taxes  on  sugar,  tea,  and  smaller  domestic  luxuries,  are,  in 
tlioir  incidence,  upon  the  lower  classes  at  least,  not  unlike  an 
■ncom^tax.  The  consumption  of  bread  is  much  the  same  in  a 
lE&mily  with  an  income  of  lbs.  and  in  one  with  30s.  a  week,  the 
Wnsumption  of  tea  and  sugar  is  probably  much  more  nearly  pro- 
portionate to  their  relative  means.  Thus  in  iH{)'2  the  working- 
f-Uttes  actually  paid  a  sort  of  income-tax — a  tax  which  resembled 
'be  income-tax  in  this,  that  it  could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  which,  if 
'"mcwhat  more  unfairly  adjusted,  was  yet  much  less  oppressively 
'^lUasit  was  paid  unconsciously,  indirectly,  and  in  infinitesimal 
driblets.  But  this  charge  upon  the  incomes  of  the  wage-receivers 
^i  been  practically  swept  away.  The  shilling  lax  on  foreign 
<T»Tn  was  virtually  imperceptible  ;  we  doubt  if  it  ever  raised  the 
price  nf  a  single  loaf,  and  probably  no  equally  productive  duty 
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was  ever  so  wantonly  and  needlessly  thrown  away.  The  sugc 
duty  was  twenty  years  ago  the  one  real  compulsory  burden,  < 
which  the  families  of  artizans,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  paid, 
considerable  share  ;  and  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  something  vet 
like  a  rough,  indirect,  and  very  light  income-tajiL.  VVith  tb 
repeal  of  these  duties,  the  revenue  derived  from  food,  whici 
was  in  1862  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  tax-revenu« 
has  fallen  to  one-fourteenth. 

The  loss  arising  from  this  repeal,  and  from  some  minor 
modifications  of  the  tariff,  has  been  made  up  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  drink  and  tobacco.  This 
revenue,  twenty  years  ago,  scarcely  exceeded  26  millions;  it 
now  amounts  to  more  than  39^  millions  ;  in  other  words,  it  bus 
increased  by  50  per  cent.,  while  the  population  has  increased 
only  by  20  per  cent.  Whatever  its  moral  significance,  in  its 
financial  aspect  this  large  addition  to  the  nntional  receipts  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  enhanced  consumption  of  luxariei 
which,  whether  noxious  or  not  in  themselves,  are  certainly  con- 
sumed  in  noxious  excess,  is  not  a  subject  of  national  rejoicing; 
but  the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from  that  consumption  is  ia 
a  fiscal  point  of  view  altogether  beneficial.  No  part  nf  the 
revenue  is  raised  so  easily,  excites  so  few  murmurs,  involves  so 
little  pressure  upon  the  taxpayer,  or  rather  such  a  complete 
absence  of  sensible  pressure.  None  is  from  every  point  of  view 
so  totally  free  from  exception.  Every  other  tax  is  economically 
mischievous,  almost  every  other  tax  involves  a  loss  or  incon- 
venience to  the  subject,  heavier  than  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the 
Exchequer.  In  raising  the  price  of  food,  in  taking  a  portion  of 
a  man's  income  directly  out  of  his  pocket,  the  State  is  inflicting 
a  certain  hardship  on  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  ;  in  raising  the  price  of  alcohol,  probably  in 
raising  the  price  of  tobacco,  it  confers  a  positive  benefit  upon 
the  consumers  as  a  class.  It  may  be  said,  then,  with  scarcely 
any  exaggeration,  that  through  these  taxes  the  State  obtains  more 
than  half  its  entire  income  without  injury  or  inconvenience  ti) 
trade,  without  depriving  the  people  of  any  beneficial  or  harmless 
indulgence  ;  in  one  word,  insensibly :  indeed  to  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  collective  advantage  of  the  taxpayer,  since  no  one 
wishes  to  cheapen  spirits  and  few  to  cheapen  beer,  or  even 
tobacco. 

It  c^n  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  politics,  and  especiftU^ 
the  finance,  of  the  Inst  twenty  years  have  been  materially 
affected  by  the  fact,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  revenue  i' 
raised  in  a  manner  economically  unexceptionable  and  morally 
Irantageous  ;  that  nearly  40  millions  arc  paid  into  the  coffers  «> 
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tte  without  reducing  the  available  income  of  tax-paying 
Z\evy  other  tax  is  more  or  less  severely  felt  by  those 
'R  whom  it  falls.  The  duties  on  groceries,  perhaps  the  least 
ressivc  of  any,  enhance  the  cost  of  articles  which  have  become 
ttbit  necessaries  of  daily  life  in  the  p^reat  majority  of  English 
seholds.  The  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  property  is 
m  directly,  visibly,  palpably,  from  the  pocket  of  the  tax- 
Rf ;  he  loses  consciously  and  often  at  great  temporary  incon- 
ience  every  penny  that  the  State  receives.  Drink  and 
kcoo  are  the  luxuries  of  the  male  sex  alone;  no  man  would 
he  better  could  he  afford  to  consume  more,  or  is  the  worse  if 
tax  reduces  his  consumption.  The  articles  taxed  are  not 
■ssartes,  cither  in  an  economic  or  in  a  practical  sense,  they  are 
iries  upon  which  the  bread-winner  spends,  or  ought  to  spend, 
ely  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  his  income  after  providing  for  the 
iuities  of  his  family.  Or  if,  considering  the  habits  of  the 
pie,  this  be  thought  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement,  it  is 
at  least  of  the  greater  part  if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  con- 
ption.  Very  few  families  indeed  would  be  the  better  or  the 
er  for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  these  duties ;  society  at 
e  would  probably  be  the  poorer  for  their  removal ;  and  the 
e  has  consequently  been  able  steadily  to  increase  its  cxpen- 
re  without  really  increasing  any  burden  that  affects  the 
pie,  without  hampering  trade,  without  imposing  restraints  on 
istry,  perhaps  without  diminishing  materially  the  family 
forts  or  luxuries  of  any  household,  rich  or  poor.  Had  we 
1  com|)elled  to  raise  70  millions  a  year  from  direct  taxation, 
mm  indirect  taxes,  like  those  on  sugar,  soap,  and  paper, 
ch  really  and  sensibly  impaired  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
iie  comforts  of  millions  of  families,  our  position  and  perhaps 
policy  would  have  been  other  than  they  have  been.  The 
itry  might  or  might  not  have  been  willing  to  spend  all  that 
been  expended  during  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  dcfen- 
forces  of  the  Empire,  on  education,  on  improved  adminis- 
iOn  ;  but  assuredly  every  increase  of  expenditure  would  have 
\  scanned    with    much    closer    scrutiny,    with    much    more 

kt  jealousy:  the  Minister  would  have  had  to  make  out, 
ETcIy  that  the  expenditure  was  desirable,  but  that  it  was 
Ql  the  cost  which  every  family  of  limited  means  must  have 
<lirectly  and  severely. 

fom  another  point  of  view,  the  enormous  revenue  thus 
ved  from  what  we  have  called  insensible  taxation,  has  a 
re  political  importance.  Drink  and  tobacco  apart,  the 
king  classes  contribute  liltle  or  nothing  to  the  Imperial 
!:iiue;    of   their  actual    contribution    to  the    local    taxation, 
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about  whose  ultimate  incidence  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy, we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  very  rich  excepted,  wlio 
arc  even  in  this  wealthy  country  an  exceedingly  small  minority, 
every  family  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  sensibly  feels  the 
weight  of  its  contribution  to  the  National  Exchequer.  No 
working-class  family  feels  even  unconsciously  the  burden  of 
the  very  small  indirect  contribution  which,  through  the  few 
remaining  taxes  on  food,  it  does  render  to  the  national  treasury. 
The  only  taxe<l  article,  other  than  drink  and  tobacco,  on  which 
the  wage-receiving  class  pay  any  considerable  amount,  is  ten ; 
for  the  trivial  duties  levied  on  other  groceries  are  scarcely 
worth  mention.  We  believe  that  even  of  tea  the  families  of 
this  class  consume  a  smaller  share,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  of  any  common  article  of  daily  food,  Tbc 
women,  indeed,  are  fond  of  it;  but  the  tea  they  drink  is  gene- 
rally weak,  and  often  adulterated  with  materials  that  have  not 
paid  duty  ;  and  we  fancy  that,  as  a  rule,  when  they  can  afford 
milk,  their  children  get  only  tea  enough  to  colour  it.  The  men 
do  not  consume  it  largely,  if  we  except  a  few  special  trades  like 
that  of  the  glass-blowers,  who,  it  is  commonly  reported,  find  thai 
the  intense  heat  of  the  furnaces  becomes  intolerable  if  they  drink 
spirits  or  beer,  and  that  the  thirst  it  generates  can  best  be 
quenched  by  liberal  draughts  of  cold  tea.  That  domestic 
servants  are  large  tea-drinkers,  and  drink  their  tea  strong — that 
is,  consume  an  extra  quantity  of  the  taxable  article — none  of 
our  readers  need  to  be  told ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  on 
their  consumption  is  paid  by  their  employers,  not  by  them- 
selves. If  the  tax  were  taken  off,  wages  would  not  rise,  nor 
would  a  larger  consumption  of  tea  be  permitted  in  most 
kitchens.  The  removal  of  the  tax,  then,  would  l)encfit,  not 
domestic  servants,  but  their  employers ;  and  therefore  the  pnv 
portion  of  the  4  millions  levied  on  this  article,  which  really 
falls  upon  the  wage- receiving  class,  is  probably  small  in  rela- 
tion to  their  numbers.  If  we  take  it  at  two-fifths,  we  shall 
hardly  have  understated  it.  The  total  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  other  groceries  is  small,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  wagc^ 
receiving  class  is  infinitesimal.  The  whole  sum  derived  fr^^H 
groceries  being  less  than  5  millions,  and  4  millions  of  the  who^P 
being  levied  on  tea,  it  seems  probable  that  the  wage-receiving' 
classes  pay  about  two  millions  of  the  total  amount.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  drink  duties  are  paid  by  the  different  classes  of 
English  society,  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  complicated 
question.  Wine  and  brandy  contribute  nearly  3  millions  of  t 
whole,  another  quarter  of  a  million  is  derived  from  *rari 
^which  probably  belong  to  t^^^^class ;  the  whole 
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nearlr  the  wholp,  of  this  sum  is  prosumablv  pfiitl  by  those 
whom,  for  economical  purposes,  wc  may  distinguish  as  the  pro- 
pertied, in  contradistinction  to  the  wnj;^e-receiving  class.  It 
mightf  perhaps,  be  fair  to  set  down  the  whole  of  these  to  the 
uxoont  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  if  we  assign  the 
whole  of  the  excisable  spirits  to  that  of  the  wape-receiving 
class.  The  latter  pay  perhaps  6i^  millions  of  the  8^  millions 
levied  on  beor,  and  of  the  licences  some  3  millions  may  be 
oltimately  paid  for  out  of  their  pockets.  If  we  suppose  that 
their  proportion  of  the  tobacco  duty  is  about  the  same  ns  of  the 
beer  tax,  their  share  of  the  whole  39^  millions  will  amount  to 
something  over  30  millions. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  at  first  sight,  and  taking  into  account 
fimply  the  amount  paid  into  the  Kxchequer,  tlic  wage-receiving 
clisses  contribute  much  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
revenue.  That  share  is  probably  much  the  same  that  it  was 
twenty  years  back,  but  the  form  and  manner  of  its  payment  are 
materially  altered.  Of  ncarlv  14  millions  levied  on  food  in 
1862-3,  they  must  have  contributed  at  least  H  millions  ;  they 
»ow  pay  2  millions  of  the  5  millions  still  raised  on  groceries. 
This  last  is  all  their  necessary,  inevitable,  siJtsiLk  contribution  if* 
the  Exchequer ;  all  that  practically  concerns  them,  all  that  could 
hj  any  reduction  of  expenditure  Ix?  sensibly  diminished  ;  all, 
the  reduction  or  repeal  of  which  would  be,  even  in  their  own 
('pinion,  an  advantage  to  themselves.  The  remainder  of  their 
laiaiion  is  levied  exclusively  on  luxuries,  and  on  the  luxuries  of 
men  alone ;  is,  in  short,  what  we  have  railed  iuscngible  taxation. 
lie  importance  of  this  insensible  taxation  has  always  been  fully 
nDderslood  by  financiers,  hardly  perhaps  by  the  country  at 
Urge.  It  was  from  this — the  consumption  of  drink  and  tobacco, 
rteadily  increasing  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
*ageg — that  the  annual  increment  of  our  revenue  was  chiefly 
dtrived.  For  a  long  lime,  as  wc  have  sai<l,  financiers  supposed 
tbat  that  increment  was  something  natural  and  necessary ;  nay, 
tliit  the  rate  of  increase  itself  would  steadily  if  slowly  rise  ;  that 
*«  need  never  fear  a  time  when  the  public  revenue  should 
l>ecome  stationary,  or  require  to  be  maintained  by  additions  to 
taxation.  In  lfe62,  however,  we  had  three  main  sources  of 
revenue,  all  of  them  more  or  less  elastic.  Kvery  increase  in  the 
Wealth  of  the  country  contributed  through  three  several  channels 
8  three-fold  quota  to  the  Exchequer,  Of  these  resources,  pro- 
|Wt  is  and  was  the  least  elastic.  Its  contribution  to  the 
t^ichequer  increases  slowly  if  steadily,  mainly  for  the  very 
f'hvious  reason,  that  the  taxes  on  property  affect  only  a  portion 
of  the  general  income  of  the  nation  ;  they  fall  u|x>n  the  profits  of 
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the  capitalist,  the  earnings  of  the  professional  man,  and  the 
savings  of  all  classes,  but  thej  do  not  touch  that  very  large  pan 
of  the  national  income,  that  very  considerable  proportion  of  tb* 
available  capital  of  the  country,  which  annually  passes  throogl 
the  hands  of  the  great  majority  in  the  form  of  wages.     TL.4 
income  of  the  wage-receiving  class  contributed  to  the  Ezcheqne] 
in  1862  through  the  taxes  on  drink  and  food.      With  ever^ 
increase  of  prosperity  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  certainly  increased,  often  by  'leaps  and 
bounds.'     If  the  revenue  has  ceased  to  be  elastic,  and  this  we 
know  to   our  cost   is  the  case,  it  is  partly  because  we  bsTO 
wantonly  cast  away  the  most  certainly  elastic  of  all  resources  of 
taxation  —  the   taxes   on   food,   or   rather   upon   the   domestic 
luxuries  of  the  masses.     However  rich  the  wage-receivers  mtj 
become,  their  consumption  of  minor  groceries  does   not  mi- 
terially  increase,  and  since  we  have  flung  away  the  duties  oo 
com  and  sugar,  especially  the  latter,  we  have  thus  dammed  and 
dried  up  one  of  the  channels  through  which  a  portion  of  the 
increasing  income  of  the  people  flowed  into  the  Exchequer. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  slow,  certain,  but  very  gradoal  growth 
of  the  taxes  on  property  and  income,  the  elasticity  of  oar 
revenue  has  come  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  yield  of  the 
duties  on  drink  and  smoke ;  and  the  signiftcant  fact  revealed  hj 
recent  budgets,  the  telling  point  of  Mr.  Cbilders's  budget  of  ^ 
year,  is,  that  these  duties  are  no  longer  elastic.  Enormously  tf 
their  produce  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  not  on)/ 
not  increased,  but  has  actually  diminished  during  the  last  ftf 
or  seven.  The  consumption  of  spirits  and  even  of  beer,  if  not 
of  tobacco,  is  steadily  and  seriously  falling  off.  The  figorei 
given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  year  before  last  are  interesting  sod 
instructive : — 

Spibits,  Wine,  Malt,  and  Beer,  with  Licbkoss. 

1867-68.  1874-75.  1881-82. 

£23,001,000  £31,029,000  £28,444,000 

Wine. 

1874-75.  1881-82. 

£1,719,000  £1,366,000 

SOUBCES  OF   CUB   Ta.X   BeVENITE. 


AlcoMic  Drinks. 
1859-65,  6  years.      B7k  per  cent. 
1866-68,  3      „  42 

1869-73,5      „  46i 

1874-75—1879-80,  51 
3  yrs.  prior  to  1882,  46  J        „ 


Other  Sources  (except  Income  T^r 
1859-65,  6  years,  62  percent 
1866-68,3      „  67i       „ 

1869-73, 5      „  53j       „ 

1874-75—1879-80,  49 
3  yrs.  prior  to  1882,  63^       „ 
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It  must  be  borne  In   mind  that  the  period  18G9-73  was  a 
period  of  inflation,  of  increasing  trade,  of  real,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  of  apparent,  prosperity,  and,  above  all,  of  rapidly 
riiing  wages.     It  is  notorious  that,  while  a  slow  and  steady  rise 
in  WBgGs  tends    to    improve   the    permanent   condition   of  the 
workman,  to  raise  his  standard  ol   comfort,  and  consequently 
to  maintain  itself,  a  sudden,  rapid,  and  very  large  increase  has 
a  totally  diflercnl  effect.     As  was  seen,  towards  the  close  of  that 
period,  in  the  coal  trade,  it  generates  idleness ;  large  classes  of 
vorkmen  neutralize  the  higher  rate   of  payment  by  slackened 
*ork :  labour  perhaps  four  days  a  week  instead  of  six,  content 
tfiemselveA  with  their  old  earnings,  and  take  out  the  advance 
iii  holidays.     A  few    perhaps,    the    best,  steadiest,   and    most 
tboughtful,    save    their  additional  wages.     The  trades    unions, 
vjth  characteristic  short-sightedness  and  folly,  waste  no  small 
proportion  of  the  period  of  prosperity  and  of  the  larger  wages 
obtainable,  in  striking  for  still   more  extravagant  advantages. 
Bat  the  one  universal,  invariable  consequence  of  such  sudden 
prosperity  among  English  workmen,  has  always  been  an  increase 
of  drinking  and  drunkenness.     The  contrary  effect  of  a  fall  in 
Wages  is  not  so  immediate  or  so  certain.      For  a  year  or  two 
the  better  paid  class  of  artizans  struggle  against  necessity,  and 
hope  against  hope,  sometimes  striking  in  vain  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  abnormal   rate  of  wages,  sometimes  persisting  in 
their  recently  acquired  standard  of  drink.     The  first  sacrifice 
made  to  the  adverse  change  is,  too  commonly,  the  small  share 
of  the  advanced   wages  allowed    to  wives  and  families.     The 
Exchequer  then,  and  the  publican,  did  not  feel  at  once  that  fall 
ia  wages  which  commenced   in   1874,  and   continued  for  full 
five  years;  but  in  1875-7t)  its  inevitable  effect,  in  reducing  the 
consumption  of  those  luxuries  which  the  working  man  can  most 
easily  forego,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  he  is  to  work  steadily 
and  continuously,  he  is  compelled  to  forego,  had  begun  to  affect 
the  revenue,  and  its  influence  has  been  felt  ever  since.    This  is 
Dot,  however,  the  sole,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  think  the  chief, 
explanation  of  the  very  striking  contrast  between  1875-76  and 
l!W2-ft3,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Childers.     J-Vir  the  last  two  years 
trade  has   been  improving,  wages  have  been  'looking  up,'  but 
^p  drink  revenue  has  not  recovered.     The  fall,  moreover,  has 
w*n  exceedingly  large.     The  revenue  from  wine  and  spirits  in 
lb75~76  was  23  millions ;  allowing  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion it  should,  in   1882-83,  have  reached  24,840,000/.,  it  was 
1*JMO,000/. — nearly  20  millions  instead  of  25  millions;  and 
^hjre  has  been  a  smaller  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  beer. 
"We,  then,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  the  population  has 
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increased  by  8  per  cent.,  the  drink  revenue  has   been   actually 
reduced  by  nearly  15  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption  per  h 
by  20  per  cent. 

So  sudden  and  so  great  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  peo 
cannot  be  ascribed  solely,  nor,  we  think,  principally,  to 
fall  of  wages.  No  doubt  the  diminution  of  their  incom 
the  severe  pressure  upon  their  means,  rendered  the  worki 
classes  amenable,  as  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  more 
prosperous  time,  to  the  several  influences  that  were  tend- 
ing to  improve  their  social  habits  and  to  raise  their  moral 
standard.  For  years  prior  to  1870,  the  number  of  schools,  the 
attendance  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  had  been  steadily 
rising;  by  1875  the  effect  of  Mr.  Forstets  Education  Act  was 
just  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  first  generation  of  scholars 
swept  into  the  schools  by  that  Act  were  taking  their  places  as 
working  men  and  women  ;  were  earning  wages,  were  assuming 
a  position  in  their  homes  and  among  their  fellows,  which  gave 
to  their  example  and  to  their  personal  conduct  a  sensible,  if 
at  first  a  very  limited,  influence  upon  the  habits  of  their  class. 
With  each  succeeding  year,  the  proportion  of  educated  men  and 
women  among  the  younger  section  of  the  working  classes  has 
increased.  Whatever  other  influence  education  may  exert,  no 
one  can  reasonably  doubt  that,  ceteris  parihusy  an  educated  body 
of  artizans  will  drink  less  than  an  uneducated.  They  have  hightt 
tastes,  a  higher  idea  of  pleasure,  other  amusements  and  occu 
tions ;  they  arc  not  tempted  to  drink  because  they  do  not  kn 
what  else  to  do  with  a  holiday  or  a  Sunday.  Barbarism,  igno- 
rance, and  the  intolerable  tedium  which  is  inseparable  from 
them,  arc  probably  the  most  active  causes  of  drunkenness.  No 
cultivated  class  or  country  has  ever  been  addicted  to  excess  in 
drink ;  uncultivated  Northern  races,  however  energetic,  however 
noble,  however  high  their  martial  and  political  virtues,  have 
almost  always  been  given  to  drink  to  stupefaction  in  th 
hours  of  idleness. 

Practical  evidence  affirms  the  inferences  we  might  reaso' 
ably  draw  from  physiological  theory  and  historical  examples. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  that  paternal 
legislation  which  has  of  late  found  favour  with  the  party  in 
power,  and  especially  with  those  who  look  to  popular  feeling 
rather  than  to  political  philosophy  or  tradition  for  practical 
guidance,  the  very  possibility  of  such  legislation  is  in  itaclf 
a  significant  fact.  Sunday  closing  could  hardly  have  been 
attempted  by  any  but  fanatics  in  1873.  Responsible  states- 
men, even  if  they  had  shared  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  theories, 
would  have  had  too  much  regard  for  the  public  peace  to  put  thi 
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in  practice.  Within  the  lost  seven  years  there  has  untlouhtedly 
insen  a  strong  and  ^^nuine  popular  dctnaud  for  this  kind  of 
interference  with  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  Whatever 
fre  may  think  of  its  dignity,  its  justice,  or  its  p^>licy,  that 
demand  proceeds  from  the  class  -which  will  be  most  directly  and 
sererely  affected  by  the  legislation  for  which  they  call.  The 
ten-pound  householder  may  be  inconvenienced  on  a  holiday  or 
an  outing  ;  but,  before  the  new  legislation  has  been  three  months 
in  operation,  he  will  have  contrived  practically  to^neutralizc 
its  effect  so  far  as  himself  and  his  family  are  concerned.  He 
will  neither  be  shielded  from  temptation  nor  subject  to  serious 
iwtraint.  Sunday  closing  means  to  every  member  of  the  wage- 
receiving  class  a  real  practical  inconvenience,  a  sacrifice  which 
tiw  upper  and  middle  classes  would  certainly  refuse  to  make : 
but  it  is  the  wage-receiver  who  calls  for  it.  It  Is  from  the  new 
electorate,  the  great  mass  of  whom  live  by  weekly  wages,  that 
thst  pressure  has  proceeded,  which  has  made  possible  a  kind 
vi  legislation  of  which,  prior  to  1808,  no  practical  statesman 
dreamed,  which  even  in  1875  seemed  indefinitely  remote.  That 
nearly  half  the  drinking  and  three-fourths  of  the  drunkenness 
iifthis  country  takes  place  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  is 
loo  notorious  to  need  proof  or  illustration.  The  demand  for 
^uday  closing,  then,  means  a  demand  to  curtail,  by  at  least 
half,  the  period  during  which  their  habits  and  the  necessities 
of  iheir  daily  work  permit  the  wage-receivers  to  indulge  in 
their  favourite  vice ;  and  such  a  demand  argues  a  very  great 
wd  significant  change  of  feeling  among  them.  It  implies  that 
eren  among  those  who  are  not  and  do  not  mean  to  he  teetotalers 
—among  those  who  recognise  in  drink  at  once  an  indulgence, 
perhaps  a  necessity,  they  will  not  forego,  and  a  temptation 
which  often  leads  them  into  dangerous  excesses — drunkenness 
Wcorae  to  be  extensively  regarded  as  an  evil  and  a  disgrace, 
fnrm  which  they  are  willing  to  be  shielded  and  to  shield  their 
Wlowi,  at  the  expense  of  n  restraint  against  which,  twenty  years 
H<*tthey  would  have  indignantly  revolted. 

Coupling,  then,  the  popular  demand  for  restrictive  legisla- 
tion (even  if  it  be,  taking  these  islands  throughout,  the  demand 
•^f  a  minority)  and  the  very  great  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
fODjumption  per  head  of  spirits,  or  even  of  beer,  it  seems 
efficiently  certain  that  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
^Ivils,  and  still  more  in  the  feelings,  of  the  class  in  question. 
The  less  we  believe  in  a  great  and  general  change  of  habits 
WDong  the  elders,  whose  tone  of  thought,  whose  social  and 
nal  customs,  were  formed  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
Te  significant    as  regards  the  future    becomes    the    evident, 
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undeniable  existence  of  a  very  powerful  minority,  at 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  younger  generation  of  wo: 
willing  to  impose  upon  themselves  serious  practical  res' 
in  order,  if  possible  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  a 
reproach  and  curse  of  drunkenness  from  their  order, 
inclined,  then,  to  believe  that  the  reduction  in  the 
revenue  which  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  is  lik 
continue ;  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  centu: 
consumption  of  alcohol,  and  therefore  what  we  have  call 
insensible  taxation  of  the  country,  will  bear  a  very 
smaller  proportion  to  our  population,  and  probably  to  o\ 
pcnditure,  than  heretofore.  If  in  seven  years  the  drink  n 
has  undergone  in  proportion  to  the  population  a  red 
of  20  per  cent.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  in  thi 
seventeen  years  a  still  larger  proportionate  diminution, 
posing  the  total  expenditure  of  the  country  to  remain  statl 
it  seems  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  supposi 
instead  of  nearly  four-sevenths,  only  two-fifths  will,  at  th< 
of  the  century,  be  defrayed  by  spirits,  wine,  beer,  tobaco 
licences. 

Many  thoughtful  economists,  and  especially  the  late  Mr. 
Greg,  foresaw  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  back  the  probi 
of  such  a  change  in  the  habits  of  our  people,  and  its 
financial  consequences.  They  insisted  that  we  were  dep6 
for  an  enormous  proportion  of  our  revenue  upon  the 
vice  of  our  people — a  vice  which,  through  the  spread  a 
cation  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  with  that  self 
which  both  tend  to  generate,  must  be  largely  if  slowl 
rccted.  They  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  such  a  pn 
change  it  was  doubly  imprudent  to  fling  away  other  resoui 
not  exactly  insensible,  yet  unopprcssivc.  They  urged  that, 
through  their  consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  the 
receivers  then  paid  more  than  their  share  of  taxation,  the 
of  nearly  every  other  tax  weighing  upon  them  rendered  the 
tribution  to  the  revenue  entirely  dependent  upon  a  singl 
babit;  that  if  ever  the  working-class  should  come  to  be  at 
and  self-respecting  as  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale 
would  cease  to  contribute  anything  like  their  fair  proport 
the  expenditure,  which,  with  the  extension  of  the  sutfragey 
fall  more  and  more  under  their  control.  It  is  now  evide: 
this  prediction,  which  at  the  time  received  very  little  atte 
was  thoroughly  well-founded.  Self-respect  and  sobriel 
rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the  wage-receivers,  m 
expected  to  gain  ground  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  i 
cated  generation  passes  off  the  stage  and  is  succeeded  I 
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which  will  probably  be  quite  asVell,  if  not  better,  instructed  than 
the  lower  middle  class.  We  shall  then  lose,  as  was  pointed 
ODt  bj  these  far-sighted  and  clear-sighted  thinkers,  certainly 
one-seventh,  very  possibly  one-fifth,  of  our  revenue,  and  that 
deficit  mutt  be  made  good.  How  is  it  to  be  made  good  ?  Those 
iiaanciers,  who  condescended  to  notice  the  arguments  of  the 
economists  in  question,  replied  that,  with  such  an  improvement  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  their  wealth  would  increase  in  such  pro- 
portion that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  an 
equal  or  greater  national  revenue.  They  affirmed  what,  when 
the  suggestion  was  first  made,  may  have  been  true,  that  the 
consumption  of  other  excisable  articles  which  would  follow  the 
improved  standard  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes,  would 
more  than  recoup  the  Exchequer.  But  every  other  excise  duty — 
with  the  exception  of  the  tea-duty  and  those  trivial  grocery 
duties  which  yield  altogether  some  three-quarters  of  a  million — 
bas  been  swept  away.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  consump- 
tion of  tea,  coffee,  currants,  and  the  like,  will  ever  be  per  head 
twice  what  it  is  now.  By  the  close  of  the  century  these  duties 
might  conceivably  yield  some  8  millions — we  believe  a  very  ex- 
travagant estimate— an  increase  of  3  millions  to  replace  an  actual 
loss  of  10  millions  or  more,  assuming  a  stationary  state  in  other 
respects.  The  falling  off  of  the  drink  revenue,  between  1876  and 
1883,  represents  an  income-tax  of  threepence  in  the  pound — such 
U  Mr.  Childers's  very  significant  way  of  stating  the  financial  effect 
of  the  change;  and  should  that  change  prove  to  be  permanent 
and  continuous,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  expect,  it  will, 
bj  the  end  of  this  century,  represent  an  income-tax  of  fivepence 
in  the  pound.  There  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  this, 
if  the  compensation  came  from  the  pockets  of  the  same  class 
which  now  contributes  so  largely  to  the  Exchequer  through  its 
consumption  of  alcohol ;  but  that  class  notoriously  is,  and  must 
in  ail  probability  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  exempt  from 
^  direct  taxes.  To  levy  an  income-tax  on  wages  is  held  by 
^most  all  practical  financiers  to  be  not  merely  difficult,  but 
Anally  out  of  the  question.  If  so,  what  will  be  our  financial 
position,  when  the  working  classes  shall  have  come  to  consume 
per  head  no  more  spirits  or  beer  than  the  rest  of  society — ^perhaps 
*®«s,  in  proportion  to  their  lesser  incomes  ? 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  by  the  end  of  the 
^ntury  our  ordinary  expenditure  will  have  reached  90  millions, 
^  which  probably  80  millions  will  be  supplied  by  taxation. 
There  is,  as  we  have  shown,  great  reason  to  suppose  that  with 
^e  spread  of  education  the  drinking  habits  of  the  wage-receiving 
^^ses  will  undergo  an  even  more  rapid  change  than  of  late. 

Instead 
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Instead  of  nearly  40  millions,  it  is  eminently  probe 
drink  and  tobacco  will  not  then  bring  in  much  more  than 
millions.  We  shall  then  have  to  supply,  by  taxation  of  the  sensil 
— exceedingly  sensible — kind,  no  less  than  50  millions,  inste 
of  from  31  to  33,  as  at  present.  Of  the  extra  17  or  20  milHo 
we  may  suppose,  by  a  very  favourable  estimate,  as  aforesaid,  tl 
the  grocery  duties  will  supply  2  or  3  millions,  leaving  frc 
15  to  17  to  be  supplied  by  new  taxes,  or  the  increase  of  those 
present  existing.  The  latter,  as  wo  have  said,  are,  with  t 
exception  of  those  drink  duties  which  we  have  struck  out  of  o 
calculation,  by  no  means  elastic.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  ad( 
tlonal  taxation  must  be  imposed  to  the  amount  of  10  or 
millions,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  insensible  taxation  due 
the  improved  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  masses  of  t 
people.  ^k 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  course  of  recent  fiscal  policy,  thdl 
but  one  resource  in  which  our  financiers  have  the  slightest  fail 
Their  inventive  powers  are  apparently  exhausted.  They  ha 
flung  away  every  tax  which  bore  upon  the  incomes  of  t 
people  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  drink  J 
groceries,  already  taken  into  account.  It  is  difficult  to  see  ^ 
new  impost  could  be  suggested,  that  would  not  be  much  wor 
much  more  objectionable  and  oppressive,  than  those  which,  wj 
the  consent  of  both  the  great  parties,  have  been  repealed  witb 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  attempt  will 
made  to  increase  cither  the  iniquitous  death  duties,  or  t 
imposts  on  trade  and  transfers  of  property,  which  are  alrea 
quite  burdensome  enough.  In  any  case,  it  seems  that  the  wh< 
wcisrht  will  be  thrown  upon  property, — i.e.,  as  has  always  ha 
pcncd  of  late  years,  upon  the  income-tax.  In  the  latter  cas^ 
shall  have,  instead  of  an  average  rate  of  5^/.,  one  of  lOJ.  or  fl 
the  pound ;  a  burden  which  the  income-taxpayers  have  H 
endured  with  patience  under  the  excitement  of  war,  and  wi 
the  assurance  that  it  would  last  but  a  few  years.  It  may  set 
that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  terrible  curse  of  English  li 
the  reproach  of  English  morals,  the  millstone  hung  about  I 
neck  of  English  industry,  even  a  shilling  income-tax  would 
to  the  nation  at  large  a  light  price  to  pay.  But,  in  so  far  as  \ 
financial  statesmanship  of  men  at  present  in  power  is  conccmi 
the  comparison  must  be  made,  not  with  the  present  rate  of  1 
drink  duties,  but  with  those  unoppressive  duties  which  have  bt 
wantonly  flung  away.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  remembei 
as  a  benefactor,  and  not  as  the  author  of  a  grave  and  permow 
injury  to  the  wealth  and  financial  strength  of  the  country — if 
policy  is  to  be  justified  by  results,  if  we  are  not  to  admit  t] 
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the  coarse  of  fiscal  legislation  durinjET  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  a  distinct,  palpable  blunder,  of  whosfi  folly  the  perpetrators 
irerc  fully  warned — it   must  be  maintained  that  an  additional 
iocome-tax  of  6(/.  in  the  pound  is  preferable  to  the  duties  on  sugar 
and  on  imported  com,  which,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  would 
hare  enabled  us  to  dispense  with  any  addition  to  the  income-tax 
—might  hare  enabled  us  to  reduce  or  even  dispense  with  it. 
TTic  economists,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  urged  this  point  with 
patient  reiteration,  and  with  admirable  lucidity.   The  financiers 
whn  rejected   their  counsels — to  speak  plainly,  Air.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  alone — rested  their  case,  not  on  the  possibility 
of  an  enormous  addition  to  the  income-tax,  but  on  the  certainty 
that  customs  and  excise — that  is  practically  drink  and  tobacco — 
vottld  always  make  good  the  deficiency  they  wilfully  created, 
would    always   meet   the   gradually  rising  rate    nf  expenditure 
necessitated   by  increasing   population  and   enhanced  demands 
for  administrative  outlay.     Mr.    Gladstone  was  warned   of  bis 
error ;  he  has  now  virtually  admitted   the  fact^  though   he  has 
not  bad  the  grace  or  good  faith  to  remind  the  public  of  those 
who  foresaw  it,  or  to  confess  that  it  was  an  error,  and  a  very 
^re  one.     Had  the  sugar  duties  been  retained,  and  applied  to 
thff  redaction  of  debt,  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in  1900 
able  to  contrmplate  without  dismay,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  that  change  in  social  habits  wherein  as  moralists  we  must 
ijoice.    We  should  have  had  a  diminished  expenditure  on  debt, 
meet  the  increasing  cost  of  administration,  and  an  increasingly 
active  sugar  duty,  virtually  an  income-tax  on   the  wage- 
receivers,  to  supply  their  share  of  the  vast  deficit  create<l  by  the 
reduction  of  their  volunteer  contributions  to  the  Exchequer,  the 
«elf-imposed   tax  on  excessive  drinking  and  smoking.      It  may 
»em  somewhat  late  to  dwell  upon  this  point ;    but  considering 
how  hard   and  ungracious  is  the  task  of  Cassandra,  how  little 
justice  is  done  in  their  own  time  to  the  prophets  of  coming  evil, 
how  pleasant  and  how  richly  rewarded  a  function  is  that  of  the 
false  prophets  who,   like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  disciples,  pro- 
phesy smooth  things,  it  is  but  just,  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
tbe  practical  interests  of  society,  that    history  at  li^ast   should 
repair  the  wrong;    that   the   living    offender   should    bear    the 
reproach,  that  the  dead  prophets  of   truth    should    receive   the 
priise,  which  is  but  a  natural  and  very  imperfect  compensation 
lor  the  unfairness  of  the  past. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question,  which  demands  very 
<*rpful  consideration — though  here  again  it  is  probably  too  late 
to  repair,  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate,  the  error  of  the  past, 
d  to  let  praise  and  censure  fall  where  they  are  due.    The  same 
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economists,  who  warned  us  that  our  apparent  financial  prosper!' 
was  a  delusion,  that  the  leaps  and  bounds  of  the  revenue  wi 
but  the  rebound  and  the  reaction  of  that  increased  expend! 
on  drink,  with  every  increase  of  wages,  which  even  the  financii 
who  rejoiced  over  its  effect  were  compelled  to  lament, 
warned  us  «if  the  divorce  we  were  effecting  between  future 
taxation  and  future  representation.  That  divorce,  indeed,  was 
for  practical  purposes  present,  and  not  merely  future,  since,  as 
aforesaid,  insensible  taxation  affords  no  safe  basis  or  measure  of 
political  power.  A  taxation  which  they  do  not  feel,  which  they 
themselves  could  in  no  case  propose  to  diminish,  gives  the  tax- 
payers no  interest  in  economy,  no  true  stake  in  the  country.  But, 
as  it  seems  that,  by  the  end  of  the  century  we  shall  have  reached 
a  point  at  which  the  wage-receivers  will  pay  only  their  fair  shart 
of  the  drink  taxes,  when,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  those  may 
be  altogether  omitted  from  consideration — what  will  then  be 
the  situation?  Supposing  that  the  suffrage  remains  where  it  is, 
except  that  the  household  franchise  of  the  boroughs  will  have 
been  extended  to  the  counties,  the  wage-receiving  classes  will 
constitute  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  electorate — a 
majority  so  large,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  higher 
classes  may  be  omitted  from  consideration,  and  the  middle  classes 
will  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction,  certain  to  be  swamped 
whenever  a  considerable  majority  of  the  wage-receivers  are  of  one 
mind.  In  the  meantime — the  insensible  taxation,  then  fair!/ 
shared  among  all  classes,  omitted — what  will  be  the  distribution 
of  financial  burdens?  Four-fifths  of  the  electorate  will  pay, 
besides  the  drink  and  smoke  taxes,  some  3  or  4  millions  at  the 
outside,  the  remaining  fifth  will  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden  of 
the  sensible  taxation  of  the  country,  will  pay  some  4G  or  47  out 
of  50  millions.  Is  this  a  safe  or  equitable  state  of  things?  Is 
this  a  compliance  with  the  constitutional  principle,  that  taxation 
and  representation  should  go  hand  in  hand?  The  working-man 
will  pay  Cul.  in  the  pound  on  his  tea,  and  a  few  chance  coppers 
upon  pepper  and  currants.  The  tradesman,  whose  profits  have 
fallen  in  proportion  as  wages  have  increased ;  the  professional 
man,  whose  earnings  are  constantly  diminishing,  not  perhaps 
in  total  amount,  but  in  comparison  with  the  remuneration  of 
the  manual  labourer ;  the  capitalist,  whose  property  Iwcntv 
years  ago  yielded  5  or  6,  and  now  yields  3 J  or  4  per  cent. ; 
above  all,  the  multitude  of  widows  and  orphans,  who  live  on 
the  savings  of  deceased  bread-winners,  and  whose  small  in- 
comes arc  undergoing  a  continual  diminution,  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  reduces  the  rate  of  interest — these  will  pay, 
to  begin  with,  one-twentieth  of  their  income  to  the  income-tax, 
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wm^p  tbmugh  the  other  tAxcs  on  property  that  bunlen  will  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  The  choice  between  war  ami  jxince  will 
reit  ifith  the  masses  ;  the  expenses  of  war  will  be  paid  oxclu- 
livelr,  or  almost  exclusively,  by  those  who  will  have  no  practical 
Toice  in  accepting  or  averting  it. 

As  thoflo   scientific   political    thinkers,    nf   whom   we    have 
tpoken,   repeatedly  said    and   clearly  proved,   we   have   ("or   the 
Iwt  twenty  years  steadily  pursued  a  policy,  whose  other  results 
might  be  questionable,  but  which  had  at  last  one  certain  effect : 
ittkrewthc  burden  of  expenditure  exclusively  upon  one  portion 
.ihe   people,   while    giving    power  exclusively,   or    in    over- 
Qg    proportion,    to    another ;    it   exempted   the     wage- 
en  from  taxation,  while  giving  them   absolute  potential 
cootrot  over  the  policy  up>n  which  taxation  depends.  Statesmen 
md  demagogues^   who  alike  had   to  appeal  to  obvious   figures, 
Mt  to  elaborate,    thoughtful,   well-weighed    calculations  ;   who 
knew  that  they  could  uldress  themselves  with  more  effect  to  the 
panions  and  prejudices  than  to  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  ; 
these  dealt  with  tlie  taxation  of  the  country  in  gross,  as  it  stood 
*t  the  moment ;  and,  having  shown  that  through  their  excess 
in  drink  the  wage-receivers  paid  more  than  their  share  of  taxa- 
tion, they  had   for   popular  purposes  disposed  of  an  argument 
»ith  which,  as   logicians,  as  practical   financiers,  they  had  never 
grappled  at  all.      Now  that  the  one  ground  on  which  they  relied 
ii  sinking  under  their  feet,  now  that  the  working-man,  becoming 
ftltnoft  as  well  educated  as  the  lower  part  of  the  middle-classes, 
Mems  likely  to  drink   no  more  than  his  fair  share   of  beer  and 
•piiits,  how  docs  the  case  stand?     Even  now  we  have  reached 
tiii  point — that  every  change  of  policy,  every  war  necessitated 
brihc  extent  of  the  empire,  and   its   frequent  contact  with  bar- 
l»rous  or  lawless  neighbours,  every  new  provision  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  necessitated  either  by  foreign  military  prepara- 
tions, or  by  the  reckless  greed  of  commercial  enterprise,  throws 
•  fresh  burden  on  the  income-tax,  and  on  the  income-tax  ahmc. 
Suppose  the  Channel  Tunnel  to  be  authorized,  it  will  be  autho- 
rized by  the  votes  of  the   masses  against  the  judgment  of  the 
p^t  majority  of  the  educated  classes;  but  the  burden  of  pro- 
dding for  its  defence,  which  will  involve  at  least  an  additional 
U^pr  ^d.   on   the  income-tax    for  years,  falls  upon  those    who 
HB'  had   no   voice   in   the   matter,  or   whose   protest  has   been 
^Vned  in  popular  clamour.     This  particular  folly  we  hope  the 
•ftcking-classes  of  England  are  not  likely  to  sanction  ;  but  the 
■ipmient  remains  unaffected.     They  are  called  on  to  pronounce 
"pon  every  question  of  national  polic)',  with  the  knowledge  that 
^^'t' burden  of  incrcasedexpenditure  will  not  touch  thern;  that,  be 
Vol.  157.— iVb.  3J5,  a  the 
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the  consequences  what  they  may,  those  consequences — directly 
and  immediately  at  least — will  fall  entirely  on  others.      Could 
there  be  a  more  perfect  provision  for  imprudent,  hasty,  and  reck- 
less decisions,  for  the  indulgence  of  those  selfish  or  enthusiastic 
impulses,  which  constitute  the  natural  weakness  of  democracy? 
Universal  suffrage  has,  in  any  case,  its  perils  and  evils,  to  which 
its  warmest  advocates  cannot  be  blind  ;  but  to  institute  a  com- 
plete divorce  between  the  interests  and  the  action  of  the  masses, 
to  throw  on  others  the  whole  cost  of  carrying  out  their  will, 
might  of  itself  suffice  to  render  a  system,  much  less  dangerous  in 
principle,  unsound  and  mischievous  in  practice.     No  class  is  so 
wise,  so  right-minded,  so  unselfish,  that  it  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  right  and  power  to  carry  out  its  own  will  at   the  sole 
expense    of  others.     In  one  or  two   instances   democracy  has 
worked,  not  indeed  safely,  but  with  far  less  of  mischievous  result, 
with  much  more  equity,  prudence,  and  good  sense,  than  codM 
have  been  expected.     But  the  democracy  of  Switzerland,  or  ibe 
United  States,  works  at  least  under  the  one  check  from  which 
no  ruling  class,  however  honest  and  intelligent,   can  safely  be 
released.      They   know    that  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  their 
resolves ;  that  they  must  bear  the  consequences  of  their  follies 
or  mistakes.     To  release  them  from  that  check,  to  ensure  them 
against  the  consequences  of  their  errors,  is  to  offer  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation   to   selfishness,  a  dangerous  premium  on 
reckless  imprudence  and  headlong  passion. 

But  as  yet  we  have  stated  only  a  part  of  the  case.  We  haw 
dealt  only  with  the  National  Expenditure ;  with  the  funds  which 
pass  through  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
taxation  levied  directly  hy  authority  of  Parliament.  To  stop 
here,  would  be  to  give  the  reader  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
truth,  to  mislead  him  absolutely  upon  many  vital  points.  The 
national  burdens,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  national  resources ;  the  im- 
mediate cost  of  the  public  debt  has  been  enhanced,  but  with  the 
result  of  diminishing  considerably  its  ultimate  weight.  In 
1862  the  capital  of  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  and  th« 
estimated  value  of  outstanding  annuities,  amounted  to  S2^ 
millions;  in  1882  it  had  been  reduced  to  some  700  millioos. 
Practically,  that  is,  60  millions  of  debt  have  been  paid  off ;  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  has  increased  by  10  millions* 
while  nearly  that  amount  of  taxes  has  been  remitted.  So  fi»^ 
then,  the  financial  accounts  of  the  country  look,  upon  the  wbolf't 
satisfactory ;  and  general  facts  of  this  kind,  appreciable  at  » 
glance,  outweigh  with  the  general  public  the  strongest  argu- 
ments, the  gravest  apprehensions,  whose  force  depends  upuu  ^ 
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do»r  iavestigation  of  particulars.     Results  actually  achieved 
coant  for  far  more  in  popular  estimation  than  the  most  ominous, 
most  threatening-,  most  clearly  demonstrable  perils  of  the  future. 
Slopping  here,  then,  we  should  have   little  hope  of  making  a 
deep  imprc*ssion  on  any  but  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  readers, 
«Bany  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the  study  of  financial 
poblems,  to  look  below  the  surface  of  apparent  fiscal  prosperity. 
Were  we  to  stop  here,  moreover,  we  should  have  very  imperfectly 
shflirn  either  the  total  burden  imposed  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
(hr  country,   or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  among 
4ifierent   classes.     It  matters  nothing  to  the  owner  of  a  heavily 
llidened  estate,  who  may  be  the  holders  of  his  mortgages,  in 
vhat  form  and   under  what  titles  the  annual  interest  is  paid. 
Tbp  reduction  of  his  rental,  the  total  weight  of  his  liabilities, 
ibe  diminution  of  his  resources,  remains  the  same,  to  whomso- 
ever those  liabilities  may  be  due.     Similarly  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  citizen,  whether  his  taxes  are  paid  to  the  State  alone  ;  or, 
u  in    America,   are   distributed    between    Federal    and    State, 
coonty  and  township,  authorities ;  or,  as  in  England,  arc  roughly 
divided  under  the  head  of  'taxes'  paid  to  the  Government  of 
the  country  in  forms  and  for  purposes  clearly  ascertained,  and 
*ntes'  levied   by   local    boards   whose  very   names    he  hardly 
kaows,  for  a  variety  of  objects  he  imperfectly  understands,  to 
rrtwt  an  expenditure  of  which  he  receives  no  account  whatever. 
The  burden  of  debt  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  due  from  the 
Crown  or  from  a  multitude  of  borough  and  county  magistracies  ; 
the  weight  of  taxation]  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  paid  into  the 
Kxcheouer  or  into  the  coffers  of  municipalities,  unions,  parishes, 
or  local  boards  of  health.     Practically  to  compare  the  financial 
pj^ition  of  the  country  now  and  twenty  years  ago,  we  must  take 
inlo  account  local  as  well  as  national  expenditure,  local  as  well 
»s  national  indebtedness.       It  is  not  easy  to  carry  the  compa- 
nion of  local  taxation  so  far  back  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ; 
lot  since  1870   a    tolerably  complete    account    of  the   entire 
VBDunt  levied  in  rates,  the  entire  expenditure  for  local  purposes^ 
lutd  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  local  authorities  in   England 
M  Wales,  at  least,  can  be  obtained.     At  the  close  of  1870  the 
Wl  ilebt  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  38|  millions;  it 
*u  in  1880-1  no  less  than  144^  millions  !     Thus  the  reduction 
<^Uhe  national  debt  by  60  millions  has  been  accompanied  by 
10  increase  of  the  municipal  debt  of  England  and  Wales  alone 
*"  the  amount  of  106  millions;  and  the  entire  indebtedness  of 
ihe  country — leaving  out  the  local  obligations  of  Ireland  and 
ihI — instead  of  being  reduced  through  the  largely  increased 
"U  which  the  country  has  paid  for  that  purpose,  is  greater 
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than  ever.  In  1870-1  the  local  taxation  of  England  and  Wales 
was  17^  millions ;  in  1881  it  was  very  nearly  27  millions.  In 
the  fonner  year  the  local  expenditure  was  24^  millions,  in  1880 
it  was  52]^  millions.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  deht,  the 
expenditure,  and  the  taxation  of  the  country,  have  undergone  an 
enormous  and  very  rapid  increase ;  and  that  increase  in  all  three 
still  continues.  Instead  of  oar  reducing  the  total  of  our  pnblie 
obligations,  they  are  rising  at  an  alarming  rate ;  instead  of 
reducing  expenditure,  it  is  increasing  with  a  speed  that  snggeiti 
a  reckless  extravagance,  strangely  contrasting  the  former  old- 
fashioned  strictness  and  even  the  recent  conscientious  econofflj 
of  Parliament,  or  rather  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  resourcei 
upon  which  this  exorbitant  local  taxation  is  levied  do  not  increaie 
in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  rateable  value  of 
England  and  Wales  was,  in  1870,  107  millions ;  in  1880, 135 
millions.  The  local  debt,  which  in  the  first  year  was  less  thu 
two-fifths  of  the  annual  value,  in  1880  somewhat  exceeded  the 
whole.  The  taxation  had  risen  in  ten  years  from  16  to  20  per 
cent  upon  the  rateable  value;  and  the  expenditure  had  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  locil 
burdens  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  cost  of  the  poitil 
service,  the  entire  ordinary  expenditure,  national  and  local,  htt 
increased  in  ten  years  by  something  like  one-third ;  and  while 
that  portion  of  this  outlay,  for  which  the  Treasury  is  acconnt* 
able  to  Parliament,  and  Parliament  to  the  country,  increases  lev 
rapidly  than  either  wealth  or  population,  that  local  expenditme 
for  which  in  practice  no  one  is  responsible,  which  no  one  cin 
trace,  of  which  no  detailed  account  is  ever  given,  over  which 
the  rate-payers  have  practically  no  control  whatsoever,  grow* 
.  with  a  speed  truly  alarming.  The  local  authorities  are  not  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  this.  Parliament  has  chosen  to  impoie 
upon  them  many  new  and  costly  duties,  and  probably  tb^ 
greater  part  of  the  burden  imposed  during  the  last  ten  year*— • 
burden  which,  as  measured  hj  the  expenditure,  the  only  tntf 
test,  is  greater  than  the  whole  of  that  previously  existing — mut 
be  ascribed  to  national  legislation. 

In  this  sudden  and  portentous  growth  of  local  taxation  theff 
are  several  especially  ominous  and  unsatisfactory  points.  Bnt 
the  first  and  worst  is  the  absolute  confusion  of  local  authoritiei^ 
the  multiplication  of  boards,  councils,  and  commissions,  the 
intersection  of  unions,  boroughs,  counties,  and  districts,  wbi^ 
render  it  impossible  even  for  curious  investigators,  much  moi* 
for  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  to  discover  where  the  money  go** 
to,  and  who  is  really  responsible  for  this  gigantic  expenditorB* 
The  second  consideration  to  which  we  would  advert  as  esp^ 
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cially  unsatisfactorv  is  the  fact  that  a  new  taxation  of  4  per 
tenL — a  new  burden  greater  than  the  whole  formerly  endured, 
coapUng  the  annually  incurred  debt  and  increased  taxation 
Uigelher — has  been  imposed  in  the  course  of  the  last  len  years 
upon  a  small  pari  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  upon  a 
tingle  kind  of  proj>ertj.  It  may  be  contended,  with  some  show 
uf  justice,  that  land  and  houses  are  justly  liable  to  the  imme- 
morial burdens,  subject  to  which  their  present  proprietors 
acquired  or  inherited  them.  They  are  also  fairly  chargeable 
with  that  expenditure  which  is  incurred  for  their  benefit.  But 
It  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  original  burdens  were 
imposed  under  very  different  circumstances,  and  with  no  idea 
M  the  present  state  of  society — the  gigantic  creation  of  per- 
sonalty, and  the  enormous  growth  of  pauperism  which  has 
accompanied  and  arisen  out  of  it  All  the  new  pauperism  of 
EogUud,  as  comparc<l  with  that  existing  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
brtbi  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  stupendous  development  of 
oar  commerce  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  palpable  hardship 
ifl  imposing  upon  the  owners  of  realty  the  sujtport  of  a  pauper 
population  created  by  the  growth  of  personal  wealth.  There 
u  no  reason  why  the  landowner  should  support  the  paupers 
aJlcd  into  existence  by  the  manufacturer.  I'hc  existence  of 
ttiis  primitive,  original,  traditional,  gradually  developed  hard- 
ibip,  should  have  afforded  a  very  strong  reason  for  imposing 
no  uew  burdens  upon  that  form  of  property  which  was  thus 
iccidenlally  saddled  with  obligations  natural ly  attaching  to 
athers.  But  the  whole  cost  of  education,  apart  from  the  con- 
iribotioD  made  by  the  National  Treasury,  the  whole  expense 
of  all  the  novel  duties  thrown  upon  local  authorities,  falls 
Dpon  the  owners  of  an  annual  income  of  200  millions  sterling 
—the  gross  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Finally,  in  so  far 
as  the  expenditure  in  question  is  controlled  at  all,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  nominees  of  those  who  pay  but  a  small  pro- 
^portion  thereof — who  in  reality  pay  very  little  or  nothing,  and 
tbo  moreover  benefit  directly  and  indirectly  to  a  very  large 
ntrnt  by  the  burdens  iuiposed  on  others.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  treat  the  paupers  as  belonging  in  any  general  sense  to  the 
Vorking  classes ;  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  a  very  con- 
liderable  number  would,  in  the  absence  of  a  poor  law,  or  in 
tbe  presence  of  a  poor  law  more  severely  and  strictly  adminis- 
Ittid  than  our  own,  be  supported  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
'•ge-receirers  ;  while  few  indeed  or  none  belong  to,  or  would 
Uvc  to  be  supported  by,  any  other  class.  A  considerable  pro- 
pQttioo  of  the  poor-rate,  and  nearly  the  whole  oi  the  education- 
(■te,  we   levied    and   expended   for   the   exclusive    benefit   of 
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a  single  class  ;   and  that  class,  despite  the  provision 
means  of  a  multiple  franchise  for  the  protection  of  the 
ratepayers,    practically   elect,    or  can   elect,  the  bodies 
impose  and  administer  by   far  the   greater  part  of  oi 
taxation. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  effect  of  excessive  ani 
adjusted  taxation,  from  so  temperate  and  cautious  a  poHl 
as  the  Member  for  Carnarvonshire,  are  worth  quoting 

•Local  administration,  if  oormpt  and  unjust,  carries  inl 
class,  every  town,  and  every  district,  those  vices  which  tl 
imperial  govemmout  can  only  teach  to  a  few  countries  and  i 
men.  Any  one  who  has  studied  with  interest  the  effects  of  ta; 
on  the  political,  moral,  and  material  welfare  of  nations,  both  j 
Old  and  Xcw  AYorUls,  mast  have  betsii  struck  with  the 
taxation,  unjust  in  any  particular  direction,  even  when  it 
make  amends  by  indulgouce  in  some  other  direction,  brinf 
waste  in  expenditure  and  incfficioucy,  or  worse,  in  admi 
It  docs  all  this  in  ways  often  utterly  unforeseen  and  unnotic 
not  burprisiug  to  thodo  who  have  learut  from  history  that  on 
principles  invariably  work  out  ovil  results.  If  we  wish  to  kn< 
what  lengths  waste  and  demoralization  can  go,  we  have  only  tl 
at  the  extravagant  local  taxation  prevalent  in  New  York  and 
American  cities,  where  our  own  vices  have  developed  themselvei 
the  energy  of  youth.  Such  eitravuganoe  can  be  borne  out  < 
unlimited  resources  of  tho  United  States  in  its  youth,  but  it  woi 
fatal  to  the  constitution  of  an  *'old  conn  try  "  like  England,  J 
within  my  own  experience,  local  taxation  in  New  York  has  risf 
l'2ff.  6d.  ]>or  cunt,  to  2/.  12tF.  Gd.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  < 
citizens — a  charge  which  would  more  than  absorb  the  whole  ii 
of  an  average  English  landlord.  Yet  in  all  this  there  is  m 
inexplioablo.  Whenever  the  local  government  of  a  democi 
is  not  BO  constituted  as  to  attract  the  interest  of  those  citi 
possess  wealth,  leisure,  and  information,  the  some  causes 
work ;  tho  same  results  will  surely  follow.' 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  wage-receivers  have  a  direct 
in  certain  portions  of  our  vast  local  expenditure.  It  is 
though  not  so  easily  demonstrated,  that  this  interest  is  not 
then  made  to  tell  ;  that  in  a  few  great  towns,  in  whii 
organization  of  parties  is  brought  to  bear  on  municipal 
tions,  and  in  which  the  Radicals  are  irresistibly  predomi 
the  Town  Council  encourages  a  rate  of  expenditure,  upon 
tion  at  least,  which,  considering   that   it   is   defrayed 
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exclusively  by  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another,  may 
harshness  be  called  extravagant  and  even  profligate.  Coo 
the  general  and  obvious  theoretical  interest  of  the  great  mft 
of  the  electorate  in  a  lavish  local  expenditure,  with  the 
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crpCTicnoe  of  particular  constituencies,  it  is  no  exajjfjeration  to 
»v,  that  we  have  here  a  palpable  and  direct  incentive  to  exces- 
sive and  unjust  taxation,  to  class  legislation  and  class  finance  of 
an  exceedingly  objectionable  character.  If,  indeed,  the  working 
classes  paid  their  fair  share  of  local  burdens,  the  severity  and 
directness  of  the  pressure  uii^ht  afford  a  countervailing  and 
more  than  countervailing  guarantee  for  economy.  If  their 
InEuence  has  not  been  as  yet  more  generally  used  to  encourage 
a  needlessly  high  expenditure  on  education,  n  culpably  lax 
idministration  of  the  poor-law,  it  is  probably  because,  through 
the  apparent  incidence  and  formal  adjustment  of  the  rates,  the 
wage-receivers  appear  to  bear  a  burden  which  on  closer  enquiry 
betimes  mainly  or  altogether  imaginary.  Lodgers  and  com- 
pound householders  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  left  out  of 
amsideration  ;  but  the  apparent,  obvious  position  of  the  com- 
pound householder  is  the  practical  position  in  regard  to  the 
mtcs  of  the  whole  body  of  wage-receivers,  indeed  of  the  whole 
class  of  tenants-at-will.  The  rates  of  the  latter  are  really 
deducted  from,  as  those  of  the  former  are  included  in,  their 
rent.  Take  the  case  of  two  parishes  similarly  situated  in  regard 
to  means  of  conveyance  and  vicinity  to  great  manufactories, 
(locks,  or  other  places  of  employment.  Suppose  that  in  the  one 
parish  the  rates  are  2s.  in  the  pound,  in  the  other  4^.  It  is 
matter  of  indiffereace  to  the  working-man  in  search  of  a 
dwelling,  whether  he  lives  in  A  or  B  ;  he  will  therefore  pay  the 
mne  annual  sum  for  a  house  of  the  same  class  in  either,  in  A, 
then,  he  will  pay  18s.  a  month  to  his  landlord,  and  25.  to  the 
nte-coUector  ;  in  B,  having  to  pay  is.  to  the  latter,  he  will  not 
giTG  the  landlord  more  than  16s.  Such  adjustments  are  never 
perfectly  exact;  but  roughly  and  on  the  whole  they  hold  good. 
The  tenant  considers  the  total  cost  of  his  house ;  and  the  higher 
the  one  part  of  the  payment  demanded  from  him,  the  less  must 
be  the  other.  The  rate,  then,  is  a  deduction  from  the  rent ;  of 
that,  as  regards  the  tenant-at-will  or  from  year  to  year,  there 
caa  be  no  question  whatsoever.  The  actual  incidence  of  the 
rale,  iu  ultimate  distribution  as  between  leaseholders  for  three 
or  seven  years,  owners  of  ground  leases,  and  ground  landhjrds, 
is  a  much  more  complicated  question  ;  but  the  tenant  from  year 
to  year  or  for  n  less  period — a  definition  which  includes,  with 
Hircely  an  exception,  the  whole  class  of  wage-receivers — has 
Dolhing  to  do  with  this.  Yet  this  class  forms  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  ratepaying  electorate,  except  perhaps  in  strictly 
nxRkl  districts.  With  the  same  exception,  despite  the  plural 
fr&Dchise,  a  vast  majority  of  votes  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
^huse  share  of  local  burdens  is  merely  nominal,  whose  rates 
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are  really  deducted  from  their  rent.  It  follows  that,  thoug 
thej  may  as  yet  be  under  a  fortunate  delusion  on  this  poin 
the  wage-receiving  majority  of  the  local  electorate  have  t 
interest  whatever  in  local  taxation,  while  they  have  a  very  coi 
siderable  interest  as  a  body,  and  still  closer  and  more  diiei 
interest  in  particular  instances — as,  for  example,  the  boildia 
and  similar  trades  employed  in  local  works — in  munidpt 
expenditure.  Of  this  the  shrewder  among  them  are  alread 
aware,  and,  with  the  spread  of  education  and  conseqaeo 
quickening  of  intelligence,  the  fact  will  soon  be  apparent  to  al 
— that  the  rates  come  in  the  end  exclusively  out  of  the  pocketi 
of  the  propertied  classes,  landowners  or  capitalists ;  those  who 
impose  and  expend  them  are  elected,  potentially  at  least,  and  fin 
the  most  part  actually,  by  the  votes  of  the  wage-receivers.  Wett 
these  the  sufferers,  the  vast  addition  made  to  local  burdeni 
within  the  last  ten  years  would  have  excited  much  keentfi 
louder,  and  more  general  murmurs. 

We  are  not  sure  that  in  some  cases,  and  from  some  pointi  ol 
view,  high  rates  are  not  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  artian* 
They  must  tend  in  some  degree  to  enhance  the  cost,  or  reduce 
the  return,  of  those  great  blocks  of  buildings  which  have  latdj 
been  constructed  by  charitable  funds  or  semi-charitable  cob* 
panics  for  the  accommodation  of  working-class  families.  lo 
the  former  case  the  effect  is  only  to  compel  the  builden  to 
reduce  very  slightly  the  number  of  rooms  they  can  provide.  In 
the  case  of  the  semi-charitable  companies  the  effect  may  be  i 
little  more  serious.  The  rates  on  the  great  blocks  erected,  foi 
example,  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow's  Company,  constitute  « 
serious  deduction  from  the  gross  rental ;  and,  unless  they  an 
wholly  recouped  out  of  the  reduced  ground-rent,  such  a  deduc- 
tion must  operate  in  the  long  run  to  reduce  the  number  of  SQcl> 
buildings.  In  the  present  state  of  business,  when  it  is  exceed* 
ingly  difficult  to  get  4  per  cent  on  perfectly  good  seoiritji 
many  people  may  be  willing  from  other  than  charitable  motivei 
to  invest  money  in  a  charitable  enterprise  that  promises  a  retoro 
of  5  per  cent.  If  the  rates  are  heavy  enough  to  reduce  ths* 
return  even  by  one-tenth,  they  may  make  a  considerable  diffef' 
ence  in  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  the  purpose.  MaHJ 
c^apitalists,  who  would  prefer  5  per  cent,  on  such  security  ^ 
4  per  cent,  on  mortgages  or  debentures,  may  prefer  the  Uttei 
to  4^  per  cent  in  building  societies,  however  large  and  app*' 
rcntly  safe.  But  this,  a  somewhat  dubious  and  at  preieit< 
purely  theoretical  possibility,  is  about  the  only  manner  in  whict 
rates  can  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  wage-receiving  tenaati- 
at-will. 
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As  a  rule  it  may,  we  think,  be  said  that  the  permanent  bur- 
den of  local  taxation  falls  upon  the  land,  that  varying  and  tcm- 
poury  additions  or  reductions  fall  upon  the  holders  of  longer  or 
ihortcr  leases.     There  are  three  classes  concerned — the  ground 
landlord,  the  long  lease-holder,  and   the    ordinary    tenant   for 
three,  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years.    The  varying  amount 
of  the  rates  from  year  to  year  affects  chiefly  the  latter  class,  and 
the  recent  steady  and  rapid   increase  of  local  taxation  has  pro- 
Uibl}-  fallen,  at  least  to   the  extent  of  one  moiety,  upon  their 
ilioulders.     But  as  the  new  system  is  imderstood,  as  the  pro- 
tnbly  constant  increase  of  the   rates  is  taken  for   granted,  the 
ihort  lease-holder  will    protect  himself  and  throw  the   burden 
upon   his    immediate   landlord ;    will,    like    the    tenanl-at-will, 
practically  deduct  by  anticipation  the  rates  from  the  rent.     The 
long  lease-holder,  representing  the  builder  who  has  purchased 
the  ground  lease  for  sixty  or  ninety-nine  years,  has  hitherto  sof* 
lered,  has  borne  the  greater  part  of  that  permanent  increase  of 
local   burdens,    from   which    his    tenants   have    been   gradually 
liberating  themselves.     But  that  part   of  the  burden  which  is 
Uirown   upon   future    years,   as    well    as    the    whole    weight    of 
the  original   taxation,  tends  to  fall  upon  the  ground  landlord. 
He  obviously  bears  the  whole  burden  of  the  rates  existing  at  the 
time  when  the  agreement  is  signed,  since  the  builder,  carelul  to 
secure  the  average  profits  of  his  trade,  and  perfectly  familiar 
Mixh  the  details  of  his  business,  takes  care  to  deduct  the  rates 
from  the  ground-rent.     Debt  contracted  for  a  limited,  but  still 
very  long  period,  falls  of  course  in  great  part  upon  the  ground 
landlord,  whose  reversion  will  fall  in  before  the  debt  is  paid  olT; 
and  in  this  case  a  very  serious  hardship  and  injustice  seems  to 
he  perpetrated     Unless    the  debt   is    incurred    for   permanent 
improvements,  of  which  the  reversioner  will  have  the  benefit,  it 
i»  simply  subtracted  from  the  value  of  that  reversion,  to  the 
"Hrhole  of  which  he  has  a  clear  unquestionable  right.     The  same 
niaj  be  said  of  the  whole  permanent  burden  of  the  increased 
tates.     The  ground  landlord   has    had    no    voice   in   imposing 
them,  but  they  constitute  a  future  deduction  from  his  reversion 
l*>  their  full  amount.     Considerations  of  this  kind,  the  extreme 
iwcertainty,  the  complicated  questions,  attending  the  distribu- 
tiim  of  the  burden,  the  fact  that  no  part  of  it  falls  upon  those 
lor  whose  immediate  benefit  the  expenditure  is  incurred  and  by 
*ho$c  votes   it  is  mainly  controlled,  should   have   made   Par- 
liament and   those  who  guide  its  legislative  action  very  much 
more  cautious  in  throwing  new,  and  above  ail  new  permanent 
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case   that 
a  single 
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a  single  kind  of  property  should  bear  any  new  and  special  ta:i 
levied  for  the  common  benefit ;  it  is,  if  possible,  yet  more  anfaii 
that  the  power  of  imposing  taxation  and  incurring  debt  shoulc 
be  given  to  those  who  bear  no  part  whatever  of  the  ultimate  cr. 
even  of  the  immediate  burden.  Both  these  errors,  both  thes« 
unfairnesses,  have  characterized  the  recent  action  of  the  Legia 
lature  in  regard  to  local  taxation,  and  above  all  to  the  very  larg;; 
powers  of  incurring  debt  for  long  periods  bestowed  upon  tbi 
local  authorities. 

A  general  review  of  our  financial  position,  taking  into  accouv 
local  as  well  as  national  debts,  local  as  well  as  national  taxatio 
and  expenditure,  is,  then,  much  less  satisfactory,  much  less  p^-^ 
mising,  much  more  fraught  with  grave  and  ominous  symptoin 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  It  has  been  far  loo  much  Ll 
habit  of  politicians  in  general,  and  even  of  scientific  financier 
to  look  only  at  the  obligations  for  which  the  State,  as  State^  ] 
responsible  ;  at  the  taxation  levied  by  the  direct  authority  o 
Parliament,  and  included  in  the  annual  budget.  But  a  viefi 
thus  limited  is  arbitrary,  partial,  and  unsound ;  there  is  m 
assignable  reason  for  thus  confining  ourselves  to  one  part  of  the 
question,  to  one  portion  of  the  national  burdens.  It  is  obvious 
that,  while  Parliamentary  taxation  may  be  growing  lighter, 
while  Parliamentary  expenditure  may  he  strictly  controlled,  and 
either  reduced  or  at  least  prevented  from  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  wealth  may,  through 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  or  merely  through  increased 
necessary  expenditure  in  local  administration,  be  loaded  with  ft 
constantly  increasing  total  weight  of  debt  as  well  as  of  annual 
taxation.  And  this  is  the  fact.  While  our  Parliamentary 
burdens  are  on  the  whole  lighter,  while  for  every  increase  they 
have  undergone  a  just  reason  can  be  given,  while  the  National 
Debt  has  been  diminished,  and  the  proportion  of  the  nations 
income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  is,  we  believe,  annually  reducedi 
the  total  taxation  of  the  country  and  iti  total  indebtedness  ^ 
rapidly  on  the  increase ;  and,  without  a  thorough  reform  in  oni 
whole  system  of  local  government,  without  the  establishment  o 
a  few  distinct,  responsible  authorities,  each  in  sole  charge  of  ' 
defined  district  of  its  own,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  sounder  fino^ 
cial  administration,  of  a  reduction,  or  even  a  practical  check  * 
the  rapid  enhancement,  of  debt  and  taxation.  While  we  b»' 
been  enduring  an  added  income-tax  of  \d.  or  2rf.  in  the  poUj' 
to  reduce  our  National  Debt,  our  total  indebtedness  has  ^ 
creased  in  ten  years  from  about  840  to  above  900  millions;  ^\ 
total  taxation  has  increased  from  about  83  to  about  106  it^ 
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Uoas,  This  has  occurred,  morcorcri  in  a  period  of  depressed 
or  slowly  reviving  trade ;  so  that  beyond  question  both  our  debt 
and  taxation  have  risen  much  more  rapidly  than  our  wealth, 
hspe  become  a  heavier  burden  on  the  national  income. 

And  finally,  while  the  power  of  the  wage-receiving  class  has 
become  supreme  over  national  and  local  taxation  alike,  their 
total  contribution  to  the  burdens  they  do,  or  can  at  pleasure, 
regulate,  has  been  constantly  diminished.  Their  itecessart/ 
taxation  has  been  reduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  duties 
lo  an  almost  nominal  amount ;  their  optional,  voluntary,  insen- 
sible taxation  has  been  seriously  diminished  in  total  amount, 
ttill  more  seriously  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  most  seriously 
of  all  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  by  their  improved  sobriety ; 
iDd  we  are  threatened  with  a  constant  and  very  rapid  falling  off 
in  our  principal  and  least  oppressive  fiscal  resources,  while  we  are 
burdened  with  a  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  expenditure 
and  taxation,  a  constantly  enhanced  proportion  of  which  is  levied 
hj  direct  and  very  heavily  felt  imposts — levied  moreover  by  the 
Dominees  of  one  class  and  paid  by  another.  The  predictions  of 
the  economists  to  whom  we  have  referred  arc  being  verified  to 
the  letter,  and  beyond  their  utmost  anticipation  ;  the  sanguine 
promises  of  responsible  financiers  have  proved  utterly  delusive, 
trea  in  regard  to  that  fraction  of  our  fiscal  burdeiu  of  which 
ibey  condescend  to  take  account;  while  in  regartl  to  the  total, 
idike  of  our  resources  and  of  our  expenditure,  the  predictions  of 
optimist  statesmen,  the  common  b<!lief  that  our  financial  position 
ii  steadily  improving,  are  alike  shown  to  be  signally  and 
f  contrary  to  the  truth. 


Art. 
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Art.  IV. — 1,  A  History  of  Agrietdture  and  Priees.  By  Jam^t 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Vols.  3  and  4  C140d-1582;> 
London,  1882. 

2.  Surveyinge.     Bj  Master  Fitzherbert.     London,  1539. 

3.  The  Bohe  of  Husbandne,     By  the  Same.     London,  1534. 

4.  HarrisoTCs  Description  of  England,  1677.  Edited  for  the  Ne--^ 
Shakspere  Society  by  F.  J.  Farnivall.     London,  1881-2. 

5.  Crowley's  Select  Works,  1550.  Edited  for  the  Early  Englisit 
Text  Society  by  J.  M.  Cowper.     London,  1872. 

IN  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  was  mn 
age  of  new  ideas  and  new  aspirations.  The  political  and 
religious  theories  which  had  held  medieval  society  together 
had  lost  their  hold  on  men's  minds.  Time  had  eaten  the  heart 
out  of  them  ;  the  good  was  gone,  the  bad  only  remained.  The 
sacerdotal  order,  whose  regulars  were  to  be  examples,  whoM 
seculars  were  to  be  teachers  to  the  laity,  was  now  more  vicioai 
and  more  ignorant  than  those  it  claimed  to  hold  in  awe  and 
tutelage.  The  body  politic  was  paralyzed  and  brought  into 
contempt  by  the  reckless  lawlessness  of  those  who  had  been 
set  up  to  govern.  Feudal  fidelity  was  now  only  shown  by  the 
plundering  retainer  to  his  plundering  lord.  Feudal  magistracy 
was  dead  when  the  local  chieftain,  whose  many  manors  faw 
been  granted  him  that  he  might  be  judge  and  captain  to  the 
commonalty,  grasped  at  extended  power  and  wealth  by  the 
destruction  of  a  rival  earPs  life,  or  the  violent  seizure  of  a  wosker 
neighbour's  lands. 

And  what  was  happening  in  England  during  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  was  happening  also  abroad.  The  popes  by  their  scan- 
dalous lives  and  vain  pleasures,  the  kings  by  their  mad  strug^ 
for  Italian  conquests,  were  reproducing,  on  a  greater  scale  ana 
more  exalted  stage,  the  meaner  vices  of  English  bishops,  and 
the  narrower  self-seekings  of  English  barons. 

It  was  into  a  world  thus  wanting  in  virtuous  example  and 
noble  purpose  that  the  '  New  Intelligence '  was  bom,  and  it 
caught  the  vices  amid  which  it  was  nurtured.  Selfishness  and 
inhumanity  were  enhanced  by  the  change  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  from  sloth  to  activity.  True,  the  noble  heart  of  Morei 
the  sturdy  honesty  of  Latimer,  were  wanting  at  the  Court  of  the 
Lancastrian  Henries.  But  the  band  of  Percies  and  Nevilesv^ 
replaced  by  the  band  of  Dudleys  and  Seymours,  with  theif 
keener  craft  and  more  hurtful  oppressions.  The  ambition  of  the 
old  baronage  was  destructive  to  themselves  only.  Town  and 
country  throve  while  Lancaster  slaughtered  York  at  Wakefield» 
or  York  slaughtered  Lancaster  at  Northampton.     But  the  amhi' 
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tiW  of  the  Tudor  bureaucracy  and  of  the  new  adventurers  waa 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large. 

Vet  the  picture  is  not  altogether  dark  and  dreary.  The  older 
en  of  Reform,  just  like  the  present  one  amidst  which  we  live, 
prodooed  good  as  well  as  evil.  Its  very  consciousness  of  its 
srils  gave  it  streng:th  to  combat  them.  Complaints  and  peti- 
ions,  satires  and  new  models,  are  few  in  tlie  latter  half  of 
he  fifteenth  century,  abundant  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth. 
fnit  is  doubtful  whether  the  later  age  was  more  evil  than  the 
■riier;  misery  and  suffering  existed  in  both,  but  only  in  the 
scond  did  they  find  full  expression  and  a  power  of  claiming 
?drcss.  During  that  time,  a  well-defined  set  of  evils,  with  dex- 
TDOS  and  plausible  proposals  for  their  cure,  are  exhibite<l  by 
friteTs  and  speakers  of  most  divergent  characters  and  opinions. 
Atbolics  like  More  and  Pole,  Protestants  like  Latimer  and 
rilpin,  Puritans  like  Crowley  and  Stubbs,  historians  like  Hall 
nd  Harrison,  agricultural  writers  like  Fitzhcrbert  and  Tusser, 
oetasters  like  Roy  and  Forrest,  all  meet  on  common  ground  in 
heir  description  of  the  abuses  of  their  times.  Many  of  their 
omplaiots  are  still  waiting,  and  will  wait,  for  redress;  they 
re  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  pessimist  or  demagogue  of  every 
ge.  One  characteristic  difference  between  then  and  now  is, 
.owever,  worth  noting.  Modem  grievances  are  generally  the 
Banufacture  of  political  adventurers,  and  are  directed  against 
nnservative  instincts,  attachment  to  tried  institutions  and  old 
nstoms,  and  the  existence  of  those  classes  that  support  and 
^present  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  political  and  c*ommcrcial  adventurers  of  his  age, 
that  the  Tudor  moralist  exclaims.  He  is  a  Conservative  who 
bewails  the  prevalence  of  new  'views.'  He  has  a  great  belief  in 
force  as  a  remedy  for  outrage  and  oppression.  Custom,  and  not 
competition,  is  his  watchword,  lie  looks  back  with  regret  upon 
the  time  of  bis  forefathers,  when  each  man*s  sphere  was  allotted 
lo  him,  and  none  could  push  himself  into  another*s  place  ;  when 
no  law  of  supply  and  demand  flooded  the  market  with  rotten 
cloth  or  adulterated  bread ;  when  no  greetly  speculator  could 
AHchase  estates,  and,  by  accepting  the  offer  of  the  highest 
HSer,  raise  to  ruinous  height  the  rents  of  farms,  which  the 
pftvious   long  line  of  heretiitary  owners  had  left  unenhanccd 

w  the  hands  of  an  equally  long  line  of  hereditary  tenants. 

it  is  not,  however,  with  the  whole  structure  of  Tudor  society, 
J|Lonly  with  questions  arising  out  of  the  ownership  and  culti- 
^■Miof  the  land,  that  we  have  at  present  to  deal.  The  most 
^™t  materials   for  a  review  of  this  subject  are  contained  in 

"r.  Thorold  Rogers's  work  on  '  The  History  of  Agriculture  and 
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Prices  in  England/  the  four  published  volumes  of  which  profess 
to  give  a  social  picture  of  England  from  1259  to  1582,  A.I>. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
own  estimate  of  his  work.  He  boasts  that  the  smallest  part 
of  his  labours  has  shed  more  light  upon  the  subject  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  other  students  of  the  period.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  almost  alone  among  Englishmen  occu* 
pies  the  field  of  original  research.  Yet  great  as  are  his  merits, 
his  countrymen,  he  complains,  have  failed  to  recognize  them. 
*The  labour  which  has  resulted  in  the  facts  contained  in  this 
volume  {i,e.  vol.  iii.)  has  l>een  peculiarly  wearisome,  very  costly, 
and  frequently  disappointing.  I  was  quite  ready  to  anticipate 
that  labour  such  as  I  have  bestowed  on  this  subject  would 
not  be  attractive,  and  would  remain  unappreciated.  In  this 
country  such  is  the  fate  of  all  original  research.  There  are, 
however,  few  Englishmen  who  incur  the  penalty  of  neglect' 
Starting  with  such  a  song  of  self-praise,  the  author  can  escape 
the  charge  of  vainglory  only  by  offering  a  set  of  materials  of 
the  utmost  rarity  and  value,  compiled  with  extreme  accuracy 
and  handled  in  a  masterly  fashion.  And  this  he  fails  to  do. 
The  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  by  contempora- 
ries, who  took  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  the  great  problems 
which  were  then  being  worked  out,  arc  surely  the  best  materials 
to  enable  us  to  realize  the  social  life  and  feel  the  public  pulse 
durinff  the  Tudor  Age.  As  a  commentary  and  as  a  check  upon, 
the  possible  exaggerations  into  which  partizanship  and  excite — 
mcnt  are  apt  to  drive  contemporary  writers,  the  old  account-^ 
books,  which  form  the  main  portion  of  Mr.  Rogers^s  work, 
certainly  valuable.  But  to  depend  exclusively  upon  them,  anc 
neglect  the  general  literature  of  the  time,  is  clearly  a  mistakes 
by  falling  into  which  Mr,  Rogers  has  been  led  into  seriouu 
error. 

The  ancient  tenures  and  customs  of  manors  hare  not   y^ 
completely  disappeared  from  among  us.     In   their  vigour  the= 
formed  the  framework  of  medieval  society.     Possession  of  lana 
was  the  source  of  power  and  wealth,  but  it  was  also  the  source^ 
duties  and  responsibility.     !n  peace  and  in  war  a  lord  of  a  man^ 
had  to  serve  his  countr}'.     Nor  if  he  did  his  work  truly  was 
overpaid.     For  although  in  theory  he  was  owner  of  all  the  la 
of  his  manor,  his  rights  were  in  reality  very  circumscribed, 
portion  only  was  his   *  demesne  land,*  and  this  he   genera 
farmed  through  a  bailiff.     Of  the  rest,   a  portion   was  divid 
among  *  socage  tenants,' — freeholders  secure  in  their  tenure 
long  4is  they  paid  a  nominal  quit  rent  and  certain  dues  whi 
custom  had  strictly  defined.     Another  portion  was  in  the 
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of  the  *  rilleins,'  who  held  their  allotments  in  consideration  of 
labouring  on  their  lord's  farm.     But   here  again  custom  stept 
in;  it  securwl  their  peaceful   possession  so  long  as  their  duties 
verc  fulfilled,  and    changed  their  forced  labour    into  a   fixed 
money  payment.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  manor  was  the 
common  pasture  or  waste  land.     In   legal  phrase  this  belonged 
In  the  lord,  hut  every  dweller  within  the  manor  had  the  right  of 
fcediDg  on  it  during  the  summer  months  as  many  head  of  cattle 
and  sheep  as  the  produce  of  his  holding  enable<l  him  to  maintain 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year.     It  was  not  only  the  great  tract  of 
waste  which  was  thus  held  in  common.     Each  house  or  cottage 
had  indeed  a  croft,  or  enclosed  yard,  and  probably  a  close  or 
private  meadow  ;   but  the  arable  lands  and   meadows  lay  open, 
Mtl  remained  so,  until  a  conviction  of  the  wastefulness  of  this 
method  of  husbandry  led  to  the  great  change  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Vet,  writing  so  late  as  153y,  Fitzherbert,  the  chief  agricul- 
tural authority  of  Henry  VIlL*s  reign,  while  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  Dew  views,  describes  a  manor  still  farmed  in  the  medieval 
ttyle.     The  lord  is  represented  as  having  eleven  tenants  of  all 
icinds.     Among  them  is  the  prior  of  a  neighbouring  monastery, 
that  holds  '  a  mesne  place,  croft,  and  appurtenances  in  free  alms,^ 
but  pays  a  yearly  due  of  half  a  pound  of  pepper.     The  parson 
has  glebe  lands  and  tythes  worth  20/.  a  year.     The  average  quit 
pent  of  the  ordinary  tenant  is  about  10*.  by  the  year.     The  other 
dnei  of  the  tenures  arc  various,  as  '  suit  of  court,  two  hens  and 
an  herriot '  ;    *  homage,   fealty,    and    a   sparrow-hawk.'     *  The 
tnanor  place  is  sufficiently  well  buikled  with  two  cross  chambers 
of  stone,  brick,  or  timber,  with  all  manor  houses  of  office  within 
forth  [i.e.  the  household  offices,  as  opposed  to  the  barn  and  other 
farni  buildings],   and   two   barns,  and   an  oxhouse,  a  hayhouse 
and  a  stable,  a  garden  and  an  orchard,*     The  '  park  close  '   of 
tiirty  acres  belongs  to  it,  and  the  tenants  have  also  enclosed 
Dimdowi   of   smaller  size.      The    arable    lands  lie  entirely  in 
five  common  fields,  split  up  into  long  narrow  parcels,  divided 
fiotn  each  other  by  broad  grass  balks.     Of  these   'lands'   the 
lord  has  fifty-six  scattered  up  and  down  among  the  five  fields. 
Those  of  the  tenants  average  from  seven  to  fourteen,  but  the 
Person  and  prior  have  each  twenty.    The  *  long  meadow,'  which 
produced  the  hay  supply  of  this  small  community,  also  lay  open, 
out  'each  man's  dole'  was  divided  ofT  from  his   neighbour's 
*Uh  great  stonrs  between.'     Of  these  doles  the  lord  has  eight, 
^Utaining  in  all  forty  acres,  while  six  €*icrcs  was  the  ordinary 
*Uoirance  of  each  tenant.     A  mention  of  the  *  common  pastures, 
^^>dj,  heaths,  and  moors,'  completes  the  survey  of  this  typical 
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manor.  *  The  lands  thus  lying  open,  and  held  in  common  by 
the  lord  and  his  tenants,  each  man  bad  necessarily  to  farm  like 
his  neighbour  ;  each  operation  had  to  be  done  after  one  pattern 
and  at  a  stated  season.  Custom  ruled  here  as  in  everj  depart- 
ment of  medieval  life.  The  arable  fields  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  it  was  necessary  for  tenants  to  have  '  lands  * 
in  each  class.  The  hrst  were  sown  in  autumn  with  wheat  or 
rye ;  the  second  in  spring  with  barley  or  oats ;  the  third  lay 
fallow  ready  for  the  autumn  sowing  of  the  next  year's  wheat. 
Peas  or  beans  might  take  their  turn  with  these  cereals,  but  the 
invariable  rotation  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  could  not  be  alteri'd 
without  the  whole  community  consenting  to  and  taking  part  la 
the  change. 

But,  though  one  unvarying  rule  was  necessary  on  each  manor, 
certain  districts  and  soils  might  allow  of  a  rather  difTerent 
practice.  Rich  alluvial  soils  might  bear  three  crops  in  suo 
cession  without  a  fallow,  whilst  sandy  uplands  would  require 
alternate  years  of  rest.  Three-field  husbandry  was,  however,  the 
common  custom,  and  when  Mr.  Rogers  asserts,  without  attempt 
a  proof,  that  'half  the  arable  land,  as  a  rule,  lay  fallow,  f 
contradicts  not  only  the  accepted  theories,  but  also  his  own 
He  transcribes  the  accounts  of  a  manor.J  where  each  of  the 
tenants  held  twenty  acres,  and  the  lord^s  bailiff  annually  sowi 
182  acres.  Had  two-field  husbandry  prevailed,  the  cultivate 
area  must  have  reached  564  acres.  But  the  amount  of 
land  is  distinctly  limited  to  487  acres,  a  number  which 
incides  perfectly  with  the  above  figures,  if  we  suppose 
field  husbandry  to  have  been  practised. 

It  long  remained  the  custom  fot  the  lords  of  manors  to  n 
their  demesne  farms  in   their  own  hands.     At  one   time 
tillage  was  done  by  the  forced  labour  of  the  villeins,  and 
this  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment,  the   sum  so  obtained 
enabled  the  lord's  bailiff  to  hire   the   necessary   labour.     But 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  came  a  great  chRnge; 
The  Rlack  Death  destroyed  half  the  population.     The  dearth 
of  people  left   the  com  unharvested   and  the  cattle  untentled. 
The  labourers  met  the  demand  for  their  services  with  a  refusal 
any   longer  to   work  for   their  former  wages.     The   landlords, 
who    had    resigned    their    labour   dues    in   the    belief  that  the 
commutation   money  would  for  ever  suflice   to   purchase  Ubouf 
to  an  equal  amount,  were  threatened  with  a  serious  and  uoftuTi 
loss.     They  held  it   to  be  their  right  as  lords  of  manors  tOj 
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fact 


arable 


wheal 


•  Fitzlicrbcrt,  the  '  Bokc  of  Sarroyingo/  chops.  20-23,  ed.  1539. 
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Wire  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  or  a  sum  of  monej  equl- 
lenl  ti>  it.  A  protracted  struggle  ensued  ;  but,  despite  the  law 
jicb  fixed  the  scale  of  wages,  and  despite  the  failure  of  Wat 
rler*8  rebellion,  the  labourers  ultimately  won  their  claim.  The 
lecnth  century  is  the  golden  era  of  labour  in  English  history, 
permanent  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  wages  was  established. 
I  artizan  received  6^/.,  a  farm  labourer  4rf.,  a  day  ;  but  wheat 
aioed  its  old  average  of  5^.  \0d.  a  quarter ;  and  though 
ilight  rise  in  meat  is  recorded,  it  was  still,  though  not  the 
■tomary  food,  yet  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peasant. 
0  shillings  was  a  fair  price  for  a  sheep. 

3ut  the  very  success  of  the  labourers  was  the  cause  of  their 
vnfall.  The  cost  of  farming  distant  estates  through  the 
«ls  of  agents  had  never  left  a  large  margin  of  profit  to 
lords  of  manors;  the  increased  wages'  bill  threatened  to 
vert  the  small  profit  into  a  deficit.  They  ceased,  therefore, 
farm  their  outlying  manors,  but  let  them  out  on  lease — 
■plly  for  tW(jnty-one  years — to  the  ancestors  of  our  present 
P^'farmer  class.  But  on  residential  or  *  head  *  manors,  such 
iractice  would  have  been  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable, 
rg  might  be  bought  and  stored  after  harvest  for  the  require- 
Ik  of  the  year,  but  it  was  essential  for  a  roan  of  substance 
Hre  herds  of  cattle  and  (locks  of  sheep  ready  at  hand  for  the 
■ply  of  his  great  household  and  retinue.  Husbandry  he 
|bt  give  up;  stock-farming  he  had  to  continue.  It  has 
rtys  suited  our  naticmal  temperament  to  shut  away  our 
nes  from  our  neighbours'  view.  The  great  landowners 
re  therefore  probably  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  increase 
!  range  of  wild  grass-land  on  their  demesnes;  and  parks 
J  warrens  begin  to  be  noticed  by  foreign  visitors  as  cha- 
?tcristlc  of  English  landscape.     Natural  bias  concurred  with 

rial  advantage  in  producing  this  change.  Then,  as  now, 
wages  and  cheap  corn  inevitably  led  to  the  conversion 
srnbleland  into  pasture.  That  kind  of  farming  which  required 
e  Icnst  labour  was  the  most  profitable.  A  shepherd  and  his 
'g  occupied  a  stretch  of  land  which  many  a  plough  had  once 
^fliwl.  The  husbandmen  disappeared.  Their  *  township  * 
^yed.  Lambs  gambolled  among  the  roofless  tenements,  as 
"  DiaT  see  them  soon  in  England.  But  our  ancestors  had  a 
ri^tigcr  incitement  than  we  have  towards  the  increase  of  pas- 
Wge.  We  do  it  in  the  hope  of  preserving  ourselves  from 
^tencd   loss  ;   they  from   a  knowledge  of  acquiring  certain 

lUO. 

•liout  the  Middle  Ages,  Flanders  was  the  chief  seat  of 

manufacture,  and  its   looms  were  fed  with  English 
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wool.     The   foreign  politics  of  the  two  countries  were  large! 
influenced   by  their  desire  of  maintaining   a  peaceful  and  un-. 
broken  intercourse  for  the  conduct  of  a  trade  so  profitable  to^ 
both.     They  stood  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation  In  whichi 
England  now  stands  to  Australia — a  nation  of  populous  town*|j 
making  up  the  produce   of  an  essentially  agricultural  countrv*. , 
And  though  the  trade  was  not  free  between  them — for  the  wool 
customs  formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenues  of  our  kings 
— England  was  content  to  produce  the  raw  material,  and  receire 
back  the   required  share  of  the  manufactured  article.     Madj 
a   housewife    might  weave   a    coarse  homespun,  but  the  finer  i 
cloths,  worn  by  all  except  the  poorest  class,  came  from  over  ll* 
Channel.     The  introduction  of  Flemish  artizans  into  Norfolk 
gradually  improve*l   English  weaving.      Every  Norfolk  village 
had  its  looms  working  for  some   master  clothier;  and  when  it 
was   found   that   a  damper  climate  was  requisite  for  working 
certain  fine  and   highly  twisted  yarns,  the  looms  spread  them- 
selves   through    Oxfordshire    into    Worcestershire.       But    tlic 
greater   home  demand   for  wool   by  no  means  diminished  iW 
export  trade.     On  the  contrary,  througbout  the  fiftecntli  cen- 
tury  it   was  constantly   growing.      The  increase  of   Europfun 
population    and    the    progress    of    civilization    developed   the 
Flemish  manufacture.     The    Low  Countries   were  the    richest 
corner  of  the  world  ;  merchants  from  all  parts  met  at  Antwerp 
to  buy  the  renowned  fabrics.     But  these  depended  entirely  upon 
the   supply   of  English   wool.     A  proportion,   at  least,   of  ihc 
wonderi'ully  silky  yet  tough  fleeces  of  Leominster  or  the  Cots- 
wolds  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  cloth  of  fine  quality^ 
and   they  could  command   a  monopoly  price.     The   wealth  <>' 
England,   extolled   by  a  Venetian   ambassador  in  Henry  AIL* 
time,  was  declared  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the  great  fertilitj 
of  its  soil,  or  the  value  of  its  tin  mines,  as  on  *  the  extraordinarr 
abundance   of  the   wool   which   bears  such  a   high    price  ii>^ 
reputation  throughout  Europe.'  * 

Yet,  great  as  was  the  supply,  the  <lemand  appears  to  baw 
increased  still  more  rapidly,  and  to  have  almost  outstripped  i*- 
Economic  law  had  first  triumphed  over  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm 
when  the  labourers  gained  their  rise  in  wages  after  the  Bls*^'j 
Death.  It  did  so  again  when  the  demand  for  wool  revolutioiii7f* 
our  agricultural  system.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  comnifrciil 
spirit  had  ihornughly  asserted  itself,  sheep-farming  l^ecnO' 
more  than  ever  profitable  ;  it  was  now  the  best  investment 
capital,      Every  one  sought  to  become  a  landowner,  and  C' 


*  *  Ittiltftu  KelutioD  of  Eog.'  p.  28,  Camden  Society. 
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ludowner  songht  to  turn  bis  estate  into  a  sheep-ran.  The 
lendencj  which  high  wages  had  originated  in  the  fifteenth 
cfntiirv  spread  like  a  contagion  with  the  higher  price  of  wool ; 
pablic  weal,  local  custom,  prescriptive  right,  fell  before  it.  The 
new  tide  swept  away  the  advantage  which  the  previons  one  had 
brought  to  the  lahourer.  It  bad  reached  such  a  height  in  1514, 
tbat  Henry  VIII.  was  requested  to  bid  it  retreat — a  duly  he 
mulprtook  readily,  but  with  little  success.  Petitioners  begged 
tliat  Parliain<^nt  would  consider  the  prevailing  indigence  and 
Sfwcity,  which  arose  from  'the  great  and  covetous  misusnges  of 
fkrms^  not  only  by  gentlemen,  but  by  divers  and  many  merchant 
adfenturers,  cloth  makers,  goldsmiths,  butchers,  tanners,  and 
other  artificers,  and  unreasonable  covetous  persons,  who  daily 
encroach  more  farms  than  they  be  able  to  occupy  or  maintain 
with  tilth  and  corn,  as  was  wont,'  often  joining  together  ten  or 
■  n,  '  so  that  where  was  in  a  town  twenty  or  thirty  dwelling- 
.  s,  tliey  be  now  decayed,  ploughs  and  all,  and  all  the  people 
tican  gone  and  decayed,  and  the  churches  down,  and  no  more 
Miisbioners  in  many  parishes  but  a  neatherd  and  a  shepherd/ 
The  petition  was  considered  by  the  Government  to  be  founded 
nn  a  real  grievance,  and  a  statute  based  upon  it  was  passed  in 
tlie  following  year.*  That  land  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fp  commodity,  and  farming  as  an  ordinary  commcrci;vl 
•li^m,  appeared  criminal  to  statesmen  who  still  considcn-d 
ibt  possession  of  property  entailed  duties  and  responsibilities. 
In  the  same  year  Sir  Thomas  More  first  published  his  *  Utopia/ 
and  the  traveller  who  had  seen  the  perfect  commonwealth 
WW  made  to  say  of  England  : — 

*Tonr  sheep  that  were  wont  to  bo  so  meek  and  tame,  and  so  small 
'  '  ^^,  now,  as  I  hoar  my,  bo  become  so  great  dovoorcrs  aud  ko  wild, 
ij>;  thoy  eat  np  and  swallow  down  the  very  men  thomsolvcB.  Thoy 
cioMume,  destroy,  and  devour  whole  fields,  houses,  and  cities.  For 
Uk  in  what  part  of  the  realm  doth  grow  the  finest  and  therefore 
^■wwt  wool,  there  noblemen  and  geiitloiueu — yea,  and  certain 
Atlou,  holy  men  no  doubt — not  contentlug  themselves  with  the 
Jurly  revenues  and  profits  that  were  wont  to  grow  to  their  for^ 
[stfcors  and  predecessors  of  their  lands,  nor  being  content  that  they 
in  rest  and  pleasure,  uotling  profiting — yea,  much  noyiug  the 
iblic — leave  no  gronud  fur  tillage,  they  inclose  all  into 
they  throw  down  houscf,  thoy  pluck  down  towns,  and 
nothing  standing,  but  ouly  the  church  to  be  made  a  shecphonse. 
lis  though  you  lost  no  small  quantity  of  grotmd  by  forests,  ohaoeBt 
'^^i&d  parks,  those  good  and  lioly  men  turn  all  dwelling  places 
M  lU  glcbelonds  into  desolation  and  wildumoss.'t 

•  7  Hen.  Vin.  cup.  1. 

*  Bit  ThonuM  More,  •  Utopia,'  p.  41.    .Vrber'a  *  English  Reprints,'  18G9. 
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Tbe  economist  of  the  nineteenth  century  smile*  in  pity  at  t 
statesmen  of  the  sixteenth.  if  the  economic  conditions 
England  allowed  it  to  compete  successfully  in  the  wool-mark 
why  repress  the  most  profitable  commodity  in  favour  of  one  U 
was  less  profitable?  IJut  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  I 
dearest  market  was  not  in  that  age  considered  the  aim  and  e 
of  human  endeavour.  On  the  contrary,  Tudor  statesmen  look 
upon  it  as  a  pernicious  doctrine,  likely  to  interfere  with  ma: 
duty  to  God  and  his  neighbour,  which  they  were  appointed 
enforce.  Besides,  the  increase  of  sheep-farming  was  not  t 
only  evil  which  they  felt  called  upon  to  restrain.  It  was  closi 
interwoven  with  a  great  set  of  diiliculties  which  alarmed  a 
perplexed  them.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  transition,  which  n 
drifting  them  they  knew  not  whither.  The  human  mi: 
refused  any  longer  to  he  kept  in  tutelage ;  it  had  outgrown  t 
all-controlling  regulations  whith  had  been  laid  down  for 
religious,  political,  and  social  conduct.  In  the  break  up  of  X 
old  system,  each  man  pursued  an  Independent  line  of  actio 
Taught  that  the  religion  which  had  domineered  over  him  was 
pitiful  and  empty  superstition,  instead  of  clinging  to  a  pur 
and  bettor  faith,  he,  in  too  many  cases,  lost  all  reverence,  n 
spirit  of  abnegation.  He  would  obey  only  his  own  will,  his  on 
pleasure  ;  he  would  seek  only  his  own  advantage.  He  would  n 
spare  himself  to  build  a  house  to  God,  but  to  build  a  house  f 
himself.  His  palace  would  be  more  expensive  than  his  fatbci 
church.  His  sideboard  would  groan  under  a  heavier  weight 
massy  plate  than  that  with  which  the  piety  of  generations  hi 
loaded  the  altar  of  the  neighbouring  minster.  *■  God's  cburd 
cried  one  who  bemoaned  the  decay  of  old  customs,  '  is  DO 
merchandize.* 

'  Gret  men  makitho  now  a  dajes 
A  shopecott  in  the  churche. 
•  •  •  « 

The  places  that  wo  Ilighfc  holy  call 
Ordeyned  tlbr  christyau  buriall 
Off  tlicm  to  make  an  ox  stall 
thes  men  bo  wonders  wyse.'  • 

New  ideas  had  arisen,  to  be  carried  out  by  practices 
avoided.      New  wants  were   felt,   to    be    satisfied    by  Iuxuri< 
hitherto  unknown. 

In  the  scramble  men  entirely  forgot  the  position  into  whi* 
they  were  born,  and  in  which  hitherto  it  had  been  deemetl  ■ 
that  they  should  live  and  die.     Clever  adventurers  in  all  statioi 

•  Bfiilad  of  "  Now-ft-dftyM/* '  BftUnda  Crom  MSS.*  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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of  life  were  able  to  carve  out  fortunes.*  Merchants  'smell  out 
evm  unthrifty  heir,'  and  give  him  fair  words  til!  they  have 
got  all  his  lands  from  him,  and  then  *  buy  noble  wards'  to 
make  husbands  or  wives  for  their  children.  Prosperous  yeo- 
men, instead  of  giving  their  surplus  to  the  poor,  keep  it  in 
store  in  order  to  send  their  sons  to  the  University  and  turn 
Ibem  into  gentlemen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  grades 
fif  society  seek  to  increase  their  fortunes  by  occupations  which 
were  supposed  to  be  degrading — *  Gentlemen  be  turned  sheep- 
mongers.  The  coal  trade  is  no  longer  left  to  poor  men,  but 
(grossed  by  *  Knights  Colliers.' f  Dukes  and  barons  'bargain 
le  market  men.'  X 

of  great  port  and  conntcnauco  are  so  far  from  fiiiffering  their] 
to  kaTO  any  gaiu  atuU,  that  tliey  themselves  bocoiuo  grazierSy 
Iratchers,  tanuers,  sheopmasters,  woodmuit,  ot  dcniqne  quid  nun.'  § 

Nay,  rumour  speaks  of — 

aooient  lady  which  maketh  great  profit  by  selling  yearly  her 
id*B  venison  to  the  cookfl,  an  another  of  no  less  name  will  not 
Itick  to  ride  to  the  market  to  see  her  batter  sold,  but  not  performed 
ihthout  iufinite  scuffs  and  luocks  oven  of  the  pooreHt  pcnsants  of  the 
country,  who  think  thorn  as  odious  matters  in  ladies  and  women  of 
saeix  countenance  to  sell  their  vcuiHon  and  their  butter,  as  for  an 
Carl  to  feel  hia  oxen,  shucp,  and  lambs,  whether  they  be  ready  for 
the  butcher  or  no.'  [| 

The  fortunes  thus  obtained  are  not  spent  as  heretofore  5n 
Liiefping  open  house,  maintaining  the  poor,  supporting  the 
'Cburch,  but  in  every  form  of  selfish  extravagance.  The  change 
'M  no  real  evil,  although  it  appeared  so  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
time.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  increasing  civilization. 
Formerly  the  baron's  scale  of  living  had  differed  from  that  of 
ibeyroman  in  quantity  rather  than  quality.  His  furniture  was 
Kwce  and  clumsy,  his  fare  abundant  but  coarse.  He  did  not 
wiilerstand  luxury,  and  spent  little  upon  it.  To  maintain  avast 
htiUBohold  best  suited  his  taste  and  his  ambition  ;  but  it  did  not 
conduce  to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  the  realm.  Warwick  was 
^'^le  to  throw  England  into  civil  war  and  be  a  'King  Maker,* 
"^uschis  exceptionally  large  income  enabled  him  to  pay  wages 
*^  an  exceptionally  large  array  of  fighting  men,  and  curry 
isrour  with  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  sturdy  beggars, 
"I  feeding  them  with  the   broken   remains  of  his  dependants* 

*  See  *"  Vox  Popnli,  vox  Dei,"  * Ballnds  rrom  MS8.'  toI.  i.  p.  181. 

t  Crowley.  X  W.  Forrest. 

f  Unrrifion's  '  DescriptioQ/  bk.  it  FuirdTaH's  ed.  part  i.  p.  243. 
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leasts.  But  with  the  Renaissance  the  fashion  changed  ;  it  brouf 
in  a  desire  for  the  more  delicate  gratification  of  the  seas 
*  Is  there  not,*  it  was  remarked,  'such  excess  and  costlia 
of  apparel,  because  of  diversity  and  change  of  fashion,  tl 
scarce  a  worshipful  man's  land,  which  in  time  past  was  wout 
find  and  maintain  twenty  or  thirty  tall  yeomen,  and  a  plenti 
household  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  many  poor  and  nee* 
and  the  same  now  is  not  suf^ciont  and  able  to  maintain  the  b 
of  the  same  lands,  his  wife,  her  gentlewoman  or  maid,  two  yi 
men,  and  one  lackey  ? '  The  eye  and  the  palate  made  seric 
demands  upon  incomes,  which  serving-men  and  paupers  b 
bithcrio  monopolized.  But  the  labour — or  rather  almost  to 
neglect  of  all  Labour — of  these  was  wholly  unproductive.  E 
and  abbot  had  hitherto  vied  with  each  other  in  pauperizi 
their  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  change  which  encouraged  han< 
craftsmen  rather  than  loafers  was  beneficial,  even  though  1 
commodities  which  they  were  required  to  produce  were  luxur 
rather  than  necessaries,  the  prize  of  the  few  rather  than  of  i 
many.  The  ^  new  host  of  tailors  and  cooks,*  and  those  '  occup 
in  curious  device  of  new-fangled  things  concerning  the  vj 
pleasures  only  of  the  body,'*  were  a  lesser  evil  than  the  *ii 
rout'  they  displaced.  But  we  can  quite  understand  that  1 
parasite  army,  which  was  thus  threatened  with  starvation,  woi 
not  share  this  opinion  ;  that  their  cries  and  lamentations  woi 
soften  many  a  tender  heart ;  that  the  vagrancy  and  theft  wh 
ensued  would  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  statesmen;  and  that  ! 
sight  of  BO  many,  who  had  hitherto  gained  an  honest  thoQ 
useless  livelihood,  '  stufhng  prisons  and  garnishing  gallc 
trees,'  inclined  many  a  moralist  to  believe  in  the  *  ruin  ofl 

realm.'t 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  King  and  the  courtier  nobles  n 
caught  this  new  spirit  of  luxury  in  dress  and  in  food.  Cardi 
Pole,  in  reportc^d  conversations  on  the  state  of  the  commons 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford  in  1520,  declares  that  th 
was  almost  no  man  content  to  wear  cloth  made  at  home,  but 
have  required  the  finer  materials  of  Flanders  or  the  silks 
Italy  or  Lyons,  and  that  every  mean  gentleman  would  for 
most  part  fare  as  well  as  bcforctime  were  wont  princes  fl 
lords.  The  saying  that  *  many  idle  gluttons  make  victu 
deal  had  passed  into  a  common  proverb.J  The  outbreak 
building  was  as  noticeable  as  that  which  at  the  present  c 
is  defacing  England  w^ith  ill-built  villas  and  sordid  cottag 

•  SUrker'a  dialogue,  p.  80.  E.  K.  T.  Soc- 

t  8ee  "The  Ruin  of  a  Realm."  *Balliide  from  MS.'  vol.  i.  p.  I 

X  Sturker's  dialogiio,  p.  Uj,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
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bat  the  work  was  very   different   in   quality  and  appearance. 
Xing  Henry  was  perpetually  building  on  an  extravagant  scale, 
~^he  old  part  of  Hampton  Court  remains  as  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
ditare  which  Prime  Ministers  of  the  sixteenth  century  might 
Itlulge  in.      When  the  monasteries   were  dissolved,  the  fairest 
wimens  of  the   purest  age  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  were 
ted  OS   mere  quarries  fur  the  clumsy  and  debased,  though 
id  and  comfortable,  mansions  of  the  new  possessioners ;  and 
n  •  mean  men  *  built  themselves  houses  '  fit  for  princes.*     Not 
only  were  the  buildings  themselves  '  costuous,'  but  the  tapestries 
nad  furniture  of  the  interiors  were  on  a  scale  hitherto  unparal- 
leled.     The    precious    metals   were  used   in   decoration   to   an 
ettent  which  alarmed  an  age  in  which  coins  were  deemed  the 
*5inews  of  the  realm.*     Men  'daubed  their  posts  and  walls  with 
Id/ 

This  increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of  landowners — till 
thii  time  the  only  wealthy  class  in  England — was  a  great  strain 
n  their  resources.     The  cost  of  the  equipment  for  the  Field 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  ruined  many  a  spendthrift  knight. 

*  Oh  many 
Havo  broke  their  backfl  by  laying  manors  on  thorn 
For  this  groat  journey/ 

wrute  Shakspeare  Afty  years  later.  The  mortgage  and  eventual 
ale  of  estates  to  merchants  became  frequent,  as  we  have  already 
xfti.  But  a  change  of  hands,  now  deemed  of  the  utmost  value 
our  land  reformers,  was  at  that  time  most  prejudicial  to  the 
lU  of  the  agricultural  classes.  For  though  the  merchants 
vbu  bought  estates  were  ambitious  of  gradually  merging  into 
^  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  they  yet  looked  upon  their  pur- 
<liasea  as  a  speculative  investment,  out  of  which  the  greatest 
prtjfit  was  to  be  made.  They  therefore  strained  to  the  utmost 
^hii'iT  rights  as  landlords,  and  intnxluced — by  analogy  to  the 
Utel  property  which  had  hitherto  formed  their  only  wealth — 
'  totally  new  theory  with  respect  to  land,  that  *  they  might 
u  they  listed  with  their  own.'  *  Such  practices  also  came 
lUiral  to  the  band  of  political  adventurers,  who  now  governed 
tbe  place  of  the  old  nobility,  and  who  formed  the  main  body 
the  uew  grantees  of  the  confiscatetl  monastic  property.  But 
some  of  the  hereditary  owners,  who  saw  many  of  their 
»tt!  extravagant  brethren  forced  to  part  with  their  family 
>Utes,  and  who  desired  to  copy  their  scale  of  expense  without 
*Q4ring  their  ruin,  accepted  the  same  expedients  as  an  alter*- 
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native.     The  first  and  wealthiest  of  the  ancient  nobility  nnd-^a- 
Henry  VIII.  was  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.      ^ 
distant  descent  from  a  Plantagenet  gave  him  a  shadowy  '^^■S  in 
to  the  throne.     Shadowy  as  it  was,  it  was  enough  to  turn  k:ft.u 
head  and  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.     His  ambition  thetefc^ie 
made  him  seek  after  popularity,  yet  he  seems  to  have  shaE-icd 
the  general  disregard  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  lo^rer 
classes.     His  exceptional  income  made  it  unnecessary  for  hink.    to 
oppress  them  for  profit.    He  did  it  none  the  less  for  his  pleasuu* 
and  convenience.     The  description  of  the  condition  of  his  cluef 
seat   of  Thornbury,  given   after   his  execution   by   the  roytl 
escheaters,  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  times.     The  castie 
itself  was  found  in  the  builder^s  hands.     The  Duke  was  not 
behindhand  in  bringing  his  residences  into  sympathy  with  his 
age.     The  south  side  was  already  '  fully  finished  with  qurious 
works  and  stately  lodgings.'     The  west  and  north  had  as  jet 
risen  but  one  story  from  the  ground.     On  the  east  side  still 
stood  '  the  old  building  of  homely  fashion.'     Beyond  lay  the 
garden.     It  was  ^  goodly  to  walk  in.'     Its  chief  feature  was  t 
large  orchard,  laid  out  in  straight  alleys  ;  and  in  different  parti, 
set  up  on  mounds  of  good  height,  were  <  roosting  places,'  or 
summer  houses  bowered  in  white  thorn  and  hazel.     AdjoinioCf 
the  orchard  was  the  *  New  Park,'  containing  about  four  mile% 
and   within  it  were  700  deer.     It  had  been  made — ^to  suit  the 
added  splendour  of  the  place — out  of  lands  previously  occupied 
in  husbandry,  for  we  are  told  that  the  Duke  had  '  enclosed  into 
the  park  divers  men's  lands,  as  well  freehold  as  copyhold,  sn4 
no  recompense  as  yet  is  made  for  the  same  ;  and  lately  he  bsth 
also  enclosed  into  the  same  park  two  fair  tenements,  with  barns 
and  other  houses  well  builded  with  stone  and  slate,  and  500 
acres  of  land.'     Altogether  the  rents  and  farms  of  the  estate  hsd 
been  diminished  one-fifth  by  enclosures.* 

But  though  we  see  clearly  that  the  Duke  was  not  prevent** 
by  the  vested  interests  of  his  poorer  neighbours  from  extendi^S 
the  limits  of  his  pleasure  grounds,  he  had  no  settled  plaa  ^ 
ejecting  them  from  their  holdings  for  the  sake  of  any  change  ^ 
the  agricultural  economy  of  his  estates ;  nor  do  we  find  co^^ 
plaints  of  any  rise  in  rents.     Such  was  not  the  practice  of   ^ 
old  landowning  class.     The  universal  desire  for  wealth  wass    ^ 
this  case  restrained  by  the  dislike  of  disturbance  and  unpof^ 
larity  sure  to  be  felt  by  old-established  families.     They  fcj*** 
the  exceptions,  which  the  most  virulent  exponent  of  landowns^^ 
abuse  readily  allows,  while  he  exclaims  against  *  they  that   ^ 

•  Prof,  Brewer's  •  Calendar,'  voL  iii.  port  i.  pp.  506-7. 
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liie  are  made  rich.'     The  earls  who  feel  their  sheep  and  cattle 
'whether  thej   be  ready  for  the   butcher  or  no,*   und   the  greiit 
iiwJies  who  sell  venison  and  butter,  are  mentioned  as  eccentric 
cises,  not  as  examples  of  their  class.     *  It  was  merry  in  England 
afore  the  new  learning  came  up/  said  the  old  Duke  of  iS'orfolk  ; 
*je<-i,  1  would  all  things  were  as  they  hath  been  in  times  past  ;* 
aod  be  kept  the  religion  and  customs  of  his  fathers.     The  new 
men  alone  make  this  age  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  land,  as 
they  do  in  the  history  of  our  Church.     Had  the  old  proprietors 
kept  their  place,  had  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  the 
spirit  of  extravagance  not  brought  vast  districts  into  the  hands 
of  men   imbued  with   'new  learning,*  the  feudal   spirit  might 
long  have  continued  to  live  as  the  basis  of  the  English  land 
sj}tem«  as  it  did   in  most  continental  countries.     That  it  was 
replaced   by  the  principle  of  free  contract    and  by   improved 
methods  of  husbandry,  we  certainly  owe  to  the  new  landed  pro- 
prietors under  the  Tudors.     13ut  we  must  not  forget  at  what  cost 
these   advantages    were    bought.      Like    many    relormers,   they 
looked  at  progress  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  profit ; 
a  ralaable  change  was  marred  and  made  an  engine  of  oppression 
b^  the  selfishness  of  those  who  carried  it  out.     Their  descen- 
dants, once   firmly  rooted  to  the   soil,   became  the  most  con- 
siderate and   hardworking  aristocracy  the  world   has  seen,  and 
hft?c  continued  to  this  day  to  deserve  the  respect  of  the  nation. 
Bat  the  conduct  of  the  founders  of  their  families  teaches  us  to 
beware  how  we  allow  new  and  untried   men   to  possess  them- 
B^ves  of  the  land  in  a  time  of  social  revolution. 

•Who,*  wrote  the  learned  Ascham,  *  are  the  authors  of  such 

l^tt  tniserics?     It  is  those  who  now  throughout  England  have 

burdened  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  with  oppressive  rents.*  * 

ibc*pcx»r  commons'  complain  to  the  King,  in  lolO,  that  those 

wh(»  have   bought   the   abbey   lands  from  him   declare  the   old 

leases  void   thereby.       Though   the   tenants,    according   to  the 

'retjuent  practice  on   the   Church  estates,  may   have  got  their 

^'>Min^  for  a  term  o(  lives,  two  or  three  of  which  have  yet  t«) 

"■"Qi  the  new  possessioners  force  them  to  take  out  fresh  leases  for 

twenty-one    years,    '  overing   both    fines   and   rents    beyond   all 

^^ion  and  conscience.'  t     Better — cries  a  Puritan — lietter  for 

'he  ctjinmonweallh  if  those  '  Imps  of  Antichrist,'  the  monks  ami 

'^'"»»  bad  kept  their  estates  ;  they  never  enhanced  their  lands 

^f  look  so  cruel  fines  as  do  our  temporal  tyrants;  the  clergy  in 

"**ir  prosperity  outdid  the  lords  in  their  covetousness,  now  the 


•  Asctiftm'B  '  Worki*  cd,  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  140-1. 
t  *  Four  SupplicntiuuB,'  p.  SO,  K.KT.S.  1871. 
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lords  having  their  spoils  are  infected  with  their  disease,  tbej 
not  only  raise  their  rents,  but  become  parsons,  vicars,  millen 
masons,  and  shepherds;  their  sheep  ulune  eat  up  all  the  corn 
meadows,  and  heaths.*  Such  was  the  view  which  the  stoutesJ 
Protestant  was  forced  to  take,  twelve  short  years  alter  Um 
monasteries  were  dissolved.  ^| 

The  quotations  which  we  have  already  given  clearly  hN 
that  the  evils  complained  of  all  fall  into  two  classes,  eQcl»- 
sures  and  rack  rents.  We  assert,  in  direct  contradiction  tn 
Mr,  Rogers's  repeated  opinion,  that  the  land  question  under 
the  Tudors  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  these  two 
points.  He  assures  us  that  '  there  is  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  the  art  of  Agriculture  was  absolutely  stationary 
during  the  whole  period  comprised  in  these  volumes  (1400-l58li) 
The  evidence  of  prices  generally  would  be  conclusive  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  lo  interpret  figures  ;  there  is  for  the  general  readei 
equally  conclusive  evidence  in  the  two  agricultural  treatises  OJ 
Fitzherbert  ;*  and  again,  '  it  does  not  in  any  way  appear  froB 
Fitzherbert  that  any  material  change  was  effected  in  theeconooq 
of  English  Agriculture  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  tlu 
sixteenth  century.* 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  prepared  to  interpret  Mf 
Rogers's  own  figures,  and  to  adduce  P^itzherJ>ert  as  evidence  tt 
show  that  both  the  system  and  practice  of  Husbandry  in  Engltm 
were  in  a  greatly  altered  and  improved  condition  in  1582  fron 
what  they  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Wbl 
the  old  system  was,  we  have  already  seen  ;  that  it  still  exista 
in  the  time  of  Fitzherbert  is  true,  for  we  illustrated  the  working 
of  the  system  by  a  n;ference  to  his  description  of  the  *  Alaaori) 
Dale/  t  ai^d  if  this  description  had  occupied  the  whole  of  FiB 
hcrbert's  treatise,  he  might  certainly  have  been  cited  to  profj 
the  permanence  of  the  old  system  of  rural  economy.  But  it  t 
not  so  ;  and  if  we  compare  certain  other  portions  of  the  treatisi 
we  shall  see  that  the  economy  of  the  manor  of  Dale  had  ceaHf 
tu  be  the  universal  rule,  and  that  it  was  rapidly  being  displiC 
by  a  different  system,  the  adoption  of  which  Fitzherbert  lumsel 
advises,  though  he  deprecates  the  rise  in  rents  which  went  haO 
in  hand  with  it.  In  a  single  paragraph  he  destroys  tw^^ 
Mr.  Rogers's  most  cherished  conclusions. 

*  Tho  commoQ  paaturo/  ho  tells  us  in  the  8fch  chapter  of  the  *'. 
of  Surveyinge,'  *  may  be  so  good  that  the  teuants  need  not  to  h*^ 
any  several  poaturo,  but  that  the  conmion  piisturo  should  be  abl6  ' 
find  all  their  cattle,  buth  horses,  mares,  beasts,  and  sheep,  ani  i^y 


BrinUow,  pp.  9  ftntl  37. 
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time  thai  all  M''  lands,  meadoics,  and  poBturcs^  Iny  open  and 
And  then  were  thoir  tenements  mncb  better  cheap  tbau 
ttey  1m  uow,  /or  the  most  part  of  the  lords  have  encloecd  their  demesne 
la^  and  meadows,  and  keep  them  iu  severalty,  so  that  their  tenants 
lure  no  o(Hanion  with  them  therein,  and  ahio  the  lords  have  in- 
cJoaed  a  great  port  of  their  waste  grounds  and  streightened  thoir 
tnuntA  of  their  commons  therein,  and  aUo  have  given  licemre  to 
iipfTB  of  fftcir  tenants  to  emdoae  part  of  their  arable  landfj  and  tako  in 
Hw  intakes  or  closes  out  of  the  commous,  paying  to  their  lord  more  rent 
iierifof^t  80  that  common  pastures  waxen  less  and  the  rents  of  the 
MUDts  waxou  more  and  more ;  and  iliut  is  because  the  tenants  waxen 
■ore  politic  in  ^s-isdom  to  improve  their  tonements,  holdings,  and 


fhat  the  great  change  from  common  to  severalty  was  marred  by 
Ik  pooping  spirit  of  the  new  lr>r<U  and  possessi oners,  was  sadly 
dt  by  Fitzberberl ;  but  the  advantages  of  it  were  so  apparent 
bat,  while  exhorting^  the  landlords  to  be  moderate  in  their 
temands,  be  exhibits  a  scheme  whereby  the  change  might  be 
irried  out  with  equity  and  profit  to  all.  I u  his  chapter  on  *how 
0  make  a  township  that  is  worth  twenty  marks  a  year  worth 
wenty  pounds  a  year,*  he  counsels  every  man  to  count  up  hour 
\iM\y  acres  he  has  both  in  arable  fields  and  meadows,  and 
hange  with  his  neighbours,  and  lay  them  together,  and  make  him 
lOe  several  close  in  every  field.  He  will  then  be  able  to  farm 
X  his  own  convenience,  and  be  rewarded  for  his  own  industry, 
othat  if  an  acre  be  worth  fivepcncc  a  year  before,  it  will  be 
lorlh  eightpence  after  enclosure.  The  lords  should  there- 
off  be  all  of  one  assent  that  their  tenants  should  exchange 
auds  one  with  another  ;  the  said  exchange  to  endure  forever, 
be  curate  and  bailiff  seeing  that  it  be  done  with  fairness.  The 
anns  should  then  be  let  on  leases  of  three  lives  made  at  the  old 
vat,  but  with  an  obligation  laid  upon  the  tenant  that  be  should 
any  out  the  necessary  hedging  and  ditching  to  make  the 
nclasare  complete.  This  be  and  his  family  could  do  in  from 
iix  to  nine  years,  without  let  to  their  husbandry,  and  then  the 
j»o6t  would  be  great.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  the  lord  would 
I»  allowed  to  raise  the  rent,  and  his  turn  of  profit  would  come. 
Hm  force  of  this  argument  was  undeniable,  and  Fitzherbert's 
l^ntemporaries  fully  agreed  with  him.  Tusser,  after  a  life  spent 
ID  experiments  to  improve  husbandry,  declares 

^L  *  More  profit  is  (juieter  found 

^^^^  (where  pastures  iu  bcueroll  bee:) 

^^^K  Of  one  seclie  aker  of  ground 

^^^P  than  ohompiun  moketh  of  three.* 

■voontrasts  the  backward  state  of  Leicestershire,  where  the  land 
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was  fertile  but  open,  with  the  wealth  of  such  enclosed  coondM 
as  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  asserts  that  a  severalty  farmer  is  better 
o£f  with  half  the  land  and  double  the  rent,  than  one  whoK 
holding  lies  in  the  '  Champion  '  or  open  fields. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  new  sjstem  was  widely  adopted, 
but  that  it  did  not  become  universal.  This  is  explained  by  ut 
Elizabethan  moralist  as  arising  from  a  determination  of  thft 
landlords  to  have  the  exclusive  profit.  '  Our  enclosers  will  have 
all  or  none,  thej  close  themselves  in,  and  shut  all  the  rest  oo^ 
so  where  thej  cannot  do  this  the  commons  remain  open,  to  the 
gpreat  loss  of  the  landlords,  the  tenants,  and  the  realm.'*  The 
true  explanation,  however,  lies  in  the  extreme  conservatism  d 
both  lords  and  tenants,  in  those  parts  of  England  which  were 
least  open  to  new  influences.  The  south-eastern  counties  wen 
then  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  civilized.  Thej  largdj 
adopted  the  enclosure  system,  both  for  the  great  sheep  pastures 
and  for  arable  lands.  The  poorer  and  more  backward  north- 
west changed  slowly,  and  might,  in  the  worst  instances,  answei 
to  the  description  which  Mr.  Rogers  applies  to  the  whole  realm. 

This  desire  after  a  better  and  more  profitable  system  would 
almost  surely  be  accompanied  by  attempts  at  an  improved  and 
more  skilful  practice,  resulting  in  a  higher  rate  of  production. 
Fitzherbert  has  already  told  us  that  the  *  more  politic  wisdom '  ol 
the  tenants  tended  that  way,  and  Mr.  Rogers's  evidence  must  be 
very  strong  before  we  can  agree  with  him  that  the  '  art  of  agricul- 
ture was  absolutely  stationary.'  We  will  accept  his  own  descrip 
tion  of  what  it  had  been ;  the  art  of  medieval  husbandry/  he 
declares,  *  differs  from  that  of  later  times  by  its  deficienciei. 
The  land  was  imperfectly  drained,  the  working  of  the  soil  wai 
shallow.  .  ,  .  Scanty  as  the  crop  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  exhausting.' t  .  .  .  ^  I  find  no  trace  of  harrowing  or  rolling^  \ 
He  concludes  from  the  farming  accounts  of  the  Merton  Coll^ 
estates,  from  1333  to  1336,  that  the  average  of  all  com  ciopi 
on  all  soils  was  about  fourteen  bushels  per  acre. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Rogers  bids  us  beliert 
remained  in  its  integrity  until  1582,  and  as  proof  he  refers  w 
to  Fitzherbert.  But  though  in  this  author  we  do  not  yet  findt 
rotation  of  crops  which,  by  means  of  roots  and  artificial  grane* 
enabled  farmers  to  do  away  with  fallow,  we  may  gpather  inaoj 
signs  of  better  husbandry,  especially  in  the  very  points  quotct 
above  from  Mr.  Rogers.  He  specially  enjoins  the  husbandmai 
to  *  do  the  best  he  can  to  plough  a  broad  furrow  and  a  deep^  * 

•  Lupton*8  '  Sivqila,'  Part  ii.  fol.  k.  iii. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  »i.  J  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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tSat  he  turn  it  clean  and  lay  it  flat  that  it  rear  not  on  the  edge. 
for  the  deeper  and  the  broader  that  he  gooth  the  more  new 
mold  and  the  greater  clods  he  shall  have.'  And  again,  when 
tlje  hushandman  has  a  scarcity  of  inaoure,  he  counseU  deep  and 
repeated  inverse  ploughing,  for  ^  so  shall  he  find  new  mould  that 
»«  not  seen  in  a  hundred  years  before,  the  which  must  needs 
p?e  more  corn  than  the  other  did  before.*  Harrowing  and 
roUing,  far  from  being  unknown,  have  become  a  part  of  the 
onjinary  routine,  *  When  the  lands  be  ploughed  and  the  corns 
»wt*n,  it  is  convenient  that  they  be  ireil  harrowed^  or  else 
crows,  doves,  and  other  birds  will  eat  and  bear  away  the  corns.' 
'.W  they  use  to  roll  their  barley  ground  after  a  shower  of  rain.' 

*T    lays    special    stress    upon    these    two    operations,    and 

»g  other  rules  on  the  subject  says — 

*  Friend,  harrow  in  time  by  (tome  maner  of  meanes 
not  onoly  thy  peosoii  but  also  thy  boanos. 
Unharruwed  die — being  buried  in  clay^ 
where  harrowed  florish  like  flowers  in  May. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Some  rowleth  their  barlio  straight  after  a  raine, 
when  first  it  appooreth,  to  Icauell  it  plaiuc, 
The  barlie  so  used  the  better  doth  growe, 
and  haadsome  ye  make  it  at  harueet  to  mowo/ 

We  have  therefore  sufficient  direct  proof  that  the  art  was 
not  at  a  standstill ;  we  shall  confirm  it  in  an  indirect  way  by 
tbowing  that  the  more  skilful  efforts  of  the  husbandman  were 
ded  by  an  ampler  yield.  The  materials  for  determining 
most  important  point  in  a  history  of  agriculture  are  very 
KaTcfl  for  this  period,  and  Mr.  Rogers  avoids  it.  One  paper, 
bowcver,  published  by  him,  will  help  us  in  this  matter ;  it  is 
interesting  as  showing  bis  method  o(  interpreting  figures,*  and 
may  in  some  way  explain  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his 
fimclusions.  The  paper  is  a  valuation  of  a  farmer's  stock 
^^  Dcddington  in  1530.  His  holding  contained  fifty-two 
Mre«  of  arable  land,  and  the  corn  harvested  is  eighty-two 
'Hiarters  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Rogers  divides  eighty-two  by  fifty- 
**o,  and  concludes  that  *  this  gives  the  produce  of  his  land  at 
futlitr  more  than  twelve  and   a  half  bushels  per  acre.'     Does 

Krijb  us  to  gather  that  this  represents  the  rate  of  production 
ihe  sixteenth  century  ?  Has  he  forgotten  his  old  dictum, 
If  the  arable  land  as  a  rule  lay  fallow'?  According  to 
tuj  uwn  statement,  the  rate  of  production  on  the  Dcddington 
^inn  Would  be  not  twelve  and  a  half,  but  twenty-five  bushels 
l*r  acre.  That  three-field  and  not  two-field  husbandry  pre- 
''iilwl,  we  have  already  shown  ;  and  if  this  paper  proves  any- 
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thin^,  it  proves  that  the  rate  of  production  had  risen  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen  bushels  per  acre,  or  one-third  more 
the  fourteenth-century  average.  This  single  case  shows  just 
such  an  increase  as  the  improved  methods  of  farming,  which 
we  have  seen,  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  is  borne  out  by  an 
excellent  authority*  William  Harrison  was  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Cobham,  and  Rector  of  an  Essex  parish  ;  a  man  of  moderate 
views,  who  often  saw  both  sides  of  a  question,  keen-sighted. 
observant,  and  truthful.  He  prefixed  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle 
a  •  Description  of  England/  which  is  the  best  contemporary 
account  of  England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day.  In  it  he  telU 
us  that  'certainly  our  soil  is  even  now  in  these  our  dayi 
grown  to  be  much  more  fruitful  than  it  bath  been  in  time* 
past.  The  cause  is  for  that  our  conniryvien  are  grown  to  he 
more  paivfuU  shilfuly  and  careful^  through  rccompence  of  gain, 
than  heretofore  they  have  been.  Hence  men  can  no\D  reap 
great  commodity  in  little  room,  whereas  till  late  a  great  compaw 
hath  yielded  but  little  profit.*  ,  .  .  'As  for  com  in  mean 
and  indifferent  years,  each  acre  of  rye  or  wheat  well  tilleH 
and  drest  will  yield  commonly  16  or  20  bushels,  hailev 
36,  oats  32  to  40,  but  less  towards  the  North  and  some- 
times more  in  the  South,  as  I  have  often  marked.**  Harrison 
speaks  and  answers  especially  for  that  part  of  England 
where  he  lived  and  observed — those  south-eastern  counlia 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  most  forw^ard  in  nil 
reformation,  where  the  lands  would  be  certain  to  be  'well 
tilled  and  drest,' and  the  productive  power  greatest.  For  the 
northern  parts,  where  the  (»1(1  system  remained  unchanged. 
the  average  would  certainly  be  much  too  high ;  for  the  more 
populous  and  important  regions  it  was  necessarily  right  for  V't 
another  reason.  The  enormous  increase  of  pasturage  is  admilied 
on  all  hands  ;  the  statutes  against  it  were  almost  entirely' 
inoperative;  Mr,  Rogers — immwlerate  as  usual — declares  thai 
'sheep  rearing  was  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  apparently 
to  supersede  corn  growing.'  But  in  that  case  how  was  England 
supplied  with  corn  ?  We  hear  of  no  vast  import.  In  bad  seasoni 
corn  from  the  Baltic  was  introduced,  it  is  true.  But  if  corn 
growing  was  *  superseded,'  a  good  or  a  bad  season  would  hare 
made  little  difference;  England  would  have  been  as  dependf**' 
upon  the  foreign  supply  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  it  is  in  tb^ 
reign  of  Victoria,  But,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  proclamation* 
regulating  com  exports  show  us  that  the  home  supply  was  larg<^^ 
than  the  demand  when  the  season  was  good  ;  and  the  dearth  oi 
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ii  attributed  by  Stow  rather  to  the  *  over  transporting 
J  our  merchants  for  their  private  pain  than  to  the  un- 
Essonableness  of  the  weather  past.'  Nor  did  the  price  of  corn 
lae  in  greater  proportion  than  other  commodities — than  the 
iieep,  for  instance,  that  had  become  so  universal.  Mow  then 
ru  the  supply  kept  up  and  the  price  kept  down  ?  The  only 
ossible  answer  is,  that  the  rate  of  production  had  largelv 
}crea»ed ;  that  when  the  farmers  were  limited  in  the  extent  of 
kfld  which  they  might  have  under  the  plough,  their  husbandry 
ecamc  more  intensive.  Hy  deeper  ploughing,  by  more  expert 
mnuring,  by  harrowing  and  rolling,  they  sought  to  obtain 
earier  and  mure  frequent  crops  on  land  which,  owing  to 
Qdosares,  they  were  able  to  work,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
ccordlag  to  improved  methods.  Tbus  they  were  able  to  'reap 
[real  commixlity  in  little  room.'  Thus  we  are  not  surprised  at 
ting  told  by  the  most  intelligent  economist  of  the  time  that 
of  late  years  we  have  had  plenty  of  corn  good  cheap,  because 
ine  acre  bears  as  much  as  two  most  commonly  were  wont 
odo." 

We  trust  we  hare  now  said  enough  to  remove  the  false  im- 
ntuiim  which  Mr.  Rogers  creates  on  this  important  question ; 
lif  second  great  fallacy  now  remains  to  be  disproved — 

'No  rifle  in  real  rent/  ho  tolls  hb,  '  was  possible  in  England  from 
(He  time  at  which  my  inqniries  commenoo  to  the  period  nt  whicli 
htm  two  Tolmnes  cloee  (1259-1582),  for  the  very  sufiiciont  reason 
'Ul  BO  pfogrees  whatever  was  xuodu  in  the  ai't  uf  agricidturo  as  prac- 
ini  in  England  daring  the  324  years  comprisod  in  the  four  vohmtos.' 

We  answer,  that  the  art  of  agriculture  having  decidetily 
idtanced  before  1582,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  determined  to  make  the  greatest 
pmfit  out  of  it,  a  '  rise  in  real  rent '  must  of  necessity  have  taken 
pUcc.  We  do  not  assert  that  that  rise  was  universal.  On  the 
wntrarr,  we  believe  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  essentially 
limiteil  to  those  counties  which  were  the  first  to  adopt  improved 
buabandrv,  and  to  those  estates  which  had  changed  owners. 
W  it  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Rogers  leaves  these  estates  entirely 
"at  of  the  question;  he  depends,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
P"rition,  upon  the  rent-rolls  of  corporations,  and  the  condition  of 
*W  estatOA.  It  would  agree  perfectly  with  our  argument,  to  find 
tUl  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  the  last  to  retain 
iBttiieTnl  customs.  We  do  not  go  to  the  most  conservative 
'  a  community  to  discover  the  germs  of  an  impending 
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change.  When  therefore  Mr.  Rogers  concludes  that  *  it  ap] 
from  the  record  of  the  rentals  at  C(»rpus  Christi  College, 
that  it  was  tlifficult  to  raise  rents  directly,  and  that  there  could 
have  been  at  this  time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  little  competition 
between  occupants  for  the  use  of  land,  that  in  fact  cotnpctitioQ 
rents  had  not  come  into  existence ; '  we  allow  that  what  he  says 
may  be  quite  true  in  the  case  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and 
other  corporations,  but  it  throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
more  important  asfK-cts  of  the  land  question  at  this  time.  The 
historian  of  the  future  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  origin  of  the 
present  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation 
on  the  subject,  if  he  confines  his  enquiry  to  the  rent-rolls  of  llif 
Leinster,  Lansdowne,  or  Fitzwilliam  estates.  He  will  find  the 
solution  of  the  question  in  the  action  of  the  capitalists  who 
bought  land  under  the  Kncumbered  Estates  Act  as  an  ordinart 
commercial  speculation,  and  who  allowed  no  old  custom  to  at 
in  the  way  of  the  profits  oi  their  investment. 

We  turn  away,  therefore,  from  the  accounts  of  Colleges,  to  gat 
contemporary   opinions    on    the   action   of   the   new   landloi 
Long   before  the   monasteries  were   dissolved,   Reginald   Pc 
afterwards  Archbishop  and  Cardinal,  is  reported  to  have 
'Another  evil,  which  few  men  observe,  is  the  enhancing  of  \ 
of  late  dags,*  and  to  have  proposed  the  publication  of  an  oi 
nance  bringing  back  rents  to  what  they  had  been  '  when  Engh 
flourished.'  *      Our  next  authority  shall  be  an  author  to  wh( 
Mr,  Rogers  himself  appeals.     Fitzherhert   wrote   the  *  Boke 
Surveyinge'  at  the  very  time  that  the  abbey  lands  were  pi 
into  the  hands  of  courtiers  and  merchants.      He  recognized 
rising  tendency  of  stretching  proprietary  rights  to  their  utmc 
and  he  therefore  writes  : 

*  I  mako  this  book  to  the  entent  that  the  lorde,  the  freeholders, 
their  hoir^,  should  nut  bo  disiuhoritod  nor  have  thoir  lands  lost 
imbesold,  nor  encroached  the  one  from  an  otlior.  But  I  e] 
that  when  thoy  know  where  thoir  lands  lie,  and  what  every  postarei 
parcel  is  worth  by  the  year,  that  tliey  do  not  heighten  the  rente 
their  tenants,  or  cause  them  to  pay  more  rent  or  greater  fine  than 
bavo  been  accustomed  to  do  in  time  past.  For,  as  me  seemeth, 
greater  oharity  nor  alms  dcc<l  a  man  may  not  well  do  than  upon  bis 
own  tenant,  and  also,  to  the  contrary,  a  greater  bribery  nor  extortion 
a  man  cannot  do  than  upon  his  own  tenants,  for  thuy  dare  not  Mf 
nay  nor  complain.' f 

That  Fitzherbert's  exhortation  was  by  no  means  listened  to, 
we  have  ample  evidence  to  show.     Perhaps  the  most  valuabl*^ 
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onr  pnrnosc  is  that  contained  in  the  '  Supplication  of  the  poor 
|£mmons,  already  referred  to,  for  it  not  only  shows  the  nrcva- 
^B  of  heavy  fines,  that  is,  premiums  on  the  renewal  of  leases, 
PHRi  Mr.  Rogers  admits,  but  it  also  asserts,  what  he  deniesi  a 
rise  in  the  absolute  yearly  rent.  After  complaining  that  they 
ire  worse  off  now  than  when  the  monks  held  the  lands,  and  that 
llwj  can  get  no  farm  or  cottap^e  at  the  bands  of  those  *  sturdy 
pxtortioners,'  their  new  landlords,  without  paying  unto  them 
more  than  they  can  make,  they  add  :  *  Yea  this  was  tolerable,  so 
loflg  as,  after  this  extreme  exaction,  we  were  not  for  the  residue 
>l  our  years  oppressed  with  much  greater  rents  than  hath  of 
IQCient  time  been  paid  for  the  same  grounds ;  for  then  a  man 
might  within  a  few  years  be  able  to  recover  his  fine,  and  after- 
krards  live  honestly  by  his  travail.  But  now  these  extortioners 
bave  so  improved  their  lands  that  they  make  of  40*.  fine,  40Z., 
ind  of  V  nobles  rent,  V  pounds.*  * 

But  the  rise  in  rents  which  is  noticed  during  the  reign  of 
nenry  VIII.  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  rise  which  took 
blace  during  the  reign  of  his  son.  In  1527  Henry  VIII.  first 
had  recourse  to  what  was  then  the  common  practice  of  princes 
In  financial  difficulties;  he  deb«ised  the  coinage.  Having  once 
tntered  into  the  downward  path,  he  continued  in  it  until,  in 
1H6,  three  shillings  were  made  out  of  the  same  amount  of  silver 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  been  put  into  one. 
The  most  rapid  rise  in  prices  that  England  has  witnessed  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  The  wheat  average  from  1500  to 
1550  is  6,?.  a  quarter;  from  1550  to  1582,  14.».  a  quarter.  The 
Twtorstion  of  the  coinage  by  Elizabeth,  in  15G0,  failed  entirely 
ui  bringing  back  prices  to  their  old  standard,  partly  because  the 
fiood  of  New  World  silver,  which  had  already  overspread  the 
CoQtineni,  now  began  to  penetrate  into  England  ;  partly  because 
thnbcth's  coinage,  though  pure,  was  very  much  lighter  than  it 
nad  been  in  times  past.  At  o'iXG  time  a  pound  had  really  been 
[*ut  twenty  shillings ;   from   1550  forward,  sixty  shillings  have 

coined  out  of  a  pound  of  silver. 

first   sight    it    m  ight   appear  that   an   alteration   in   the 
of  value  would   not  produce  results  of  any  great  im- 

»ce.      If   every   four   pence  were   coined   into    a    shilling, 

would  be  three  times  the  number  of  shillings;  every  one 
I  'o'lld  ask  three  shillings  for  what  he  had  previously  sold  for 
I  "^  and  nobotly  would  gain  or  lose.  But  practically  this  is 
ise.  There  would  be  a  period  of  shifting  and  uncer- 
the  profit  of  some,  to  the  detriment  of  others ;    and 
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eren  when  all  prices  had  finally  readjusted  themselves 
to  the  new  standard,  it  would  be  found  that  in  many  cases  tb 
had  not  retained  their  original  ratio ;  that  some  would  be  rd 
tively  higher,  some  relatively  lower.  This  we  may  lay  down  ai 
general  rule ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  in  poll 
We  have  already  characterized  the  Tudor  period  as  that 
which  commercial  views  and  the  spirit  of  competition  H 
obtain  prominence ;  it  was,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  i 
these  tendencies  to  assert  themselves  ;  men  had  so  long  dir 
amid  a  set  of  customs,  that  they  were  chained  to  them,  a 
nothing  but  a  great  and  sudden  social  dislocation  could  bre 
the  bonds.  Such  a  dislocation  was  caused  by  the  depreciati 
of  the  coinage.  Rents,  dues,  wages,  the  cost  of  commoditi 
had  all  been  largely  traditional,  and  so  long  as  tradition  held 
own  they  did  not  bear  their  proper  relation  to  changed  circa 
stances.  But  a  sudden  and  distracting  alteration  in  the  ra, 
of  the  circulating  medium  caused  a  complete  readjustmeat 
jprices ;  a  different  sum  of  money  had  in  each  case  to  be 
for  every  payment :  according  to  what  law  should  that  « 
Assessed  ?  The  commercial  spirit  stepped  in  and  ans 
'  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.'  Custom,  tbot 
it  obtained  a  large  measure  of  Government  support,  and } 
still  cherished  by  some — by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  CoUtj 
for  example — proved  the  weaker,  and  had  in  a  majority  of  ci 
to  give  way. 

Who,  then,  will  gain  in  the  struggle,  who  will  lose?  1 
what  is  there  a  great  demand,  of  what  is  there  a  g^reat  snpp 
A  period  of  considerable  peace  and  prosperity  was  causing 
increase  of  the  population  ;  the  whole  scale  of  w^ages  had  b 
fixed  when  the  population  was  decimated  by  the  plague,  and  \ 
therefore  very  high  ;  now  the  supply  of  labour  had  again  becc 
large,  while  the  prevalence  of  pasture-farming  had  lessened 
demand  to  an  extent  which  the  somewhat  increased  trade  ) 
manufacture  of  the  country  did  not  fully  counterbalance.  I 
dently,  therefore,  the  labourers  will  lose  ;  and  so,  in  fact, 
find  that,  whereas  the  cost  of  living  was  nearly  trebled,  the  i 
wages  were  but  twice  what  the  old  ones  had  been.  The  wa 
bill  being  thus  comparatively  lessened,  the  employers  of  lat 
will  profit  ;  and  as  the  demand  for  food  by  the  greater  popi 
tion  raised  the  produce  of  land  to  a  higher  comparative  pr 
and  improved  husbandry  increased  the  rale  of  production, 
profit  of  the  farmers  would  be  enhanced  from  three  disti 
sources.  But  together  with  the  other  classes  of  the  commun 
the  tenant-farmers  had  multiplied;  whilst  the  great  numbci 
gentlemen    who   wore   '  turned    sheepmongcrs,*    and    often 
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%,000  sheep  in  their  flocks,  occupied  such  vast  tracts  of  land 
in  pasture,  that  the  number  of  tenancies  was  dlminLshed.  A 
^at  demand  for  farms  would  ensue,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
added  profits  of  husbandry  would  go  to  the  landlords  in  the 
ahape  of  rent.  We  shall  therefore  expect  to  find  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  spirit  of  competition  causing 
a  feasible  increase  of  '  real  rent  * — that  is,  an  increase  in  rent 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  average  rise  in  prices.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  competition  for  farms — so  emphatically  denied 
bv  Mr.  Rogers — appears  before  the  great  rise  in  prices.  Fitz- 
herbert,  after  adverting  to  the  improvements  made  by  tenants  in 
their  holdings,  adds,  '  at  the  end  of  the  term,  an  other  man  that 
msde  no  cost  of  the  said  improvements  oHVeth  the  lord  certain 
mtmey  for  a  fine  to  have  it,  or  to  heighten  the  rent  of  the  same, 
so  that  be  that  made  the  cost  or  his  children  shall  not  have  the 
said  farm  without  he  will  give  as  much  or  more  as  is  offered  to 
tbe  lord  ;  and  so,  through  the  envy  of  his  neighbour  and  the 
co?etousT]css  of  the  lord  and  his  officers,  the  poor  tenant  hath  a 
ptat  loss,  or  else  utterly  undone  to  amend  it.'  *  And  in  1542 
we  are  told  of  the  practice  of  the  new  possessioncrs  of  the  abbey 
lands,  that  if  more  rent  was  offered  by  'another  rich  covetous 
carl  which  hath  too  much  already '  than  was  paid  by  the  existing 
tenant,  '  out  he  must/  though  the  result  to  him  might  be 
f^^gary  and  death,  f  But  after  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
Idling  against  these  covetous  neighbours  grew  higher  as  their 
Qomber  became  greater.  Thomas  Lupton  is  the  author  of  a 
treatise  published  in  1581 — still  within  Mr.  Rogers's  period 
—which  sheds  great  light  upon  the  social  questions  of  his 
day.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Sivqila  (aliquis, 
Some  one),  an  English  citizen,  and  Omen  (nemo.  No  one), 
a  member  of  the  Utopian  community,  Mauqsun  (nusquam, 
^owhe^e).  Competition  rents  are  treate<l  largely  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prevalent  evils  in  England,  which,  however, 
ii  entirely  absent  from  'Nowhere/  (or,  as  a  recent  writer  has 
It,  *  Erewhon,')  owing  to  the  humanity  of  its  people  and  the 
*tem  laws  of  its  government.     After  some  preliminary  remarks: 

'  SoiKrt  rme  wya :— Then  I  poroeivo  it  is  hard  to  find  a  raiser  of 

Kwith  yon. 
0  <me. — Yoa  verily  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  one  enhancer  of 
with  QB  as  it  is  easy  to  find  many  with  yon,  and  to  say  tmo  it 
^''oro  bat  a  folly  for  any  to  do  so  nith  us,  for  he  should  not  find  a 
t*Mit  that  wonld  give  a  penny  more  than  the  old  rent ;  and  if  any 
•WliJ,  wo  havo  novar  a  landlord  will  take  it. 
*  SoiM  one. — If  the  tenants  had  doao  so  with  us,  our  rents  wonld 
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not  havo  been  so  racked  as  tbej  aro ;  but  truly  many  of  tb^n  are  80 
enviouB  of  their  noigbbour's  prosperity  and  so  groody  of  their  Offn 
commodity  that  they  are  the  chief  occasion  of  the  nnreasonaUo 
enhancing  of  our  rents :  for  they  have,  and  do  daily  go  to  the  owners 
of  their  neighboar'n  farms  (and  florae  of  them  which  I  call  their 
neighbours  dwell  20  or  -10  miles  &om  them),  and  prefer  so  xaadi 
that  the  landlord,  being  suddenly  griped  with  the  greedy  worm,  dotb 
take  his  gentlo  and  unBOUght  for  offer,  and  bo  thruBt  out  his  old 
tenant  when  his  lease  is  expired,  and  perhaps  before,  if  money  oi 
might  may  do  it.' 

Upon  which  *No  one'  asks  what  punishment  such  greedy 
cut-throats  suffer,  and  is  answered  none,  except  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ill-gotten  gain.  '  No  one'  then  explains  that  they  hare 
a  law  which  would  prevent  all  danger  of  such  a  state  of  thio^ 
arising,  even  if  the  good  people  of  'Nowhere*  took  to  evil 
ways : — 

'  WhoBoeyer  shall  go  about  to  take  his  neighbour's  houae  orftiB 
over  his  head,  shall  himself  have  his  taken  from  him  and  set  or  let  to 
his  poorest  neighbour  for  tho  space  of  seven  years,  and  none  sball  Ix^ 
permitted  to  let  him  another,  and  ho  shall  bear  on  his  bock  aikI 
bosom  these  words  all  the  time:  **  This  man  went  about  to  pnthia 
neighbour  out  of  house." ' 

Lupton's  evidence  of  men  coming  forty  miles  in  search  of 
farms  shows  how  considerable  the  demand  must  have  been,  and 
how  profitable  husbandry  had  become,  despite  the  greatlv 
increased  sums  which  farmers  had  to  pay  for  their  holdingi 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  old  rentals  were  exceedingly 
low.  They  had  been  fixed  at  a  time  when  high  wages  sod 
a  low  rate  of  production  had  made  husbandry  so  little  profitable, 
that  the  landlords  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  theirnld  pracuce 
of  farming  their  demesnes  through  an  intermediary,  and  had 
been  willing  to  let  them  to  any  tenant  who  offered  them 
a  merely  nominal  sum  ;  and  though  the  farmers  were  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cenlurie»» 
custom  caused,  in  most  cases,  a  continuation  of  the  old.  rents 
until  some  disturbing  element,  such  as  a  change  in  the  owne^ 
ship  of  land,  or  a  reassessment  of  prices  to  a  new  standard, 
forced  on  an  alteration.  But  so  slow  were  the  old  ownen  of 
land  to  take  advantage  of  their  improved  position  and  demaw 
a  fairer  share  in  the  profits  of  their  land,  that  the  occasion  w>* 
seized  by  speculators  to  derive  gain  as  middlemen.  *  There  b*^ 
certain  tenants  not  able  to  be  landlords,  and  yet,  after  a  wrt» 
they  counterfeit  landlords  by  obtaining  leases  in  and  upon 
grounds  and  tenements,  and  so  raise  fines,  incomes,  and  renUl 
and  hf  such  pillage  they  pike  out  a  portion  to  maintain  a  prow 
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port,  and  all  by  pilling  and  polling  of  the  poor  commons,  that 
must  of  necessity  seek  habitations  at  their  hands.' *  Either  by 
the  landlord  or  the  '  leasemonger/  therefore,  farms  and  tene- 
loenti  were  let  to  the  highest  bidder  wherever  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress showed  itself.  Mr,  Rogers  admits  that  the  profits  of  the 
Elizabethan  farmer  in  money  would  seem  to  be  more  than  three 
times  those  gained  in  the  early  years  of  Edward  HI.  The  lower 
rate  of  wages,  the  higher  price  of  agricultural  produce,  greater 
dtill  in  husbandry,  were  the  three  sources  from  which  these 
iocreased  profits  were  derived.  Hence  the  sum  which  it  was 
row  worth  a  farmer's  while  to  offer  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
ifae  old  nominal  rents  of  the  previous  age,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  being  toUl  by  Latimer,  in  1549,  that  the  farm  for 
which  his  father  had  formerly  paid  3/.  or  4/.  by  the  year  would 
then  fetch  IC/.  or  more;  or  to  hear  that  farmers  paid  '  fourfold 
iluuble  rent '  ;t  or  that  the  four  pound  rent  was  '  improved  into 
forty  pounds.'  %  Kven  if  we  multiply  the  old  payments  by  two 
tod  a  half,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  altered  money  value,  the 
increase  is  striking,  and  the  change  which  'few  men  observed' 
when  Cardinal  Pole  was  young,  was  in  everybody's  mouth 
before  he  died. 

Mr.  Rogers's  position  is  clearly  untenable.  He  himself  at 
One  time  appears  to  have  doubted  its  strength,  or  to  have 
deserted  it  in  the  pursuit  of  a  still  more  favourite  object. 
Fitzberbext  noticed  that  the  practice  of  improving  land  by 
narling,  though  common  in  the  North,  had  ceased  to  be 
>  CDstom  of  the  South,  and  he  suggests  as  one  reason  of  this, 
that  the  tenants  are  '  so  doubtful  of  their  landlords,  that  if  they 
ihonld  marl  and  make  their  holdings  much  better,  they  fear 
they  should  be  put  out,  or  make  a  great  fine,  or  else  pay 
'e  rent;*  and  Mr.  Rogers,  forgetting  his  rent  theory,  seizes 
this  opportunity  for  a  piece  of  partizan  declamation  against  the 
English  land  system,  which  might  be  excused  on  a  Southwark 
plfttform,  but  which  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  serious 
historical  work  : — 

'It  is  instrnctive  to  Boe  the  beginning  of  that  rapacity  which  Las 
dfitened  the  tenant  from  making  improTumcntg,  lost  ho  should  havo 
^  pay  on  his  own  outlay,  a  rapueity  which  has  done  more  to  hinder 
fto  povrih  of  agriculture  as  oppoaed  to  stock  breeding  than  any  other 
^Viie,  which  has  made  good  hasbaudry  in  Euglaud  the  accidout  of 
^  fkrmer's  occupation,  and  has  cheeked  innnmorahlo  improvements; 
andilao  the  beginning  of  that  distrust  and  negligence  which  has  at 


•  Cmwley'a  •"Workd/  pp.  360-7,  E.  E.  T.  8oo. 
■t  Turkey's  'Life,*  p.  icv,  E.  E.  T.  800. 
4  KarhBOB,  p.  241,  ed.  Fomivall. 
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last,  after  the  ooourroaoe  of  a  few  nnpropitions  seasons,  iuvohed 
tenant  and  landlord  in  a  common  ruin.  ...  It  ia  a  question  of 
profound  interest  .  .  .  whether  Bngliah  agriculture  must  not  per- 
manently decline,  or  the  public  good  must  not  be  consulted  br 
sweeping  away  a  number  of  untenable  and  mischievous  customs,  inil 
abolishing  a  host  of  disastrous  and  demoralizing  privileges.* 

For  the  credit  of  a  book  which,  despite  its  many  blunders, 
contains  much  useful  material,  Mr.  Rogers,  before  writing  lucb 
a  piOragraph,  ought  to  have  remembered  that  England  in  thfr 
Tudor  period  was  studded  with  small  proprietors,  especiallj  in 
the  marl  districts  of  Kent,  and  that  Fitzherbert  acknowledges 
that  their  negligence  in  improving  their  land  is  due  to  no 
landlord  rapacity,  but  to  sheer  laziness  and  content  to  live  as 
their  fathers  did  before  them.  We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Roger* 
belongs  to  that  school  of  Radicals  who  believe  that  power  need 
only  be  given  to  them,  for  the  spirit  of  evil  to  disappear  and 
the  world  to  be  turned  into  a  happy  Arcadia.  Surely  the  only 
honest  way  to  estimate  the  value  of  one  human  institution  ii  to 
compare  it  with  others  of  its  class.  That  the  English  land 
system  is  not  perfect  we  agree.  \Ve  only  ask,  Is  it  worse  thao 
others?  Was  England  better  cultivated  when  yeomen  owned 
a  third  of  the  land  ?  Is  our  rate  of  production  lower  than  that 
of  countries  where  peasant  proprietorship  prevails  ?  L«t  M 
take  the  instance  of  a  district  where  not  only  modern  landlordi 
cannot  'check  the  growth  of  agriculture'  by  the  exercise  of 
their  •  rapacity,*  but  where  apparently  no  blighting  feudalism 
ever  existed.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Ilarriss-Gastreirs  report  on 
the  district  of  Wetzlar,  near  Frankfort,  published  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book  on  Foreign  Land  Tenures : — 

*  *'  No  better  department  could  probably  bo  fotmd  for  seeing  in  ^ 
present  day  the  united  results  of  equal  division  on  inheritance  ^ 
laud  and  of  the  old  system  of  agriculture.  It  is  in  all  essentiAl 
points  unchanged.  .  .  .  The  gamuts  were  alicays  freemen!'  Tl» 
population  is  "  stationary  at  43,000.'*  Out  of  20,000  propertici  ka 
than  DUO  hundred  arc  over  200  acres.  "  Tfie  three-field  system  flourit^ 
here  in  all  its  pristine  sterility.^'  The  field  compulsion  accompaairt 
the  system  as  a  necessary  part  of  it.  The  head  uf  the  village  fixeft 
the  days  on  which  all  must  begin  and  cease  to  plough,  and  on  ^Licb 
all  must  sow  and  reap.  This  system  causes  dc&cieucy  of  fodder,  tm 
consequently  a  diniiuishiug  produce.  It  prevents  a  practical  olternA* 
tion  of  grain  and  green  crops,  the  introduction  of  hoed  cropfl,  il>* 
restoring  cHects  of  several  courses  of  clover,  and  the  intelligent  vio 
of  each  part  of  a  property  for  the  most  suitable  cropping.  Noigl*" 
bouring  properties  often  differ  as  to  the  right  time  and  right  weathtf 
for  certain  operations  and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  bnt  all  sr* 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  same  crop,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  ^ 
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nme  weatlicr.  .  .  .  Agriculture  altto  sulTcrs  £rozn  the  wideHpreod  Labit 
of  imdcrfeeding  tho  cattle.  .  .  .  Manuring  is  little  nndorstood^  and 
thd  state  of  the  open  farmyard  ia  pitiublo  to  eee.  .  .  .  Tho  plough  is 
primitive,  and  the  ploughing  ia  usuuUy  Bciatching.  .  .  .  The  soil 
II  bjr  CO  means  poor^  but  the  average  com  yield  is  about  1 1^  bnahelb 
per  mm/ 

XoH'this  account  tallies  very  fairly  with  Mr.  Rogers's  descrip- 

tiuu  of  medieval   husbandry  in  England  quoted  above.     If  our 

land  iysti;m   is  so  pernicious  to  agricultural  progress,  how  is  it 

tba[  we  have  left  such  a  stale  of  things  so  far  behind  us,  whilst 

ilie  W'etzlar  freeholder  has  preserved  it  in  its  integrity?     The 

age  of  Fitzherbert  is  instructive  as  exhibiting,  not  merely  *  the 

Winning  of  that  rapacity '  which  saddens  Mr.  Rogers,  but  also 

tlie  beginning  of  improvement  in  husbandry.     The  *Boke  of 

Sorreyinge'   lays  quite    as    much    stress    upon   the  benefits   of 

increasing  enclosures  as  upon  the  evil  of  increasing  rents.      It 

ITU  a  change   which  raised  the   wheat  average  from  twelve  to 

eighteen  bushels  per  acre  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which 

l«u  now  raised  it  to  thirty-six,  an  average  not  reached  by  any 

Itod  where  peasant  proprietorship  prevails.      But   enclosures 

'oe  the   work   of  the  landlords,  not  the  work  of  the  yeomen. 

Where  the  latter  have   continued  to  flourish,  they  arc  too  often 

ttllj   surrounded   by   the   *  pristine   sterility'   of   the    three-field 

■titem  ;   and    their   gradual   extinction   among  us   has  gone  on 

tfp  by  step   with    improved   science   in  farming.     Air.  Rogers 

^ieif  supplies  an  answer  to  such  windy  declamation  as  his 

^.^^    *ttack  upon  the  condition  of  our  agriculture.     *  There  are  some 

*       Jtindft  of  sophistry  which  it  seems  cannot   be   refuted  till  those 

m    *bo  ventilate  their  folly  find  they  have  ruined  themselves,  and 

*M    '*^in  to  cry  for  assistance  against  the    fruit  of  their  own  rais- 

m     "*<^da* — a  fate  which  is  exceedingly  likely  to  overtake  those  who 

**l«mpt  to  overthrow  our  land  system  *  for  tho  public  good/ 

We  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.     The  adventurers  who 

^otained    land   under   the   Tudors    destroye<l   the    spirit   of  the 

*^udal   age,    and   put   in  its  place   one   founded  on  the  law  of 

*^pply  and  demand.     The   change  introduced  better  farming, 

^*ai  it   had  evils,  evils   which   their  descendants   or  successors 

?ave  miligated,  but  which,  in  their  own  time,  were  rife.     There 

**  little  to  praise  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     At  a  time  of 

6~>~eat  iutellectual  activity,  none  seemed  to  work  with  any  other 

^nd  in  view  but  personal  or  class  advantage.      The  hand  of  the 

*tjoog  King,  who  had  allowed  little  oppression  but  his  own, 

^M  removed,    and   the    band    of    adventurers,    whom    he    had 

I     ^thercd   round  him  to  obey  his   will,  could  give  free  scope  to 

I       their  last   for    power   aud    gain  ;    while,  on  the   other  band, 

thinking 
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thinking  lightly  of  the  strength  of  a  government  of  oooncillor^ 
the  people  were  ready  to  seize  by  armed  force  the  property  and 
privileges  which  interested  demagogues  taught  them  werethein 
of  right.  A  proverb  sprang  up  that  *  No  man  amendeth  him- 
self, but  every  man  seeketh  to  amend  others.'  The  reformen  in 
Church  and  State  thought  little  of  restraining  their  own  abuiei, 
and  an  age,  that  was  trumpeted  forth  as  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium,  was  disfigured  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  don 
hatred  and  envy,  well  illustrated  in  a  contemporary  tract : — 

'  If  I  Bhonld  demand  of  the  poor  man  of  the  country  what  fhing  he 
thinketh  to  be  the  cause  of  Sedition,  I  know  his  answer.  He  would 
tell  me  that  the  great  fEirmers,  the  graziers,  the  rioh  butchexa,  ^ 
men  of  law,  the  merchants,  the  gentlemen,  the  knights,  the  loi^ 
and  I  cannot  tell  who ;  men  that  have  no  name  because  they  vt 
doers  in  all  things  that  any  gain  hangeth  upon.  Hen  without  oon- 
scienee.  Men  utterly  void  of  God's  fear.  Men  that  would  have  sU 
in  their  own  hands ;  men  that  would  have  nothing  for  others ;  mw 
that  would  be  alone  on  the  earth,  men  that  be  never  satisfied.  Co> 
morants,  greedy  gulls ;  yea,  men  that  would  eat  up  men,  women,  tsd 
children,  are  the  causes  of  Sedition.  They  take  our  houses  over  onr 
heads,  they  buy  our  grounds  out  of  our  hands,  they  raise  our  rents, 
they  levy  great  (yea,  unreasonable)  fines,  they  enclose  our  commons' 
No  custom,  no  law  or  statute  can  kepe  them  from  oppriassing  ns  in 
such  sort,  Uiat  we  know  not  which  way  to  turn  us  to  Hve.  Yeiy  need 
therefore  constraineth  us  to  stand  up  against  them  I  ** 

Every  kind  of  Government  interference  was  suggested  ai  » 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  Even  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
missioners were  foreshadowed  in  a  metrical  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Protector,  in  which  he  was  recommended  to 
appoint  '  discreet  and  incorruptible  men ' — an  impossible  clssi 
to  discover  at  that  time — to  go  over  the  realm — 

'  growdis  and  ffermys  to  peruse  and  surveye 
Bentis  to  reforme  that  bee  owte  of  the  weye,' — 

and,  according  as  the  soil  was  barren  and  fertile,  abate  reotf 
to  such  a  point  as  the  farmers  might  live.t 

Nor  was  Somerset  opposed  to  trying  some  such  experiment 
Though  not  declining  pelf  and  power  for  himself,  he  f«** 
sympathy  with  the  popular  grievances  against  enclosures  sD* 
rack  rents.  He  issued  a  commission  to  enquire  into  landowning 
abuses ;  but  its  proposals  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  P*^ 
liament.  He  avowed  himself  the  people's  friend,  and  proclaim^ 
his  intention   of  carrying  searching  reforms  in  their  favoor; 

•  Crowley'B  'Works/  p.  132. 

t  Wm.  Forrest*s  '  Pleasaont  Foeeye,'  £.  £.  T.  Soo. 
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never  seriously  considered  whether  he  had  power  and 
fiipacity  fnr  performing  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a  task. 
Uofortunately  the  people  were  not  in  a  temper  to  brook  delay, 
EnconmgfKl  by  the  mild  support  of  the  chief  authority,  and 
hoonded  on  by  leaders  who  expected  to  gain  by  the  confusion 
wtich  wonld  ensue,  they  believed  they  could  brings  the  question 
into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  by  taking-  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  tearing  down  the  obnoxious  fences. 

The  Norfolk  rising  of  1549  is  one  of  many  examples — not 
unkaown  in  our  own  day — of  a  well-meaning  dreamer,  urged  to 
ictioD  by  crazy  enthusiasts  or  crafty  self-seekers,  playing  with 
ui  agitation  which  he  will  be  too  weak  to  guide,  listening  to 
<ieinaDds  which  he  cannot  satisfy,  and  raising  dreams  which 
he  frill  not  be  able  to  realize.  And  the  wholesome  bonds  of 
Government  being  thus  loosened,  an  ignorant  people,  driven  on 
hj  a  sense  of  wrong  more  or  less  ilJ-foundcd,  and  nurturing  views 
of  contentment  certainly  fictitious,  will  carry  on  a  wild  crusade 
(gainst  law  and  order,  until  the  returning  tide  brings  it  down 
Dpon  the  unsparing  hand  of  organized  and  intelligent  force,  and 
pfdnces  it,  only  too  probably,  to  increased  misery  and  subjection. 

The  'commonwealths' — as  the  Norfolk  rebels  were  called — 
found  able  leaders  in  the  two  Kets.  Their  condition  is  illus- 
tniire  of  contemporary  complaints.  Robert,  the  elder,  inherited 
tnoall  patrimonial  estate,  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  portion  of 
bis  ancestors,  added  to  his  revenues  by  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
•  tanner.  His  younger  brother  VVilliam  sought  to  carve  out 
biifortunes  by  following  the  lucrative  calling  of  a  butcher.  He 
obtained  large  profits,  and,  in  common  with  so  many  of  his  craft, 
flevoted  them  to  the  purchase  of  monastic  lands.  They  were 
f»«j  keenly  alive  to  their  own  advantage,  and  it  was  only  when 
^v  saw  their  new  enclosures  threatened,  that  they  made  a 
Virtue  of  necessity,  helped  to  level  their  own  hedges  and  ditches, 
*nd  proclaimed  themselves  converts  to  the  popular  movement. 

For  seven  weeks  the  peasants  were  supreme.  They  showed 
rwnirkable  moderation.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the  gentlemen 
vrerc  seized  and  held  in  durance,  but  in  no  case  murdered, 
ikeie  was  no  destruction  of  property  out  of  sheer  lawlessness, 
uot,  true  to  their  maxim  that  all  things  should  be  held  in 
^ittmon,  hedge,  ditch,  and  pale  disappeared  beft>re  them,  and 
*aeir  camp  on  Mousehold  Heath  was  well  supplied  with  the 
^m  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  landowners.  High  festival 
'^M  kept  with  '  infinite  beefs,  swans,  hinds,  ducks,  capons,  pigs, 
and  venison.'  When  all  was  over,  Thomas  Woodhouse  com- 
pUined  thai  he  had  lost  2000  sheep,  all  his  bullocks  and  horses, 
*od  most  part  of  his  corn. 

Such. 
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Such  finarchv  could  not  be  permitted  to  endure.  A  sym 
tlietic  but  resolute  Government  might  have  repressed  sedil 
with  the  one  hand,  and  checked  oppression  with  the  otl 
Somerset's  passive  desire  for  universal  happiness  was  mei 
producing  a  disastrous  struggle  between  the  partizans  of  the  < 
evils.  Weary  of  such  a  disgraceful  state,  the  council  at 
took  the  power  out  of  his  hands,  and  appointed  Dudley  to 
an  end  to  the  most  dangerous  outbreak  which  the  change 
agricultural  system  had  produced. 

The  crisis  was  perhaps  inevitable.     The  rapid   gro' 
new  ideas,  the  tension  and  excitement  of  a  period  of  unii 
change^  encouraged  e&tremes  of  all   kinds,   and   permitted 
temporary    triumphs    of    various    forms    of    fanaticism.     1 
struggle  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  depress  each  other  find 
parallel  of  a  severer  and  more  extended  kind  in  the  alterti 
persecutions  of   Reformers   and    Catholics.     But   the    Engl 
habit  of  rational  and  friendly  compromise  was  not  for  eve| 
give  way  to  the  ruinous  spirit  of  burning  partizanship.     1 
rival  factions,  which  had  torn  England  asunder,  and  allowed 
last  foreign   possessions  to   fall   before  the    enemy  duringi 
reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary,  were  coerced  into  moderatiofl 
the  skilful  pulicy  of  Elizabeth.     And  just  as  on  the  rcligi 
question  the  people  accepted  the  Anglican  compromise,  a% 
the  agrarian   question  landlord   and  tenant  gave  way  to  I 
other^s  just  demands,  and  once  more  entered  into  cordial  n 
tions.     Of  the  two  chief  points  at  issue,  the  one  was  decidet 
favour  of  the  gentlemen,  the  other  was  allowed  to  rest  as 
peasants  desired.     The  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  del 
ment  of  the  coinage,  and  the  establishment  of  the  princij 
competition,  ensured  the  recognition  of  the  enhanced  rents 
the    other   band,    unfortunately   for   improve<l    husbandry^ 
enclosure  difficulty  was  in  too  many  cases  settled,  not  by  a 
partition  between  the  claimants,  as  Fitzherbert  so  strongly  reci 
mended,  but  by  maintaining  the  ancient  order  of  things,  u 
a  less  passionate  age  admitted  oH  the  change  being  carrii 
ia  a  just  and  peaceful  manner.    Yet  so  late  as  1794  the  em 
lands  of  Cambridgeshire  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to 
tilled  on  the  medieval  system,  and  a  Royal  Commission 
opening  of  this   century  found   that  a   moiety   at   least 
arable    land   in    Berkshire  was   still    lying    in  common 
And   these  examples  are  taken  from  the  group  of  south* 
counties,  where  the  old  system  sustained  the  greatest  sh< 
the  sixteenth  century. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  prevailing  spirit  of  concil 
which  thus  checked  enclosures  under  Elizabeth.      It 
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pftstOTP,  not  tillage,  tbnt  the  new  fences  had  been  for  the  most 
paxt  set  ap.  It  was  the  sheepmon^er  who  threatened  starvation 
to  the  htisbandmaa.  A  dulness  in  the  wool  market,  and  an 
iucreased  continental  demand  for  corn  at  a  high  price,  brought 
manv  a  sheeprun  back  under  the  plough.  In  1577  Harrison 
obserred  much  more  gronnd  eared  almost  in  every  place  than 
bftd  been  of  late  ^cars.  Farming  was  undoubtedly  at  this  time 
a  very  profitable  profession,  especially  in  the  case  of  yeomen, 
who  were  still  in  very  large  number  owners  ot'  their  holdings, 
ami  had  not  to  share  their  increased  profits  with  a  landlord. 
Harrison,  keen  observer  as  he  was,  duly  appreciated  the  abuses 
which  surrounded  him  :  the  hardships  of  competition  ;  the  high 
rc&ts  znd  prices  ;  the  extravagance  in  dress  and  diet  ;  the  trick» 
i»f  professional  beggars,  which  prevented  the  relief  of  *  the  true 
poor  indeed  * ;  '  the  greedy  covetousncss  and  lingering  humour ' 
uf  masons,  which  led  to  the  great  importation  of  building 
(tpemtives  from  abroad.  Yet  the  picture  he  gives  of  England 
I*  that  of  a  flourishing  country.      He  describes  the  yeomen  as 

*ft  Bort  of  people  that  faavo  a  certain  pre-eminence,  and  more  estima- 
tion than  labourers  and  the  common  sort  of  artificers,  and  commonly 
liTo  wealthily,  keep  gomi  houses,  and  travel  to  get  riches.     They  are 
^aofur  the   most  part  farmers  and   gouUomen,  and  with  grsT^ng, 
^CMjiKinting  of  markets,  and  keeping  servants  (not  idle  servants  as 
^0  gontleuien,  hut  such  as  got  their  oivn  and  part  of  their  master's 
^iviog)  do  come  to  great  wealth,  iufiomuclt  that  many  of  them  are  able 
*^ii<l  do  buy  tbe  lands  of  unthrifty  gentlemen,  and  often  settiug  their 
id  the  tKrhouls,  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  or 
■  ieo   leaving  them  suffic-ieut  lauds  whereupon  they  may  live 
^'itbuut  labour,  do  make  them  by  those  means  to  become  gentlemen.'* 

He  finds  that  the  great  increase  in  luxury  and  comfort  was  by 

lo  means  confined  to  the  higher  classes.     'Many  farmers  have 

'oaraed  also  to  garnish   their  cupboards  with  plate,  their  beds 

'^•■ith  tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  and  their  tables  with  carpets 

^nd  fine   naperie.'      The  old   men   of   his    parish   would    talk 

"Wonderingly  to  him  of  the  change  since  their  young  days,  when 

*ii  farmhouse  and  cottage  alike  the  smoke  of  the  fire  found  its 

"^lyont  by  a  hole  in  the  roof,  the  beds  were  straw  pallets  and  a 

*og  pillow,  and  folks  ate  with  wooden  spoon  off  wooden  platter, 

'^^^l  >et  a  farmer  found  difficulty  in  scraping  together  4/.  for  his 

'*^nt     And  now  the  4/.  rent  had  been  '  improved  '  into  40/.,  or 

100/.,  and  yet  the  farmer  had  seven  years  rent  by  him  at  the 

end  of  his  term  to  pay  as  a  fine  for  the  renewal   of  his  lease, 

hciidcs  a  fine  garnish  of  pewter,  three   or   four  feather  beds. 


*  Uairisun'i  deschptioD,  pt.  U.  FunuToll's  tid.  voL  i.  p.  133. 
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caq>ets  and  tapeatry,  '  a  silver  salt,  a  bowl  for  wine,  if 
whole  nest,  and  a  dozen  of  spoons  to  furnish  up  the  suite-* 
Improved  skill,  as  well  as  changetl  times,  had  helped  to  pnxluc?« 
this  result.  The  graziers  were  grown  so  cunning  that  i\icy 
knew  the  weight  of  their  beasts  by  sight  and  touch,  '  a  point  o* 
skill  not  commonly  practised  heretofore.*  They  were  thus  able 
to  leave  the  butcher  but  small  margin  of  profit,  while  thejr 
themselves  wore  *  velvet  coats  and  gold  chains.'  Foreigners, 
fresh  with  the  recollection  of  their  own  country,  see  still  more  to 
praise.  A  German  notices  the  tapestried  beds  of  the  farmers 
with  surprise.  A  Frenchman  declares  that  the  country  was 
very  wealthy  ;  that  English  artizans  got  more  by  the  week  than 
the  German  and  Spanish  got  by  the  month ;  that  journeymen 
hatters  and  carpenters  could  aSurd  leisure  and  money  to  pl^y 
tennis. 

Thus    the   time   of  trouble    was   changed   into    a    time  of 
prosperity.     The  agricultural   interests  of  England  were  once 
again   flourishing.     Yet    the    sunny   sky    was    here   and   there 
clouded.     Two  classes  suffered  :   those  landlords  whose  rents — ■ 
fixed  for  several  lives  or  in  perpetuity — did  not  change  with 
altered  money  values  \  and  the  labourers,  whose  wages  did  not, 
in  the  reassessment  of  prices,  maintain  the  same  high  proportioD 
to  the  cost  of  living  which   they  had  reached  after   the  Black 
Death.    But  in  the  majority  of  cases  owner  and  occupier  gained 
by  the  agrarian  revolution,  and  the  country,  by  thus  giving  up 
the  feudal  system  the  moment  it  was  effete,  was  saved  from  the 
violence  which,  two  centuries  later,  attended  its  overthrow  lo 
the  rest  of  Europe.     The  Ket  rebellion  was  a  small  evil  com- 
pared to  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  and  the  disasters  of 
Austerlitz   and    Jena   to   Austria  and   Prussia.     The   English 
change,    occurring   at    the    time   when    the   domination  of  the 
educated  classes  was  considered  essential,  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the    landlord    rather  than   of  the  tenant.     But    it   was  the 
natural   result  of  economic    laws,   not    of  governmental  inter- 
ference.     It  enabled  England  to  gain  a  world-wide  suprema^J 
in   the  eighteenth   century,  and,  speaking  of  England,  where 
alone  the   system   is    indigenous,  it   still  gives  us  a  political 
security   scarcely   shared    by    any  other   nation.     That  certain 
modifications    to    suit    the    inevitable    reforms    of    time    af* 
occasionally  necessary,  and  are  at  this  moment  expedient,  m»y 
be  generally  allowed.     But  that  chapter  of  the  history  of  th« 
sixteenth  century,  which  we  have  now  passed  in  review,  ten<>* 
strongly  to  show  that  the  sweeping  changes,  daily  proposed  ^ 
our  own  time,  would  be  extremely  pernicious. 
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A.r.  V,— 1,  A  short  Histort/  of  the  Copts  and  of  their  Church  ; 
translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Tdqui~ed-Din  El~Maqrizi,  Bj 
theRcr.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.     Ltmdon,  1873. 

2.  77(f  Calendar  of  the  Coptic  Church ;  translated  from  an  Arabic 
MS.^  with  Notes,     By  the  Same. 

3.  TV  Divine  Liturr^/  of  St,  Mark  the  Evangelist ;  translated 
fiom  an  old  Coptic  AIS,     By  the  Same. 

4.  A  Histan/  of  the  Effyptian  Revolution  from  the  Period  of  the 
Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  AH,  By  A.  A.  Paton. 
L'-ndon,  1870. 

'f\f  Coptic  Morning  Service  for  the  Lord's  Day^  translated  into 
tfifjUsh.      Bj  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.     London,  1882. 

t!.  A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature^  Sects,  and 
Doctrines,  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L,,  and  Henrv 
Wice,    D.D.      Vol.    I.       Article,   *  The    Coptic    Church*/ 

^  London,  1877. 

'■  ^Jot^  ond  the  Egyptian  Question.  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 
London,  1883. 

^-  ^'9yp^  *\ft^^  ^^'^  War,  By  Villiera  Stuart,  of  Dromana,  M.P. 
London,"  1883. 

THE  traveller,  who  in  steamboat  or  dahabiyeh  ascends  the 
Nile  from  Cairo  to  Luxor,  passes  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
tte  river  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Coptos,     There  are  still  trace- 
^lethe  remains  of  a  wall  and  a  gateway ;  and  one  column  with 
*lie  cartouche  of  Thothmes   IIL  attests  the  date  of  the  ancient 
fUy    Though  few  tourists,  eager  to  reach  Karnak  and  Luxor, 
give  the  ruins  more  than  a  hurried  glance,  there  are  not  many 
^we  important   historic   sites    in   the   country.       For,   without 
bating  note  of  the  legends  and  mystic  rites  which  connected 
^  city  with  Isis  and  Osiris,  Coptos  was  in  the  fourth  century 
^e  centre  of  the    old  national  life,  and  the  seed-plot   of  the 
Oiristianity  of  Egvpt.     And  at  this  time  it  is  important  to  keep 
^he$e  two  ideas  together,  and   to  bear  in   mind  that  the  Copts 
*^mbine  in  themselves  two  remarkable  claims  on  our  attention — 
descent  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  type  of  features  they 
bave  preserved  as  depicted  on    the   ancient    monuments,  and 
attachment  to  the  Faith  of  tlje  Cross.      The  people  most  dis- 
Unctly  derived  from  jhe  old   inhabitants  of  the  land  were  the 
^tit  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  when   the  emissaries  of  Dio- 
cletian were    busy   trying  to  stamp  out  the  Faith,  a   remnant 
»ttl  to  this  fortified  town  of  Coptos  '   as  their  Pella.      Many 

•  Coptos  is  now  called  'Kuft'  or  'Gnft.*     Copts  &ro  c&Iled  *Kub»  *  »GaU/ 
•KBUe^'*Gubt«e,* 
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have  derived  from  their  city  of  refuge  the  name  which  thcyhavtai 
since  borne  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  thej  gave  their  nmn^ : 
to  the  city,  which  was  their  chief  abode.     The  name  itself  is 
most  likely  the  same  as  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  E^ypt —  I 
Al-yirrrr-o<i — an  explanation,  which  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace 
observes,  '  will  be  more  readily  accepted,  if  we  remember  that 
the  Egyptians   always    pronounce  the   *;  hard,  and    that  they 
usually  confound  the  hard  y  and  A:  between  Gypt  or  Kyptor 
Kopt  there  is  little  phonetic  difference.' 

There  are  few  volumes  accessible,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  history  of  the  Copts  can  be  studied  ;  but  it  is  seeo 
as  in  a  picture  when  we  look  down  from  the  high  mounds  of 
fawn-coloured  dust  on  the  churches  and  ruins  of  Old  Cairo. 
The  strange  group  of  buihlings,  so  different  in  style,  nnd  » 
vividly  contrasted  in  historic  association,  yet  all  wrapt  in  tbe 
same  garment  of  'dusty  death,'  stamp  on  the  mind  the  relations 
of  the  rival  creeds  of  Christ  and  Islam.  And  indeed  three,  and  not 
two  only,  of  the  potent  faiths  of  the  world  are  there  represented. 
In  the  solid  masonry  and  architrave  imbedded  in  the  m'all,  we 
trace  undoubted  marks  of  the  power  of  Pagan  Rome.  Close  br 
is  the  Coptic  Church,  where,  according  to  an  immemorial  tra- 
dition, the  Virgin  and  Child  rested  ;  and  not  far  off,  with  vast 
quadrangle  and  colonnades  formed  of  graceful  Byzantinp  and 
Roman  columns,  stands  the  great  mosque  of  the  Conqueror 
Amr.  And  as  the  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  capital  of 
Eg^pt  are  thus  brought  before  us,  marked  by  its  successire 
names,  Babylon,  Fostat,  Cairo,  so  we  can  take  in  at  a  glance  three 
structures  of  stone  and  brick,  which  represent  successive  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Egypt,  Even  if  we  discard 
the  legend  of  the  Saviour*s  Resting  Place,  in  that  Romu 
garrison  were  gathered  a  little  knot  of  believers  when  Chn»' 
tianity  was  in  its  early  purity.  Later,  when  it  triumphed  over 
paganism,  it  reared  churches  which  yonder  shafts  and  capitil* 
supported  ;  and  ci^nturies  afterwards  its  doctrine  was  corrupted, 
and  its  worship  encrusted  with  ceremonial,  and  it  fell  before  thf 
sword  of  the  Chieftain  whose  religion  is  preached  to-day  from  • 
pulpit  which  those  desecr«ited  marble  stems  sustain.  And  it  W 
a  mournful  proof  of  the  degradation  into  which  Egyptian  Cbn^ 
tianity  has  fallen,  that  many  travellers  feel  it  hard  to  see  in  ib^ 
sordid  neglect  and  tarnished  splendour  of  the  Coptic  churchf* 
the  shrines  of  a  purer  faith  than  that  which  the  tented  Arab  bodt 
by  plunder  and  blood.  In  the  firm  belief,  however,  tbftt 
there  is  a  vital  spark,  dim,  but  nevertheless  actually  ali^f* 
and  waiting  to  he  enkindled  into  a  shining  light  in  this  reh' 
gioufl  community,  we  ask  the  reader  to  bear  with  us  while  we 
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)e,   without  partiality   or   prejudice,   the    actual   state  of 

litis  torn  and   stained  remnant  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Egypt« 

which  an  Evangelist  is  believed  to  have  planted,  and  so  many 

saiats  and  Fathers  have  adorned. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  tell  again  at  any  length  the  story 

Mbhc  Monophysite  controversy.      We  shall  only  allude  to  the 

^Hject  when  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  present  state 

'   nod  prospects  of  the  Coptic  Church  and  its  relations  with  El- 

bUm. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  held  at  Chalcedon  (the  present 
Scutari)  a.d.  45l»  the  history  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt 
membied  the  history  of  their  fellow-believers  in  Europe  and 
Alls.  ,  Like  the  rest  of  the  Faithful,  they  had  endured  their 
prrsecutions,  and  been  comforted  or  enervated  by  their  intervals 
of  respite.  But  from  the  November  day  when  tlie  distinct 
Qiture  of  Christ  was  pronounced  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
ftod  the  crowd  of  bishops  and  priests  poured  in  two  streams 
nut  of  the  great  doors  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Euphemia,  the 
stnry  of  the  Egyptian  Church  has  to  be  written  in  a  separate 
Tolnme.*  The  decision  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  cut  away 
(he  last  cord.  From  the  date  of  its  delivery  the  Egyptian  Church 
Udto  hollow  nut  a  channel  for  itself,  and  could  no  longer  blend 
waters  with  the  stream  of  orthodox  belief.  Dioscorus,  the 
»t«oT  of  Cyril  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
iraced  the  errors  of  Eutyches,  had  been  depose*]  and  banished 
ttbe  Council.  His  orthodox  successor  was  Proterius,  whose 
tlon  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Marcian.  All  those 
acknowledgeil  the  decree  of  the  Council  were  called  Mel- 
»s  or  '  King's  men,*  as  though  they  had  accepted  the  decree 
iply  at  the  Imperial  bidding.  The  Monophysites  elected 
Timothy  i'Clurus  (the  Cat),  as  he  was  called,  from  his  supple 
artful  activity.  This  man  was  banished,  but  his  party  was 
mg  enough  to  obtain  his  recal,  and  to  elect  Monophysite 
>rs.  At  first  the  distinction  between  the  Melchites,  or 
Orthodox  party,  and  the  Monophysites,  was  not  so  marked  as  it 
^>*c»me  in  process  of  time.  During  the  interval  between  the 
^£panc!l  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Egypt, 
^B  peculiar  article  of  the  Coptic  belief  was  constantly  receiving, 
^^the  pressure  of  events,  a  sharper  definition,  and  the  Egyptians 
%firc  gradually  finding  the  distance  widen  between  themselves 


h 


Tho  bistopr  of  tbc  Coptic  Church   mny  bo  Btadicl  compendiously  in   the 

?l»nKi»«  and' clnHonit*' Brliele  by  Mr.  FiiHcr  in  the  'Dictirtnnry  of  Ohrii^tian 

/^.,tlie  title  of  wbich  Is  prefljie<l  to  tUe  prusont  article.     Gibbon's 

the  panions  nn<l  tiimulta  which  dicigraced  tbo  CoancU  of  Chalcedon 

bcrtsd. 
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and  the  OrthoJox  party.  That  century  and  a  half  was  a  sttmRf 
time  in  Egypt,  Religious  controversies,  rebellions,  and  inva- 
sions, followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Justinian^s  ad- 
ministration of  Egyptian  affairs  was  marked  by  two  important 
acts.  He  closed  the  heathen  schools  which  still  existed  at 
Alexandria,  and  he  appointed  a  new  Orthodox  Patriarch.  Thii 
step  forced  the  Monophysites  to  elect  a  rival  head.  They  were 
henceforth  to  bear,  with  all  its  stress  and  emphasis,  the  sligms 
of  heresy. 

The  twenty  years'  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Cbosroes,  coming 
shortly  after  the  schism,  threw  it  for  a  while  into  the  background, 
and  the  Christians  forgot  their  animosities,  or  wer^  shamed  by 
the  wide  tolerance  of  the  conqueror  into  bearing  with  each  other's 
differences.  lieraclius  succeeded  in  expelling  Chosroes.  Then 
came  the  attempt  at  a  compromise  on  the  Monothelite  basis, 
which  faile<i.  And  then  the  flame  which  was  setting  the  East  in 
a  blaze  spread  northward.  Amr-Ibyn-el-Asi, '  the  most  cunning 
and  capable  of  the  Arabs,'  *  conquered  Egypt,  and  hencefoi 
the  position  of  the  Monophysites  was  changed.  Instead 
being  dissenters  suffering  the  disability  of  heresy,  but  subji 
of  a  Christian  Sovereign,  they  were  a  portion  of  a  Christii 
population,  under  the  sway  of  a  conqueror  bitterly  hostile 
the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  attiti 
of  the  disciples  of  Eutyches  under  Chosroes  with  their  attiti 
under  Amr.  The  Persian  <]id  not  persecute  any  of  the 
and  thereby  taught  them  not  to  persecute  each  other. 
Arab  treated  them  cruelly,  and  thus  for  a  time  they  intrij 
against  each  other,  and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  conqut 
by  cowardly  compliances,  informations  against  rival 
and  occasional  apostasy.  This  is  perhaps  the  least  crcdital 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Copts.  it  must  be  recoiled 
however,  that  our  chief  authority  for  this  period  is 
Muslim  El  Maqrizi.t  His  history  of  the  Copts,  considi 
ing  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  is  remarkable  for  fairness, 
contrasts,  indeed,  favourably  in  this  respect  with  too  many 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  but  his  point  of  view  is  of  coi 
that  of  a  devout  Mussulman.  He  had  heard  how  the  rii 
Christian  sects,  Mclchitcs  and  Greeks,  tore  each  other  to  pii 
in   the  dark  days,  *  before  God   brought  to  light  the  reli] 


*  60  be  la  cnllcd  by  D^erbelot,  *  Lo  plus  fin  ct  1e  plus  hnbile  des  Anhc*-* 
t  Taqui-ed-Dia  El-lVfaqrizi  wob  Ixirn  at  Baalbec,  iu  tbe  middle  of  the  flf 
century.     IIo  w^  a  lawyer  by  profeaMon.    The  work  named  at  the  bead  of 
article  is  uno  of  hia  m'tnot  pruductions.     Uis  eDduring  rcpatntinn  is  built  on 
description  of  Efjypt,  bis  'Book  of  tbe  Cliain  of  Kings,'  really  a  kintory  ct' 
Momlukc  Sultaos,  aad  ou  hia  account  of  tho  Uoly  Places  at  Mecca. 
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And,  though  his  language  is  unimpassioned,  he 
ill  who  embraced  the  Koran  as  brands  snatched  from 
tents  of  hell,  and  all  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians 
iges  of  mercy  in  disguise.  The  pages  of  such  a  writer 
tSy  as  might  be  expected,  with  very  scanty  materials  for 
but,  until  the  volumes  in  the  Coptic  monasteries  and 
\  arc  collected  and  translated,  we  must  be  content  to  be 
ndebted  to  an  enemy  for  information  as  to  the  failures 
fortitude  of  the  Copts. 

lad  not  long  been  in  Egypt  before  he  received  friendly 

t  from  them,  and  he  at  once  secured  their  assistance. 

nised  them  safety,  on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute 

ng  him  their  assistance  against  the  CJrceks,     A  more 

disciple  of  the  Prophet  would  have  scorned   to  traffic 

ristians  at  all  ;  but   Amr  was   true    to   his  character, 

.yed    with  the   jealousies    of  Christendom,  as    Caliphs 

tans     have    done     through    all     the    centuries    thence- 

at   by  this  unhappy  alliance  with  Islam  in   her  early 

character  of  the  Coptic  Church  has  been  lowered,  and 

bilitation   in   the   place  of  honour  to  which    her    age 

her  has  been  rendered  difficult.     That  the  Copts  securc<l 

listinct  privileges,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  five-and- 

ears  after  Amr  conquered  Alexandria  by  the  help  of 

istian    auxiliaries,    wc    find     their   patriarch    Agathon 

a  great  church  and  dedicating  it  to  St.   Mark,  a  proof 

faithfulness    with    which     the    conquerors    kept    their 

in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  and  an  instance  of 

tion  of  El-Islam  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  though 

ort-Iived.     Evidence  of  an  altered  temper  is  too  soon 

for  very  shortly  after  wc  find  the  neit  Patriarch  but  one 

lanthropic  Agathon,  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo  of  the 

hurch,   receiving  ambassadors  from  the  Eutvchians  in 

king  that  a  bishop  should  be  sent  them,  and  compelled 

ack  a  refusal,  as  he  could  not  make  the  appointment 

the  Sultan's  permission. 

ighth  century  had  scarcely  0}>ened,  when  the  Emirs  of 

gan  the  exactions  and  vexations,  which  have  never  been 

ued  for  any  length  of  time  since.      First,  a  tax  of  one 

levied  on  every  monk  ;  then  an  impost  of  a  quirat  was 

every  dinar  on  the  Copts,  who  were  driven  to  rebellion, 

ted  with  much  loss.     Cruelties  were  now  multiplied. 

res  inflicted  remind  us  of  those  with  which  Antiochus 

es  tried  the   constancy  of  the  Jews,  and   Peter  Arbuez 

lurance  of  the  heretics.     A  law  was  made  that  all  monks 

be  branded,  each  with  his  own   name  and  that  of  his 

— No*  S13.  K  convent. 
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convent,  and  every  monk  found  without  this  stigma  had  hi\ 
hand  cut  off.  Later,  the  stamp  of  a  lion  was  marked  on  cverri 
Christian,  and  whosoever  amon^  them  was  found  withost 
this  mark  suffered  the  same  penalty.  While  persecuted  thm 
cruellv  by  the  common  enemy,  the  unhappy  Church  was  nnit 
asunder  by  divisions.  The  Melchites,  and  the  Jacobites,  nb' 
look  their  name  from  Jacob  Barado'us,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (wbii 
las  been  named  the  second  founder  of  the  Monophysite  hereiT), 
rove,  whenever  a  vacanry  in  the  palriarcliatc  occurred,  to  place' 
'King's  man,*  or  a  'Bishop's  man,'  as  the  case  might  be,  in' 
the  Chair  of  St,  Mark.  The  Bishop's  men  obtained  a  prepoado^ 
ating  influence,  however,  and  during  the  five  centuries  wliicb 
intervened  from  the  persecution  under 'Abd  el-Melik,  Emirnf 
Egypt  under  the  Ommyades,  to  the  persecution  under  EU 
Asad  Sherif,  that  is,  from  735  to  1251,  thirty-two  Jacobite 
Patriarchs  ruled  the  Church,  and  only  two  Melchites.  A  tt»| 
porary  victory  was  gained  by  the  King's  men  in  the  golden  priiflf  I 
of  Haronn  Alraschid.  An  Egyptian  woman,  a  concubine  of 
Haroun,  was  successfully  prescribed  for  in  illness  bv  the  Mclchite 
Patriarch,  and  the  Caliph  in  his  gratitude  gave  a  written  oi 
that  all  the  churches  in  Egypt  which  had  been  taken  fi 
Melchites  by  the  Jacobites  should  be  restored  to  them. 

In  or  about  the  year  826 — for  Mwjrizi's  dates  are  difB 
fix — there  was  another  general  revolt  of  the  Copts,  foUowi 
a  strong  exercise  «)f  power  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of 
'Abd  Allah  el-Mamun  put  down  this  rebellion  with  an  iwS 
Imnd.  He  caused  the  men  to  be  executed  wholesale,  and  tbe 
women  and  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  *  Then,'  says  tt^i 
Chronicle,  *  the  Copts,  from  open  warfare,  had  recourse  to 
craft,  and  by  stealth,  cunning,  and  fraud,  plotted  against  ibc 
Mussulmans.  They  were  made  secretaries  of  revenues,  and 
between  them  and  the  Alussulmans  mmiif  t/tim/s  took  phcf-\ 
What  'things'  these  were  it  is  easy  to  understand.  We  b»w 
only  to  put  Copt  for  Jew,  and  Mohammedan  for  ChristiaHi 
and  we  shall  have  an  accurate  idea  of  what  took  place 
Egypt  in  the  ninth  century,  by  reading  an  account  of  what  tool 
place  in  England  in  the  fourteenth.  Vexatious  sumptufllt] 
regulations  were  devised,  and  every  badge  of  ignominy,  ftnaj 
every  irksome  restraint  that  could  be  invented,  was  impoie<M 
4)n  the  down-trodden  sect.  The  clothes  the  Copt  wore,  th« 
saddle  on  which  he  rode,  the  house  which  he  tenanted  in  Wf^ 
and  the  grave  in  which  he  slept  in  death,  were  all  marked  nith 
some  brand,  to  stamp  him  with  a  degrading  sense  of  inferiontfj 
A  robe  of  yellow — the  very  colour  familiar  to  us  as  the  drcsio^ 
the  typical  Shylocks  and  Isaacs — was  the  only  outer  vestm^M 
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kI  to  the  Copt,  and  this  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  patches 
fferent  tint  on  his  other  garments.  His  wife  was  for- 
to  wear  a  girdle.  His  stirrups  were  of  wood,  not  metal, 
prohibited  from  riding  any  animal  except  the  mule 
ass.  He  was  not  permitted  to  light  a  fire  to  warm  him- 
Ue  open  air.  He  was  not  allowed  to  raise  a  mound  over 
s  grave.  He  dared  not  exhibit  in  church  the  symbol 
;  and  he  was  compelled  to  hang  over  bis  house-door  a 
image  of  the  devil. 

in  spite  of  these  restrictions  and  persecutions,  the  Copts, 
Jews,  contrived  to  win  posts  of  confidence.  They  have 
been  accurate  accountants,  and  they  soon  made  them- 
useful  to  their  masters  in  office  and  bureau,  that  several 
became  vizirs,  and.  In  spite  of  the  constant  poll-tax 
periodical  plundcrings,  they  amassed  large  sums  of 
The  ecclesiastics  also  grew  rich  ;  but  this  wealth  they 
impelled  to  conceal,  for  whenever  any  church  had  ac- 
sufficient  quantity  of  embroidrml  vestments  and  silver 
tempt  the  greed  of  the  Mussulman  Emir,  a  pretence  was 
i  riile  the  building  and  the  quarter  in  which  it  was 
;  and  scenes  like  those  which  occurred  in  the  Jewries 
Ion  and  the  Ghettos  of  Rome  were  common  in  the 
luarters  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  As  we  climb  up  the 
staircases  and  traverse  the  narrow  galleries  of  the 
;  of  Abu  Sergeh,  Sitteh  Maryam,  or  Abu  Sefin,  we 
ividly  the  state  of  the  Christian  communities  in  those 
ay«.  The  thick  walls  pierced  with  arrow  slits,  the 
passages,  the  secret  ways  of  entrance  and  exit,  all  show 
worshippers  must  have  led  for  centuries  harassed  and 
lives ;  and  the  stiff  pictures  of  saints  buried  in  the 
i  and  side  chapels,  and  the  dim  legends  of  confessors 
in  the  aacrcd  books,  prove  that  this  heterodox  Church 
eed  gone  through  the  fire  of  ]>ersecution,  and  has  been 
by  the  blood  of  martyrdom.  It  is  painful  to  find  evi- 
of  so  much  suffering,  but  it  is,  if  possible,  more  sad  to 
proofs  of  n  low  and  sordid  spirit  in  too  many  of  the 
ihs  and  rulers  of  the  Church.  Now  and  then  we  find 
e  Cyrillus  (A.b.  108G),  enacting  rigorous  laws  against 
but  soon  afterwards  the  old  abuse  reappears.  In  the 
of  greed  the  Coptic  hicrarchs  seem  to  have  been  rarely 
to  the  Arab  Elmirs.  We  find  one  patriarch,  Cormas, 
cry  effort  to  get  a  miracle-working  picture  of  the 
Ha  replaced  in  a  church  whence  it  had  been  removed  by 
rial  order,  for  no  reason  save  that  it  was  a  source  of 
the  church.  We  find  a  second,  Sanatius,  taking  fees 
K  2  tot 
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for  holy  orders,  and  committing  great  excesses^  through 
for  money.  ^^c  find  a  third,  Philothous,  desrribed  ns  *a 
glutton,'  allowing  a  great  church  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  to  tb^ 
rival  Melchites ;  and  though  every  now  and  again  we  read  or 
holy  men,  like  Zecharias,  whom  the  Lions  would  not  touch,  audi 
Ephraim,  who  left  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  the  Coptic  throoel 
was  oftenest  filled  by  men  who  busied  themselves  with  dis-| 
cussing  whether  the  Patriarch  should  wear  a  red  or  a  blue  silk; 
robe,  and  how  many  drops  of  the  water  used  in  baptism  should 
be  sprinkled  over  the  rioly  Eucharist  The  abuses  reached 
their  acme  under  David  or  Cyril,  the  seventy-fifth  Patrifticb 
(a.B.  1235),  who  sold  the  sacred  ofiiccs  so  shamelessly,  tUt 
some  of  the  more  faithful  bishops  assembled  in  the  chuicb 
called  Moallaqua,  in  Cairo,  and  protested  against  his  doingfc 
The  infamy  and  scandal  of  the  existing  state  of  alfairs  is  proved 
by  two  facts :  first,  that  the  Patriarch  used  the  ChristiiQ 
secretaries  in  the  employ  of  the  Islamite  Governor  to  support 
him  against  his  bishops;  secondly,  that  Christians  were  found 
base  enough  to  bribe  a  Muslim  Governor  to  uphold  abuses  in 
their  own  Church.  A  composition  was  not  arranged,  however, 
until  a  document  agreeing  to  certain  canons  and  constitutions  liiul 
been  extorted  from  Cyril.  This  was  prefaced  with  the  Confefstooj 
of  Faith,  as  ratified  at  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus— j 
for  the  Jacobites  admit  no  other  Councils;  together  with  the 
special  confession  of  all  Jacobites  received  by  tradition  fronl 
St.  Cyril,  Sevcrus,  and  Dioscorus,  which  runs  as  followi;— i 
*  That  Christ  being  made  man,  is  one  nature,  one  Person,  imr 
Will,  is  also  God  the  Word,  and  at  the  same  time  man  bom  ofi 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  so  that  to  him  belong  truly  all  the  attribul«l 
and  proi>erties  of  the  Divine  as  well  as  of  the  human  natnrr.  i 
This  protest,  however,  was  powerless  to  stop  the  abuses  tbnC 
were  rapidly  multiplying  in  the  Church.  The  situation  wa< 
becoming  intolerable.  The  Christians  in  Government  emplcT* 
ment  were  amassing  fortunes  by  practices  akin  to  those  of  ibeitj 
Alohammedan  masters,  and  were  loo  vain  and  ostentatious  td| 
hide  their  ill-earned  gains.  Greed  and  jealousy  exasperated 
the  hatred  of  the  two  parties,  and,  as  usual  in  such  c 
small  spark  set  the  smouldering  passions  in  a  blaze. 

The  scene  of  the  incident  which  was  destined  to  work 
fatal  consequences  to  Coptic  Christianity  was  the  street  wbico 
faces  the  Gam'a  ibn-Tulun,*  the  oldest  mosque  in  Cairo,  w«ct<d 
on  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Abraham  was  ttopp^ 

*  *  This  iiioequp  is  Etill  ft  grciit  ]nn<1mark  in  nrchioological  history. 
drcumstanco  of  \tn  pointod  srch(«  takiug  proCGdenco  of  those  of  Northc 
teclurt*." — Patom. 
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from  sacrificing  Ishmael.*     Along  this  street  a  certain 

Ain-el-Ghazal,    a    secretary    in    the    Afohammedan 

',  wa»  walking-,  when  he  met  one  of  the  Emir's  agents  on 

•back.    It  was  a  sign  of  the  changed  times,  that  the  Moslem 

Paliffhted  and  embraced  the  Christian' s  foot.  Instead  of  behaving 
courtesy,  Ain-el-Ghazal  began  to  abuse  and  threaten  the 
I  about  a  sum  of  money  still  due  from  him  on  bis  master's 
ftccoant.  The  agent  bore  himself  humbly,  but  the  secretary 
prew  more  insolent,  and  at  last  pinioned  the  man's  hands,  and 
made  him  walk  before  him.  This  was  too  much  for  the  crowd 
to  bear.  A  tumult  arose.  Tlie  worshippers  left  the  mosques. 
The  merchant*  poured  out  of  the  bazars,  and  the  Christian  was 
dragged  by  a  crowd  shouting,  *  It  is  not  lawful/  '■Gotl  help  the 
Sultan,'  up  the  steep  street  known  now  as  the  Salibeh,  to  the 
Gtodel,  where  the  Mamluk  Sultan  El-Melik  el-Ashraf  Khalil, 
from  victories  over  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  holding 
>url.  The  case  was  heard.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
ition  for  Ain-el-Ghazal's  act,  and  prompt  punishment  was 
led  on.  To  all  Christians  and  .Jews  was  proposed  the 
wtire  of  El-Islam  or  death.  After  this,  we  have  little  to 
save  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence.  After  that  ill-omened 
the  band  of  the  oppressor  was  never  relaxed  for  long. 
Christians  were  made  to  weep  tears  of  blow!  for  their 
mi&ase  of  prosperity.  More  offensive  restrictions  were  placed 
on  those  who  preserved  their  integrity,  and  the  slightest  breach 
Lj^^^w  was  punisLed  with  death.     At  last,  in  1354,  came 

^BFTntimber  of  Christians  of  the  Sa'id  (Upper  Egypt),  and  of  tho 

^P^oast  (Lower  Kgypt),  bad  embracud  Ibluuii&m  and  btuJied  thd 

Sotan,  and  that  the  greater  unmber  of  the  churchcH  of  tI:o  Su'id  had 

t>'>tti  pulled  down  and  mosques  built  in  their  Htcad ;  and  tlmt  in  the 

torn  of  Qalyub  more  than  four  hunJrcd  and  fifty  Chrifitieina  had 

become  Mnesnlmons  in  one  day.    Meanwhile  the  agricultaral  iH.^pula- 

tioQ  of  the  country  bo  managed,  by  ways  aud  means,  as  to  he  employed 

yyfBblic  offices  and  to  intermarry  with  Mussulmaue,  and  thus  to 

^^pplifih  their  object,  so  far  to  mix  the  races,  as  that  the  greater 

^BoQ  of  the  population  arc  now  descendants  from  thorn.     But  their 

^Bctttate  is  not  hidden  from  him  whose  heart  God  unlightciiB.    For 

^Wtt  the  traces  they  left  will  then  be  seen  how  shamefully  they 

Dihigtied  agaioBt  lalamiiim  and  tho  followers  of  it,  m  any  one  may 

Ww  who  lookfi  into  tho  lowness  of  their  origin  and  the  old  hatred 

«f  tbcir  ancestors  toward3  our  religion  and  the  doings  thereof.' 

With   these    biting  words   El   Maqrizi   ends   his  Chronicle. 

Tti6  Ara)>B  bcUcvo  that  I«Liiuiel  vfaa  tho  ftr&t  Lorn  or  Abraham,  und  assert 
'  tiiU  wn.  a&d  not  Isaac,  whb  offend  iu  Buerilicc  on  Itlniml  'Arafat,  neui  Mekkeh. 
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Here  aa  hiatus,  broad  and  deep,  yawns  across  the  history  oft] 
Coptic  Church  and  nation.     From  the  middle  of  the  fourtcei 
century  to  the  time  of  Napoleon's  invasion  we  have  seal 
any  information.    During  the  reigns  of  the  Circassian  Mamh 
Sultans,  and  later,  when  Egypt  had  become  a  Turkish  Pashnl 
the  Copts  are  hardly  heard  of,  but   wc  have  reason  to  beli 
that   for  three   centuries   and    a  half  they    were   treated  wi 
rigour.     Gibbon*  paints  their  position  in  his  time  in  a 
scathing  sentences : — - 

'•  The  populous  city  of  G:iiro  a6fbrds  a  residence,  or  rather  a  sht 
for  their  indigent  patriarch  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops.     Fc 
monasteries  have  survived  tho  inroads  of  tho  Arabs,  and  the  prO( 
of  servitude  aud  apostasy  hoH  reduced  the  Coptic  uiitiou  to  the 
picable  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  families,  a 
illiterate  beggars,  whose  only  consolation  is  derived  from  Ihesu] 
wretchedness  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  aud  his  diminutive  congregat 

It    is  fair  to    put   beside   this    highly-wrought    etching 
account  of  a  writer  little  known,  but  who  had  exceptional  op] 
tunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth.    Mr.  Paton,  in  his  '  History' 
the  Egyptian  Revolution,'  gives  a  far  brighter  represeni 
of   the  situation    of  the    Copts  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
century : — 

'  The  Copts,*  ho  sayg.  ^  wero  a  woU-bohavod  inoffensive  peo] 
hut,  being  a  miserable  minority  of  tho  popnlation,  and  professing' 
(!^hriHtiau  religion,  their  |>osition  was  a  subordinate  one.     The/l 
lived,   OS   they  still   do,   in   that   quarter  of  Cairo  adjoining 
Ezbekioh,  which  was,  before  the  receding  of  the  Nile,  a  port  on 
river,  under  the  name  of  El-Maks ;  the  north-western  gate  of  ~ 
bearing  to  this  very  day  tho  name  of  Water  Port  (Bab-el-l 
Here  this  ancient  people  resided,  a  few  of  them  being  wealthy, 
many  living  in  comfort ;  and  to  this  day  the  service  on  Palm  Sai 
— when  each  hearer  of  tlie  service  carries  a  palm-branch  in  his 
making  the  chief  church  of  the  quarter  look  like  a  conservatory- 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.* 

During  tho  French  occupation  the  Copts  were  protected 
patronized.  As  they  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
clerks,  stewards,  an<i  treasurers,  both  of  the  Government 
private  individuals  in  Egypt,  they  knew  where  money  wali 
be  found,  and  therefore  were  largely  employed  by  Napoleon  io 
bis  systematic  taxation  of  the  people.  This  gave  them  gre«t 
influence,  and,  as  was  natural,  they  were  elated  at  their  ncwlv- 
acquired  importance.  *  The  Copts,*  says  the  Arab  memni^ 
writer,  Abderrahman  Gabarty,  with   Indignation,    *  being  ^ 


'Deoliue  aad  FuU,*  cbup.  zlvU. 
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venue,  made  their  appearance  in  varions  places, 

Tiy  governors,  beating  and  imprisoning  the  people  till 

paid  the  taxes.'     And  in  another  place  he  saj*s,  *  The 

^rians,  and  Jews,  in   the  service  of  the  French,   now 

show  their  impertinence  to  the  Moslems  bj  mounting 

)ark  and  carrying  arms; 

b  accession  of  Mehemet  AH  to  power,  many  irritating 

les  which  had  pressed  on  the  Copls  were  removed.    They 

iVred  to  hold  pninerty  in  land,  and  were  exempted  from 

LD  the  army.      Lnder  the  three  Pashas  who  succeeded 

Ali,  and  under  the  late  and  the  present  Khedives, 

ition,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  further  improved. 

»:»  on  to  consider  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Coptic 

The  Copts  accept,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Creed  of  Nica»a 

[nts,  but  they  deny  that  Christ  is  distinctly  {/ia-xr/-^vTws:) 

is  perhaps  unfair  to  say  that  they  believe   that   the 

of  our  Lord  was  absorbed  by  His  Godhea*!,  or  com- 

with  it,  but  they  hold  that  in  Him  the  Godhead  and 

made  up  one  compound  nature.     This  belief  is  a  very 

p  to  them.      It   enters   into   their   whole  view   of  the 

'  of  the  Church  as   the   body  of  Christ   to  the  living 

Ebe  doctrine,  which  '  the  most  religious  bishops  *  at  the 
f  Chalcedon  forced  the  reluctant  lips  of  Theodoret  to 
itize,  is  to  the  Jacobites  something  more  than  a  subtle 
ft]  distinction  :    it   is  the  reason  of  their  independent 
i — the  article  by  which  they  stand  or  fall.  This  doctrine, 
being  a  difficult  dogma,  half  lost  in  the  misty  dis- 
their   ecclesiastical    history,   is    the  distinctive  mark 
cply  affects  their  mental  and  spiritual  life,  and  isolates 
cm  of  thought.     Their  separation   from   the  Catholic 
as  been  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  their  misfor- 
l  with  that  separation  is  connected  much  that  is  heroic, 
lie   sanctuary   of  their  religious   past   they  have   been 
ed  to  take  refuge  from  the  humiliations  of  the  present, 
riginal  documents  of  the  Coptic  Church,  which  Mr. 
IS  translated  and  edited,  are  very  remarkable.     When 
DC   their  Calendar,  we  feci   thai  the  distance  which 
us  from  them  is  a  long  one.     It  contains  much  that  is 
For  instance,  the  entry  on   the  5th   of  September  ; 
he  Lord  oi  the  great  Prophet  Moses,  chief  of  Prophets. 
Himself  unto  blood  for  the  People  of  God.'     And 
g  of  each  month  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
each  month  with  the  ascription  of  '  Peace  from  the 
l^approve  themselves  to  all  Christians;  but  the  note 
,e  year  bcgini,  'Job  took  a  warm  bath,  and  was 
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healed  of  his  sores/  as  well  as  the  commemoration  of  such  even 
*  as  the  assumption  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham/  ami  of  '  Jaco^ 
chief  of  Patriarchs/  proves  the  crudeness  of  their  religious  knov 
ledge.  The  so-called  *  Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark/  and  tlu 
of  '  Gregory  the  Theologian/  arc  not  devoid  of  unction,  bl 
they  are  too  florid  in  stylo.  Still,  it  must  be  acknowledge 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Coptic  Churc 
is  not  merely  a  solemn  and  impressive  pageani,  it  is  deep! 
affecting.  The  form  of  consecration,  where  the  words  < 
institution,  uttered  by  the  priest,  are  confirmed  by  the  attcstin 
response  of  the  whole  congregation  saying  with  one  roio 
'  I  believe  This  is  the  Truth/  strikes  the  hearer  by  its  wn 
realization  of  the  representative  idea  of  the  service.  ^M 

Confirmation  and  the  Eucharist  are  both  atlminislerein 
infants  immediately  after  baptism,  and  the  child  is  also  anoiottt 
with  oil  and  blessed  by  the  priest,  who  breathes  on  his  forcbeA( 
in  the  form  of  a  Cross,  and  bids  him  *  Receive  the  Holy  Gboii 
and  be  a  pure  vessel  through  Jesus  Christ.'  Circurocision  n 
performed,  in  spile  of  the  canons  against  it.  The  fasts  are  lonj 
and  rigorous,  that  of  Lent  lasting  fifty-five  days,  and  that  befon 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  lasting  twenty-eight.  Penances  art 
enjoined,  but  are  not  strictly  enforced.  Confession  is  required 
before  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  The  religious  orders  oi 
the  Coptic  Church  consist  of  a  Patriarch  (*  el-Batrak  *),  wbc 
is  the  Supreme  Head,  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssiuiini 
Bishops,  Arch-priests,  Priests,  Deacons,  and  Monks.  Tlw 
Coptic  Patriarch  is  elected  by  a  council  of  priests  at  the  Mons* 
tery  of  St  Antony^  in  the  eastern  desert,  assisted  by  the  bishop 
of  Egypt.  The  Patriarch  of  Abyssinia  iias  a  voice  in  the  elec 
tion.  When  there  is  no  contest,  the  hand  of  the  dead  Patriccl 
is  placed  on  the  head  of  his  successor. 

The  story  told  by  Lane,  that  the  Patriarch  is  never  allowed  t 
sleep  more  than  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time  without  beinj 
aroused  by  an  attendant,  whose  office  must  resemble  that  of  B* 
Oenerars  Admonisher  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  wholly  withou 
foundation,  and  is  one  of  several  instances  in  which  L»n 
(unerring  as  he  is  in  his  picture  of  Arab  life  in  Cairo)  was»^ 
by  his  contempt  for  the  Copts  to  record  many  inventions  ^ 
their  Muslim  enemies.  There  are  twelve  Jacobite  sees  in  Kg/F 
The  Roman  Catholic  Copts*  use  a  Liturgy  differing  little  fr**" 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobites,  save  that  in  their  coW 
memoration  of  the  faithful  departed  they  make  mention  of  *  ^ 

•  The  Romnn  Fropaganda.  vhich  waa  begun  by  the  Frftnciscaiu  si  thefio**/ 
Iho  nth  and  beginning;  of  the  18th  oenturieis  haa  been  Boooeasfnl  among**  *" 
Copta,  and  there  urc  soveraJ  fioman  CathoUo  ooramouitiea  in  Upper  Egjpt-     . 
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lix  hundred  and  thirty  who  were  gathered  tojEfether  at  Chalcedon/ 

iL-re  is  a  curious  custom  with  regard  to  the  dead.     On  Whit- 

\yj  the  Copts  distribute  to  the  poor  doles  of  meat  and  fruit 

ilf  of  their  deceased  friends,  saying,  '  1  give  thee  this  for 

;c  of  my  kinsman.*     Alms-giving  on  a  liberal  scale  is 

tmon  at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  at  marriages  and  funerals. 

The  mixed  chalice  is  used  ;  the  wine  employed  in  the  cele- 

uion  of  the   Holy  Communion  being  specially  prepared  by 

priest,  and  the  grajies  crushed  in  a  sacramental  wine-press. 

\t  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  is  a  common  practice,  but  it 

generally  delayed  until  there  is    no   hope   of   recovery,  and 

becomes  in  practice  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Church  of 

ime.     The  table  of  prohibited  degrees  is  extended  to  spiritual 

ilionships.     A   man  cannot  wetl  his   father's  god-daughter; 

t,  in  curious  contradiction  to  this  rigorous  rule,  cousins  are 

rmitled  to  marry. 

But  those  who  would  understand  the  position  of  the  Coptic 
I  Church  must  visit  its  sacred  buildings.  It  is  not  enough  to  join 
^^^  crowds  which  attend  the  long  and  ornate  services  of  Easter 
^Hul  Epiphany  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cairo.  It  is  in  the  ancient 
^Hlurches  of  Abu  Sefin  (St.  iMcrcurius),  Sitt  Miriam  (the  Virgin), 
P^it  Abu  Girghez  (St.  George),  and  in  the  churches  and  convents 
f  in  the  scattered  towns  of  the  Nile  valley,  that  we  see  evidences 
the  actual  decay  of  spiritual  life.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
It  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  depressing  picture 
rcligious  exhaustion,  than  is  presented  in  these  neglected 
»*nctuaries.  They  are  full  of  things  Interesting  to  the  ecclesi- 
>iE;i$t;  pictures  ablaze  with  gold,  censers  of  silver,  candelabra 
brass,  ivory  inlaid  lecterns,  and  embroidered  reliquaries. 
flK^y  offer  glimpses  of  peculiar  beauty  to  the  painter.  Pulpits 
Ith  gleams  of  mother-of-pearl,  slanting  lights  falling  through 
Iticc-work,  mysterious  shrines  where  the  twinkling  lamp 
Idens  the  aureole  of  a  pictured  saint,  are  frequent.  But  the 
iristian  who  desires  to  see  in  evcrv  church  a  centre  of  know- 
Igc  and  a  breakwater  against   error,  goes  away  disappointed 

Ji«heartened  down  the  filthy  steps  of  a  Coptic  church. 

They  are  nearly  all  on  one  plan.     They  consist  of  a  nave 

aisles.     The  nave  is  divided  into  three  sections.      In  the 

It  is  a   tank  for  ablutions,  in  the  second   the  congregation 

^nd,  and   here,  in  the  north  corner,  is  the  pulpit.     The  third 

the  l^Iekel   or  Sanctuary.     This   is  separated  from  the  rest 

the  church   by  a  screen  ornamented  with  intricate  patterns 

llaid  in   ivory,  and   surmounted   by   a   long  line  of  pictures 

itpRcnting   scenes  from  Scripture   history.     The  doorway  of 

Sftuctuary  is  draped  with  a  veil  of  crimson  and  green  silk. 

WxvVvtv 
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Within   is  a  square  stono  altar.     Behind  this  is  nn  apse  with 
several  semicircular  steps  of  masonry.     A  baldachin  covers  the 
altar.     There  are  usually  side  chapels  enriched  with  pictures 
of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St,  Stephen  sloled  as  a 
deacon,  St  Mercurius  with  his  two  swords,  and  other  worthies, 
whose  names  arc  stored  in  the  Calendar,  bat  have  long  slipped 
from  the  recollection  of  the  ofRciating  priests.     But  when  one 
has  read  this  description  of  a  Coptic  church,  he  has  still  an 
imperfect  idea  of  what  he  will  actually  see  in  one,  for  it  omits. 
to  name  the  oppressive  filth  and  squalor  which  prevail  every 
where.     The  matting  on  the  floor  crawls  with   vermin,     Thr 
sacred  paintings  are  coated  with  dust.     Fowls  are  kept  in  tht 
font.     Candle-grease  drips  on  the  altar,     Harriet  Martincau'^^3 
celebrated  description  is  as  true  as  when  rt  was  written. 

Our  faith  is  taxed  severely  to  believe  that  there  is  any  possi 

bility  of  resurrection  in  bones  so  ciceedingly  dry.     But,  in  spita^^ 

of  all,  we  dare  to  say  that  there  are  grounds  of  a  better  hope . 

One  point  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Jacobite  Churcl^Ki 
erred,  and  her  error  was  condemned  once  for  all,  but  there  hav^^« 
been  no  accretions  of  false  doctrine.  No  new  and  dangeroti^  * 
dogmas  have  been  added  to  her  Creed,  She  has  been  too  retro^^— 
spective  and  too  apathetic  ever  to  adopt  fresh  fashions  in  religior^M- 
She  has  not  widened  the  distance  between  herself  and  the  primf^ — - 
live  faith  by  declarations  like  those  of  Papal  Infallibility  and  th^  5 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  min<^M- 
Further,  there  are  social  and  political  considerations,  as  w  « 
shall  see  presently,  which  confirm  our  moderate  but  sincecr"*® 
expectations,  that  the  Coptic  Church  will  ere  long  enter  on 
fuller  life. 

*  It  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  actual  position  of  tl 
Copts  at  the  present  time.     Some  information  on  the  subject 
given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  and  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  in  the 
works  on  Egypt,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to  this  articli 

*  Wo  gladly  avail  ourgeWes  of  this  opitortunity  to  direct  (ho  aiteQlioa  of  0 
readeni  to  thcao  intorrsting  and  importnit  workf).  Ikitti  writers  visitril  Key 
after  the  War,  aud  give  the  reffults  of  tUeit  per£onal  iuvL>iiti<;utioiiB.  Mr.  VltUe 
Stuart's  work  ia  the  Darmtivc  of  a  tmir  which  ho  mode  la«t  Autumn,  fintt  in  t 

Delta,  aud  lubBoqaoutly  in  Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt, '  iu  order  to  obtain  for  tho 

on  whom  devolved  tho  task  nf  ivconatrapt.ion  in  that  country  trustworttiy  iaffiTn*:^^^^*^ 
tion  on  a  variety  of  points.*  The  metbod  Mr.  Stimrt  adopted  woa  to  copvor^^;;f^ 
with  nativee  of  aU  olaaaes  in  every  province,  and  ubUun  their  own  atatoniei  :^^?^^ 
from  their  own  mouths,  beudoa  verifying  thu  truth  of  their  ovidonco  by  lookir'  -^"^ 
into  everything  peraonidly,  aud  culleoting  luid  coinpiirijig  wilh  one  another  *— ^vfi** 
assertions  made  to  him,  heforc  baaing  any  conclusions  upon  them.  Tho  ho^^JJ 
also  poeseuee  much  arch seu logical  interest,  as  it  emlxxlies  tho  runilta  of  ^^^"' 
latest  discoveries,  and   givea  a  revised  acconnt  of  tho   fnueral  eanopy  of  **? 

Egyptian  queen,  which  ho  hud  previously  publisliod.     The  boautifid  colour    "'"' 
illastrations  and  numerous  woodcuts  deaenrc  a  pafisine  word  of  commendation.     ^ 
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*Tbo  Copts  ftre  all  educated,  and  constitute  the  most  indnstrions 

ttdenterprtBing  class  of  the  conimuuity.    Tboy  ore  yery  numoroua 

u  Upper  Egypt;    in  some  towus  onc-fouxih   of   tho    population 

conosts  of  them.     They  ore  pure-hlood  Egyi)ttaus  of  tho  old  stock  ; 

inltfOHuryixig  amongtit  themselves,  and  having  avoided  iutermixturO' 

wilb  Ifabometans  from  the  time   of  the  Arab  invasion  till  now.     If 

iheif  featoxes   be   compared  with  those  of   the  ancient  bas-reliefs, 

!y  of  race  will  immediately  snggost  itself.     There  are  about 

iiJ  of  them   in  Upper  Egypt,  and  50,000  in   the  Delta.     An 

iu^Mition  of  their  cliurches  and   the  method  of  decoration  reminds 

one  of  tho  Russian  eccIoKiastical  forms,  and  as  a  mutter  of  fact  they 

»» in  eommonion  with  tlio  Greek  Church.     They  wear  black  or  bluo^ 

tiirbftDs :  these  distinguish  them  from  tho  Mahometans,  who  wet 

•rliitD,  red,  yellow,  or  green.* — Villiers  Stuart,  p.  246. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  points  out  the  commercial  supe- 
riority of  the  Copts  over  the  Mussulinani  in  Upper  Egypt : — 

'AsBiout,  the  largest  and  most  ilonrishing  town  of  Upper  Kgypty' 
is  sometimes  called  the  Coptic  capital,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
tie  Copts  constitute  a  very  large,  and  by  far  tho  richest  section,  of 
t})«  population.  Nearly  all  tho  fine,  large,  well-bnilt  private  houses, 
'wiudi  attract  the  attention  of  the  passing  tourist,  are  foimd,  on 
^oqairy,  to  belong  to  wealthy  Coptic  merchants,  who  are  more  or 
lc«  closely  related  to  each  oUier  by  blood-relationahip  or  marriage.' 
— Msckensie  Wallace,  p.  32. 

Though   the  Copts  still  complain   of  the   disabilities  under 
*idch  they  sofler,  they  enjoy  privileges  such  as  they  have  never 
P^iseised   belbrc.     They  arc  very  rich.     One  of  their  number 
"*«   been    advanced  by  the   present    Khedive    to    the    dignity 
of  a  Pasba,     They  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Govern- 
ment clerkships    and   secretaryships,   for  they  have  ever  been, 
^'Ul    apparently    will    continue    to    be,    the    ready   writers    and 
5**dy  reckoners  of  Egypt.     They  have  built  a  costly  Cathedral 
***    Cairo    in    a    florid   style,    enriched    or   defaced    by  vulgar 
I*^inting»  of  hermits,  saints,  and  martyrs.     They  have  schools, 
'^bere  a  considerable  numWr  of  boys  arp  educated.    The  educa- 
Y'^d,   however,   except    as    regards   writing    and    arithmetic,   is 
*^^fcctive-     They  use  lext-books  which  are  quite  obsolete,  and 
*^e  present  writer  heard  a  Coptic  teacher,  instructing  a  class  in 
^e  History  of  Egypt,  inform   his  pupils  that  the  children  of 
J«»acl  built  the  great   Pyramid  I     Lately  a  young  Coptic  party 
^*i  sprang   into   life,  and   promises  to  be  a  powerful  force  in 
^gypt.     The    new    generation    which    has    arisen    feels    itself 
'^•^pered    and    cramped    by    its    ignorance.      A    nation    of 
specialists  has  open  to  it  only  a  circumscribed  career,  and  can 
**nl)'  achieve  a  partial    and  limited  success.     There  is  much 
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discuntent,  and  discontent  of  a  liealtby  kind,  amongst  the  yom 
Copts.     They  have  an   intelligent  impatience  of  the  worn-oi 
methods  of  their  instructors.*      It  has  l>een  supposed  by  son 
observers  of  the  embryo  movement,  that  there  is  a  secret  co 
tempt  for  the  ignorance  of  their  priesthood.     It  does  not  seem 
us  that  this  feeling  is  widespread.     The  best  of  the  young  Co 
party  are  religious  and   reverent,  and  desire  to  know  more 
their  ancestral  faith,  not  to  be  taught  to  disbelieve  it.     Thi 
are  loyal  to  the  old  paths,  but  they  crave  for  a  brighter  light 
guide  them  on  the  way.      Hitherto  they  have  been  kept  baczrk 
by  the  system  of  early  marriages.     They  are  surrounded  t^z^o 
soon  with  family  cares  to  have  much  time  for  study,  and  ^o, 
having  acquired  enough  reatling,  writing,  and  cyphering,  to  tfif 
them  to  be  clerks — clerks  they  become,  and  clerks  they  remaic 
Still  there  is  a  general  desire  for  higher  teaching  astir  in  tlie 
community,  and   they  have   taken  one  important   step  in  tHe 
right   direction  ;   they   have    brought   pressure  to    bear  on  tlw 
priests  of  the  old  churches,  and  compelled   them   to  search  for 
the    books  which    were    gradually   perishing   (as  the  precious 
manuscripts  perished  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos),  and 
to  form  a  public  library,  to  be  placed  in  the  spacious  dwelling 
of  the  Patriarch  near  the  new  Cathedral  in  Cairo.    They  ha\c 
also  extended  the  powers  nf  their  Council,  an  institution  which 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  possess,  and  which  is  capable 
of  being   an    instrument  of   great    usefulness.     Three   of  the 
most    active    members  of  the    assembly    are    now    considering 
School  Reform.     These  are  wise  steps  ;  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  followed   by  many  kindred  measures,  combining  regard 
for  the  evergrowing  requirements  of  men  dwelling  in  a  country 
on  which  the  word  'change'  is  legibly  written,  with  loyalty  to 
national  traditions,  and   a  conservancy  of  hard-won  privilege** 
One  hindrance  to  social   improvement  under  which  the  Copts 
labour  must  not  be  ignored.     The  position  of  their  women  i* 
at  present  unsatisfactory,  as,  owing  to  their  peculiar  relation  t" 
the  Mohammedans,  they  have  been  compelled   to  seclude  too 
veil  them.     This  has  been  a  provision  to  avoid  scandal,  which 
none   can   blame.     If  a  Coptic  woman   walked   in   the  streets 
with  her  face  ex]rased,  her  character  would  be  mistaken,  and  sb^ 
would  be  liable  to  gross  insult ;  but  there  is  no  hareem  in  the 
Copt's  house,  and  the  wife  is  unveiled  to  her  husband's  friend*- 
The  women  are,  unhappily,  very  ignorant,  and  there  is  only  o^ 
school  for  girls  in  Cairo,  where  the  pupils  are  taught  readi**^* 
writing,  arithmetic,  Arabic  hymns,  and  Holy  Scripture.     T^?^ 

•  'The  Copts  kin  tlieir  priestn'  haniln.  but  at  bottom  hold  them  m  U** 


mteem.' — Dr.  Klunzioger,  *  Upper  Egypt,  its  People  and  ita  Prodncta.* 
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bride  ii  not  allowed  to  leare  her  house  for  two  months  after 

bcr  marriage,   and  her   parents   visit    her    during  this   period. 

The  statement  of  Lane,  that  she  is  kept  without  seeing  any  one 

for  a  year,  as  well  as  his  assertion  that  a  man  may  divorce  his 

wife  for  theft,  is  erroneous.      When   we  recollect   how   tight  a 

nelirork  social  customs  weave  round  a  community,  we  shall  see 

that  all   these   observances   have   to   be   taken   into  account  In 

approaching  the  question  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  the 

possibility  of  reanimating  the  Coptic  Church. 

The  present  position  of  the  Copts  has  been  discussed  with 
considerable  animation,  and  a  very  hearty  desire  to  do  them 
good  has  been  expressed  in  various  quarters.  A  number  of 
men  of  high  intelligence  and  wide  influence  gathered  in  the 
Jcnisalem  Chamber  in  February  last,  and,  after  much  eloquent 
speaking,  a  Committee  was  formed  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  revive  and  extend  true  religion  in  Egypt,  a  wide 
expression,  which,  as  the  various  speeches  proved,  pointed  to 
au  attempt  to  approach  the  Coptic  Church.  The  subject  has 
iince  occupied  the  attention  of  Convocation.  VVe  confess  that 
We  have  scarcely  ever  considered  a  religious  enterprise  which 
appeared  to  us  more  full  of  interest  or  more  heavily  weighted 
^uh  difficulty.  Archdeacon  Harrison  was  sensible  of  the 
noffiber  and  steepness  of  the  varirvus  rocks  ahead,  and  of  the  nei^ 
<jf  careful  steering.  The  lirst  point  is  to  understand  precisely 
what  we  desire  to  do;  and  so  intricate  is  the  question,  that 
t^is  is  hardly  (paradoxical  as  it  seems)  so  important  as  ex- 
plaining precisely  what  we  do  not  desire  to  do.  To  quote  the 
Archdeacon : 

'If  we  were  to  say  that  wo  were  going  to  plant  a  branch  of  the 

CIiDrcL  of  England  in  Egypt,  then  immediately  it  would  be  said  : 

"Yotiare  going  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  divisions  of  the  East." 

"  We  were  to  say :  *'  Wo  aro  going  to  help  the  Coptio  Church,  and 

*o  show  our  friendly  relations  to  it,"  then  it  would  bo  answered: 

"You  are   going   to   embroil  yoursulf  with  tlio   ancient  Orthodox 

^nrch,"  the  ninoty-ninth  prelate  nf  which  was   in   poBseseion   at 

AJeuuidria  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Neale  ^vrote  his  last  liistory.     Or 

'^  you  say,  on  the  other  hand  :  "  We  ore  going  to  help  the  Orthodox 

^urch,"  it  might  be  replied :  *'  Then  yon  aro  going,  wo  snppofio,  to 

^'flbctaally  bar  your  friendly  access  to  the  Coptic  Church."     If  you 

J*lk  of  "missions,"   it  may  bo  Baid:  "You  ore  treating  this  as  a 

heathen  couutry,"  though  Mohammedanism,  indeed,  may  well  suggest 

^iflsion  work.     Or,  again,  if  it  be  said :  **  We  are  going  to  preach  the 

^'iBpcl  there,"  it  might  ho  said  that  you  aro  implying  that  there  is 

'^  Gospel  preached  at  present.' 

The  conclusion  was,  that  the  meeting  pledged  itself  to  use 
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eiTorts  to  promote  a  revival  and  extension  of  true  religl 
Egypt. 

Tbe  means  which  may  be  adopted  to  eflfect  this  objec 
various,  and  already  the  promoters  of  the  movement  hav 
no  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  advisers.  Sujfgestiona 
all  quarters  have  poured  in  upon  them,  and,  as  might  have 
predicted,  the  most  contradictory  counsels  have  been  pro 
The  friends  of  the  Copts  have  been  recommended  to  send 
gent  youths  to  be  educated  in  missionary  colleges  in  Eng 
They  have  been  advised  to  ask  some  of  the  clergy  who 
Egypt  every  winter  to  form  a  class  of  Copts,  and  instruct 
in  theology,  as  a  tentative  measure.  They  have  been  ad 
to  put  themselves  into  confidential  communication  will 
Coptic  Patriarch,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
been  urge<l  to  foster  the  reforming  spirit  and  to  woi 
the  hierarchy  from  without.  It  is  obvious  that  no  course 
be  less  judicious  tlian  that  last  suggested.  Every  step  m 
taken  in  broad  daylight,  with  the  cognizance  and  appro^ 
the  heads  of  the  Church  ;  and  probably  the  best  plan  wou 
to  establish  good  schools  in  Cairo,  superintended  by  le 
and  cautious  English  clergymen,  who  would  seek  to  de 
and  expand  those  reverent  and  religious  instincts  whii 
Copts  undoubtedly  possess,  and  who  would  impart  ampl 
more  accurate  theological  and  historical  instruction  than 
can  obtain  in  their  own  seminaries.  The  Bishop  of  Gib 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent  authority  oa 
actual  position  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  says :  *  The 
way  to  introduce  reform  into  the  old  Coptic  Church  is  thx 
the  education  of  its  clergy.'  The  schools  suggested 
be  the  seed-plots  where  intelligent  and  pious  youths 
obtain  sound  training,  and  whence  the  Church  might 
cruited  with  deacons  and  priests  better  equip|)ed  than 
who  serve  her  at  present  in  theology,  and  what  G 
Herbert  calls  'accessory  knowledges.*  We  are  inclined  to 
that,  if  sympathy  and  tact  are  the  guiding-stars  of  the 
mcnt,  good  results  will  follow ;  but,  as  we  hinted  befd 
mistake  at  the  outset  would  excite  prejutlices,  of  the  invej 
strength  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea  without  a  tho 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people  we  wish  to  | 
and  an  appreciative  grasp  of  the  complex  situation 
country.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  Egyptian  Quet 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  a  point  from  whici 
possible  to  view  the  present  crisis  with  a  light  favourafc 
this  enterprise  falling  upon  it.  That  point,  however, 
the  entrenchment  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  as  some  of  the  speake 
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riteri  on  the  Coptic  question  aver.  The  moment  when  the 
ptians  have  been  *  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the  British  cannon ' 
not  the  one  specially  suited  for  a  display  of  evangelical  zeal. 
Thf  recognition  of  that  fact,  however,  stamps  this  particular 
as  an  suitable  for  n  missionary  effort  directed  upon  the 
>Lainmcdans  :  it  does  not  brand  it  as  an  inopportune  moment 
Attempt  to  reanimate  a  slumbering  branch  of  the  Christian 
ittrch  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Copts  have  lately  been  saved 
massacre  may  quicken  their  religious  feelings. 

the  Copts  with  whom  I  conrersod/  says  Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart, 
me  that  they  were  in  immiuent  danger  of  being  massacred 
ring  the  reboUion,     It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  were  saved. 
'they  ventured  out,  they  had  to  disguise  themselves  j  if  recognized, 
vrore  attacked  by  the  mob  and  insulted.     In  some  of  the  towns 
Mahometan  governors  informed  mo  that  they  had  to  shut  up  the 
)ls  in  prison  imd  in  walled  buildiugs  to  save  their  lives — even 
ley  could  not  rely  on  the  guards — and  that  if  the  victory  of 
"Tebir  had  been  delnyed  a  few  days,  one  of  the  most  bloody 
on  record  would  have  ensued.* — Pj».  '240,  247. 

This  statement  is  not  lightly  made.  The  Copts  have  un- 
ibtedly  been  saved  so  as  by  £re  from  the  bludgeons  and  the 
imbscrews  of  the  Arabists,  and  the  effect  on  the  churcli-life 
ibe  jieoplc  is  evident.  They  are  preparing  to  set  their  house 
order.  There  is  a  kindling  of  religious  fervour,  an  enhanced 
rerence,  and  a  craving  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  shown 
more  excellent  way,  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Coptic 
ilies  remember,  with  a  thrill  of  thankfulness,  that  they  have 
ly  escaped,  by  God's  mercy,  from  horrors  like  to  those  that 
sre  pcr(>ctrntetl  on  the  Christiana  at  Tantah ;  and  though  they 
not  prepared,  as  some  enthusiasts  imagine,  to  give  up  the 
^rror  of  Eutycbes,  and  si^n  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  they  know 
tbai  I'lngland  rcscuetl  them  from  a  ghastly  fate,  and  that  their 
*»nly  security  for  the  future  lies  in  the  continued  restraint  of 
Wojlem  fanaticism  by  English  influence. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Artizant  ano 
Labourers*  DtceUings  Improvement^  togcUier  with  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendits^ 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  nriatcd,  Aag.  2, 
1881. 

2.  Report  from  thr  Select  Committee  on  Artizana'  and  Lahourm' 
Dwellings^  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commit/fy, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appejulix.  Ordered  bj  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  June  19,  1882, 

3.  Labourers*  and  Artisans'  Dwellings.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  ALP.     *  Fortnightly  Review.'  Dec.  1883. 

DIVESTED  of  picturesque  colouring,  the  evil  against  which 
»o  strenuous  a  protest  is  now  being  made  is  simply  this: 
that  the  artizans  and  labourers  of  the  great  towns,  and  especially 
of  London,  are  not  able  to  obtain  dwellings,  fit  for  human 
habitation,  at  rents  which  they  can  nfford  to  pay,  and  that  lu  •> 
result  their  homes  are  unhealthy  in  themselves,  and  are  madi^ 
still  more  so  by  being  overcrowded.  Much  that  has  been  said 
and  written  of  late  seems  directed  to  a  far  wider  issue.  The 
misery  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Londoners  is  no  doubt  a  verj 
saddening  phenomenon,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  ii 
also  a  highly  complex  one.  The  housing  of  the  poor  is,  alter  all, 
but  a  part  of  a  much  larger  problem.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
a  number  of  malign  influences  at  work,  acting  and  re-acting  on 
one  another,  some  external  and  belonging  to  circumstancos; 
some  internal,  the  result  of  habit,  training,  and  surroundings* 
but  all  alike  calculated  to  debase,  and  keep  debased,  the  poor 
dwellers  in  great  cities.  Of  these  influences  the  wrptcheii 
condition  of  their  dwellings  is  one,  and  only  one.  In  reading 
the  heartrending  stories  which  are  being  sedulously  propa- 
gated, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  a  large  part  of  thr 
borrors  depicted  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  scene  ol 
their  enactment.  Eliminate  the  foul  garret,  but  leave  the 
utterly  hopeless  penury,  the  gin-drinking,  the  starvation,  the 
squalor,  the  filth,  the  vice,  and  the  selfishness,  and  we  have  s 
picture  removed  from  its  dreadful  setting,  but  otherwise  just  M 
repnlsive  as  before.  Such  considerations  nfwd  not  discoupip^ 
us,  but  they  ought  to  check  extravagant  expectations.  There  » 
probably  no  feature  in  the  external  condition  of  the  workin?' 
classes,  which  more  powerfully  affects  their  moral,  social,  i*^'' 
physical  life,  than  the  houses  they  inhabit ;  and  by  improving 
those  bouses  we  shall  undoubtedly  replace  a  vast  influence  t*'' 
evil  by  an  equally  potent  influence  for  good.  Only  do  not  M 
us  forget  that,  when  we  have  done  all  we  can,  many  other  evu 
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s,  some  of  them  more  subtle  and  more  tllfficult  to  deal 
11  still  operate,  and  do  uot  let  us  be  surprised  if  the 
[»f  our  reforms  are  neither  so  instantaneous  nor  so 
\  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be. 

edj  is  demanded  for  the  present  state  of  things.     The 
of  the  dwelling's  of  the  poor  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  ; 
to  be  discreditable  to  the  whole  community.     Some- 
list  be  done.     Authority,  either  executive  or  legislative, 
sd,  and  is  expected  to  undertake  a  work  of  thorough  refor- 
Here  again  we  must  be  careful.     We  have  referred  to 
ted  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  met.     The  remedies  capable 
applied  to  it  from  the  outside  have  also  their  limitations, 
plain  that  the  'slums'  are  unfit  for  human  beings  to 
that  the  rents  charged  are  cruelly  high,  while  the  rents 
lodgings  are  prohibitive  to  all  but  well-to-do  artLisans. 
|e  economists  will   tell   us,  that  things  are  worth  just 
y  will  fetch,  and  that  whatever  is  the  market  value  of 
*s  dwellings  (be  they  ever  so  bad)  is  their  fair  value, 
other   hand,  it  is  argued,  and  with  much  force,  that 
int  a  butcher  from  selling  bad  meat,  whether  he  has 
market  for  it  or  not ;  and  on  the  same  principle  we 
ight  to  prevent  the  landlord  of  a  house  from  letting 
conditions  which  make  it  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
meat   is   cheaper  than   good  meat,  and   the   question 
hen  we  have  forced  the  owners  of  poor  dwellings  to  put 
order,  what  is  there  to  hinder  a  general  rise  in  rents? 
isc  would   be  impossible,  if  the  supply  of  houses  ex- 
le  demand  ;  this  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  the 
^ndon.     It  would  also  be  impossible,  if  the  extreme 
the  rent-paying  capacity  of   the  working-classes   had 
eaxly  reAcheJ.     Hut  were  it  so,  the  wail   from  'Outcast 
would  surely  be  much  h>uder  and  more  articulate  than 
kgain,  a  general  increase  of  rent  would  be  prevented,  if 
re  a  sufficient  number  of  poor  dwellings  in  the  hands  of 
lious   persons,   whose   determination   not   to  make  illc- 
profits   might    influence    the   market.      Every  model 
built,    and    every    house    bought    by    phiLanthropic 
,  no  doubt  helps  to  create  such    an  influence.      But 
in  these  considerations,  no  one  of  which  can  be  said  at 
have  mucli  application  in  practice,  there  would   seem 
E>thing   to    prevent    an    enforced    improvement    of   the 
of  the  poor  resulting  in  a  general  demand  for  higher 
nless,  therefore,  in  the  heat  uf  our  reforming  zeal,  we 
call  on  the  State  to  settle  a  'fair  rent  *  between 
I  his  landlord,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
^0,  313.  L  c;SiUUo^. 
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cannot  by  coercive  laws  reduce  the  cost  of  house-roona^  or  et 
prevent  its  increase.  The  St^te  can  insist  that  tenement 
(Iwetlings  shall  be  made  habitable  by  their  owners,  but  it  can 
hardly  regulate  the  terms  upon  which  the  owner  shall  admit  bis 
tenant,  and  it  cannot  possibly  regulate  the  earnings  of  the 
tenant,  on  which  his  rent-paying  cA^>acity  depends.  In  other 
words,  by  improving  his  house  it  is  conceivable  that  yon  may 
force  the  poor  man  out  of  it. 

Again,  the  experiment  of  putting  the  poor  in  better  dwellings 
can  only  be  successful  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  fur  better 
dwellings.  Mere  is  \\  real  diHTtculty.  The  habits  and  tastes 
and  desires  of  the  people  are  to  a  great  extent  hostile  to  im- 
provement. Take,  for  instance,  overcrowding.  Generations  of 
overcrowding  have  affected,  not  only  the  conduct,  but  tlie 
instincts  of  the  poorest  class.  Their  code  of  decency  is  different 
from  ours.  Not  long  ago  a  medical  officer  was  trying  to 
persuade  an  Irishwomnn  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  undesirable 
that  she  and  her  husband,  their  grown-up  sons  and  daugbtcn, 
and  divers  collateral  relations,  should  all  sleep,  in  the  same 
room,  when  she  turned  on  him  full  of  wrath  at  what  she  dccnu^ 
a  prurient  insinuation — •'  Oh,  you're  a  bad  man  I  Don't  we  all 
belong  to  one  family  ? '  If  a  distaste  for  squalor  could  by  any 
human  contrivance  be  created  in  the  hearts  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Her  Majesty *s  lieges,  who  now  greatly  prefer  dirt  to 
cleanliness,  the  houses  of  the  London  poor  would  mend  tbem- 
sclvcs  without  any  aid  from  outside.  At  present  the  most 
disheartening  feature  in  the  whole  matter  is,  the  dull  callous 
indifference  to  misery  of  those  on  whose  behalf  so  much  effort  is 
made.  In  a  part  of  Loudon  which  shall  be  nameless,  tbere 
stands  a  block  of  artizans'  tenements,  containing  150  ia- 
habitants.  It  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  district  sanitary  officf. 
A  icw  weeks  ago  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  found  every  privjr 
in  this  building  (there  were  fourteen)  stopped,  and  of  coon^ 
emitting  a  disgusting  efQuvium.  The  nuisance  was  cvidentJT 
of  several  days*  standing,  but  not  one  of  the  150  tenants  hod 
cared  enough  about  it  to  inform  the  authorities  close  at  hand. 

John  Bunyan^s  man  with  the  *  muck  rake/  who  '  could  look 
no  way  but  downwards/  and,  when  offeretl  something  bettdi 
'  did  neither  look  nor  regard,'  is  but  too  faithful  a  representation 
of  a  large  class.  The  taste  for  the  *  muck  rake'  is  deep-icaledi 
It  will  not  easily  be  overcome  by  any  means,  but  it  may  safell 
be  predicted  that  the  antidote,  if  one  should  be  found,  will  be 
moral  rather  than  lugal.  We  may  hope  that  things  wiU 
gradually  improve.  There  is  some  ground  for  the  belief  that 
they  are  improving ;  but  the  process,  however  slow  its  natural 
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[opment,  canaot  be  accelerated  by  the  coercion  of  law. 
herding  together  of  whole  families  in  single  rooms,  to 
i  wc  have  referred,  is  one  of  the  very  worst  results  of  the 
Dt  State  of  things ;  yet  even  when  the  people  themselves 
kolive  decently,  they  vcrv  often  cannot.  It  is  absolutely 
isible,  and  must  rem:iin  impossible  for  years  to  come,  to 
iroper  house-room  in  London  for  all  the  dwellers  in  it  ; 
to  Ifing  as  the  demand  largely  exceeds  the  supply,  over- 
ling must  continue,  despite  all  laws  and  bye-laws  to  the 
ary.  In  many  cases  these  families  are  respectable,  but 
ieto  pay  for  more  than  (»ne  room  ;  on  this  account  they  are 
dmitted  to  the  *  mfnlel  dwellings,'  and  arc  perforce  driven 
rd  with  the  lowest  thieves  and  criminals. 

Kare  three  thing's  requisiro  to  the  decent  housing  of  the 
ecent  houses  must  exist.  The  poor  must  be  able  to 
nX  them.  The  poor  must  be  willing  to  inhabit  them.  The 
^^ntirely  beyond  the  control  of  law,  the  second  is  to  a 
Hnt  extent  beyond  its  control,  the  first  alone  is  fairly 
Hts  reachl  To  suppose  that  the  whole  problem  can  be 
H;}'  Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  ridiculous  chimera.  It  is  as 
wiWe  to  secure  for  the  poor  man  a  comfortable  home  by 
£  Parliament,  as  it  is  to  give  him  good  wages,  a  sober  wife, 
Hkan  face,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

Big  cleared  our  minds  by  trying  to  grasp  the  precise 
^pfore  us,  we  may  proceed  to  investigate  it  with  the  com- 
B  reflection  that,  although  legislation  is  an  imperfect  cure 
riU  which  are  more  moral  than  material,  yet  within  its 
limited  sphere  of  action  there  is  no  remedv  so  easy  of 
cation,  or,  if  wisely  devised,  so  rapidly  successful,  as  law. 
ttwitbttanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  it, 
ictual  condition  of  London  (we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
Metropolis)  is  absolutely  unknown.  Isolated  instances  of 
rv  do  not  help  us  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  ;  they  very 
ibly  hinder  Us.  Most  of  the  opinions  now  so  freely  offered 
mere  guesses,  or  at  the  best  generalizations  from  very 
fficient  data,  Bad  as  things  undoubtedly  are,  there  seems 
I  »  tendency  to  overstate  their  badness.  Kven  so  cheerful  a 
dcian  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  considers  that 
Wr  before  was  the  misery  of  the  very  poor  more  intense,  or 
conditions  of  their  daily  life  more  hopeless  or  more  de- 
ied.'  Ii  will  perhaps  console  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  compare 
wcoids  of  the  past  and  the  present,  preserved  in  the  Reports 
we  various  Commissions  and  Parliamentary  Committees 
J^  We  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  forty  years  in- 
"  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country.  Without 
L  2  altem^iUug 
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attempting  to  ejcplain  away  the  too  true  descriptions  of  povcrtj 
wretchedness,  and  vice,  which  have  so  deeply  stirred  the  pubU 
mind  of  late,  we  would  point  out  that  they  are  almost  mill 
when  contrasted  with  the  positively  sickening  evidence  ^ivci 
before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  of  1840,  and  the  Dais 
of  Buccleuch*s  Commission  of  1844.  At  that  time  the  low  pit^ 
of  London  had  no  adequate  system  of  drainage.  The  groonl 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were  literally  soaked  il 
sewage,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil  like  a  pood,  am 
filled  the  air  with  pestilential  miasma.*  The  result  was  thes&mi 
as  if  '  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  the  people  were  annadlj 
taken  out  of  their  wretched  dwellings  and  put  to  death.*  Fctb 
of  the  most  virulent  type  was  never  absent  from  certain  neigH 
bourhoo<l3.  The  degradation,  the  vice,  and  the  penury,  wct 
almost  inconceivable.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  from  such  erj 
dence  as  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  gave  before  both  the  Commission 
just  mentioned,  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  similar  positioi 
given  before  the  recent  Committee  on  the  Dwellings  Acts,  with 
out  being  struck  by  the  contrast.  We  have  plenty  to  do  i( 
purifying  London  of 'slums'  and  *  rookeries,'  plenty  to  Immi^ 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but  at  least  let  us  acknowledg! 
that  things  arc  not  so  bad  as  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  I* 
us  be  thankful  for  it. 

The  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  London  b 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform.  We  want  to  know  vil 
precision,  where  the  unhealthy  dwellings  are,  and  how  man] 
there  are  ;  what  jnust  be  pulled  down,  and  what  can  be  repaimti 
how  numerous  the  class  is,  that  ought  to  be  better  housed ;  whll 
are  its  sub-divisions;  who  are  the  owners  of  unhcahhy  dwdli(i^i\ 
who  are  the  snft-lcssffcs  and  immediate  holders ;  what  rcnti  01 
charged ;  f  what  rents  are  paid  ;  what  rents  ought  to  be  paid,  w 
is  obvious  that,  without  trustworthy  information  upon  ll»W 
points  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  our  plans  mustM 
a  large  extent  be  founded  on  surmise,  and  attended  with  «* 
certainty.  Statistics  might  easily  be  collected  by  a  CommlMW* 
or  other  body  clothed  with  adequate  powers  for  the  purpose,  w 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  Last  Sesiio* 
Sir  Richard  Cross  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  M 
want  of  such  statistics,  and  something,  not  much,  has  beentloo* 
to  supply  them.  The  Local  Gnvernment  Board  has  applifd  ^ 
the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  throughout  London  for  rel 

*  Thoa^b  matters  have  mnch  improved.  thereareBtillBomeIocftUlief,furi 
in  tlie  ncighlKjiirhuod  of  the  '  Aliut,'  Soothwark,  in  a  most  di^iuceful  ooari 

t  We  de&ire  to  call  pftrticulor  att£utiou  to  tbe^e  ncommeadationii,  vbiA] 
our  opinion,  sro  of  the  atmoet  iraportuncc'. 
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houses  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  under  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts. 
Fhe  circular  was  issued  in  July  1883.  The  replies  have  not, 
kpparently,  been  sent  in  very  readily,  and  the  Board  in  its 
memorandum  dated  December  31st,  1883,  just  published,  refers 
igain  to  the  matter. 

One  effect  of  investigation  may  not  impossibly  be,  that  the 
pablic  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  much  less  the 
eril  is  than  they  had  supposed.  A  few  months  ago,  a  volunteer 
eoaimittee  set  to  work  to  inspect  Whitechapel,  The  bad  spots 
were  accurately  put  down  on  a  map  of  the  district.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  they  made  a  very  poor  show.  VVhite- 
chipel,  however,  Is  scarcely  a  typical  case.  The  Dwellings  Acts 
hive  cleared  most  of  the  worst  areas,  and  the  district  has  for 
iD&Dy  years  been  under  the  sanitary  control  of  one  of  the  ablest 
tod  most  energetic  medical  ofRcers  of  the  Metropolis.  St. 
Gileses  has  a  bad  name,  yet  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  recently 
HBprted  that  there  were  no  houses  in  that  district  requiring  to 
PBdealt  with  under  the  Acts,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  in 
fte  ten  most  crowded  districts  of  London,  15  i>er  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  are,  or  were  before  the  clearances  under  Cross's 
Acts,  improperly  housed.  This  represents  an  aggregate  of 
©ttly  150,(X)0  people. 

There  is  a  demand,  almost  a  clamour,  for  fresh  legislation. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  are  filled  with  schemes  and 
suggestions.  The  writers  for  the  most  part  appear  to  be 
snimated  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  novelty,  as  if  they  were 
treading  on  unbroken  ground.  Most  people  find  it  far  simpler 
1«  invent  laws  than  to  study  them.  We  are  loath  to  discourage 
innocent  an  amusement,  but  the  truth  is,  there  is  hardly  any 
I  topic  on  which  Parliament  has  bestowed  greater  attention 
more  legislation,  than  the  dwellings  and  health  of  the  poor. 
Sanitary  and  Public  Health  Acts  are  dull  reading,  nu  doubt  ; 
are  very  numerous,  very  long,  and  very  intricate.  Still 
exist,  and  the  very  least  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  those 
are  urging  new  legislative  experiments,  especially  if  they 
appen  to  be  Cabinet  Ministers,  is  that  they  should  have  some 
scquaintance  with  the  machinery  already  in  existence.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  recently  invited  us  to  investigate  '  the  root  of 
the  matter '  under  his  guidance.  But  when  we  come  to  read  his 
proposals,  tracing  out,  as  he  assures  us  they  do,  *the  only 
measures  which  afford  hope  of  permanent  relief,'  we  find  that 
almost  all  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates,  save  the  confiscation  of 
the  land  in  aid  of  the  rates,  has  long  ago  been  done.  This  tacit 
pproval  of  existing  laws,  by  a  politician  not  prone  to  admire 
the  achievements  either  of  other  times  or  of  other  people,  is  in  a 
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sense  latisfactorj,  although  the  fact  that  it  is  unconscious 
little  startling. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  legislative  powers  amply  sufficient  foi 
dealing  with  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  anj 
process  of  law.  If  the  public  are  really  determined  that  thni 
shall  be  no  dwellings  in  London  but  wholesome  ones,  and  in 
willing  to  face  the  inevitable  cost,  and  the  hardly  less  ineviteUl 
embarrassment  which  a  general  purification  will  occasion  amon^ 
the  very  poor,  the  thing  can  be  done  without  any  fresh  appca 
to  Parliament  (except  as  to  a  (ew  details)  by  the  pressuie  c 
public  opinion  urging  into  activity  those  who  have  power,  bt 
do  not  use  it. 

Lord  Grey,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times '  of  Nov.  24lh,  188J 
drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  an  efficient  system  of  suM 
vision  of  poor  dwellings.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  principl 
of  making  the  iiniitediate  landlord  responsible  for  the  conditiu 
of  his  house,  for  which  his  Lordship  contended.  It  underlii 
most  of  our  sanitary  laws.  But  where  these  laws  have  failed  ill 
not  providing  practical  administrative  machinery.  Lord  Grey 
own  plan  of  the  sanitary  officer  looking  after  the  landlord,  m 
the  ])oIiceman  looking  after  the  sanitary  oflicer,  is  open  ' 
serious  objection,  both  on  the  ground  of  its  complication  U 
incompleteness — for  who  is  to  look  after  the  policeman? — w 
still  more  on  account  of  the  intrusion  on  the  tenant-s  which 
would  entail.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  Inspector 
Nuisances  has  full  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  sanitK 
condition  of  all  dwellings  within  hi*  district.  The  Nttisaa 
Removal  Acts  and  Public  Health  Acts  clothe  him  with  alBM 
despotic  authority  to  stop  anything  which  comes  under  the  ft 
reaching  definition  of  a  nuisance.  Defective  drainage,  6h 
over-crowding,  infection,  disrepair,  can  one  and  all  be  del 
with.  Moreover  the  landlord  who  permits  a  nuisance  in  ll 
house  is  made  liable  to  pay  for  its  removal.  Tenenient-hoa« 
I.e.  houses  let  to  more  than  one  family,  are  placed  under  st 
stricter  conditions.  The  Sanitary  Act  of  Hi6ii  provides  fortl 
drawing  up  of  a  code  of  bye-laws  in  each  district  for  the  reg 
lalion  of  tenement-houses  within  its  limits.  L'nder  these  bv 
laws  the  houses  are  to  be  registered  ;  the  number  of  inmatei 
to  be  fixed  by  the  sanitary  authority ;  proper  appliances  « 
conveniences  are  to  be  supplied  and  maintained  ;  the  rooff 
passages,  and  staircases,  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  propcf 
ventilated  ;  the  sanitary  oflicer  is  to  have  free  access  to  eVe 
part  of  the  house  ;  and  the  breach  of  any  of  the  bye-laws  ia  to 
visited  on  the  keeper  of  the  lodging-house,  or  the  owner,  or  t 
tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  fine  no:  exceeding  forty  shiliiB 
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feranrone  offence,  and  an  additional  penalty  not  exceeding- 
twtoty  sliillintrs  for  every  day  during  which  a  default  may 
[notiaue.  Thus  the  extension  of  the  common  lodging-houte 
e^slation  in  a  modified  form,  adapted  to  the  different  circum- 
tmcn  of  tenement-houses,  which  Lord  Grey  recommends,  has 
een  in  a  sense  accomplished.  The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder 
ow,  with  these  excellent  laws  In  the  Statute  book,  there  can 
LJst  the  utter  neglect  on  the  part  of  landlords,  and  the  squalid 
1th  amongst  the  tenants,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The 
easoQ  is  simply  this — the  Acts  of  Parliament  say  jnat/  instead 
(must.  Permissive  legislation  may  be  very  wise  under  some 
ircumstances,  but  it  has  failed  conspicuously  in  this  matter,  as 
I  irill  always  fail  where  the  question  left  open  is  whether  m<mey 
s  to  be  spent  or  not,  and  the  decision  of  that  question  and  the 
ttjfinent  of  the  money  are  in  the  same  bands.  Parliament  has 
fft  it  to  the  choice  of  the  different  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
0  adopt  bye»laws  or  not.  The  Local  Government  Board  can 
d(!clare  the  enactment  to  be  in  force*  in  any  locality  (it  has 
cccntly  exercised  this  power  over  all  those  parts  of  the  Metro- 
knlis  in  which  the  statute  has  not  hitherto  been  employed)  and 
ts  approval  of  propose<l  codes  of  regulations  is  requisite,  but  it 
as  no  power  to  compel  the  Vestries  to  make  bye-laws.  The 
wtrll  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  There  are  ihirty- 
ligirt  Vestries  and  District  Boards  in  the  Metropolis,  exclusive 
i  the  City.  As  soon  as  the  Act  became  law,  eighteen  of  these 
Wdies  applied  for  the  necessary  sanction  and  obtaine<l  it.  Since 
hw,  two  Vestries  have  fidlowed  their  example.  It  may  be  pre- 
Qmed,  therefore,  that  twenty  out  of  the  thirty-eight  districts 
l»ye  complete  codes  of  rulps  for  the  registration  and  supervision 
rf  teoement-houses,  as  well  as  ample  powers  to  enforce  their 
iblErTOfice.  Vet,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  is  not  a  single 
liitrict  where  a  general  registration  has  been  even  attempted. 
la  many  cases  the  bye-laws  seem  to  have  been  simply  laid  aside 
«d  forgotten.  In  others,  they  have  been  used  with  considerable 
rffcct  as  a  sort  of  bugbear.  Owners  of  unwholesome  houses 
ttvebeen  threatened  with  registration  if  they  did  not  put  them 
Border,  and  the  threat  has  generally  answered  its  purpose. 
But  this  use  of  the  law,  obviously  not  intended,  illustrates  in 
ibe  strongest  manner  the  advantages  which  would  ensue  from 
itt  active  administration.  The  fear  of  registration  has  accoin- 
plialied  much,  Irecause  it  is  well  understood  that  the  reality 
fould  accomplish  more.  VV^hy  should  not  the  intentions  of 
^ftrliunent  be  carried  out?  A  properly-kept  register  of  tht* 
ent-dwellings  of  London  would  be  most  useful  at  the 
t  time.      If  regular  inspection  and  sujiervision  had   been 

firmly 
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firmly  and  consitlpratcly  carried  out  for  the  last  fifteen  rear*, 
the  problem  of  how  to  house  the  poor  would  now  be  a  much 
simpler  one  than  it  is.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Lmral 
Government  Doard  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  extended  tbe 
application  of  this  enactment  to  the  whole  Metropolis,  In  the 
memorandum  announcing  the  fact,  the  Board  impresses  on  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  the  importance  of  its  more  geueral 
employment. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  failure  to  carry  out  the 
sanitary  laws  is  simply  the  result  of  neglect  or  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  sanitary  staflf  of  London.  It  is  frequently  said, 
that  the  reason  why  the  vestries  do  not  get  rid  of  unheallhv 
dwell injjs  is,  that  many  of  the  vestrymen  are  holders  of  small 
house  property,  and  that  sflfish  private  interests  thus  prerrol 
the  discharge  of  public  duties.  The  medical  and  saniury 
officers  arc  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  similar  motives. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  vestries,  and  hesitate  to  send  in 
reports  certain  to  be  unpalatable  to  their  masters.  There  is 
no  doubt  some  truth  in  these  charges  against  the  vestries,  but 
in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is  scarcely  just  to  fnsleu 
upon  a  wh(de  body  of  men,  who  jwrform  important  public  func- 
tions without  fee  or  reward,  a  stigma  which  is  onlv  partially 
deserved.  The  sanitary  staff  of  the  Metropolis  is  divided  into 
a  large  number  of  perfectly  independent  bodies,  concerninf 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  generalize.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that»  while  not  a  few  districts  are  under  tbr 
supervision  of  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  experience, 
devoted  to  their  work  and  eager  to  mitigate  tlie  evils  which 
they  see  far  more  clearly  than  any  one  else,  the  feeble  admiais- 
tration  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  universal. 

VVhat  then  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  ?  It  is  so  simple  tbit 
we  hesitate  to  state  it.  The  public  imagination  has  bew 
dazzled  by  huge  schemes  of  social  revolution.  Mr.  ChambrrlsiB 
objects  to  'balling  suggestions.'  He  has  told  us  that  *  nothing 
is  to  be  hoped  '  from  the  modest  policy  of  attacking  the  evi!  wi 
detail  'on  as  many  sides  as  possible/  Nevertheless,  we  venture 
to  assure  him,  that  it  is  not  the  confiscation  of  landlords'  pr^*- 
perty  and  Church  endowments,  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  ii** 
yearns  after,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  waters  of  Birmingban>t 
which  can  give  relief,  but — more  Inspectors  of  Nuisances! 

The  sanitary  machinery  of  London,  excellent  and  elabort** 
as  it  is,  is  standing  comparatively  idle  for  lack  of  men  to  ffoi* 
it.  People  seem  to  forget  that  Acts  of  Parliament  do  nol 
administer  themselves.  If  a  thing  is  ordered  to  be  done,  ib*^ 
must  he  some  one  to  see  that  it  is  done,  or  to  exact  the  penalty 
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left  undone.  In  sanitary  matters  this  duty  devolves  on 
the  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Officers  of  Health.  But  the  number  of  these  Inspectors  in 
London  is  absolutely  and  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
work  which  Parliament  has  laid  upon  them.  At  present  our 
lanitary  laws,  so  far  as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  concerned, 
ire  a  mere  farce,  and,  however  re-modeiled  and  reformed,  they 
wrill  remain  a  farce,  so  long  as  the  executive  under  them  is 
hopelessly  inadequate.  An  example  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 
We  select  Whitechapel,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
districts  in  London.  There  are  two  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 
(Employed  in  Whitechapel.  Their  duties  are  to  administer  the 
Suitary  Acts ;  to  seize  unwholesome  food  exposed  for  sale  ;  to 
lee  to  the  removal  of  infectious  patients;  to  superintend  dis- 
infecting operations;  to  visit  the  bake-houses,  slaughter-houses, 
row-houses,  and  stables,  in  the  district;  periodically  to  inspect 
tkf  public  lamps ;  to  investigate  complaints  of  trade  nuisances 
Emd  obstructions ;  to  keep  watch  on  sellers  of  food  and  drugs, 
and  to  procure  samples  for  analysis  when  adulteration  is  sus- 
pected; to  summon  delinquents;  and  to  do  all  the  clerk*s  work 
■uisicig  out  of  these  multifarious  duties,  such  as  making  out 
notices,  writing  reports,  keeping  diaries  of  work  done,  and 
Comlncting  correspondence.  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medical  officer  of 
Whitechapel,  calculates  that  *a  young,  strong  and  active  man  * 
who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  inspection  of  tenement-houses 
t^uld  go  over  thirty-two  in  a  day.  There  are,  say,  bOOi)  houses 
nftliis  class  in  Whitechapel,  Two  Inspectors  doing  nothing  che^ 
ind  taking  no  holidays  all  the  year  round,  would  just  succeed  in 
'Tilting  each  house  once  in  three  months  !  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  if  the  habits  of  the  people  arc  at  all  as  bad  as  they  have 
been  represented,  inspection  four  times  a  year  must  be  quite 
inadequate.  But  this  state  of  things  is  purely  ideal.  Instead 
■jf  tiro  men  devotinff  eijrht  and  a  half  hours  dailv  to  this  one 
f«irpose,  there  are  only  two  men  to  discharge  the  long  list  of 
dttiiej  given  above,  a  list  which  is  continually  being  added  to 
b/ Parliaicent.  Weekly  inspection  at  least  would  be  requisite 
tfthe  s&nitnry  laws  were  really  enforced.  But  for  that  purpose, 
proceeding  on  Mr.  Liddle's  estimate,  a  staff  of  twenty-six  Inspcc- 
''ii^with  nothing  else  to  do  would  be  required.  The  absurd  dis- 
proportion between  thwe  figures  and  the  actual  ones  sufficiently 
f^pUini  the  failure  of  legislation.  The  supervision  Acts  have 
[liled,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  worked.  This  point 
u  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  possible  that  under  the 
preisttre  of  agitation  new  laws,  more  drastic  and  less  considered 
*^n  the   old   ones,  may  be  made;  and  the  public  conscience, 
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soothed  with  a  sense  of  its  virtuous  activity,  may  relapse  ir»i 
quiescence,  and  yet  the  evil  state  of  poor  dwellings  remain  a 
evil  as  ever.     It  is  administration,  not  legislation,  that  we  wan 

For  many  years  to  come  the  work  of  supervising,  cleansin| 
and  repairing,  must  have  far  greater  influence  in  improving  tBi 
house-accommodation  of  the  working-classes,  than  the  mon 
popular  task  of  building  mode]  houses.  Squalid  London  is  toa 
vast  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  a  hurry.  Even  were  tbi« 
possible,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  desirable.  Thon- 
sands  of  little  adjustments,  by  which  time  and  circumstances 
have  provided  many  gradations  of  houses  to  suit  corresponding 
gradations  in  the  means  and  wants  of  their  inhabitants,  would 
be  swept  away,  and  it  may  well  be  doubtctl  whether  the  bird* 
and-fast  rules  of  the  building  philanthropist  would  form  • 
completely  successful  substitute.  But  regular  and  careful  super- 
vision would  quickly  produce  a  salutary  change  in  the  condi- 
tion and  even  in  the  appearance  of  the  Metropolis.  In  mosl 
localities  it  would  supply  all  that  is  needed,  and  where  hoaiM 
are  so  bad  as  to  be  beyond  repair,  it  would  at  any  rate  act  u  I 
palliative  until  the  moment  arrived  for  their  demolition.  More* 
over,  the  burden  of  repair  would»  as  far  as  the  law  can  accom- 
plish it,  be  thrown  upon  the  right  person,  namely,  the  rent- 
receiving  owner. 

Many  objections  are  urged  against  a  general  and  frequen 
inspection  of  tenement-dwellings.  Some  are  valid,  some  an 
not.  Undoubtedly  ofiicial  supervision  under  the  provisions  o 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  very  imperfect  and  clumsy  expedient 
It  must  work  more  or  less  mechanically  ;  it  must  often  fail  in  its 
object;  and,  when  it  is  successful,  it  will  still  seem  harsh  an" 
unnecessary  to  the  poor  themselves.  But  that  it  is  unjust  W' 
deny.  '  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle/  no  doubt,  9m 
we  should  deprecate  any  arrangements  which  made  it  less  f 
with  regard  to  one  class  than  another.  But  no  one  has  a  rigb 
to  make  his  castle  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours.  That  oO 
man  may  not  use  his  property  so  as  to  injure  another  manS|  I 
a  maxim  of  English  common  law.  Experience  has  shown  0 
that  the  homes  of  the  poor,  unless  very  carefully  looked  afie» 
have  a  fatal  tendency  to  become  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  t 
their  inhabitants,  and  also  to  the  community  at  large.  Exp* 
rience  has  also  demonstrated  the  inability  of  the  poor  to  fig^ 
their  own  battles.  They  arc  too  weak  morally  to  oppose  th 
evil  influences  of  habit  and  environment,  and  their  poverl 
makes  them  powerless  to  contend  against  the  extortion  tf 
neglect  of  landlords.  Dislike  of  the  Inspector's  intrusion,  tfl 
the  tendency  which  landlords  will  inevitably  exhibit  to  get  ri 
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nants  whose  habits  causo  them  expense,  will  have  a  salutary 

ilaence  in   encouraging   cleanliness    nnd    onlor.       It   will   l>c 

UDtl  chat  the  way  to   avoid  the   Inspector  of  Nuisances  is  to 

Ut  him  no  nuisances  to  inspect.      Where  his  visits  are  formal 

y  will  naturally  become  infrequent,  and  so,  by  the  harsh  and 

niovely  compulsion  of  the  law,  the  taste  for  decent  living,  the 

absence  of  which  is  now  the  greatest  obstacle  to   reform,  may 

dually    be  fostered.      But  we   must  sorrowfully  admit    that 

re  are  thousands  of  people  in  London  who  not  only  will  not, 

t  cannot,  live    decently.      They  do    not    know   how.      The 

uU  of  sweeping  and  garnishing  their  haunts,  and  insisting  on 

tbeir  being  kept   swept  and  garnished,  will  be  to  make  them 

*fit  for  human  babitatiun,*  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  but 

as  things   arc,    hopelessly    unfit    for    their    particular    human 

babitants.      In  other  words,  there  will  be  eviction.     Scores  nf 

retched  beings  will  be   forced  to  exchange  a  filthy  home  for 

aU,  and  there  will  be  such  an  amount  of  acute  misery 

iwly  those  who   know  practically   about   these   matters  can 

re.     Truly  the  prospect  is  enough  to  sober  the  reformer. 

et  we   trust   it   will  not  make  him   hesitate.      Grievous,  even 

rending,  as  the  contemplation  of  such  suffering  must  be  to 

humane   mind,  we  fear   the  evil   is   inevitable.     Things 

St  be  worse  before  they  can   be   better.      Charity  must  be 

nndy  to   make  a  stupendous  effort :    every   resource   that  ex- 

ience  has  shown  to  be  of  any  real  avail  must  be  turned  to 

unt,  and  then,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  the  result 

1  be,  let  us  proceed  to  clear  out  the  dark  corners  of  our  huge 

odon. 

We  now  turn  to  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  recently 
ost  absorbed  public  attention — that  of  pulling  down  un- 
olesome  houses.  The  work  of  demolition  is  very  necessary 
London,  and  only  t>ne  degree  less  important  than  the  work 
of  saprrvision.  The  *  rookeries'  and  'slums'  are  many  of 
!m  beyond  the  power  of  the  restorer:  they  must  be  handed 
tr  to  the  destroyer.  Parliament  has  not  been  slow  to 
>^ixe  this  fact,  and  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  the 
itniction  of  'pulling  down'  machinery.  In  1868  Mr. 
Jrrens  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  of  the  series  of  Acts 
lich  bear  his  name.  As  amended  in  1879  and  1882, 
rens's  Acts  enable  the  vestries,  acting  on  the  advice  of  their 
lic&l  oihcers,  to  require  owners  of  isolated  houses  or  small 
to  do  substantial  repairs  or  to  pull  down  and  rebuild 
■ir  property.  On  the  other  hand,  they  enable  tlie  owner 
ifincd  so  as  to  exclude  a  lessee  with  less  than  21  years 
liis  lease  to  run)  to  require  the  Vestry  to  buy  him  out,  or,  in 

other 
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other  words»  to  give  him  compensntion.     The  Vestry  haS' 

to    levy  a    rate    of    2d.  in  the    pound,  in  order  to    meet    th 

expense  thus  incurred.     Sir  Richard  Cross's  Artizans*  Dwelling 

Act  was  passeil    in   1875.      It  has  been  ampnded   in  187^*,  an 

again  in  1882.     These  Acts  are   intended  to  meet  the  case  ( 

large  areas  so  hopelessly  ill-arranged  and  congested  as  to  li 

incurably  unhealthy.     A  medical  officer  makes  a  '  Represent! 

tion'  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.     The  Board,  if 

takes  the  matter  up,  settles  a  *  scheme.'     The  Home  Secretai 

approves.      Parliament  affirms.     An  arbitrator  settles  the  con 

pensation  to  be  paid  to  those  whose  property  and  interests  &i 

disturbed.     This  compensation  is  paid  out  of  the  Metropolits 

rates.     The  area  is  cleared  of  buildings,  and  is   afterwards   p 

up  for  sale,  subject  to  a  condition   that   the   purchaser   rau. 

provide,  on  or  near  the  site,  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  displac 

population,  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Boas 

The  Select  Committee  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  article  m 

appointed  in  1881  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  Cross's  a- 

Torrens's  Acts.     The  Report  is  dated  June  1882.     The  reco; 

mendations  made  by  the  Committee  were   forthwith   put  it: 

a  Bill,  which  became  law  in  August  of  the  same  year,  so  tb 

the  Acts   in   their  present   form  may  be  said  to  carry  out^ 

improvements  which  the  freshest  experience  can  suggest.       V 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  'pulling  down'  Jegislatioi 

We  will  begin  with  Torrens's  Acts.      Prior  to  1879,  there  vi 

no  power  to  give  the  owner  compensation.     This  omission  v* 

not   designed   by  the  draftsman,    but  Lord    Westbury,  in  18< 

wishing  to  destroy  the  measure,  jiersuaded  the  Mouse  of  Lords 

cut   out  half  its  clauses.      His  Lordship's  success,  though  « 

complete,  was  considerable.     Torrens's  Act  was  so  maimed  tl 

it  could  not  be  worked  vigorously*     There  was  obvious  injust 

in  its  severity,  and,  as  Lord  Westbury   foresaw,   its   injust 

hindered  its   employment.     In  1879  the  compensation  clan 

were  restored.     But  then  another  difficulty  arose.     The  visi 

of   claims    for    compensation,  expensive   arbitrations,  and   1 

proceedings,   scared  the  vestries.      They  hesitated  to  use  tH 

power  of  levying  a  rate  to  meet  the  expense,  and  the  last  «t 

of  the  Acts  was  worse  than   the  first.     Torrens's  Acts,    fr 

being  worked  languidly,  became   almost   a  dead-letter,  and 

they  have  remained.      From  statistics  privately  procured  a    i 

weeks    ago,    it   appears    that  of  the    thirty-eight   Vestries   « 

District  Boards  twenty-five  have  not  used  the  Acts  at  all  si.] 

1879,    seven    have    used    them   very  slightly,  and   six  oa\y 

a  considerable  extent.      Even  when  the  Acts   have  been  put 

practice,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  select  cases  io  wbi- 
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no  claim  for  compensation  would  be  made.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
speaks  strongly  of  the  inconvenience  felt  by  the  vestries  in 
baTing  scattered  dwellings  thrown  on  their  hands,  while  he 
savj,  the  *  terms  of  compensation  have  been  so  interpreted  as  to 
impose  a  heavy  loss  on  the  ratepayers.'  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  a  single  farthing;  of  cum}>ensati(}n  has  been  paid  by  any 
vestry  in  London,  and  the  vestries  have  not  encumbered  them- 
selves with  the  ownership  of  a  single  house.  So  far  as  efficiency 
is  concerned,  Torrens's  Acts  would  have  accomplished  more  if 
ihcv  bad  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  plight  to  which  Lord 
Wcilbury's  mutilating  hand  reduced  them.  The  Marylebone 
vestry  has  recently  received  a  claim  for  compensation  from  the 
owner  of  a  house,  as  to  which  an  order  had  been  made.  The 
miUer  is  still  pending.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
compensation  clauses  have  been  employed. 

The  fate  of  Cross's  Acts  has  been  different.  They  have 
produced  a  considerable  effect  on  the  condition  of  London. 
Many  of  the  worst  'slums'  have  been  cleared  away.  In  some 
cases  noble  blocks  of  Peabody  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
their  place,  but  the  whole  process,  from  the  initial  *  Representa- 
tion' to  the  opening  of  the  rebuilt  houses,  has  been  made  so 
tediously  long  and  difRcult,  by  various  influences  incident  to 
|ht  working  of  the  Acts,  that  in  very  few  instances  have  the 
it«ntions  of  the  Legislature  been,  as  yet,  completely  carried 
out. 

The  Parliamentary  Return,  issueil  last  November,  of  the  work 
tunc  in  London  and  the  provinces  under  Cross's  Acts,  enables 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  results.  The  history  is  a 
melancholy  one.  There  have  been  thirty-three  '  Representa- 
ions'  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Of  these, 
[Welve  arc  dated  in  1875,  ten  in  lK7t5,  five  in  1877,  four 
'n  1878,  one  in  1879,  none  in  1880,  none  in  1881,  one  in  1882. 
The  supply  of  unhealthy  areas  in  London  is  certainly  not 
'Exhausted  by  these  thirty-three  Representations.  To  what  then 
we  to  refer  this  fading  away  of  attempts  to  put  the  Acts  in 
lotion?  The  truth  is,  the  medical  officers  are  utterly  out  of 
'Part.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  the  result  of  making 
^  Representation  will  certainly  be  long  delay  while  the  matter 
'**  Under  consideration,'  followed  most  probably  by  a  refusal  to 
proceed ;  or,  if  the  case  is  too  strong  to  be  rejected  point-blank, 
"J  exasperating  pauses,  tedious  forms,  worrying  requirements, 
'nuch  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  whose  houses  will  be  pulled 
"^►wn  and  the  sites  left  vacant  for  years,  and  finally,  heavy  loss 
^"  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Of  the  thirty-three  Representa- 
tions, 
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lions,  ten  have  been  rejcetcd  altogether.  In  six  instances  tlk.  ^ 
cause  of  rejection  is  said  to  be  *  the  limited  size'  of  the  are.*^^ 
The  numbers  of  houses  in  these  six  Representations  were  15<'^_», 
6,  10,  25,  90,  38,  Until  1882  there  was  no  limit  to  tl^^e 
number  of  houses  which  might  be  dealt  with  under  Cross. —  's 
Acts,  but  in  that  year  the  minimum  was  fixed  at  (en^no  that 
Legislature  has  taken  a  view  very  different  from  that  of  tl 
Board,  as  to  'limited  areas.'  Of  the  remaining  twenty-thr^^ace 
Representations,  six  are  still  ^  under  consideration/  Of  thes^iBe, 
two  were  made  in  1877,  two  in  1878,  one  in  1879,  and  one  in 

1882.     The  total  number  of  cases  accepted  and  dealt  with 
thus  reduced  to  seventeen.     But  of  these,  no  less  than  thirty 
are  still  unsettled.     Either  the  area  has  not  been  cleared, 
having  been  cleared,  it  is  still  vacant  or  partly  vacant.     In  soi 
instances  the  land  is  not  yet  sold.     Yet  eight  out  of  these  thi 
teen  cases  were  brought  to  the  Board's  notice  in  1875,  withii 
month  or  two  of  the  enactment  of  the  statate,  and  the  other 
during  the    next  year.     These  wholesale  deductions    leave 
only  four  cases  in  which,  after  eight  years,  the  intentions  of  Pi 
liamcnt  have  been  fully  realized  !     In  only  four  cases  has  t 
work  of  demolition  and  reconstruction  been  completely  carrL  -^ 
out!     It  will    not    be   denied    that   this   record    of  results       h 
disappointing.     But    it   has    one   advantage.     It   removes    ^»// 
uncertainty  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  failure.     Cross's  Ac:ts 
have  failed,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  because  they  hmre 
been    very    languidly  worked   by  the   Metropolitan    Board    of 
Works.     The  statistics  we  have  given  point  to  this  conclusion 
too  clearly  to  be  misunderstood.     Just  as  Torrcns's  Acts  have 
been    ignored    by    the    Vestries,    so    Cross's   A  cts    h  avc   been 
strangled    with    red    tape    by    the    Metropolitan    Board.     The 
reason  in  both  cases  has  been  the  same — the  expense  of  working 
the  Acts.     The  Vestries    dare   not  face  it   at  all ;    the  Board 
endeavours  to  minimize  it  by  restricting  operations. 

Great  complaint  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  paid  away  in  compensation 
under  Cross's  Acts.  The  loss  to  the  ratepayers  of  London  is 
said  to  amount  already  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  The 
Board  point  to  this  loss  as  a  cogent  reason  for  not  working  the 
Acts  more  vigorously,  while  it  is  regarded  by  the  pubUc  as 
evidence  that  far  too  much  has  been  paid  in  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  unwholesome  dwellings.  Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  this 
view  very  strongly,  and  in  his  pleasant  way  denounces  the 
efforts  at  reform  hitherto  made  as  simply  ^  offering  a  premium 
for  neglect  and  wilful  indifference  to  sanitary  provisions.'     The 

subject 
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subject  is  not  ftn  easy  one,  and  it  appears  to  hax'c  been  greatly 
m iianderstoorl  by  those  who,  shocked  at  the  total  amount  of  the 
^»ill,  do  not  examine  the  items.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  although  he 
regard*  *lhe  cost  as  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive dealing  with   the  subject,*  has  taken   so   little  pains 
^Btoostcr  the  considerations  which  atTect  it,  that  his  conclusions, 
Sftbuugh  not  wanting*  in  confidence,  are  essentially  crude. 

The  statutory  rules  of  compensation  under  Cross**  Acts  and 
1^«rrcns*s  Acts  are  identical,  so  that  our  remarks  may  be  taken 

I  applying  to  both. 
E^mpensation  is  to  be  based — 
I   (1)  On  *the  fair  market  value'  of  the  property. 
f  (2)  Deducting  the  expense  of  remedying  any  nuisance  or 
[  disrepair   existing   on    the    property    at    the    time   of 

}  valaation. 

(3)  Having   regard    to    the   'nature,    then    condition,  and 
^^  probable  duration/  of  the  buildings. 

^V  (4)  Without  any  allowance  in  respect  of  compulsory  pur- 
^"  chase. 

(5)  If  other   premises   belonging   to  the   same    owner   are 
I^B  made  more  valuable  by  the  demolition  of  the  property 

^V  taken  under  the  Act,  the  compensation  is  to  be  reduced 

,  by  the  amount  of  the  added  value. 

In  addition   to  these  statutory   rules,    the    arbitrators    under 

I    ^-mwi  Acts,  Sir  Henry  Hunt  and  Mr.  Rodwell,  Q.C.,  have  laid 

'ifiwn  two  canons  which   have  received  the  express  approval  of 

L^<?  recent    Parliamentary    Committee,  and  may    therefore    be 

^■Pnttdered  established.     They  are  : — 

^H    (a)  An  unhealthy  house   too  bad    for   repair  is   not   to  be 
^H  Tolued  as  a  house  at  all,  but  as  a  plot  of  land  with  so 

^™  many  cart-loads  of  bricks  and  materials  upon  it. 

(//)  In  valuing  such  a  plot  of  land  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
its  *evil  surroundings.' 
Sfvere  as  these  canons  undoubtedly  are,  they  do  not  seem 
^y^i,  A  man,  who  is  making  an  income  out  of  a  house  which 
tWRbi  to  be  demolished,  is  carrying  on  an  illegitimate  trade, 
^  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  it.  His  pro- 
perty is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  not  a  dwelling-house,  but  a  pile  of 
^f^%y  and  as  a  pile  of  bricks  he  should  be  paid  for  it.  We 
"*^''  no  means  of  judging  how  often  these  canons  have  been 
^pplii-il  during  the  huge  clearances  of  the  last  few  years,  but  we 
w*pect  not  very  frequently.  The  truth  is,  a  house  so  utterly  bad 
^<1  rotten  and  unwholesome  that  repair  is  impossible,  is  a  com- 
Pir&lire  rarity.  The  majority  of  the  houses,  even  in  an  uo- 
"ttdthy  area,  are  at  any  rate  theoretically  capable  of  being  made 

baibitablt. 
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habltiible,  and  in  their  case  these  canons  would  appear 
no  application.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  arbitratorj, 
the  ^fair  market  value'  of  a  house  not  incurably  unhealthrbas 
hitherto  been  based,  subject  to  the  deductions  we  have  men- 
tioned, upon  the  rental.  Surely  there  is  a  flaw  here.  Just  u  a 
house  which  ought  to  be  pulled  down  is-not  regarded  as  a  hoosc 
at  all,  so  a  house  which  is  being  improperly  used  ought  not  to 
acquire  extra  value  by  reason  of  that  fact,  but  ought  to  be 
valued  as  if  the  use  made  of  it  were  legitimate.  For  instance, 
a  house,  if  employed  for  immoral  purposes,  is  far  more  re* 
munerative  than  if  not  so  employed.  An  over-crowded  howe 
generally  brings  in  more  rent  than  one  not  over-crowded.  A 
necessary  extension  of  the  excellent  canons  {a)  and  (b)  gircfl 
above  would  therefore  seem  to  be — 

(c)  The  rental  value  of  a  house  is  to  be  estimated  on  thft 
assumption  that  it  is  legitimately  used. 

The  persons  entitled  to  compensation  under  Torrens*s  Acts 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  freeholder  and  lessee  for  a  long  term* 
The  supposed  injustice  of  excluding  the  actual  tenant  and  ibc 
short  leaseholder,  has  often  been  brought  forward  as  a  reason  kt 
not  using  these  Acts.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  persoiu 
who,  according  to  the  strict  reading  of  Cross's  Acts,  could  cUifl) 
compensation  ;  but  in  practice,  the  freeholder,  the  long  lessee, 
the  short  lessee  or  yearly  tenant,  and  the  actual  occupiers,  bare 
been  compensated  in  respect  of  their  various  interests  in  thff 
property  taken.  The  compensation  for  businesses  has  been  afl 
especially  heavy  item,  and  has  caused  much  embarrassment  to 
the  arbitrators. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  two  complaints  against  the  present 
system  of  compensation.  The  first  is,  that  too  much  com- 
pensation has  been  paid  ;  the  other  is,  that  it  has  been  paid  by 
the  wrong  person.  We  will  take  the  last  point  first.  There  i» 
a  fallacy  running  through  everything  he  says  on  this  head, 
against  which  we  must  protest.  He  uses  the  word  *  owner*  lo 
denote  })crsons  occupying  widely  didcrcnt  positions.  The 
freeholder  is  confounded  with  the  ground  lessee,  and  the  ground 
lessee  with  the  middleman  or  actual  tenant.  The  extortion  ol 
the  middleman  is  tacitly  placed  at  the  doqr  of  the  freeholder,  ifl 
order  to  give  force  to  an  attack  on  the  landed  interest,  whicb 
seems  to  be  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  essay.  Tbr 
party  spirit,  which  he  begins  by  deprecating,  soon  resumes  po*' 
session  of  a  mind  far  too  much  accustomed  to  its  control ;  and, 
as  if  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  were  not  already  sufficieotlj 
great,  he  seeks  to  multiply  them  indefinitely  by  making  '^ 
a   burning  question    of   party  politics.     It  is  untrue  that  tbc 
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uoillords  of  London  as  a  class  are  making,  or  liavc  been 
king,  a  profit  out  of  the  wretchedness  and  overcrowding 
ich  exist  on  their  property.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
houses  in  the  Metropolis  nrp  let  and  sub-let,  sometimes  throup^h 
fire  or  six  bands,  the  landlord  getting  a  moderate  ground-rent, 
settled  probably  long  ago,  when  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  was 
granted,  and  independent  altogether  of  the  actual  profit  made  by 
inb-letting.  The  extortionate  rents,  the  scant  accommodation, 
and  the  neglect  to  repair,  go  to  swell  the  gains  of  one  or  more  of 
the  middlemen  or  mesne  lessees.  The  utmost  which  can  be  fairly 
charged  against  town  landlords  is  that  they  have  not  in  all 
cases  used  powers  which  some  of  them  possess,  by  means  of 
covenants  and  conditions  in  leases,  to  compel  better  manage- 
ment by  lessees. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  transfer  the  expense  of  clearing 
London  of  ^slums'  from  the  ratepayers  in  general  to  the  land- 
owners. He  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  this  new 
impost  on  land  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  penally  for  wrong-doing 
»nd  neglect,  or  a  duty  incident  to  real  property.  The  confusion 
of  one  class  with  another  gives  a  plausible  air  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's case,  and  to  secure  this  advantage  he  in  his  discussion 
takes  the  former  view  ;  but  in  the  end  he  invites  assent  to  the 
general  principle,  that  the  expense  oi  housing  the  poor  ouglit  to 
be  borne  by  the  land,  as  though  it  were  the  natural  conclusion 
from  his  premisses.  Mr,  Chamberlain  may  be  tactically  right 
mirjing  to  utilize,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Radical  party,  the 
tToipathy  with  suffering  which  now  fills  the  public  mind,  hut  we 
confess  we  regret  the  attempt.  Surely,  enough  has  been  made 
of  the  wretcheilness  and  neglect  and  overcrowding  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  without  turning  them  to  account  for  the  production 
of  political  capital. 

Again,  by  ignoring  the  actual  incidents  of  landed  property  in 
A-ondon,  and  inventing  an  imaginary  personage,  whom  he 
chooses  to  call  'the  owner,'  Mr,  Chamberlain  is  enabled  to  play 
odd  tricks  with  statistics.  Quoting  the  Bluc-boiiks,  be  tells  us 
^W  it  has  cost  on  an  average  17*.  per  loot  to  clear  the  sites 
^ll  with  under  Cross's  Acts.  The  commercial  value  of  the  land 
*hen  cleared  is  only  10:f,  per  foot ;  therefore,  says  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Is.  per  foot  has  been  overpaid  to  *  the  owner '  as  a  reward 

for  his  *  laches  and  criminal   neglect.'     *  Strangely  enough,'  be 

Diirely  adds,  '  the  Parliamentary  Committee  do  not  seem  to 
ijjve  drawn  this  inference.'  The  over-payment,  which  Mr. 
rvbamberlain  imagines  his  composite  *  owner'  to  have  received, 

ftpresents  the  compensation  for  businesses  broken  up,  compen- 
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sation  to  the  poor  themselves,  who  are  ohiiged  to  seek  new^ 
lodging,  and  many  other  expenses  which  coald  not  without  ^ss 
injustice  have  been  avoided.  They  all  go  to  augment  the  cost 
of  acquiring  a  site,  while  there  is  no  corresponding  additioa 
to  its  selling  value.  A  plot  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  raanj 
similar  plots  is  not  worth  a  farthing  more  or  less  because  before 
the  clearance  a  baker's  shop  stood  on  it,  although  the  neccirity 
of  compensating  tbe  baker  for  the  breaking-up  of  his  businen 
must  have  very  seriously  increased  the  cost  of  clearing  the  plot, 
la  other  words,  directly  wc  take  Mr,  Chambnrlain^s  'owner' 
to  pieces,  and  recognize  the  different  elements  of  which  he  is 
composed,  this  argument  from  statistics  loses  every  vestige  of 
plausibility.     It  involves  an  arithmetical  blunder. 

It  is  most  likely  that  there  has  been  some  over-payment  of 
compensation,  though  probably  to  a  much  less  degree  than  is  snp- 
posed.  Indeed,  if  the  difl'crence  between  the  compensation  paid 
and  the  commercial  value  of  the  land  cleared  were  really  only 
7^.  per  foot,  there  would  not  be  much  cause  for  complaint;  bot 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  commercial  value  is  far  less  tbsis 
has  been  statctL  Many  large  metropolitan  areas  have  been 
thrown  into  the  market  almost  at  the  same  time,  with  the  naluraJ 
consequence  that  a  glut  has  ensued.  Last  June  the  Metropolitan 
Board  attcmpte<l  to  sell  land  at  Islington,  Marylebone.  and 
Whitechapel.  The  reserves  were  fixed  at  sums  representing 
much  less  than  10s,  per  foot  for  commercial  land,  yet  there  wcr^ 
very  few  sales. 

Mr.  Chamber]ain*s  proposals  for  a  reformed  system  of  coiO" 
pcnsation  are  of  very  unequal  merit.     He  insists,  as  we  thiols 
rightly,  upon    the    impropriety  of  using  a  rental    swollen  bjT 
unjust  gains  as  a  criterion  of  value.     His  suggestions  for  BniofT 
negligent   landlords    not   only  seem    fair,   but    are    practically" 
identical  with  existing  enactments.     But  his  attempt  to  de^J^^ 
'fair  market  value'  is    not   so   successful.      We    have   alrcadjT 
explained  how  it  is  now  arrived  at.     According  to  Mr.  Chaio^ 
berlain,  the  'fair  market  value'  is  what  *a  iriUing  seller  would 
obtain  in  the  open  market  from  a  private  purchaser,  with  n**" 
allowance  for  prospective  value  or  compulsory  sale.'     Now,  th^ 
law  has  already  settled  that  the  owner  of  a  house  in  an  unhealtb/ 
area  shall  receive  nothing  on  account  of  compulsory  sale.    Tba* 
is  an  undeniably  drastic  regulation.     But  it  does  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Chamberlain.     The  owner  is   not  only  to  be  treated  as  if  tb*' 
sale  were  not  compulsory,  but  further,  as  if  he  were  desirous  to 
sell  his  property,  although  in  reality  he  is  nothing  of  the  kiiMl 
He  is  not  only  to  give  up  his  house,   but  he  must  do  it  witb 
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mmg  alacrity.  At  any  rate,  a  jearning' will  be  presumed. 
llr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  means  anything^,  it  means  that 
■ice  is  to  be  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  on  account 
Re  owne/s  assumed  anxiety  to  sell.  The  only  difference 
■en  a  willing  vendor  and  another  is,  that  the  former  will 
W  a  sacrifice  to  be  rid  of  his  property,  which  the  latter  will 
make.  The  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  of  course,  depends  upon 
urgency  of  the  vendor's  desire  to  sell.  How  this  is  to  be 
ted  under  the  Dtvellings  Acts,  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not 
lescend  to  explain.  Perhaps  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be 
Mo  construct  tables  in  which  the  statutory  'willingness'  of 
llrner  will  be  proportioned  to  the  insalubrity  of  his  pro- 
:y.  The  scandalously  negligent  landlord  will  be  credited 
i  a  devouring  passion  for  sale,  while  the  careful  landlord 
■be  allowed  a  nvild  inclination,  just  strong  enough  to  admit 
little  cx>nfiscation. 

B  learn  the  true  philosophy  of  this  knotty  question  of 
Rifle,  let  us  turn  from  Air.  Chamberlain  to  Miss  Octavia 
L  The  following  sentences,  which  contain  the  gist  of  the 
rte  matter,  were  written  eight  years  ago : — 

Clearing  away  old  abusoa  cannot  pay,  except  in  the  boiibo  in  which 
raform  pays*  Abolition  of  slavery  didn't  pay ;  the  nation  had  to 
j|br  it.  Happy  if  by  mere  payment  in  mnney  it  could  cSaco  so 
■'ft  wrong  1  So  it  mnst  bo  with  thoso  conrts  and  alloys.  It 
Kit  be  remunerative  in  £  *.  rf.  to  remove  them,  neither  can  you 
ty throw  the  cost  on  the  individual  owner;  the  community — the 
led  conacicncG  of  which  allowed  them  to  grow  up — must  pay  for 
Kmcg  them.  But  once  cloatcil,  the  buildiugs  erected  ought  to  be 
imerativc ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  no  Bhort-sighted  beuevolence 
i  ever  deceive  our  legislators  into  losing  sight  of  this.' — ^  Homes 
b  London  Poor,'  Preface,  p.  8. 
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ly  connected  with  'pulling  down*  is  the  rebuilding  or 
ctive  branch  of  the  subject  The  destruction  of  *  rook- 
without  provision  being  made  for  the  displaced  in- 
ts,  can  only  aggravate  tlie  evil  of  over-crowding,  by 
ing  the  congestion  of  population  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  poor  themselves  regard  the 
;e  clearances  which  have  been  effected,  during  recent  years, 
er  Cross's  Acts,  and  through  various  street  improvements, 
1  marked  repugnance.  Unfortunately,  experience  has  not 
■d  to  lessen  this  repugnance.  When  courts  and  alleys  arc 
jSt  away  to  make  room  for  railways,  warehouses,  public 
dings,  or  broad  streets,  it  is  obvious  that  every  foot  of  land 

tis    so    much    taken    away   from    the  already 
M  'Z  insui&cient 
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insuffirlcnt  house-accommodation  of  the  poor.     But  even 
Cross's  Acts,  where   the*   laml   cleared   Is  destined  to  \ye  a^aia 
covered  with  artizans^  dwellings,  the  beneficent  purpose  ot*  Par- 
liament  is  so  long  in  being  accomplished,  that  the  hard&hips  of 
enforced  eviction  and  the  evils  of  tighter  squeezing  arc  keenly 
felt.     In   round   figures,  the   Metropolitan    lioard   have  cleaml 
away  forty  acres  of  buildings.     Of  these,  twenty-three  are  slilli 
at   this  moment,  vacant.      Some  of  the   sites  have  been  Ivin^ 
useless   and    waste    for  years,   with    the    result   that    the   over- 
crowding  of   London    is   a^^ravated    by    some    1<>,000   peopltf 
having  been  scjueezed  into  houses  already  full  to  overflowing. 
The  fact  is,  that  rebuilding  bus  not  kept  pace  with  puliin; 
down.     Notwithstanding   the  enormous   sacrifice  at  which  Uw 
Metropolitan  Board  of  VVorks  ia  forced  to  olfer  sites  for  »lcr 
purchasers  cannot  be  found.    Artizans'  dwellings,  built  according 
to  the  Board's  plans  and  under  its  supervision,  are  not  a  prw- 
mising  speculation.     Even   the   great   building   companies  are 
not  attracted.      There   is  no  competition.     Of  eight  sites  put 
up  to  auction   last  Juiie,  only  three   were  sold.     But  for  the 
Peabody  Trustees,  who  have  found  in  Cross's  Acts  the  solution 
of  what  was  their  great  difficulty — how  to  procure  sites,  most  oi 
the  seventeen  acres  bought  umlcr  these  Acts,  and  now  covered 
with  model    dwellings,   would    probably  be   still    lying  waste. 
Until  a  remedy  has  been  found  for  this  reluctance  to  build,  the 
prosecution   of  fresh  schemes   under  Cross's  Acts  is  a  matter 
of  very  doubtful   expediency,   and  even   safety.      Unemplo^eJ 
areas,  such  as  at  present  exist,  mean  a  ruinous  waste  of  income 
to  the  ratepayers,  and  a  serious  amount  of  suffering,  disconttat, 
and  injury,  to  the  poor.     Happily  the  need  for  wholesale  clear- 
ances, though  still  great,  is  not  so  pressing  as  it  was  in  li^Tc 
There  is  far  greater  scope  for  the  application  of  Torrens's  Acts 
to  single  houses.     Rebuilding  under  Torrens's  Acts  has  never 
been  attempted,  but  there  seems  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  the  difficulties  which  have  v* 
seriously  interfered  with  the  success  of  Cross's  Acts.     In  ^^ 
first  place,  the  vestries  can  build,  and  can  levy  a  rate  to  mcelllic 
expense  thus  incurred,  while    the  Metropolitan  Board  hw  no 
similar  powers.     Moreover,  the  number  of  possible  buyers  of 
small    plots    is    indefinitely    larger  than  that   of   capitalists  or 
societies  capable  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  under  Cross's  Acti. 
Philanthropic   persons,  to  whom    a    icw  shares   in    a   giganuc 
building  society  would  not  present  any  attraction,  might  jet  b* 
willing  to  devote  the  necessary  money  and  time  and  atteiitii>** 
to  the  work  of  re-erecting  and  managing  a  single  house.    " 
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ry  or  District  Board  could  be  induced  first  to  find  out, 
dly  to  toke  in  band,  the  bad  spots  in  its  own  territory, 
hve  that  ample  unofficial  assistance  would  speedily  be 
ing. 

It  the  multitude  of  counsellors  whom  the  present  agita- 

called  forth,  it  is   satisfactory  to   notice   one  piece  of 

common    to    them    all.       There    is    unanimity   in    the 

with  which  the  notion  of  the  State's  giving  homes  to 

is  condemned.     The  extravagance  of  the  idea,  and  the 

vil   its  realixation  would  bring  upon   the  poor  them- 

50  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  needless  to  discuss 

Rut  while  it  is  clear  that  the  State  must  not  assume 

ions  o(  a  landlord,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  how  the 

rebuilding,  urgent  and  necessary  as  we  have  seen  it  to 

be  done.     The  expense  of  sites  makes  it  very  difficult 

ortisEans  in  London   itself  at  rents  which  yield   even  a 

bercenlage  of  profit  to  the  owner.     How  to  house  the 

br  without  commercial  loss,   is  at  present  an   unsolved 

L     Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  done  it  on  a  small  scale,  and 

lent   that  her  plan   would    succeed    equally   well   on    a 

kie;    but  the   trade-builder,   the  large    Dwelling   Com- 

pnd    the    Peab(x)y   Trustees,    have    all    hitherto    failed. 

Bunte  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee: — 

Ipcciftl  Callings  of  many  of  the  workpeople,  tho  honrs  of  their 
I  the  omi>loymout  of  llioir  children,  the  luaiutcnanco  of  their 

t,  tho  econiniiy  of  living  together  in  a  family,  the  chcapueea 
ring  to  tho  nearnefis  to  the  great  evening  markets,  render  it 
ble  tliat  a  largo  portion  should  be  enabW  to  rubouso 
in  or  near  their  old  placea  of  living.' 

en's  trains  and  suburban  houses  will  do  much  to 
he  congestion  of  the  Metropolitan  centres,  but,  when 
done  their  utmost,  the  necessity  for  finding  house* 
ft  large  class  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  very  poor, 
D,  in  London,  will  remain  as  great  as  ever, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  financial  difficulty  could  to 
rable  extent  be  met,  if  it  were  possible  for  building 
to  obtain  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Lord  Salisbury 
bjection  to  the  State's  becoming  a  mortgagee  for  this 
Certainly*  a*  his  Lordship  points  out,  precedent  is 
ing  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  involved.  Mr, 
lain,  it  is  true,  sees  difficulties,  but  whether  his  diffi- 
ally  belong  to  the  subject,  or  whether  they  are  not 
used  by  the  distorting  medium  through  which  he 
,  may  well  be  doubted.  ISIr.  Torrens,  to  whom  the 
alrouly  indebted  fur  the  valuable  Acts  which  bear 
—  his 
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his  name,  advocates  tbe  application  of  future  balances  of  tfcpositi 
in  the  Post-Officc  Savings  Hank  (these  balances  have  amountcil 
in  the  past  to  the  prodigious  aggregate  of  39  millions  sterlinjrj, 
as  a  fund  out  of  which  loans  might  be  made  to  the  Vestries  at 
2^  per  cent,  i.e.  at  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  the  depositors. 
Security  could  be  given  on  the  rates  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  levy  for  the  purpose  uf 
providing  labourers'  dwellings.  The  form  in  which  assistance 
can  best  be  aiTorded  is  a  matter  for  consideration  ;  but  that 
assistance  in  some  form  is  desirable,  seems  not  less  clear  than 
the  failure  of  unassisted  efforts  to  supply  the  demand 
wholesome  dwellings. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  rebuilding,  which 
not  receivetl  anything  like  the  attention  it  dewrves.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  a  watch  on  the  construction  of  new  hooses 
has  been  overlooked.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  ii 
admitted  to  be  exceedingly  defective,  yet  no  effort  is  made  to 
amend  it.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  unhealthiness  in  t 
house  is  the  absence  of  back  windows  and  a  back  yard.  Tbfl 
Building  Act  of  18o5  provides  that  every  house  shall  havesfl 
open  space  of  at  least  100  square  feet  in  its  rear.  The  required 
space  is  the  same  for  a  house  of  the  size  of  the  Grand  Hotel  as  for 
the  smallest  house.  The  100  square  feet  need  not  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  so  that  a  well,  or 
yard  with  an  area  of  100  square  feet  placed  at  one  corner  of 
the  house  would  satisfy  the  Act;  and  finally,  there  is  notliiog 
to  prevent  the  open  space  from  being  built  on  as  soon  as  tlic 
house  to  which  it  belongs  has  been  inspected  and  approved  bjr 
the  authorities.  As  might  have  been  expected,  speculative 
builders  constantly  take  advantage  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  law.  Should  the  building  of  artizans*  dwellings  become, 
as  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  it  may,  a  recognized  department 
of  commercial  enterprise,  the  anomaly  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  would  be  made  unpleasantly  clear.  It  is  of  little  aV»U 
to  sweep  away  ancient  '  rookeries,  if  we  allow  modern  *  rook- 
eries'  to  be  built  in  their  stead.  The  Artizans'  Dwellings  Acti 
provide  specially  for  submission  of  building  plans  to,  sD^ 
their  approval  by,  the  authorities;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  case^ 
private  owners  building  on  sites  obtained  otherwise  than 
the  Acts  that  an  alteration  is  necessary. 

There  has  l>een  a  remarkable  sameness  about  the  fate 
the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  di^Terent  phases  <^ 
this  dwellings*  question.     The  supervision  Acts  are  excellentij 
conceived,  but  they  have  failed.     Torrens's  Acts  and  Cross 
Acts  are  thoroughly  practical  and  well-arranged  measures,  bU 
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tltfj  hare  failed  also.  Moreover  the  cause  of  failure  is  the 
tune  in  the  three  cases.  The  Acts  have  not  broken  down  in 
Horking,  but  for  want  of  working.  Again,  to  go  a  step  further, 
(Iiis  Uck  of  administrative  energy,  however  variously  exhibited, 
jiroceeds  from  one  source.  Why  are  there  not  more  Inspectors 
loisances  ?  Because  of  the  expense.  Why  are  not  Torrens*5 
put  into  operation  ?  For  fear  of  increasing  the  rates, 
are  not  Cross's  Acts  loyally  worked?  On  account  of 
costliness.  Why  is  it  almost  impossible  to  get  decent 
lln^s  for  the  poor  built  in  London?  Because  'it  does  not 
In  one  form  or  another,  the  money  question  is  at  the 
jttom  of  every  difficulty  which  besets  the  subject.  If,  therefore, 
al^ic  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  general  improvement  in  the 
Bllings  of  the  poor,  it  must  also  be  in  favour  of  spending 
fRiic  money  in  order  to  elTcct  it.  Without  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  unjust  to  expect  local  authorities  to 
ttadertake  liabilities  which  must  add  seriously  to  the  burden 
of  taxation^  and  are  certain  to  be  distasteful  to  a  large  class 
of  the  ratepayers.     The    best  advice   which  can   be  offered  on 

t question  at  this  time  is  that  which  Don  Quixote  gave  to 
:ho  Panza;  'Publish  iew  edicts,  but  let  those  be  good,  and 
!  all  aee  thai  they  are  vsell  observed^  for  edicts  that  are  not 
are  the  same  ojt  not  madeJ 
Tlie  results  to  which  the  foregoing  obser\'atlons  lead  may  be 
lulated  as  follows  : — 

.)  Appoint  sufHcIent  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  to  allow  of  the 
itration  and  regular  inspection  of  all  tenement-houses,  and 

some  means  to  compel  them  to  do  it. 
,)  Consolidate  Torrens*s  Acts  and  Cross's  Acts,  placing  the 
Ltive   under   both  sets   of  Acts   in   the  same   hands.     The 
l*8ult  of  this  arrangement  would  be,  that  a  representation  under 
Upu*s  Acts  could  never  be  rejected  as  applying  to  too  small  a 

\^.)  Create  a  small  Commission,  lasting  for  a  fixed  number  of 
Tears,  to  which  the  local  authorities,  including  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  should  delegate  the  administration  of  Cross's  Acts  and 
Torrens's  Acts,  except  the  levying  of  rates.  Its  first  business 
vvnuld  be  to  collect  statistics  of  the  state  of  London  with  re- 

tnce  to  poor  dwellings. 
4.)  Add  to  the  present  rules  as  to  compensation,  by  providing 
t  the  value  of  a  house  is  to  be  based  on  what  the  rental  would 
« if  there  were  no  overcrowding,  or  other  circumstances  tend- 
iilcpitimately  to  increase  the  rental. 

5.)  No  area  to  be  cleared  under  Cross's  Acts,  until  arrange' 
have  been  made  far  rebuilding  over  the  whole  area.     The 

sale 
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sale  of  areas  in  sections  to  be  permitted.  Palling'  down  to  be 
gradual,  and  rebuilding  to  commence  as  soon  as  suf5cient  ground 
has  been  cleared  for  the  purpose. 

(6.)  Rebuilding  on  large  areas,  cleared  under  Cross's  AcU,  to 
be  encouraged  by  Government  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  intemt, 
but  properly  secured.  These  loans  should  be  open  to  tnde 
builders  able  to  give  adequate  security  for  the  money,  and 
guarantees  for  the  proper  management  of  the  houses  wfae& 
built.  The  property  held  by  the  Peabody  Trustees  would 
afford  ample  security  for  loans.  They  have  already  hot' 
rowed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  from  the  Public  Worio 
Loan  Commissioners,  and  with  further  assistance  they  mij^ 
perhaps,  with  benefit  to  the  public,  become  the  recognized  re- 
building agency  for  large  sites.  One  advantage  of  quasi-charit- 
able bodies  becoming  landlords  on  a  large  scale  is,  thatthej 
to  some  extent  control  the  market  and  keep  down  rents. 

(7.)  For  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  small  sites  cleared 
under  Torrens's  Acts,  Government  loans,  secured  on  rates  railed 
under  these  Acts,  might  be  advanced.  The  local  authoritj 
might  itself  rebuild  and  then  sell,  or,  which  would  be  pre- 
ferable, sell  the  site  to  private  persons  willing  to  build,  subject 
to  supervision.  In  the  latter  case,  the  local  authority  would 
lend  the  money  advanced  by  Government  to  the  buyer  of  the 
site,  on  the  security  of  the  property. 

(8.)  An  amended  Building  Act,  under  which  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  sufficient 
air-space  at  the  rear  of  all  houses,  whether  newly  built  or 
rebuilt. 


Abt. 
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Troja:  Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and 
an  the  Site  of  Homer^s  Troy^  and  in  the  Heroic 
I  other  Sitesy  made  in  the  year  1882,*  and  a  Narra^ 
Tourney  in  the  Troad  in  1881.  By  Dr.  Henry 
I,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  &c.  &c.  Preface  by  Professor 
e.     London,  1884. 

md  Hellenic  Ilium.    By   R.   C.   Jebb,     Reprinted 
Fournal  of  Hellenic  Studies.*     1881. 
ins  at  HissarUh.     II.   Their  Relation  to  the  Hiad^ 
ebb.     Reprinted  from  the  same  'Journal.'     18S2. 

we  first  intnnluced  Dr.  Schlietnann'g  narrative  of 
ironderful  discoveries  to  the  English  public,*  we 
)'  reminded  of  the  prophecy: — 

t'  TrojcD  rcuaEooDB  nliio  lugubri 
Fortimo  tristi  clnde  itcrabitur,* 

little  foresight  to  predict  that — 

*  erunt  etiara  altera  heUoy 
itcram  ad  Trojtua  miLgnus  mittctur  Achilk's.* 

t  the  fated  period  of  ten  years  has  once  more  been 
,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  controversy 
has  been  decided  in  the  most  essential  points  at 
li    there    remains  for    sitlution    a  whole    series   of 

problems,  the  very  raising  of  which  is  not  the 
Schliemann's  services   to  Greek  scholarship  and 

science.  Into  the  details  of  those  problems  we 
re  have  more  than  once  declared,  that  it  is  prema- 
;  and  there  is  left  only  the  task,  which  we  trust 
eresting  to  our  readers  as  it  is  specially  incumbent 
ging  into  one  focus  the  result  of  the  labours  M'hich 
leclares  to  be  now  for  ever  finished.  He  has  done 
bis  present  work  by  recalling  to  our  memory  the 
curiiiiisly  prophetic — which  he  wrote  from  His- 
first  year  of  his  excavations  (Nov.  3,  1871): — 

turns  are  extremeljt  vtoihst ;  I  have  no  Lope  of  finding 
if  art.  The  ghtgl4i  object  of  ray  excavations  from  tho 
only  TO  Tvsb  Tuot,  whose  eite  has  been  discussed  by 
liars  in  a  huudred  books,  but  which  as  yet  no  tnxQ  Jia* 
tring  to  lujlit  by  excavations.  If  I  should  not  Buooeed 
[  shall  be  perfectly  contented,  if  by  my  labours  I 
D  penotrutiug  to  tho  deepest  darkness  of  pi*ohi6torio 

Vtoianiiicht  AHerthGvter '  (aftervnrda  traDsUted  aa '  TVoy  and 
•Qtmrtcrly  Boview,'  April  1874,  toI.  136,  p.  5iG,  f. 
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times,  and  cnricliing  arctmology  by  tte  discovery  of  a  few  interesting 
foaturcs  from  the  most  ancioat  history  of  the  great  Hellonic 


80. 
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*  Troy  and  its  Remains/  p. 

That  in  hotk  these  objects  he  has  attained  a  success 
ampled  in  the  history  of  'research  by  the  pickaxe  and  spade' 
is  freely  confessed,  even  by  the  antagonists  whose  Tehemcnce 
seems  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  issues  that 
remain  open  ;  and  Dr.  Schlicinann  has  the  fullest  right  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which,  from  the  topmost  height  of  Ida,  and 
again  from  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh — itself  a  monument  of 
his  labours,  and  the  best  ]>oint  for  a  near  view  of  the  plaia 
of  Troy — he  looked  for  the  last  time  over  the  ground  which 
he  has  made  at  once  his  own  and  a  new  possession  of  our 
knowledge. 

It  is  this  survey  of  the  Troad  as  a  whole,  that  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  new  work  now  before  us.  That  little 
^ngulus  terrajTim,  the  foremost  corner  of  Asia,  has  fixed  snd 
fascinated  the  attention  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Greek  poetic  legend  down  to  the  latest  political  questioni  *lill 
in  agitation.  Lying  where  the  great  land  and  waterways  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  continents  meet  and  intersect,  it  has  b«D 
traversed  to  and  fro  by  the  migrations  of  peoples,  the  hosts  of 
^xintending  tribes,  the  armies  of  invaders  and  conquerors,  the 
footsteps  of  the  first  Apostles  of  the  Gospel,  from  before  the 
dawn  of  history  to  the  Turkish  capture  of  Constantinople.  Ai 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  new  discoveries  to  bring 
out  the  real  sense  of  old  records  and  traditions,  so  we  now  learn 
tiiat  Herodotus  was  right  in  dating  the  long  conflict  of  the 
Hellenic  race  with  Asia  from  legends  which  had  become 
mythical ;  and  the  war  of  Troy  finds  its  place  among  ibe  tra- 
ditions, preserved  by  obscure  historians,  o(  collisions  betwoen 
kindred  tribes  on  the  o])posite  shores  of  the  /Rgean  and  difi 
Hellespont ;  the  round  number  of  its  ten  years*  siege  pointing  to 
the  long  duration  of  the  conflict.  If  we  only  avoid  the  confusion 
— which  critics  still  persist  in  making,  in  order  to  impute  to  Dr. 
Schliemann  opinions  which  he  never  ceases  to  disclaim — betwefO 
the  actual  primeval  Troi/,  whose  fate  he  rightly  describes  ai  the 
germ  of  the  Homeric  legend,  and  the  ideal  Troy  which  Homers 
imagination  rebuilt  on  its  historic  site,  we  may  regard  thciwt^ 
fold  question  of  its  reality  and  true  site  as  now  for  ever  ended.  Let 
not  our  readers  fear  the  renewal  of  the  old  controversy  :  a*  ^ 
the  iiie^  we  have  said  our  say  ;*  and  as  to  the  real  base  oi  the 
legend  in  actual  fact,  we  arc  content  to  quote  judgments  i^ 


•  Eeview  of  *  I7»w,*  in  ILe  '  Quarterly  Beview/  July,  1881,  voL  152,  p.  205.  ^ 
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jore  weighty  than  our  own.  The  greatest  historian  of  our  age, 
bo  at  an  age  approaching  ninety  is  crowning  his  life's  work 
f  the  composition  of  a  Universal  History,  says  emphatically  : 
Fherc  existed,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  primeval  prehistoric  Ilium, 
\  the  excavations  show ;  and  this  name  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
omeric  poems.'  *  It  is  but  one  example  of  the  great  principle 
iprcsscd  by  Count  von  Moltke  in  the  passage  which  Dr. 
?hlienjann  has  happily  chosen  for  his  motto:  *A  locality  is 
le  fragment  of  reality  which  sun'ives  from  an  event  long  since 
Ut;'  and  the  true  poet's  instinct  made  Byron  point  the  same 
oril; — 

^  And  so  great  njimes  aro  little  more  than  nominal ; 


....  IVe  stood  upon  Achilles*  tomb, 

And  hoard  Troy  doubted ;  tiiao  will  doubt  of  Borne/ 

al  the  whole  *tale  of  Troy  divine*  hangs  on  the  locality; 
cihores  washed  by  the  j^gean  and  the  Hellespont,  the  plain 
Uered  by  the  Scamander  and  backed  by  the  range  of  Ida, 
)ra  whose  summit  the  traveller  still  sees  the  islands  which 
omer  brings  by  name  within  his  vision ;  all  the  attendant 
rcumstances  of  climate  and  natural  phenomena,  from  the 
altering  blasts  c>f  Boreas,  which  made  Dr.  Schiiemann*s  work 
I  *  windy  Ilium*  as  painful  as  it  was  laborious,  to  the  very 
wcrs  be  gathered  on  Gargarus  and  identified  botanically  with 
Me  which  decked  the  couch  of  Jove  and  Hera  in  the  Iliad: 
lare  as  true  to  fact  as  if  a  modern  realistic  poet  had  taken 
em  for  the  setting  of  a  new  artificial  Iliad.  All  this  clears 
B  gronnd  of  the  purely  imaginative  theory,  that  the  Troy  of 
>mer  is  to  be  found  among  the  Muses  on  Olympus  rather  than 
the  trenches  of  Hissarlik  ;  and  makes  it  certain  that,  if  there 
tr  was  a  Trojan  War,  it  was  fought  out  upon  this  plain. 
Does  then  the  region  itself,  either  in  its  known  history,  or  its 
tant  monuments  of  antiquity,  give  any  certain  testimony  to 
;  reality  and  character  of  that  primitive  nucleus  of  fact,  which 
rminated  into  the  perfect  fruit  of  Homer's  poetry  ?  This  is 
t  problem  meditated  bv  Dr.  Schliemann  from  his  boyhood,  and 
which  he  has  devoted  twelve  years  of  self-sacrificing  toil  and 
dduous  study  ;  for  the  present  work  gives  new  proofs  that 
'■  is  the  student  as  well  as  the  explorer.  His  Homeric  enthu- 
um  is  a  sufficient  rebuke  of  the  silly  sentiment,  that  Homer  s 
•etry  is  debased  by  being  brought  into  any  relation  with  actual 
cti;  a  strange  notion,  indeed,  seeing  that,  like  the  earliest  epic 
JAtry  of  all  nations,  it  is  based  on  fact  and  not  on  mere  fancy. 


Leopold  Ton  Baukc, '  WeUgcsoliiclite,'  vol.  L  p.  159,  f. 
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Its  spint  Is  too  vital  to  be  quenched  or  bottled]  up  by  tbe  Dry- 
aa-dusts,  who  would  mnkc  history  nnd  ardurology  prevail  over 
the  pt>etry  (a  race,  by  the  bye,  represented  by  some  of  Dr. 
Schliemann*s  assailants  rather  than  by  himself);  but  that  spirit 
gains  substance  and  precision,  without  any  loss  of  ethereal 
life,  from  the  facts  with  which  it  is  connected  by  old  studies 
as  well  as  new  discoveries:  the  animated  body  is  a  better 
possession  than  the  disembodied  spirit. 

The  *  slaves  of  the  lamp*  owe  a  deep  debt  to  the  more 
active  pioneers  of  knowledge.  At  the  very  beginninsf  d 
the  modern  war  of  Troy,  it  was  a  traveller  of  the  best  tvpc, 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  said  that  the  long  controversy,  excited  by 
Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so  vehemently  agitated, 
would  probably  never  have  existed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
erroneous  maps  of  the  country;  and  now  Dr.  ^chliemann  bu 
for  the  first  time  made  an  exhaustive  examination,  not  only 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  in  its  narrower  sense,  but  of  the  whole 
region  which  we  may  call  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Ida,  down  to 
the  southern  edge  of  the  range  along  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium. 
A  most  essential  complement  to  his  researches  at  Hissarlik  and 
other  sites  in  the  plain  itself,  is  the  journey  which  he  undertook 
in  May,  1881,  with  the  express  '  purpose  of  determining  what 
other  sites  of  ancient  habitation,  besides  Hissarlik,  demanded 
archa?ological  investigation.'  The  narrative  (Appendix  !.  to 
*Troja'),  which  includes  an  ascent  of  the  twin  summits  of  Ida, 
and  the  discovery  of  Jove*s  throne  and  altar,  is  deeply  interesting 
in  many  points  on  which  we  cannot  stay  to  dwell,  besides  setting 
the  question  of  Troy  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole  region. 
The  result  which  most  concerns  us  now,  is  the  contrast  between 
the  Troad  as  it  is  and  as  it  was  under  the  Roman  empire,  a 
condition  from  which  we  may  look  back  to  its  flourishing  stite 
under  the  empire  of  *  Priam  the  Rich/  Where  now  there  are 
only  seven  wretched  villages  on  a  pestilential  plain,  ravaged  by 
neglected  river-courses,  intersected  by  barren  ridges,  and  baclicd 
l)y  the  wild  pastures  of  Ida,  whf>se  very  herbage  is  poisonous  fw 
part  of  the  summer,  the  land  infested  by  brigands  and  the  coH* 
by  cruel  pirates,*  a  busy  population  lived  and  laboured  in  pros- 
perity and  peace,  drawing  abundant  sustenance  from  the  soil  and 
wealth  from  the  mines,  and  at  times  exchanging  the  heat  of  the 
plains  for  the  breezes  and  baths  of  lda.t  Besides  many  town*  ol 
consequence,  up  to  the  highest  habitable  regions  of  Ida  (all «' 

*  See  the  tragic  story  of  a  murder  at  Alninpsa,  p.  SU.  In  all  his  woik  aiv 
journcvB  Dr.  Sehliemamj  was  obliged  to  have  a  guard  of  geudannes.  , 

t  Till*  splendid  Ituman  bfitbs  of  Ligia  Humam  are  an  impree^ivu  moonsustlO' 
wealth  And  luxury. 
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>j  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  has  made  some  important  itlen- 
lifications),  the  Plain  of  Troy  Itself,  in  a  space  of  only  eight 
oiies  long  by  less  than  half  the  breadth,  contained  eleven  flourish- 
ing cities,  all  probably  independent,  and  five  of  them  coining 
their  own  money ;  among  which  Ilium,  with  a  population 
utimated  at  70,000,  and  great  buildings  to  be  spoken  of  anon, 
Has  supreme,  till  eclipsed  by  Alexandria  Troas.  Now  Dr. 
Scliliemann  has  explorrd  every  ruin,  and  excavated  every 
moaod  and  site  where  ancient  remains  could  be  supposed  to  exist, 
with  these  remarkable  results.  Only  three  sites  in  the  whole 
country  (Bounarbashi  not  being  one  of  them)  have  yielded 
Tcmains  that  can  in  any  sense  be  called  prc-historic,  namely, 
HlS&ARLIK  and  the  mounds  of  Hanai  lepfh  and  Besiha  j  the 
two  latter  showing  p>ttery  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  first, 
ami  having,  for  other  sufficient  reasons,  no  claim  to  be  the  site 
of  Troy  ;  while  even  their  diln'is  arc  insignificant  compared  with 
the  depth  of  50  feet  at  Hissarllk.  Of  the  other  results  of  his 
aplorationsof  theTroad  In  1^81  and  1882,  the  most  important, 
including  the  final  coup  dc  grace  to  the  claims  of  Bounarbashi 
by  a  new  and  valuable  discovery,  may  be  summed  up  in 
Dr.  Schlicmann's  own  words : — 

'  1  hare  further  once  more  brought  to  naught  the  protousions  of 
tbe  eiiull  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarhosbi  to  be  the  site 
of  Tro;f,  inasmuch  as  I  have  shoN^n  that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later 
tine,  and  that  it  caiutot  be  separated  from  the  strougly  fortified  city 
ODEski  Hisearlik,  which,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  it,  crtjwus  a  lofty  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Scamander, 
htrinff  been  built  simultaueounly  with  it,  and  having  been  together 
with  it  the  key  to  the  road  which  leads  through  the  Talloy  of  the 
SfluoAnder  into  Asia  Kiuor. 

'I  have  further  proved  that  the  accumulation  of  ancient  ruins  and 
i^>m^  which  exceeds  sixteen  metres  in  depth  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik, 
is  quite  insignificant  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  as  well  as  at  Kski  Hissarlik 
ud  on  Mount  Fulu  Dagh,  and  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  only  two 
plsc£s  in  the  Troad  where  the  most  ancient  human  ecttlomouts  ought 
to  hsTo  existed,  and  where  the  archaeologist  might  confidently  expect 
to  find  a  rich  abundance  of  most  aucient  prehistoric  ruins,  nanielyi 
Knidinnla  Topch  (Dardani^  and  Palrcsccpsis),  and  the  Chalidagh 
(Cebtene).  I  have  proved  Uiat  the  meet  ancient  remains  on  all  these 
«t«,  scanty  as  they  are,  belong  most  prolMihly  to  the  period  between 
the  ninth  and  the  fifth  centuries  B.o.,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  among 
ttitm  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

'  By  my  exploration  of  the  "  heroic  tombs,"  I  have  further  proved, 
thai  the  tumulus  which  by  Uomer  and  the  tradition  of  all  antiquity 
1^  been  attributed  to  Achilles,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  two  tuuuli 
"*cribod  to  Antilochns  and  Patroclns,  cannot  claim  a  higher  anti- 
^uijlbftn  the  ninth  century  b.c,  that  is  to  say,  the  Homeric  age ; 
^^^^L  whereas 
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'^r1lerefl8  the  tumulus,  to  which  tradition   poiutod  as  the 
Protiwihius,  may  with  the  very  greatest  probability  be  attrS 
the  ago  of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik,  which  perished  in 
calamity.     Hy  excavations  in  this  tumulus  have  also  coi 
ancient  tradition  which  brought  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Ilii 
Europe  and  not  from  Asia.* 

The  highly  important  inference  thus  drawn  from 
cavation  of  the  mound  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Hel 
forms  a  fit  transition  to  the  view  of  the  whole  questio: 
light  of  history  and  tradition.  It  gives  a  striking  con 
of  the  conclusions  long  since  formed  from  abundant  indi 
not  the  least  of  which  are  found  in  the  Homeric  poemi 
selves,  of  a  connection  in  race  and  language,  intcrcou] 
conflict,  between  the  peoples  who  dwelt  round  the  i 
northern,  and  eastern  shores  of  the  jT^ean,  before  th 
of  recorded  history.  But  our  first  approach  to  sure 
ground,*  though  still  envelope<l  in  the  mists  of  tradition, 
very  uncertain  date,  is  the  great  Hellenic  colonization  i 
Minor,  an  ejioch  from  which  we  may  look  backwards  as 
forwards.  The  Homeric  poems  were  Its  choicest  prodat 
the  germs  of  the  legends  which  they  have  immortalizi 
doubtless  supplied  by  the  local  traditions  of  the  great  0 
of  former  ages,  brought  to  a  climax — in  actual  fact,  i 
as  in  the  legend — by  the  destruction  of  Troy.  To  the  rl 
such  a  catastrophe,  and  to  its  occurrence  long  before  th^ 
colonization,  we  have  now  the  consentient  witness  of  1 
remains  and  of  historical  tradition.  There  can  no  lon| 
doubt  that  the  TEolian  and  Achnpan  settlers  found  in  th< 
the  local  tradition  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  rich  in  the  ] 
and  agricultural  resources  of  the  region  and  powerful 
subject  allies,  which  had  perished  at  the  hands  of  enem 
catastrophe  so  striking,  that  its  fame  had  spread  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia,  and  even  as  far  as  Egypt.f 
strife  of  an  unknown  age  the  Greek  colonists  might  we 
prototype  of  the  struggle  by  which  their  own  fooling  w 
good  ;  and,  even  if  the  tradition  did  not  (as  more  pro 
did)  make  their  own  ancestors  parties  to  that  ancient 


*  Wc  say  this,  not  at  all  as  neglecting  or  duporaging  tho  striking 
orevidunw),  which  tUe  Egyptian  mou iimonlB  supply,  to  tho  oxieteiico 
of  tribcH  bearing  tho  nomea  of  fho  Trojona  and  tlifir  allies,  at  ths 
ItuniSGH  II.  fiiKl  III.:  hut  these  fragmentary  uotiova  of  UanUnians 
rriaati,  Lyriana  aiid  tho  reet^  await  further  dlBcuBfiioa  to  sot  tlicm  in 
historic  li^ht. 

t  The  Kf:c>T^^"  Ic'gendA  of  Paris  iind  Holcn  and  MeneUus  ftre  bmi 
rcndent  of  Herodotus :  tlieee  and  the  Semitic^  aa  well  &«  the  local  trad 
«bly  dibcuaadd  by  Karl  Miilieuhoff,  *  Dout«ch6  Altdnumskonde.' 
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ild  uniredly  import  into  it  their  own  heroic  legends;  the 
Peloponnesians  ascribing-  the  conquest  to  the  Atrida?,  the 
northern  Acho^ns  makin?  Achilles  its  great  hr-ro,  the  lontans 
bringing  in  Ulysses;  and  so  with  the  rest.  The  existence  of 
such  a  local  tradition  is  signally  attested  by  the  legend,  which 
vrfiod  in  the  Mliad'  itself,  and  repeated  in  numerous  forms,  of 
I  revived  Trojan  kingdom  under  /Eneas  and  his  line,  after  the 
dMtrnction  of  the  city  by  the  Greeks  (*  Iliad,'  xx.  307-8): — 

^^  '  Nvv  Zt  St;  Au'Ciao  ^(7;  TfuLurfriv  avaitij 

^H  xttl  iraiSwv  -jraiStiy  rot.  kcv  fjitTOTrnrBf  -ymnwau' 

^H       *But  still  Eneas'  might  shall  o*er  the  Trojans  reign, 
^1         And  sous  sncceed  to  sous,  uutil  the  line  bhall  ond.* 

This  prophecy  has  the  value  of  an  historical  tradition ;  for 

Knlly  Homer  would  never  have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 
don,  save  to  represent  what  was  believed  in  the  poet's  time 
(ohftve  been  an  historical  fact.*  May  not  the  influence  of  this 
local  tradition  be  recognized  in  the  spirit  which  makes  Hector 
onlv  second  to  Achilles,  and  in  the  special  sympathies  shown 
wilh  other  heroes  on  the  Trojan  side,  especially  -/Eneas  and 
Sirpedon,  and  Priam  himself?  And  if  the  local  tradition  was 
preserved  till  it  appeared  full-blown  in  the  poetry  of  the  '  Iliad,' 
ire  have  the  strongest  presumption  for  the  truth  of  that  other 
local  tradition,  which  made  the  Greek  Ilium  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  glories  of 'divine  I lios.*  The  links  of  connection,  indeed,, 
are  severed  in  both  cases,  though — thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Schliemann  and  the  discussions  he  has  started — their  restora- 
tion by  the  efforts  of  scholars  and  archa-ologists  is  no  longer 
btjpeless.  Meanwhile  the  ruins  of  *  the  burnt  city'  in  the  heart 
J^he  fortrcsi-hill  of  Hissnrlik,  now  laid  open  for  all  visitors 
^■pe,  are  the  tangible  type  of  that  primitive  tale  of  dominion, 
WRth,  and  ruin,  long-enduring  strife  and  final  destruction, 
which  hong  about  the  spot  for  ages,  till  it  was  wrought  into  the 
plory  of  the  '  Iliad.' 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  Dr.  Schliemann  justly  claims  to  have 
I'^'ealed,  not  the  very  Troy  of  Homer^ — that  is,  such  a  city  as 
8ny  one  with  a  sense  of  poetry  must  know  that  the  poet  or  poets 
ftf  the  *  llia<l  *  created  by  investing  the  circumstances  of  their 
own  age  with  the  forms  of  imagination — but,  as  be  is  careful  to 
>bow  in  the  title  of  his  third  chapter,  as  throughout  his  book, 
thp  pri7neval  city  whose  fate  gave  birth  to  the  Homeric  legend, 

onr  present  object  is  to  ^'ve  a  brood  view  of  results,  avoiding  the 

(1  deUiild  of  dlacuiuioD,  wu  refer  tlie  rnuler,  wtio  may  i^ish  to  follow  out 

'<ttMAion  of  tlifi  coutinuity  between  tho  beroic  and  the  hifiloric  Ilium,  to 

lUlaffy's  masterly  evny  in  the  Fifth  Appendix  tu  'Troju.' 

I  However 
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However  the  enthusiastic  hopes  with  which  he  begBD  his  w( 
may  have  coloured  some  of  his  phrases,  he  frankly  announml 
the  disappointment  of  those  hopes,  in  their  literal  sense,  in  bis 
original  letters  from  Hissarlik  ;  *  and  during  the  last  ten  vean 
he  has  reiterated  his  true  meaning  as  consistently  as  certain  of 
his  critics  have  persistently  misrepresented  him.  He  now  telh 
us  that  he  had  supposed  his  contributions  to  the  Trojan  question 
to  have  been  finished  by  the  publication  of  '  Ilios ;'  but  there 
was  still  a  misgiving  that  would  not  sufTor  him  to  rest.  With 
his  characteristic  readiness  to  give  up  preconceived  ideas  fur 
what  seemed  the  truth,  he  bad  accepted  the  paradox,  thrit  rich 
and  powerful  Troy,  whose  long  resistance  and  final  fate  h»d 
been  a  wonder  of  the  world,  was  a  petty  fortress  with  an  arcs 
no  larger  than  one  of  the  squares  of  London  I  But  it  is  first 
and  third  thoughts,  rather  than  second,  that  are  best ;  an^^ 
he  meditated  over  the  traditional  fame  of  the  city  and  the  ^^ 
from  the  hints  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  records  to  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Homer,  he  resolved  on  a  new  search,  with, 
express  object  of  testing  the  magnitude  of  the  original  city. 

The  result  of  his  labours  in  1882  is  now  given  to 
world  In  'Troja,'  as  a  supplement  to  his  *  llios,'  with  the  same 
profusion  of  careful  work  and  unsparing  cost  in  the  text  mkI 
illustrations.  Among  its  special  characteristics  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  Virchow's  saying, '  And  now  the  treasure-digt'er 
has  become  a  scholar;'  for  we  are  simply  amazed  at  ih« 
industry  and  learning  with  which  he  has  ransacked  the  Museums 
of  Europe  and  the  writings  of  archaeologists,  to  bring  evert 
object  he  has  discovered  into  comparison  with  other  exampN'^ 
and  so  to  determine  its  probable  place  in  prehistoric  timt^ 
Among  the  valuable  subsidiary  contributions  of  Virchow  and 
others,  at  whom  it  pleases  critics  to  sneer  as  the  eTrUovpoh 
Professor  Sayce's  Preface  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  relation 
of  the  discoveries  to  our  daily  growing  knowledge  of  the 
primeval  civilization  of  Western  Asia. 

To  aid  his  judgment  on  the  whole  constructive  features  of 
the  ruins,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  of  discovering  new  and  mote 
important  buildings,  Dr,  Schliemann  engaged  the  services  ^ 
two  skilful  architects,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  \Villiam  DSrpfeld,  haJ 
had  four  years'  experience  in  the  great  German  diggings  at 
Olympia.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  this  professional  asslstanrt! 
was  another  proof  that  second  thoughts  are  not  always  the  heiU 
Readers  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  former  works  will  remember  that  be 
first  supposed  himself  to  have  found  the  remains  of  primeval  Tn>/ 


Sw  *  Troy  and  its  Eemalns,*  pp.  18-20,  305,  345-0,  &c,  written 
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b  tLe  stone  substructions  upon  the  original  surface  of  the  hill, 

DQt  that  he  afterwards  recojijoizetl  tlicui   in  the  great  stratum  of 

calcined   bricks  (the  third  above   the  surface),  which,   besides 

these  marks  of  a  tremendous  conRngration,  contained  (as  he  then 

ibonghl)  the  ten  *  treasures  '  of  gnld,  silver,  and  electrum,  bronze 

vmour,  arms,  and  implements,  with   innumerable  other  objects 

indicative  of  civilization  and  commerce.     But  now  the  architects 

have  convinced  him  that  these  strata  of  calcined  bricks  have  for 

the  most  part  fallen  from  the  superstructures  of  buildings  raised 

on  the  stone  foundations  of  the  second  stratum.      It  is  this  second 

iiratum,  therefore,  which   he   now  regards  as  the  chief  primeval 

I  city  of  Troy,  the  kernel — so  to  speak — of  the  whole  hill  ;  while 

^Mikird  is  reduced  to  insignificant  dimensions.    Of  the  thousands 

^B^rcts,  the  types  of  which  are  described  in  *  llios  '  as  belonging 

^Be  third  stratum,  by  far  the  greater  number,  including  all  the 

nbsures,'  must  now  be  referred   to   the  second  ;  and,  in   the 

Sof  future  discrimination,    Dr.  Schliemann   proposes  as  a 
the  marks  of  intense  heat  which  characterize  this  one  stratum 
^  among  all  the  others  on  the  hill,  and  thus  assimilate  its 
nie  to  that  of  Troy, 

Another  interesting  sign  of  the  importance  of  this  settlement 
u,  that  it  alone,  except  the  topmost  stratum  of  the  Greek  Ilium, 
vu  founded  on  a  platform  of  earth  levelled  and  consolidated 
»bove  the  ruins  of  the  first;  and  its  long  duration  is  attested 
by  the  new  discovery  of  two  distinct  ages  in  its  buildings.  In 
It  vere  brought  to  light  the  foundations  o[  six  large  edifices,  much 
loo  considerable,  and  occupying  much  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  imall  area  of  the  hill,  to  be  explicable  on  any  other 
bvpothesis  than  that  to  which  we  ventured  to  adhere  even  when 
it  WM  abandoned  by  Dr.  Schliemann,*  that,  as  in  the  mounds 
of  Nineveh,  this  was  really  the  sacred  and  royal  quarter,  the 
Citadel  or  Pergamus,  with  the  ordinary  habitations  on  the  lower 
plateau,  their  less  durable  structure  being  a  sufficient  cause  of 
their  having  vanished. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  Lower  City  has  been  signally  confirmed  by 
the  unexpected  discovery  of  two  more  gates  of  this  '  second  city,* 
w  addition  to  the  one  previously  found  at  the  south-western 
*Qgle;  like  it,  they  are  double,  and  enclosed  by  walls  which  had 
fvidently  supported  great  buildings.  One  of  these  gates  is  on  the 
■'>uth,  the  other  on  the  south-east ;  both  therefore  opening  on  to 
the  plateau.  The  inference  is  obvious.  Had  the  primitive  city 
heen  a  small  fortress  confined  to  the  hill,  both  the  nature  of  the 
pound  and  the  requirements  of  defence  would  have  prescribed 

,  ''QoftftetJy  B«view/ April,  1874;  cf. 'Troy  and  Us  Remains,' Pw/.  pp.  xvl xvii. 
VoL  157. — No,  313,  N  otvc 
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one  gate  only,  namely,  the  south-weatprn  one,  giving  an 
down  tbe  slope  oi  the  hill  into  the  main  road,  which  still 
at  its  base.  Dr.  Schliemann  proved  (in  '  Ilios*)  that  this 
had  been  used  by  successive  settlers,  and  supposed  it  to  have 
renewed  for  similar  reasons  in  each  of  the  cities  till  the  lliuffl 
of  Homer,  whose  'Sc;ean  Gate  '  it  representwl,  in  this  seTueoBhf, 
But  the  new  light  now  obtained  h;u  reminded  him  of  what  ii 
clear  from  the  '  Iliad  '  (vi.  390-3),  that  the  Scaean  Gate  did  not 
belong  to  the  Pergamus,  but  led  out  of  the  Lower  City  onto  the 
plain ;  and  its  site  is  now  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  ADcicflt 
walls.  The  discovery  of  two  more  gates,  then,  raises  a  stronjjpifr 
sumption  that  they  connected  the  Pergamus  with  a  lower  cilj. 

To  put  this  presumption  to  the  proof,  Dr.  Schliemann  pro- 
ceeded to  a  more  systematic  excavation  of  considerable  portioQi 
of  the  plateau,  with  results  which  show  that,  while  his  ovd 
special  work — the  search  for  Troy — is  ended,  large  gleaningi 
remain  for  future  explorers  on  the  site  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium. 
We  must,  having  regard  to  our  present  subject,  pass  by  his  , 
most  interesting  discovery  of  a  grand  theatre,  where  tbe  spec-  ' 
tators  could  look  out  over  the  scene-wall  upon  the  Hellespoot 
and  the  hills  beyond,  just  as  the  Athenians  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus  had  the  sea  and  Salamis  in  full  view;  as  well  as  of 
a  Corinthian  portico,  house-walls,  mosaic  floors,  painted  put- 
tery,  and  remains  of  sculpture.  Nearly  all  these  monumenUof 
the  historic  Ilium  belong  to  the  Roman  age,  rather  than  the 
Greek  and  Macedonian ;  but  the  general  course  of  the  wall 
built  by  Lysimachus,  the  great  restorer  of  the  city  after  tbe 
Macedonian  conquest,  was  traced  partly  by  blocks  of  masonrr, 
partly  by  the  levelling  of  the  rock  lor  its  foundations. 

From  the  epoch  of  that  Maced^jnian  restoration  we  can  miff 
look  back  on  the  state  in  which  Alexander  found  the  city,  Rwl 
trace  its  previous  history  by  the  light  of  this  new  exploratioo. 
Of  all  the  jwttery  and  other  objects,  that  specially  characteiiff 
the  strata  of  Hissarlik,  below  the  topmost  or  Hellenic  down  to 
the  second  or  Trojan — the  8rd,  4th,  5ih,  and  (ith  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann— 7iot  a  vestige  has  heenfuurul  on  the  jtlateau.*  Unless  this 
result  should  be  affected  by  future  exploration,  it  follows  tbst 
these  four  settlements  were  confined  to  the  hill,  and  that  uo 
lower  city  existed  during  the  ages  between  the  great  catastrophe 
and  the  Macedonian  restoration ;  a  fact  of  supreme  importaQoe 
in  the  lesser  controversy  which  is  still  open. 

But  the  result  vital  to  Dr.  Schliemann*s  last  great  problem  is» 

•  For  tho  8ftke  of  perfect  Rcrnracy.an  exception  mnst  be  made  iti  favour  itft|* 
5th  city,  tho  site  of  which  was  enlarged  liy  filling:  up  tho  hollovr  ljt;twoi.-a  tho  hill 
B&d  the  plateau;  but  this  was  an  extuoBion  of  iho  hill-6ite  rather  ihiui  a  k>*c? 
city  nrnpcrly  ao  culled.  In  fact  the  area  of  tho  hill  was  neottsarUjf  extcadedbf 
the  tarowiiig  down  of  the  dtOrtM  of  each  Bucceaaivo  ficitleaiti&t. 
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excavations  on  the  plateau  yielded  pottery  of  the  very 

kind  as  that  which  is  cbnracteristic,  not  only  of  the  second, 

but  of  the  first  city  on  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik  ;  giving  decisive 

prnof  that,  after  all,  as  every  one  would  infer  from  the  legend, 

i4ik1  IS  Dr.  Scbliemann  felt   sure   at   first,  though   he  yielded  to 

Hiapparent  evidence  which  often  prevails  over  the  instinct  of 

^R — for   who   has   not  often   thus   yielded  a  firm  conviction 

[vlucb  he  has  at  last  found  right? — that  (he primitive  Troy  was  a 

<ity  on  theplaUau^  with  only  its  citadcly  or  Pergamus^  on  liii&arlik. 

Nor  ii  it  wonderful   that  he  has  found  no  buildings — for  those 

ouui<Je  the  citadel  were  doubtless   frail   structures  of   unburnt 

i^'ks  which  the   rain   has  merged  in  the  soil,  while  timber  and 

^H^se   worth  anything   would   be  carrieil   off  by  the  peasants 

^wie  villages  are  still  adorned  with  the  sculptured  blocks  of  the 

Crock  Ilium  ;  nor  that  his  search  for  the  cjty  wall  (*  cyclopean  '  or 

f^rtherwi*e)  has  proved  vain,  though  he  has   found  places  where 

itbe  rock   was  levelled  for   it,  with  continuity  sufficient  for  him 

to  venture    to   indicate   its  course   on   the   map.     But    a    more 

<lefmite  explanation  is  at  hand.     Accepting   the  tradition  as  we 

jm?  disposed  to  read  it,  the  new  settlers  (call  them  TEneadae  or 

what  you  will),  occupying  the  site  desolated  by  the  catastrophe, 

Would  first  take  possession  of  the  hill  only,  and,  in  the  renewed 

troubles  and  invasions  to   which  tradition    testifies,  there   they 

Ami  tbeir  successors  seem  to  have  remained,  using  part  of  the 

reins  of  the    lower  city  for  their  own    buildings,   and    leaving 

tlie  rest  to  ravage  and  decay.    We  have  even  a  positive  tradition, 

prrserved  by  Strabo  (siii.  p.  599),  that  ArchEeanax  of  Mitylene 

baill  the   walls  of  Sigeum   with    the  stones  of  Troy,  that  is, 

probably,  the  blocks  from  the  walls  of  the  lower  city. 

What  remains  on  the  plateau  is,  the  indestructible  fragments 
<ii pottery,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  justly  calls  the  'comucopiae  of 
atchapologtcal  science.'  Here  we  can  have  no  argument  witli 
th«  objector  who  reminds  us  that,  as  one  plain  pipkin  is  very 
like  another  in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples,  the  character  of 
potter)  is  a  fallacious  test  of  the  age  and  race  of  the  makers. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  interpretation  may  often  be 
uncertain,  as  in  the  practical  use  of  every  science.  But  the 
critic  who  flings  this  general  objection  at  the  hcails  of  archa'o- 
logi&ts  might  as  well  say  that,  because  one  daub  of  paint  is  very 
like  another,  it  is  hopeless  to  assign  the  work  of  a  great  artist 
to  its  true  author.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  a  full  right  to  say  *  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  discoverer  to  waste  his  time  in 
fiiving  his  critics  elementary  lessons  in  archipologicol  science,' 
Tbenp  is  a  *  ceramic'  science  ;  and  we  are  content  to  accept  its 
flMU  and    rejtults   from    Newton  and    Birch,   Virchow   and 
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Dumont ;  and,  if  there  be  any  cliaracterislic  pottery  in  all 
world,  it  is  that  of  the  chief  types  distinctive  of  the  first  i 
second   strata  on  Hissarlik,  the  plateau  at  its  base,  and 
tumulus  of  Protesilaus  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Such,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  the  'Iliad'  and  of  hist 
to  the  site  of  Troy,  is  the  main  outline  of  the  evidence  on  vt\ 
wc  may  decide  the  twofold  question : — Was  there  such  a  cil 
the  Troy  which  gave  birth  to  the  Homeric  legend? — and, 
Dr.  Schliemann  found  it?     We  may  well  be  content  with 
following  brief  answer,  considering  that  it  comes  from  an  ai 
gonist  of  Dr.  Schliemann  on  certain  points,  and  one  as  strem 
in  this  controversy  as  he  is  eminent  for  learning  and  ability 
*The  UiTtje  city^  which  extended  over  the  plateau  and  had 
a  few  buildings  on  the  mound,  would,  in  this  view  [which 
writer  is  propounding],  be  non- Hellenic  and  prehistoric.    We: 
as  it  seems  to  me,  quite  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  (his  was  tlte 
the  sieye  and  capture  of  which  yace  rise  to  the  leprnd  of  TVoj 
And  again  : — ^  Dr.  Schliemann  has  proved  that  Hissarlik  wi 
seat  of  human  habitation  from  a  prehistoric  age.     This  has 
been  proved  for  any  other  place  which  could  claim  to  be 
site  of  Homeric  Troy.     Assuming  that  "the  tale  of  Troy' 
founded  on  a  central   fact — i.e.  that  a   very  old    town,  ph 
as  the  Iliad  roughly  indicates,  was  once  besieged  and  laki 
the  claim  of  Hissarlik  to  be  the  site  of  tliat  town   is  now 
definite  and  unique.      Thux  fur,  Dr.  Schliemann^s  arffume 
unansicerableJ  ^ 

After  these  admissions,  the  question  whether  '  the  intell!) 
opinion  of  Greece '  accepted  or  rejected  the  claim,  that  the  Gi 
Ilium  stood  on  the  site  of  Homer's  Troy,  seems  little  more 
a  scholastic  exercise,  maintaining  the  paradox,  ^Malim 
Platone  errare,  quam  rum  lliensibus  rccte  senlire.'  Onlyj 
this  case,  Fiato  himself  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony 
favour  of  the  Ilians.  Quoting  the  famous  passage  of  Hoi 
about  the  building,  first  of  Dardania  on  the  foot-hills  of 
and  afterwards  of  Sacred  Tlios  in  the  Plain^  he  adds :  % — * 
we  say  that  llins  was  founded  by  a  removal  from  the  hei( 
into  a  large  and  fair  plain,  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevj 
watered  by  several  rivers  which  flow  down  from  their  sol 
in  Ida  ;'  on  which  Mr.  Jcbh  frankly  remarks  that,  '  if  Plato  had 
wished  to  indicate  Hissarlik,  as  distinguished  from  Bounai* 
basbi,  he  could  scarcely  have  described  it  better.'  Add  to  lbi« 
that,  besides  the  inferences  drawn  from  such  evidence  »• 
llerodotus's  account  of  the  visit  of  Xerxes,  and  the  absence  oi 


•  Profewwr  Jebb.  *  Tho  Roins  at  Uiasarlik.*  p.  6. 

t  'Homeric  and  Hellenic  Iljum,'  p.  1.  %  Plato,  'Legg.'p.  68i 
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diction  of  the  Ilian  claim  down  to  the  time  of  Alex- 

i  passage  of  Plato  is  till  then  the  sole  explicit  trsti- 

the  site  ;  and  surely*  we  could  have  no  more  decisive 

to  *the  intelligent  opinion  of  Greece.' 

t   this   plain  testimony,  there    is    little   force   in    the 

inference  drawn  from  the  strong  assertions  (in  which 

self  joins)  of  the  utter  and  final  destruction  of  Troj. 

t  *  opinion'  on  a  question  of  history  and  topography  is 

'erred  from  the  fervid  utterances  of  poets  and  rhetoricians, 

Dg  on  the  popular  and  religious  belief  in  the  fate  which 

Hen  Priam  and  his  race  and  city  for  their  crimes  against 

and  her  gods?     It  was  the  ancient  Troy,  of  whose  fate 

ike;  nor  did  they  ever  point  to  the  site  of  its  desolation 

n.     Or   if  we  suppose  that   the  orator  Lycurgus,  f(*r 

speaking    just   before    the    restoration    promised    by 

r  was  carried  into  effect,  had  the  true  site  in    mind, 

s  might  literally  apply  to  the  state  in  which  the  lower 

beneath  the  eyes  of  one  looking  down  on  it  from   the 

Ullage*  (as  Strabo  calls  it)  on  the  hill.     For  the  rest,  we 

pnt  to  leave  this  part  of  the  question  to  the  argument  of 

ir  MabafTy  in  the  fifth  Appendix  to  'Troja.' 

only  practical  importance  of  Mr.  Jebb's  view  of  Greek 

I  lies  in  the  confirmation  it  might  give  to  his  peculiar 

tf  the  strata  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  by  inter{>osing  an 

D  gulf,  in  place  of  the  evidence  of  continuous  habitation, 

the  destruction  of  Troy  and  the  historical  settlement 

ite  by  the  /Kolian  colonists.     When  his  theory  was  first 

d  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review*  (April,  1881),  we  ofTeretl 

ejections,*  to  which  we  still  ailherc,  with  the  respect  due 

contemporary,  which  could  only  be  increased  when  we 

he    authorship  of  the   article.       That  theory,  as  since 

k1  by  its  distinguished  author,  is  briefly  stated  thus: — 

afi  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  tliought  of  denying  that  romainfi 
lings,  belonging  to  Bovoral  auccesgive  periods,  are  fouud  at 
ve  depths.     But  1  would  refer  Bevoral  of  thesu  euccussive 

to  one  city,  viz.  the  historic  Greek  Ilinm — in  three  (or 
'  four)  Buccesflive  phases — and  only  ono  "  stratmn,*'  or  two  at 
it«  to  efkrlier  settlers.'  —  Jebb,  *The  Buinfi  at  Hissarlilc,' 
d7. 

last  words  indicate  Xh^X  second  stratum  (the  first  being  but 
illy  distinguished  from  it)  in  which,  with  its  lower  city,  we 
en  that  Mr.  Jebb  virtually  recognizes  the  primitive  Troy, 
rd  he  leaves  in  doubt,  as  possibly  the  jl'.olic  Ilium  in  its 


•  •  Quarterly  Beview/  July,  1881. 
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earliest  phase;  and  he  denies  the  sixth  (or  '  Ljdian '),  for  tbe* 
defence  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  replies  by  Schlie- 
mann  and  Virchow  in  *Troja.'  There  remain  in  quesiion, 
then,  three  strata,  the  4th  and  5th,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
regards  as  prehistoric,  and  the  7th,  of  only  <)J  feet  deep,  in 
which  he  tinds  all  that  is  left  of  the  historic  Ilium — Greek, 
Macedonian,  and  Koniau  (besides  the  remains  on  the  platcftti): 
while  Mr,  Jebb  regards  this  topmost  stratum  as  Roman  onUy 
the  5th  as  Macedonian,  and  the  4th  as  the  remains  of  the 
Greek  city  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Falling,  as  we  think,  into  the  trap  of  a  priori  symmetry,  ht 
pairs  off  these  two  strata  against  two  epochs  in  the  known 
history  of  Ilium.  The  'village,*  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  famed 
for  its  temple  '  small  and  plain  '  of  the  llian  Athena,  was  takeft 
by  a  stratagem  by  Charidemus,  a  captain  of  mercenaries,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Great  (B.C.  359).  lt» 
destruction  in  this  hasty  surprise  is  improbable,  nor  is  it 
asserted  ;  but  its  ruins  furnish  Mr.  Jebb's  explanation  of  ibe 
4th  stratum.  The  city,  thus  strangely  assumed  to  have  lain  14 
ruins  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  when  it  was  visited  by  Aid- 
ander,  who  certainly  found  it  and  its  temple  standing  when  be 
betowed  on  it  honours  and  promises  of  aggrandizement,  *»* 
splendidly  restored  by  Lysimachus  about  B.C.  3(X),     During  tht 

first    Mithridatic  War   it  was   taken    by   the    Marian    [" " 

Fimbria  (B.C.  85  or  84),  and  speedily  retaken  by  Sk 
event  again  unlikely  to  have  involved  its  utter  de^^ 
And  so  Strabo  simply  tells  us,  that  Fimbria  and  ^ 
•damaged'  or  'maltreated'  (eKajceoa-av)  the  city,  and  t) 
*ciMnforted  the  Ilians  by  many  restorations.'  Whco 
writing  two  centuries  after  the  cveot,  repeats  the  ' 
Fimbria, — that  he  had  taken  in  ten  days  the  city  ii*at 
withstood  Agamemnon  for  ten  years,  and  de*Tmv«*d  it 
utterly  than  the  Greeks  had  done,  so  t!  a] 

saved,  not   a   temple   nor   an   idol  (t- 
Palladium) — who  does  not  detect  the  i 
he  is  following?     Yet  this  event  i- 
the  Macedonian  city,  tho  fifth  stj 
above  this,  in  the  n  ■   ■     ■      ' 
only  recognize  the  f 
Cffsars.     This  i 
keystone  of  ihr 

The  que 
the   grnnr 
Troy,  I 
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it  have  expecte<l  on  the  part  of  Greek  colonists, 
ig  a  new  city  ftb*)ve  the  abandoned  habitations  of  former 
Its  of  the  liitl  (such  as  the  Trrres  and  Cimmcriann^ 
i  tradition,  preserved  hy  Strabo,  places  there  before  its 
jon  b_v  the  Lytlians) ;  but  how  can  this  entirely  new 
ion  possibly  denote  the  restoration  begun  by  Sulla  and 
•on  by  the  Cfpsars  ?  Any  doubt  as  to  the  answer  is  at 
ttnoved  by  the  testimony  of  the  architectural  remains; 
which — Greek  and  Roman  alike — are  found  ahove  the 
I  platform,  and  within  the  topmost  stratum  of  GJ  feet. 
Is  no  escape  from  this  decisive  test.  According  to  the 
all  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  remains  must  be  lying 
!  irremediable  ruin  below  the  plane  of  demarcation,  and 
t  it  must  be  Roman  only.  The  remains,  if  any,  of  the 
[  small  temple,  ou^ht  to  be  in  the  fourth  stratum  ;  those 
temple  built  by  Lysimachus,  in  the  ffth  ;  for  the  blocks 
pertainly  not  work  their  way  upwards  in  the  hill.  But 
her  of  these  strata  is  there  a  single  fragment  of  Greek 
tor  indeed  any  other  vestige  of  Greek  habitation;  while 
the  limit  were  found — besides  a  Roman  gateway  and 
—the  remains  of  walls,  Alacedonian  as  well  as  Roman, 
two  Doric  temples,  one  smaller  and  older,  of  which  we 
>t  stay  to  speak,  the  other  of  white  marble,  whose  capitals. 
And  other  sculptures,  are  unmistakably  of  the  hne  Greek 
jbich  marks  the  age  of  its  erection  by  Lysimachus.  And, 
plete  the  demonstration,  this  temple,  which  Appian 
y  declares  to  have  been  first  burnt  and  then  utterly 
vA  by  Fimbria,  reveals  the  hand  of  the  Roman  restorer 
side  with  the  original  Macetionian  \tork, 
rrhole  case  is  summ***!  up  by  Dr.  Diirpfeld,  who  is  most 
to  guard  himself  from  giving  any  opinion  beyond  his 
urince  as  an  architect: — "Dr.  Schliemann's  statement, 
Greek  or  Roman  architectural  remains  are  found  at  a 
depth  than  t  metres  (6 J  feel)  can  be  contradicted  by  no 
ice  it  exactly  ffefso'ibes  the  facts. ^*  In  this  stratum  also 
id  Greek  inscriptions  and  coins  and  painted  pottery  of 
rcdonian  as  well  as  the  Roman  age,  and  other  distinct 
tf  Hellenic  habitation,  which  are  equally  ^conspicuous 
r  absence'  in  the  whole  scries  ol  the  other  strata, 
the  clecisive  Lritmtischehi  (to  use  Virchow's  hapnv 
;ion  of  the  term),  we  have  the  complete  absenc 
\PordSy  and  lampSy  and  the  presence  of  rude  stone-in 


in  the  'Times,*  Miu-cli  22nd,  and  in  t)ie  *Allgemeino  Ze|r 
Ui,  1883;  Asd  to  the  nme  etTect  before  in  tltf)  *  Atlgemeiuo  Zel 
,1882. 
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menls,  primitive  idols,  and  the  famous  'owl  vases'  with 
characteristics,  which  Mr.  Sayce  has  now  proved,  by  the  similar 
forms  on  Chaldiran  and  Hittite  cylinders,  to  denote  the  ancieoc 
Asiatic  goddess  'Athi,  the   original  of  the  Trojan  Ate,  wbottn 
the  Greeks   identified   with   Athena,   if  indeed   their  real  c^| 
nection  was  not  still  closer.     Thus  even  in  religion,  as  wcU^P 
in  their  stage  of  civilization,  these  prehistoric  strata  give  evi- 
dence of  a  continuity,  attested  also  by  the  slight  division  betwf 
their  ruins,  in  striking  contrast  to  their  complete  severam 
all  respecrts  from  the  Hellenic  stratum  above  them. 

The  case  of  the  pottery,  in  particular,  is  discussed  by  Virc 
(in  Appendix  VI.)  with  his  characteristic  union  of  scientific 
precision  and  caution,  resulting  in  the  judgment,  'that 
earliest  traces  of  Hellenic  culture  are  met  with  not  Jar  below 
surface  of  the  hill.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  approach  to  tbe 
rudiments  of  Greek  forms  is  a  fruitful  topic  for  future  study. 
What  further  remains  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  new  facts  for  the 
patient  investigation  of  archirologists,  by  that  strict  comparntive 
method  of  which  Dr.  Schlicmann  himself  has  set  tbe  example- 
As  we  have  said  before,  this  field  is  too  wide  to  be  entered  on 
here,  and  it  is  much  too  siMjn  to  express  a  decided  opinion  no 
most  of  the  nnvel  questions  it  involves.  It  may  not,  however, 
l>e  suprrfluous  to  warn  some  who  are  better  scholars  tUn 
arcbtcolofjists,  that  the  science  bristles  with  traps  as  dangerous 
to  ihem  as  the  old  Scotch  *calthrops*  lathe  Antiquary  *s  cfaa^ 
which  did  damage  to  a  learned  professor.  JH 

It  would  l>e  unjust  to  Dr.  Schliemann  to  conclude  withonW 
word  respecting  certain  new  discoveries,  which  give  a  sjwcial 
interest  to  his  latest  work.  Among  the  buildings  of  the  primi- 
tive Troy,  are  two  edifices  side  by  side,  showing  in  their  plan — 
with  the  threefold  division  of  porch,  sanctuary,  and  inner 
chamber — the  exact  prototype  of  the  Greek  temple. 

He  has  found  that  the  Trojans,  like  the  Babel-builders  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  erected  their  edifices  of  crude  bricks,  and  bunit 
the  walls  in  situ  after  their  erection.  His  description  of  tb* 
appearance  presented  by  the  ruins,  and  the  clear  opinion  which 
the  architects  formed  on  the  spot,  put  beyond  all  doubt  the  M 
of  the  process,  to  which  we  have  parallels  in  one  stage  of  the 
famous  Birs-i-Nimroud,  in  the  Scotch  vitrified  forts,  and  in  the 
Ancient  *  burnt  city  of  Aztulan,'  in  Wisconsin,  described  w 
Dr.  Schliemann  by  an  American  correspondent.  ^m 

Walls    thus    treated,   as    well  as   those    built   (as   are   all  ^M 
foumlation-irafh  of  Trov)  of  un wrought   stones,   would  pres^* 
rude    and   somewhat    unstable    ends.     Accordingly,   where  ihc 
ends  of  the  side-walls  of  the  temples,  gates,  and   other  builu' 
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ues,  formetl  part  of  tlio  front  or  portico,  thpy  wero  faced  witli 
soliil  upright  jambs  of  timber  (six  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
warlv  5  feet),  resting  on  wrouglit  stone  bases,  and  serving  the 
iliioble  purpose  of  buttresses  to  the  wall-ends  and  supports 
for  the  timber  architrave  above.  And,  just  as  that  timber 
arcbitrave  is  the  long  recognized  original  of  the  stone  archi- 
irare  of  a  Greek  portico,  so  we  now  learn  the  new  and  striking 
isncx  in  architectural  history,  that  these  upright  jambs,  now  first 
Ibnnd  at  Troy,  were  the  true  constructive  origin  of  the  *  anta* ' 
or'pamstades,*  which  serve  only  an  ornamental  purpose  in  the 
Greek  temple.  Not  that  any  complete  portico  has  survived 
ibe  conflagration ;  but  the  charred  lower  ends  of  the  timber 
aat7  are  found  standing  in  their  original  place  in  several  of  the 
buildings.* 


ParAftftdet  cm  the  ftvDt  tmU  nf  the  Intorol  walls  of  tlie  larger 
Trujaii  temple. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  whose  interest  in  tlie  famous  •  whorls' 
inir  have  been  confused  for  want  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
forgotten  industry  of  haml-spinning,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  added 
«  nute,  with  illustrations,  tracing  its  history  down  from  the 
<*rliestages  of  l-gypt  and  the  Bible  ;  and  little  doubt  can  now 
'Wnain  as  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  these  curious  objects,  of 
*faich  no  less  than  22,000  have  been  found  in  the  6ve  lower 
strata  at  Hissarlik.f     The  tohorl  or  whirl  was  simply  a  weight 

•V  'i.  -  FcrgTUBon  (one  nf  Dr.  Pclilicro&nn's  despiaod  ifUovpoi)  has 
•'-  Mlh  n  Terj'  idtvrcelinj;  ir<tiitit tonal  ♦xniiiiilo  nf  the  use  of  anUe 

k  i: ,  ,.:  ti  mpl*  of  TUeroia  ftt  Uliaminis  iu  AUicn..     {Seo  '  TrnjiC  p.  83.) 

t  Id  the  cooinut  of  tiiU  Abnndmiuo  with  the  very  few  foand  in  tlie  uppermoit 
*>nlum — uDil  ttievc  »1)  plain,  without  iiny  nf  tlio  rurinuB  Big^iiificant  patterns — 
*«  bie  another  decuivo  test  of  tho  non-IU-ilfnic  chnmctur  of  all  the  fire  lower 
«tiiu. 

fixed 
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fixed  as  a  ring  or  flange  on  ibe  spindle,  to  aid  the  rotatioi 
the  stick  by  its  momentum  ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  on  Egyptian 
and  Greek  pictures  of  spinning-,  of  which  Dr.  Schliemann  gives 
examples.*  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  dedicate  the  im- 
plements of  industry  as  votive  offerings,  and,  in  particular,  those 
of  spinning  to  the  patron  goddess  of  textile  work.  Her  famoas 
image,  the  Palladium,  we  arc  told  by  Apollodorus,  carried  the 
distaff  and  spindle,  and  so  it  is  figured  on  the  coins  of  Iliam, 
with  the  Avhorl  plainly  visible.  While  therefore  the  multitude 
of  these  objects  found  in  the  strata  testifies  to  a  necessary  in- 
dustry, Dr.  Schliemann  is  justified  in  regarding  them  as  votjve 
offerings  to  Athena  Ergane  ;  especially  as  he  has  now  found  a 
whorl  with  the  hole  still  filled  with  a  copper  pin,  by  which  it  may 
have  been  nailed  to  a  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian 
tombs  at  Thebes,  and  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  explored  bjr 
Dr.  Victor  Gross,  have  alike  yielded  spbidhs  wiUi  the  whorls 
still  Htickinff  on  them.  These  two  cases,  then,  may  serve  u 
typical  examples  of  their  common  and  sacred  use ;  and 
ultimate  destination  will  account  for  the  remarkable  pattei 
which  some  are  beyond  doubt  sacred,  and  probably  Ary 
emblems.  The  nttrmpt  to  dismiss  them  as  scratches  remind} 
us  of  Oidbuck's  retort  about  the  cleverness  of  some  people  ia 
playing  the  fool  where  nature  has  been  beforehand  with  tbem. 


1  tbtjl 

ArvM? 


The  last  War  of  Troy  ends,  like  the  first,  with  the  brief 
record,  TItOJA  FUIT^  in  the  certainty  of  its  primitive  existence,  I* 
well  as  the  reality  of  its  fate.  There  was  a  Troy,  and  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  found  It.  The  new  ten  years'  siege  is  finished 
by  a  victory  won,  not  by  hollow  stratagem,  but  by  unwearied 
labour  in  the  trenches,  animated  by  high  enthusiasm,  directed 
l>y  signal  skill,  and  illustrated  by  wide  and  varied  learning* 
The  author's  most  welcome  reward  is  perhaps  denoted  by  three 
letters  on  his  title-page  ;  his  reception  at  Oxfoni  was  the  fit 
crown  of  his  past  career.  Even  his  severest  critics,  whom  we 
will  not  believe  to  be  his  enemies,  will  join  us  in  regretting  the 
sacrifice  of  his  health,  and  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  io 
store  for  him  much  future  service  and  honour;  for,  amidst  all 
the  criticisms  which  have  appeared  during  the  few  weeks  since 
the  publication  of  '  Troja,*  we  have  not  seen  one  which  has  nOl 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  work  and  the  spint 
by  which  it  has  been  prompted  and  achieved.  ^M 

*  Tbn  subject  appears  also  on  the  boaatirul  cover  of  *  Tkqa,*  which  ii  wf^ 
the  firtistio  tute  of  Mr.  iiallftm  Murray. 
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Vni. — 1.  Biofjraphie  Univers^elle,  Anchnne  et  3fofhr7ie^ 
ivelle  edition.  45  tomes  imp.  Svo.  Paris,  1843-18G5, 
■Tf/Ze  Biographic  GSuerale.  Publiee  par  MM.  Firmin- 
lot  frercs  sous  la  dircctioa  de  M.  le  D'' Hoefer.  4G  tomes- 
L     Paris,  1852-18tiG. 

CI  w«r/i  of  a  '  Dictionary  of  National   Biography^     Edited 
«eslie  Stephen.     London,  18S^i. 

IE  biographical  part  of  literature/  said  Dr.  Johnson,   *  is 
what  I  love  the  best,'  and  his  remark  is  echoed  daily  in 
EkTts,  if  not  in  the  words,  of  hundreds  of  readers.    The  lives 
D  of  genius,  or  even  of  men  of  learning,  ore  always  of 
however  dead   may  be  their  writings.     How  many  are 
ho  care  nothing  for  'Rasselas,'  'The  Vanity  of  Human 
'or  the  •  Rambler,*  who  yet  take  delight  in  the  biography 
ison  I    The  writings   of  Casauhon    and   Scaliger  are  so 
lat,  unlike  some  of  their  contemporaries,  they  could   not 
galvanized  into  the  momentary  appearance  of  life;  yet 
re  all  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Pattison's  admirable  mono- 
ten  the  one,  and  are  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to 
jsetl  biography  of  the  other.     The  *  Lives  *  of  Plutarch 
tonius  were  the  novels  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the- 
with  their  mixture  of  truth  and  fable,  were  of  the  Middle 
and  though  for  the  last  half-century  pure  fiction  has  been 
ascendant,  the  popularity  of  biography,  if  not  relatively 
lutely,  seems  to  be  continually  increasing.      The  success 
series  as  those  of  'English  Men  of  Letters  '  and  'Ancient* 
oreign  Classics'  shows  the  extent  of  the  interest  felt  in 
of  men  of  letters.      But  not  less  keen   is  the  desire  to 
the  details   of   the   personal   histories    of  kings,  queens^ 
len,  soldiers,  and  churchmen.     Lives   of  the  Lord  Chan- 
,  of  the  Chief  Justices,  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
Archbishops  of  Y'ork,  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
ms,    of  the  Queens    of   England,    of  the  Princesses  of 
1,  of  more  or  less  (generally  we  fear  lc$fi\  value,  and  with 
not  alw.iys  proportioned  to  their  ment,  find  numerous 
while  single  lives  appear  daily  in   still   greater  almnd- 
not  of  superior  quality.     Formerly  it  was  thought  that 
deserved  a  statue  or  a  biography  until  his  death.     But 
lismarck,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Bright  (to  say  nothing 
of   less    mark),    have    been    the   subjects   of  elaborate 
(hies  (or   enlogii^s)  in  their  lifetime,  and  the  grave  of  a 
any  reputation  is  hardly  filled  up  before  an  announce- 
made  of  a  speedily  fortlicoming  'Memoir.' 
le  two  classes  of  biographies — the  spiteful  and  the  pane- 
gyrical— 
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I^jrical — the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  numerous.  The  long 
obituaries  of  men  of  second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  eminence, 
which  fill  the  columns  of  the  '  Times,'  scarce  *  hint  a  fault  or 
hesitate  dislike ;  *  while  those  of  men  of  no  eminence  whatever, 
appearing  daily  in  still  greater  number  in  that  child  of  the 
affections  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr,  Gladstone,  the  provincial 
press,  show  that  ^  the  prominent  citizens  *  of  our  great  cities 
possess  every  virtue  and  every  talent  under  heaven.  Lord 
Campbell's  '  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst '  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous specimens  of  the  spiteful  class  of  biographies,  but 
his  misrepresentations  have  been  exposed,  and  a  faithful  po^ 
traiture  given  of  the  great  Chancellor  and  statesman,  in  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  biography.  But  we  would  not  be  thought  to 
be  unmindful  of  the  many  excellent  biographies  which  the  last 
iew  years  have  produced.  To  say  anything  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  his  uncle  would  be  merely  to  re-echo  what 
has  been  already  said  by  every  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 
In  the  biography  of  Bishop  Patteson  we  have  the  narrative  of  an 
heroic  life  simply  and  naturally  told  ;  and  though  the  biographers 
of  Bishop  Wilbcrforce  have  written  an  elaborate  defence  of 
their  hero,  they  have  neither  indulged  in  panegyric  nor  attempted 
unduly  to  colour  their  facts.  Whatever  indiscretions  the^— or 
one  of  them — may  have  committed,  a  true  and  lifelike  picture 
of  the  Bishop  is  set  before  us,  and  we  have  no  difRculty  in 
seeing  him  as  he  really  was. 

But  while  no  country,  not  even  France,  can  rival  England  in 
the  importance  and  number  of  the  biographies  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  half-century,  we  are  still  without 
an  universal  Biographical  Dictionary  —  one,  that  is  to  say, 
worthy  of  the  name,  or  comparable  either  for  value  or  extent 
to  either  of  the  two  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  space  of  more  than  sixteen 
years  has  elapsed  since  their  completion,  yet  no  attempt  has 
been  made  in  this  country  either  to  displace  them  from  their 
position  as  by  far  the  best  biographical  dictionaries  in  existencei 
or  even  to  provide  a  biographical  dictionary  in  the  Engli*" 
language  coming  anywhere  near  to  them  in  merit. 

That  England,  indeed,  is  capable  of  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  biographical  dictionary  on  a  scale  at  once  extended  and 
well  -  proportioned,  which  should  rival  the  merits,  while  it 
avoided  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  Biographies  '  Universelle 
and  ^  Generale,'  has  been  shown  by  the  fragment  published  undef 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kno** 
ledge  (1842-1844)  ;  but  the  sudden  collapse  of  that  work  on  the 
•completion  of  the  letter  A,  owing  chiefly  to  failure  of  obtaining 
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iws  tlmt  in  Englanfl  at  that  time  there  was  no  puhlic 
juired  in  a  bio^raphicnl  dictirmary  an^thin^  but  the 
riicial  and  meagre  of  ruinpilntions. 
re  there  any  g^rounds  for  expecting  that  the  '  Bio- 
LfniverselJe '  will  be  deposed  from  its  unquestioned 
y.  The  world  has  grown  too  vast  for  anytlnng  like  a 
y  exhaustive  HHfVfrsfl/  biographical  dittionary.  How 
■n  and  women  have  died  in  the  past  twenty  years  for 
[>Iace  woultl  be  dcmiinded  !     How  great  is  the  number 

hitherto  omitted,  of  persons  who  have  been,  as  it  were, 
d  and  written  about,  and  who  are  entitled  to  be 
t  Every  year  adds  to,  and  will  at  least  for  some 
ttnuc  to  add  to,  the  list.  Had  the  Dictionary  of 
ty  for  the  DifTuiion  of  Useful  Knowledge  been  com- 
a  the  scale  on  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would 
bed  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  the  same 
e  seven  actually  publisheil,  and  that  without  including 
?9  of  persons  deceased  in  the  last  thirty-eight  years  v 
new  edition  of  the  *  Biographic  Univcrselle/  carried 
e  same  scale  as  the  last,  would  certainly  bring  up  the 

large  volumes  to  at  least  sixty.  The  lives,  indeed,  of 
id,  third,  and   fourth-rate   French   generals    and    poli- 

the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  might  with  advantage 
tshed  in  length.  Vet  the  relief  thereby  gained  would 
■  appreciable,  in  the  face  of  the  number  of  names  con- 
id  increasingly  pressing  for  admittance  into  a  diction* 
nivcrsal  biography.  Aleya  fiifB\iov  ^eya  kokov  is  a 
rhich  still  holds  good  in  England.  In  Germany,  in- 
took  can   ne\*er  be   too  long.     The  excellent  Encyclo- 

ihe  last  century,  known  as  *  Zedler*s  Lexicon,'  though 
d,  reached  sixty-right  folios;  and  that  of  Ersch  and 
commenced  in  1^18,  has  now,  after  sixty-four  years, 
.t  its  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  volume,  but  has  not 
proached  its  end.  The  earlier  volumes  have  become 
«>ng  before  the  work  is  completed.* 
9Ugb  a  general  biogra]>hical  dictionary,  on  the  scale  on 

Sncyctopmdia'  of  Ersch  and  Grubor  hcifl  been  mrriod  on  in  throo 
ommenoed  simultaneously.  The  finit,  A— G,  has  juttt  reached  its 
th  and  labt  vuluiue;  the  oei-ODd,  Iwginnlnf:;  with  II,  has  arrived  at  its 
Tolume  and  the  cml  of  the  hUtor  J  :  the  third,  beginning  with  O,  has 
B  twcnty-tiftli  vohtiiie  luid  the  wrtrd  l'hijin'co».  In  an  article  on 
a  in  the  •  Quarterly  Heview '  for  18G3  (vol.  113,  p.  Ml),  it  was  com- 

l^g-'iutic  tunui.l  for  the  execution  of  whieh  three  uhuftji  are  obliged  to 
rbc  '  Encyclopaedia '  nf  Krtinitz,  commenced  in  177^,  was  rompkicd  in 
0  hundred  and  fortv-two  oetavoc.     Wo  maj  odd  that  both  '  Zedlor  ' 

and  Grofa^r'  include  admirnbln  biof^mphicml  dictionaries,  Thore  oro 
Scdler  '  vhieh  we  should  seek  in  vain  oUvwhero. 
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which  such  a  work  ought  to  be  composed,  is  not  to  be  cxpectft 
perhaps  not  even  to  be  wished  for,  in  England,  yet  books  wkic 
may  supply  its  place  better  than  any  single  work  could  do,  mt 
he  expected,  and  are  even  in  progress.  The  'Dictionary  of  Greel 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytholog-y/  edited  by  Dr.  VV.  Smith 
is  a  book  which  far  surpasses  any  book  of  the  kind  h 
existence.  The  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Liters 
ture,  Sects,  and  Doctrines,  during  the  first  Eight  Centuriw, 
edited  by  Dr.  VV.  Smith  and  Dr.  VVace,  and  of  which  tbi 
third  volume  has  recently  appeared,  is  a  work  of  still  greaW 
merit.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  new  volume — notably  tkoci 
on  Ilippolytus,  Ignatius,  Irena?us,  Jerome,  Julian,  and  Josti] 
Martyr,  (as  well  as  many  shorter  and  less  important  ones)- 
show  a  ripeness  and  depth  of  scholarship,  a  thoroughness  o 
investigation,  and  a  power  and  clearness  of  expression,  wLicl 
have  rarely  been  found  in  the  contributors  to  dictionaries  am 
encyclopapdias,  and  which  prove  that  now  at  least,  whatever  ma) 
have  been  the  case  a  few  years  since,  Enj^land  has  no  cause  U 
fear  a  comparison  with  the  best  and  highest  German  scholarship 

The  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  projected  by  Mr,  Mumj 
under  Dr.  W.  Smitli's  editorship  some  years  since,  unfortunatel) 
fell  through,  but  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  task  has  been 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  see  Um 
commencement  of  an  adequate  and  exhaustive  '  Dictionary  ol 
National  Biography.'  If,  when  the  *  Dictionary  of  Christiin 
Biography'  is  completed,  it  could  be  continued  by  a  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Medieval  Literary  Biography'  on  the  same  scale  and 
equally  well  done,  a  grievous  hiatus,  not  only  in  English  litcfa^ 
ture,  but  in  literature  generally,  would  be  filled  up,  and  WB 
might  point  to  a  series  of  books  in  the  department  of  Biography 
unequalled  in  Euro[>e. 

Nothing  in  any  way  resembling  our  modern  Biographical  or 
Historical  Dictionary  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  even  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Collections  of  special  biographies, 
indeed,  were  not  wanting.  Those  of  Plutarch  and  Suctonlu* 
among  the  ancients,  and  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Isidore  at  a  laWf 
period,  are  among  the  most  important  But  while  the  Lexicnn 
of  Suidas,  which  combines  in  one,  Grammar,  Geography,  aiiJ 
Biography,  came  the  nearest  to  an  Historical  Dictionary  of  an/ 
work  of  antiquity,  it  is  altogether  a  misnomer  to  describe  it^ 
such,  as  is  done  by  Moreri  in  the  Preface  to  his  '  Gntwi 
Dictionnairc  Historique.'  h 

The  direct  ancestor  of  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary,'  andS 
earliest  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  is  a  small  volume  c^ 
piled   by  Herman  Torrentinus  (Van   Beeck),   and    printed  s' 
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the  end   of  the  fifteenth   centurj,  under  the    title 
ddarius    Carminum    ct    Historiarum    vel    V^orabularius 

continens  (listorias  Prnvincias  Urbes  Insulas  Fluvins 
es  lllustres.*  It  Is,  as  its  title  implies^  and  as  the 
clIs    us    in    his    Preface,   a   Dictionary    alphabetically 

of  the  proper  names  of  gods,  illustrious  men,  pro- 
dands,  cities,  and  rivers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
,t8  object  was  the  assistance  of  those  readinjij  tlie  poets, 
ng  the  authors  from  whom  it  is  compiled  are  Terentius 

Sallust,  Livy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  Virgil,  Pcrotlus, 
ji,  and  Craston.  The  descri  pt  ions  of  the  d  ifferent 
lined  are  generally  given  in  a  line  or  two,  but  many  of 
raphical  articles  are  longer,  extending  in  two  or  three 
more  than  half  a  page.  The  two  longest  are  those  on 
and  ^^edea.  The  book  was  found  to  be  most  useful 
fed  indispensable  to  students,  and  no  less  than  tweuty- 
tions  of  it  ^before  1537)  are  enumerated  by  Panzer, 
t  have  ourselves  seen,  or  found  noticed  in  catalogues, 
m  seventeen  later  editions  in  Latin,  besides  two  of  an 
.■anslation.* 

Irst  step  in  advance  was  tak^n  by  Robert  Estienne,  who 
,530  and  1535  given  repri.its  of  the  *  Elucidarius/     In 

printc<l  a  Dictionary  of  proper  names,  incorporating 
the  '  Elucidarius,'  but  with  three  times  as  much  addi- 
llter.  The  edition  of  the  book  of '  Torrentinus,'  put  forth 
>hius  in  1540,  and  which  is  now  before  us,  contains 
»s,  small  8vo.  j  that  of  Robert  Estienne — a  quarto- — has 
DS,  and  each  page  contains  more  than  double  the  quan- 
a  page  of  Torrentinus.  The  name  and  preface  of 
pus  have  disappeared,  and  a  short  preface  by  Robert 
f  is  prefixed,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  the  title-page,  he 
ind  justly,  that   his  work   is  *  plane  novum  ncc  untea 

edltum."  A  comparison  of  the  two  books,  which  does 
I  to  have  been  made  by  any  writer  who  has  spoken  of 
tows  how  erroneous  it  is  to  treat  the  work  of  Robert 

If  the  moat  interwting  articles  in  the  *  Diotiounaire  Uisioriquo'  of 
lurchand  i«  that  upnn  Torrcnlinns  (Part  H.  p.  28I1V  in  tho  notix  to 
,  be  found  a  long  diFsertation,  not  only  upon  the  tlnTereDt  editinoH  of 
dariuR,'  but  upon  HiMtoncikl  Dirtioimrics  in  general,  and  an  acmnnt  i-f 
'cnty  editions  of  Morcri.  The  article  is  the  rc-sult  of  c&rofal  research  iu 
I  df^partmcnt  of  liteniry  history,  on  which  it  thrown  much  lipht.  ViX' 
r  it  ii  dieflgurcd  by  muay  errors,  especially  in  tho  matter  of  dntcs  and 
th  of  trhicb  should  be  vcritiod  before  being  relicil  upon.  It  bLso  ontits 
|oD0  aa  veil  of  the  *  Elucidoriuit '  &a  of  the  other  Diction  art  en  thnt  it 
?he  *  Biographic  Utiivor»flle/  in  \ia  notiow  of  Jui>;ut'-BioL-fciiuil're,  loferii 
to  thia  fliticlo  in  Morcband;  but  by  a  strange  blunder,  unpnrdonablo 
Uted  ia  IheAeoond  edition,  the  orticlo  is  stated  to  be  Tereniianu*,  initowl 
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Estienne,  as  has  been  frequently  done»  merely  as  n  new  edition, 
with  at]ditir>ns  and  corrections,  of  that  of  Torrenllnus.  A 
certain  number,  not  one-foartb,  of  the  less  important  articles  of 
the  *  Elucidarlus '  are,  indeed,  texlually  reproduced  in  the  *  Dic- 
tionarium,'  a  certain  number  are  altered,  enlarged,  and  corrected, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  '  Elucidarius*  has  disappeared.  All 
the  important  articles  are  new.  The  names  are  no  longer 
only  those  mentioned  by  the  poets,  but  all  the  chief  names  m^ 
antiquity,  orators,  poets,  and  historians,  are  insertetl.  Of  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  real  biographies  arc  now  to  be  found.  Butt 
still  more  important  advance  is  made.  Several  names  not 
belonging  to  classical  antiquity  are  included.  Though  why  s 
distinction  should  be  conferred  upon  Bede,  Benedict,  Bemwil, 
and  Boniface,  which  is  granted  neither  to  Thomas  Aquiiias, 
Gregory  the  Great,  nor  Charlemagne,  it  is  not  easy  to  undrt- 
stand,  especially  in  a  Dictionary  of  names  occurring  only 
in  'scriptis  prophanis,'  and  which  finds  no  place  either  for 
Augustine  or  Jerome.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  tlw 
'venerable*  monk  of  Jarrow,  the  founder  of  the  Benedtctuie 
order,  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  the  apostle  of  the 
Saxons,  are  the  only  post-classical  names. 

In  the  twelve  years  which  followed  1541,  several  editions  of 
the  book  of  Robert  Estienne  appeared,  with  some  additions,  but 
of  no  great  importance.  But  the  year  1553  is  an  era  in  tbe 
history  of  Biographical  Dictionaries,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  birth-year,  for  in  it  Charles  Estienne  printed  the  first 
edition  of  bis  *  Historical  Dictionary/  the  first  book  to  which 
this  title  was  given,  and  the  first  that  purported  to  be  a  uni- 
versal Dictionary  of  Biography,  modern  as  well  as  ancient. 
Tlie  book  is  really,  as  Charles  Estienne  admits  in  his  preface,* 
new  edition  of  the  '  Dictionarium  Propriorum  Nominum'  of  ki» 
brother  Robert,  but  it  is  in  all  respects  greatly  extended  awl 
improved.  It  forms  a  thick  quarto,  and  was  destine*!  to  hoU 
its  ground  against  all  comers  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and 
more  than  five-and-twenty  editions  proved  its  popularity,  an*J 
attested  its  merits.  Meagre  and  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  abwH 
lutely  worthless  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  was  found  to  be  s& 
enormous  help  to  scholars  and  students.  The  second  edition, 
published  in  1566,  two  years  after  the  author^s  death,  is  greatlv 
improved,  while  the  *  augmentations,*  comprising  six  hundred 
new  articles,  besides  many  corrections,  subsequently  made  (ac- 
cording to  Marchand,  by  Frederic  Morel),  greatly  raised  ibe 
value  and  increased  the  utility  of  the  editions  of  and  subsequent 
to  1596.  According  to  the  Preface,  much  is  added,  much  cor* 
Tccted,  and  much  rubbish  (particularly  in  the  mythological  part) 
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But   the   inr»dern    names   are  still   but   feiv   and    far 
and  the  information  respecting  them  is  most  scanty. 

of  a  good  many  emperors  and  kings,  of  a  few  medieval 
nd    philosiiphers  —  such    as   Accursius    and    Bartolas, 
and   Avicenna  —  constitute  almost  the   whole  of  the 

department.  A  single  line  is  devoted  to  '  Franciscus 
».*  In  \\y27  (according  to  the  *  liiographie  Univer- 
t  in  1G44  according  to  the  *  Biographic  Generale)  it  was 
i  into  French  by  Juigne-Broissiniere,  with  some  unim- 

and  frequently  incorrect  additions,  taken,  according  to 
hiefly  from  the  works  of  Magin  and  Sebastian  Munster. 
t  and  superficial  as  the  book  seems  now,  yet,  as  the  only 
d  and  Biographical  Dictiimary  in  the  French  language, 

und  so  useful,  that  it  attained  an  enormous  popularity, 
t  or  ten  editions,  snccessively  enlarged  and  corrected, 
,  in   the  next  thirty  years.     In   IGTO,  Nicholas  Lloyd 

kI   at    Oxford   an    edition    of   the   ^  Dictionurium   His- 

*  of  Charles  Ksticnne,  but  with  numerous  additions,  cor- 

,  alterations,  and  omissions,  a  book  which  gave  the 
high  reputation,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Con- 
here  it  was  acknowledged  as  superitir  to  any  <>f  the  pre- 

iitions  of  the  b<iok  of  Charles  Estienne.  But  Prosper 
id  thinks  the  praises  given  to  this  book  by  Moreri  and 
luch  in  excess  of  its  real  merits,  and  considers  the  alter- 
ade  by  Lloyd  often  disfigurements  rather  than  improve- 
A    second  and   in    many   respects    improved     edition 

I,  168*t)  was  puljjished  after  the  editor's  death,  and  was 

times  reprinted  on  the  Continent.  Yet  in  some  im- 
matters  the  earlier  work  would   seem  the  more  useful. 

English  and  French  kings  and  German  emperors  are  to 
in  the  earlier  edition,  though  on  what  principle  they 

uded  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive,  for  the  Henries, 
French,  and   German,   are  to   be  found,   but  neither 
L  nor  Elizabeth.      In  tlie  second   edition,   however,  all 

dem  European  sovereigns  have  disappeared,  except 
agne  and  Charles  V. ;  yet  the  preface  gives  no  hint  of 
rle  being  omitted. 

ly  after  the  appearance  of  Lloyd's  book  a  work  was 
the  reputation  and  popularity  of  which — altogether 
rtioned  to  its  real  merits — was  destined  to  ilirow  all 
ecessors  into  the  shade,  or  rather  to  cause  their  corn- 
el pennanent  disappearance ;  a  work  which  has  passed 
more  than  twenty  editions,  the  last  of  which,  after  a 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  is  still  an   indispensable  com- 

of  every  student  of  literary  history,  and  ought  to  be 
57. — No.  313.  o  four 
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found  in  everj  library,  but  which  really  owes  all  its 
value  to  the  labours  of  its  successive  editors.  The 
edition  of  the  '  Grand  Dictionnairo  Historique  *  of  Louis 
in  a  single  folio,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1674.  It  was 
with  so  much  favour,  that  a  new  edition  was  in  pw 
when  its  author  died  in  l(i8(\  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
of  the  labours  which  he  iiad  devoted  to  the  work.  Th 
edition,  increased  to  two  iViIios,  af>j)eared  in  lf)81,  and 
passed  the  Rrst  in  popularity  as  in  merit.  It  was  I 
with  a  chorus  of  praises.  The  *  Acta  Eruditorum*  of 
ricd  with  the  *  Journal  des  S<;avans  *  in  praises  of  th< 
of  the  dictionary  and  the  learning  of  its  author.  It  f 
nounced  the  most  exact,  tbe  most  excellent,  that  b 
appeared.  Tbe  judiciousness  of  its  criticisms  was  i 
favourably  spoken  of  than  its  accuracy  in  matters  of  i 
was  certainly  an  improvement  on  Juigne  ;  it  omitted  ore 
some  redundancies,  it  added  much,  it  corrected  much, 
faults  were  innumerable,  and  tbe  words  of  censure  which 
used  of  his  predecessors,  Kstienne  and  Juigne,  might, 
Marcband  suggests,  be  more  fitly  applied  to  himself, 
truth,  we  ought  rather  to  use  of  Moreri  the  language  of  Ba 

'  1  am  uf  the  opinion  of  Iloraco  with  respect  to  those  who 
the  way.  The  carlicRt  writers  uf  dictionarioa  have  oommit 
faults,  but  thoy  have  performed  great  services,  and  they  ong! 
bo  deprived  by  their  Buccessore  of  tho  glory  which  is  t^ 
Morori  took  great  pairiR,  his  work  has  been  of  somo  use  to  e 
aud  to  many  has  atiforded  sufBcient  iuformatiou.  It  has  thro 
into  regions  to  which  other  boolca  would  never  have  brought ; 
where  au  exact  knowledge  of  details  is  not  necc^fisary,' 

Never  did  a  book  so  completely  efface  its  pretlecessoi 
of  Moreri.  For  a  whole  century  it  had  the.  field  to  itse 
Dictionaries  of  Rayle,  Marcband,  and  Chaufepie,  were 
supplements  to  it.  The  care  of  successive  editors,  amon 
Saint-Ussan,  Leclerc,  and  Goujel  should  be  mention 
special  praise,  corrected  and  enlarged  it.  An  immense 
of  biographies  were  added.  Many  redundancies  were 
until  at  last,  in  the  ten  huge  folios  which  constitute  tbe 
best  edition  of  Moreri  (the  21st  or  22nd)  it  is  difficult  to 
any  traces  of  the  original  work  of  the  author  whose  nami 
given  to  it.  Tbe  last  edition  of  Moreri  is  one  of  the  cu! 
still  useful  and  necessary  to  the  literary  student.  Up' 
half  the  work  is  occupied  by  biographies  ;  among  U 
numerous  names  not  to  be  found  in  any  subsequent  Biog! 
Dictionary.  They  are  no  doubt  mostly  obscure  eccl 
scholars,  and  jurists;  yet  they  include  not  a  few  names 
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of  the  aixteentli  and  seventeenth  centuries  whom  we  are  surprised 
to  find  omitted  from  the  '  Bio^aphie  Universelle.*  Again  of 
many  writers  n.  much  fuller  account  is  to  be  found  than  in  any 
sabsequeot  work,  with  references  to  authorities  which  would  be 
•Wight  in  vain  elsewhere.  Nor  are  the  gcneab)^ical  articles  on 
the  ^eat  French  historical  families  of  less  interest  and  value. 
Of  the  non-biographical  part,  the  geographical  has  entirely  lost 
its  raluR  and  interest;  but  among  the  miscellaneous  articles 
there  arc  many,  such  as  the  lists  of  Cardinals,  of  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  those  on  Parlements^  on  Lits  tic  justice^ 
1-outaining  information  which  one  would  have  some  hesitation 
io  deciding  where  else  to  look  for.  In  short,  the  last  edition  of 
Moreri,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  draw  up  a  long  list  of  its  errors, 
b  a  book  which   is  not  likely  now  to  be  supersede*],  though  a 

igle  folio  would  prol>ably  contain  all  that  gives  the  book  its 
{iresent  value. 

But  Moreri's  Dictionary  has  a  claim  to  distinction  beyond  its 
mtriasic  merits.  It  brought  for  the  first  time  into  a  field,  which 
had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  compilers  and  Dryasdusts,  a 
man  of  real  and  rare  genius,  and  gave  birth  to  that  armoury 
of  obscure  learning  and  acute  criticism,  whence  successive 
lenentions  of  scholars  and  dialecticians  have  drawn  their 
choicest  and  shar]>est  weapons.  Dayle^s  Dictionary,  originally 
intended  merely  to  till  up  the  deficiencies  and  to  correct  the 
wrors  of  Moreri,  became  in  the  end  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  erudition  and  critical  acumcu  which  any  single  scholar 
hts  given  to  the  world.  The  names  which  ()C(ur  In  the  text 
fiorm  so  many  pegs  on  which  to  hang  all  kinds  of  recondite  and 
bteresting  information,   acute   and   profound   criticisms,   keen 

d  unanswerable  attacks  on  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism  and 
nperstition.  Never  was  there  a  man  whose  character,  equally 
in  its  defects  as  In  its  merits,  so  fitted  him  to  be  a  perfect  critic. 
He  is  neither  creative  nor  destructive.  He  doubts,  and  that  is 
all;  or  rather  he  puts  forward  the  two  opposing  arguments  with 
v  much  force,  so  much  clearness,  and  so  much  impartiality, 
dut  they  seem  to  destroy  each  other  and  pro<luce  doubt  in  the 
ftind  of  the  reader.  As  for  himself,  he  is  indifferent.  He  com- 
Jftres  himself  to  the  cloud-gathering  Jove  of  Homer.  *  Mon 
Ktlent  est  dc  former  des  doutes  ;  mais  ce  nc  sont  que  des  doutes.' 
to  '  Peter  Bayle*  Carlyle  has  applied  the  epithet  '  stupid  ! ' 
p  can  never  calculate  with  certainty  what  names  we  shall 
in  Bayle  ;  and,  as  the  notes  are  frequently  unconnected  with 
ifc  to  which  they  are  appended,  we  ol'ten  find  the  infor- 
we  are  seeking  under    the    most    unlikely    heads,     *  If 

jle/  says  Gibbon,  *  wrote  his  dictionary  to  empty  the  various 

0  2  co\\ec\\oTi% 
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collections  he  had  made  without  any  particular  design, 
not  have  chosen  a  better  plan.  It  permitted  him  everythja| 
and  obliged  him  to  nothing.  By  the  double  freedom  of  g 
dictionary  and  notes  he  could  pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased, 
and  say  what  he  pleased  in  those  articles/  His  critlcij 
dictionary  first  appeared  in  1C97,  in  two  volumes  folio,  sub- 
sequently amplified  into  five,  and  in  this  century  an  edition  bu 
been  published  with  notes  and  additions  in  sixteen  octaro4 
But  Baylc's  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  few  books  whicb^ 
from  its  arrangement,  can  only  be  read  conveniently  in  folia 
The  comparati^'ely  insignificant  text,  the  long  and  far  more 
importAnt  and  interesting  notes,  and  the  notes  upon  notps^  make 
the  reading  it  in  any  form  but  a  folio  an  incessant  turning  of 
pages  backwards  and  forwards.  But  while  Bavie*s  plan  was 
admirably  suited  to  his  subject  matter,  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  all  the  historical  and  biograpbicil 
dictionaries  which  followed  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Those  of 
Chaufepie  and  Marchand,  and  the  'Biograj)hia  Britannic*,' 
have  ail  short  and  meagre  texts,  with  notes  and  dissertations 
many  times  longer,  to  say  nothing  of  notes  upon  notes — making 
it  a  weariness  to  the  Hesh  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  to  st 
even  consult  them. 

The  Dictionary  of  Chaufepie  (1750-5(3),  in  four  bulky 
forming,  as  its  tillc-page  tells  us,  a  supplement  to  ihat  of 
acquires  an  interest  fur  us,  not  so  much  on  account 
intrinsic  merits  as  because  it  was  derived  from  an  English  siiuror 
In  1694,  there  had  been  published  a  translation  of  the  Dictionafl 
of  Moreri  '  by  various  hands,'  all  more  or  less  incompetoiL 
The  book,  however,  sold,  and  a  new  edition  being  calM  ftft 
the  preparation  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Jeremy  Collier,  ft 
re-wrote  much  and  corrected  more,  and  his  edition  of  'Til* 
Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical,  and  Poeticrf 
Dictionary,'  appeared  in  two  folios  in  1701,  but  he  was  solittl^' 
satisfied  with  it  tlrnt  he  gave  a  supplement  in  1705,  and  I 
further  supplement  in  1721.  These  four  volumes  are  known  ii 
'Collier's  Dictionary.'  Besides  what  is  taken  from  LIoj4 
Bayle,  and  Hoffmann,*  there  arc  a  considerable  r 
original  articles  relating  to  England  and  Englishmen. 


naking 


•  In  1677.  John  Jacob  noffuiann,  a  professor  at  Toslo,  gave   to  ih* 
a  'Lexicon  I'liiversalo   liibtoricuChroTioht'jico-PoeticrKphiloIitiricuni.'   in' 
closely  priutoil  fulitw.     It  in  haMxl  ou  the  Uictionarii-s  of  Lloy'    *' 
Juigne,  lho)i;^li  with  lar^^u  mtditions.    A  stippU'inent  wasiiddcd  i: 
foliod  in  l(ib.1,  mid  tho  wliuie  wav  revis(.'«i.  c<irrfctt.*<l,  uud  iuv   .,    .. 
(Mlition  Uaucd  hy  the  uuthor  in  lliHS  in  four  fnlioii.    It  contains  an  immcnMj 
of  iuTonoatiou  ou  oU  tlie  subjects  mculiouni  iu  the  title,  and  lU  bic^l' 
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Paising  by  tbe  translation  of  Baylc*s  Dictionary,  published 
ifl  ino,  in  louT  folios  (of  which  a  second  edition  was  put  forth 
in  1734-7,  in  five  volumes),  with  the  remark  that  it  was  made 
hj  a  company  of  French  refugees,  whose  knowledge  of  t!ie 
English  tongue  was  wholly  insurticient  for  the  work  they  under- 
took, we  arrive  at  the  *  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and 
Critical,'  whicli  appeared  in  ten  folios  (1 734-1741).  The 
ttsis  of  this  work  is  a  new  and  improved  translation  of  Bayle, 
twt  it  corrects  some  errors,  enlarges  many  of  his  brief  notices 
into  complete  biographies,  and,  above  all,  adds  more  than  nine 
bumlred  new  lives,  including  a  large  number  of  I'^nglishmen, 
chiefly  men  of  letters,  whose  lives,  though  containe*!  in  the  col- 
lections of  Pits,  Bale,  Boston,  I'uller,  and  Wood,  had  not  before 
beeD  included  in  any  general,  historical,  or  biographical  dic- 
tkniary.  J.  P.  Bernard,  Thomas  Birch,  John  Lockman,  and, 
or  the  Oriental  part,  George  Sale,  were  the  compilers  of  this 
book,  which,  though  not  wanting  in  faults,  is  a  most  creditable, 
Mid  in  many  respects  an  admirable  performance,  which  may  still 
bec»>nsulted  with  advantage,  and  should  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  every  well -stored  Knglish  librarj--  Of  several  more  or  less 
emiaent  Knglishmen  it  contains  exhaustive  biograpliies  ;  and 
copious  extracts  from,  and  often  judicious  criticisms  upon  their 
gs,  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes.  But  the  book  is  in 
I  eminently  unreadable.  The  English  lives  are  mostly 
e  to  Birch.  'Tom  Birch,'  said  Dr.  Jo!inson,  *  is  as  brisk  as 
bee  in  conversation,  but  no  sr^oner  tloes  he  take  a  pen  in  hand 
ftn  it  becomes  a  torpedo,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties.'  Soon 
r  its  appearance,  J.  G.  de  Chaufepii*,  a  Dutch  minister  of 
rench  extraction,  translated  into  French  the  greater  number  of 
ose  articles  which  were  not  themselves  translations  frum  Bayle 
ihering  and  correcting  some  few  of  them),  and,  with  additions 
ompilcd  from  other  sources,  formed  them  into  the  '  Nouveau 
)iciionnaire  Historique  et  Critique  pour  servir  de  suppk-ment 
m  continuation  aa  Dictionnaire  de  iM.  Pierre  Bayle,'  which 
'M  published  in  four  folios,  1 750-1 75G.  The  bulk  of  the  book, 
leing  merely  a  translation  from  our  own  Historical  Dictionary, 
J  of  little  interest;  but  many  of  the  lives  of  which  Cliaufepie 
ras  the  author,  notably  those  of  Postcl,  G.  J.  Vossius,  and 
.tenbogaert,  are  still  by  far  the  fullest  and  best  that  exist  of 
bose  learned  persons.  But  the  book  is  Intolerably  dull  reading, 
nd  llie  author's  disquisitions  are  enlivened  neither  by  the  wit, 


&Jh  id»j  still  bo  reft'rreil  to  with  pn>Ot.    laaao  D'laraeli'a  remark  upon  it  ha5 
beon  qnot^l :  *  I  hmvrd  a.  man  of  groflt  lo.-imiiig  dcclaro  that  wheiiover  ho 
not  recollect  his  knowledge  hcojKMted  Hutrnmntrn  "  Lcxicun,"  where  he  wus 
find  what  he  hail  lost.' — '  Curiojitica  of  Ltti*rature.* 
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the  sarcasms,  nor  the  acute  criticisms,  of  Bayle.  Of  about  roar4 
teen  hundred  articles  that  the  book  contains,  si?i:  hundred  an; 
simply  translated  from  the  English,  two  hundred  and  eighty  nre 
revised  by  Chaufepie,  and  nearly  five  hundred  are  entirely  new. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  CbaufepLe,  there  appeared  the 
last  of  the  *  Historical  Dictionaries,*  or  rather  su|>plements  toj 
Aloreri  and  Haylp.  The  dictionary  c»f  Prosper  Alarchand  wu! 
compiled  aftpr  his  death,  from  his  manuscript  notes  writtcai 
upon  loose  sheets  and  scraps  of  paper.  It  is  a  series  of  literaiy 
biojjraphies  and  dissertations  by  a  man  of  much  reading  audi 
of  literary  taste,  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style,  alwajti 
interesting,  and  containing  much  matter  of  literary  history  not 
elsewhere  to  be  met  with  ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  ih* 
manner  in  which  it  was  compiled,  full  of  errors,  especially  of 
dates  and  editions. 

With  the  last  edition  of  Moreri  in  1 760  the  canon  of  the  *  His- 
torical Dictionary  '  is  complete.  The  twenty  large  folios  of 
Moreri,  Bayle,  Chaufepie,  and  Marchand,  form  together  • 
Biographical  Dictionary,  of  fullness,  of  accuracy,  and  of  gcncfBl 
utility,  up  to  that  time  unknown  and  not  dreamed  of  half  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  They  contain  notices  of  many  men  whose  names  do  | 
not  appear  even  in  the  *  Biographic  Universellc,'  numerous  di^  ^ 
sertations  which  may  still  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  and 
lives,  especially  of  men  of  letters,  which  remain  our  chief  source* 
of  information  respecting  them.  But  the  bonks  had  grown  too 
unwieldy,  and  the  biographies  too  long.  Like  Nares's  '  Life  o( 
Burleigh/  the  'Dieticmary*  of  Chaufeple  might,  *  before  lb* 
Deluge,  have  been  considered  as  liglit  reading  by  Hilpa  and 
Shalum  ';  but  life  is  not  now  lung  enough  to  allow  nny  but  pw 
fessed  students  to  wade  through  the  double  columns  of  his  closelj- 
printed  fulios.  To  the  studunt  the  books  are  still  invaluable,  but 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  '  the  general  reader 
had  become  a  person  to  be  cateretl  for,  and  he  required  a  lightrT 
and  more  easily  digested  diet.  A  short  and  easy  hook  <^i 
biographical  reference  was  needed,  and  the  '  Biographical  ^*i^ 
tionary,'  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  though  for  anotW 
half-century  generally  retaining  the  old  title,  was  the  result. 

The  *  Historical  Dictionary,'  though  in  its  final  stage  of 
development  chiefly  biographical,  was  not  exclusively  w. 
Moreri  professed  to  include  history,  geography,  and  genealogj"; 
and,  even  in  the  last  edition,  not  mucli  more  than  half  is  devutwl 
til  biography  pure  and  simple.  Bayle,  Chaufepie,  and  Marchan'ii 
n(»t  only  occupied  themselves  to  a  large  extent  with  litemf) 
criticisms,  but  admitted  numerous  articles  which  were  not  even 
in  form   biographical.     The  dissertations  on  Anabaptists  uw  i 
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Banicheans  la  Ba^lc,  Adamites  and  Picards  in  Chaufepie,  and 

^#e  Tribus   Impostoribus' and  *  liibliotliequcs  Helglques'   in 

Marcband,  are  still,  after  the  lapse  of  a  centurj  and  a  quarter, 

Qot  tbc  least  interesting  or  the  least  instructive  of  their  articles. 

Tlie  rear  1752  saw  the  birth  of  the  first  book  strictly  entitled 

ta  be  called  a  General  Bio^rraphical   Dictionarv.     Abundance 

special  collections  of  lives,  and  particularly  those  of  men  of 

had  existed  for  centuries,  but  the  ^Dictionnalrc  HisCorique 

tif  des  Grands  Hommes  *  of  the  Abbd  UAdvjcat  was  the 

nt  book  which  purported  to  comprise  the  lives  of  all  persons 

•worthv  of  being  commemorate*!,  and  to  comprise  nothing  else. 

Tbe  book  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  biographical  part  of 

}ilorcn,  with  a  certain  number  of  additional  lives,  some  taken 

from  Bayle  and  Chaufepie,  but  with  a  few  new  names,   chiefly 

ecclesiastics.     The  book  (in  two  volumes,  8vo.)  is  crowded  with 

I  to  of  every  description  : — 
I  *■  Men,  measures,  socuiuus,  econee,  oud  facts  all 

I  Misquoting,  misetating, 

m  Miaplacing,  misdating/ 

k  *  young  gentleman  of  Oxford '  wrote  of  the  *■  Memoirs  of 
Nathaniel  VVraxali.'  Nor  could  we  expect  anything  better 
«f  a  work  which,  as  the  author  says  in  his  Preface,  was  com- 
posed 'pendant  les  vacances  ii  la  campagne  par  maniere  de 
ilelasscment.'  Yet  that  the  book  supplied  a  want  is  proved  by  its 
Oumerous  editions,  the  last  so  recent  as  1821  (in  five  volumes), 
snd  by  translations  of  it  into  English,*  Italian,  German,  and 
Hungarian.  Successive  editors  enlarged  and  corrected  it,  and 
tbe  orthodoxy  of  its  sentiments  in  the  matter  of  religion  pre- 
wrved  for  it  a  certain  reputation  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Jreienl  century. 

■  The  •  Dictionnairc  Historique  Htterairc  et  critique  des 
hommes  celebres'  of  the  Abbe  Barral  (1758,  six  volumes)  is  a 
Work  of  a  much  higher  character,  displaying  far  more  research 
nod  greater  accuracy  ;  and  is  compiled  on  a  scale  inure  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  its  subject.  But  the  pronounced 
Juisenism  of  its  author,  which  manifests  itself  ia  season  and 
Oat  of  season,  detracts  from  its  value,  and  prevented  its  attaining 
Ute  success  which  the  learning  and  research  of  Barral  and  his 
o  ooadjators  deserved.  It  has  not  been  unfairly  described  as 
Lft  martyrologe  du  Jansi'nisme  fait  par  un  convulsionnaire.* 

Eight  years  after  the  publiaUion   of  the  work  of   Barral,  a 
|(Mik  appeared,  which  was  destined  to  eclipse  all  its  rivals,  and 

•  The   English   tmnslation,   by  Ctttherine  Collib^ioii,   in   four  voltimct*,  waa 
'  SI  Caiobridg«  iu  1782.    A  secoud  oUiliua  ftpjK»red  in  1793-tvm. 
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to  rrign  supromn  in  Kurope  ns  ffte  '  Hinorraphir.il  Dlctionan  if 
nearly  hali  a  century.  The  *  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historiqu 
portalif  *  (four  volumes,  176t»),  printed  at  Aripnon,  but  with  tin 
rubric  Amsterdam,  so  as  to  avoi*l  the  censorship,  was  the  snii 
work  of  J)om  Chaudon,  a  Henedictine  of  the  conpreg-ation  u 
Clug;ny ;  though — to  escape  the  necessity  of  suhmitting-  it  totki 
approval  (and  expurf^ation)  <»f  the  congregation  of  which  he  Wl 
a  member  —  his  name  nowhere  appeared,  but  the  title-psgi 
announrod  it  as  the  work  of  '  une  sooiete  des  gens  de  letlrw. 
The  hook  originated  In  that  of  L'Advoc^t,  a  copy  of  whid 
Chaudon  had  corrected  and  annotated  lor  his  own  use.  Th 
innumerable  errors  and  the  meagreness  of  that  work,  a4  well  a 
the  prejudice  and  bigotry  shown  in  that  of  IJnrral,  from  wliic 
he  had  hoped  much,  determined  Chaudon  to  give  an  improve 
*  Dictionary  of  Biography  '  to  the  world,  and  the  remainder  < 
his  life  was  devoted  to  its  revision  and  extension. 

A  hook  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  timf,  i\ 
contemporaries,  and  its  predecessors ;  and,  so  looked  at,  OB 
judgment  of  Dom  Chaudon's  work  will  be  favourable.  It  hi 
neither  the  prolixity  of  Moreri,  the  meagreness  of  UAdvoca 
nor  the  prejudices  of  Barral.  It  is  marked  by  impartiality  in 
good  sense.  The  popularity  of  the  book  was  great ;  imitatioi 
or  translatiiuis  apjH'ared  in  Knglish,  German,  and  Italian:  ati 
seven  editions,  with  successive  improvements,  were  issued  b>' » 
author.  To  the  seventh  edition — that  of  1789 — was  added  a 
appendix  of  four  volumes  by  Delandine,  which  in  the  ejgbl 
was  incorp4>rated  with  the  original  work.  In  that  edition  ti 
two  authors'  names  appeared  on  the  title-page — Chaudon  TO 
senting  very  unwillingly  to  the  addition  of  that  of  Delnmline 
and  the  book  has  tlienreforth  been  known  as  *  Chaudon 
Delandine/  In  1810  the  copyright  was  i)urchased  by  Pru 
homme,  and  a  new  edition  was  published  in  twenty  volume*, 
which  a  supplemental  volume  was  afterwards  added.  To  tl 
edition  Chau<lon  conlributctl  only  some  notes  and  correctiot 
But  the  editor  was  furnished  with  more  than  four  thousm 
notes  by  Brotier  and  Mercler  de  St.  Le'ger.  He  received  t 
assistance  of  men  like  Maillet  de  Couronne,  H.  Gregoire, « 
F.  H.  Marron.  Materials  of  every  kind  were  furnished  lu 
from  dilfereiit  (|uarters.  But,  whether  from  the  Incompetence 
Prudhomme  as  an  editor,  or  from  the  haste  with  which  the  bo 
was  liurried  through  the  press,  the  edition  of  1810-12  is  crOW^ 
with  every  kind  of  fault  possible  to  occur  in  a  BiographW 
Dictionary,  fiinguene'  called  it  *  le  recueil  le  plus  complet 
quiproquos  bibliograpliiques  que  Ton  ct»nn.iisse.'  With  tl 
edition  the  name  of  'Chaudon  and  Delandine  *  disai 
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I    the 'Diitionnairo    Hisloriqun/    rdittu!    Ijv  J.    D.    Onjfjeux,   in 
f    tiiirtr  volumes,  lJ:i21-1^2i5,  is  in  fact  onl^-  a  new  cdiciuti  of  that 

iifCbaadon  and  Dclandinc,  much  corrected  and  improved. 

j^sBat  Chaudon  had  not  given  universal  satisfaction.     Though 

^■priest,  he  was  not  a  blgnt,  and  though  ho  had  written  against 

ni*  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  he  was  imbued  to  some  extent  with 

tbc  liheral   spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  parti  prftre 

alarmed  at  the  popularity  of  his  book,  and  the  Jesuit  Feller 

the  field  against  him  in  a  *  Dictionnaire  llistorique,'  the 

edition  of   which   was  printed   in   17dl,  in  six  volumes. 

'r*s  methoci  of  producing  his  dictionary  was  simple  enough. 

took  Chaudon^s  bo(»k,  and  merely  altered  it  as  much  or  as 

Ic  as  he  conceived  the  interests  of  reli?inn  to  require.     The 

of   heretics,    Protestants,    and    infidels,    are    curtailed    in 

Imgth,  their  abilities  are  disparaged,  and  their  merits  decried  ; 

Hbile  the  most  insignificant  Jesuit  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  and 

ewiui  as  well  as  virtue  is  shown  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the 

bkbudox. 

^Vln  tlie  dictionary  of  Cbaudon,'  writes  M.  TTonrion,  a  recent  editor 

^Hd  lno»ra]fher  of  Fuller,  *  the  cause  of  religion  is  not  sustained  in  u 

PBfficiently  marke<l  nmniior,  dAiigcroufl  novelties  are  not  combatted. 

A  work  was  needed  wliich  Bhoold  supply  these  defects.     Thot   is 

vhftt  tbo  AhK*  FuHt-r  undertook  to  do.     He  has  iwed  tlie  nrnterials 

of  Chaudon,  lankiiig  only  such  changes  as  sccmod  abflolutcly  iicces- 

Thus,  without  touching  tlie  substance  of  the  work,  he  has 

lod  hiii)84.df  to  supplying  omissions,  to  Huppressiug  blumoablo 

|)ectioi)ay  and  subHtituling  othorB  inoro  likely  to  be  approved  by 

l-disposod  persoDs,  to  rectifying  the  judgments  dictated  by  par- 

lity.  to  making  it,  in  short,  a  book  whiuli  young  people  may  read 

Vfitlnmt  ri»lc,  autl  which  will  bo  Applauded  by  all  pious  persons.* 

^HA.  book  compiled  on  these  principles  was  sure  of  success. 
^Bm  Chaudon  and  bis  friends  indeed  complained  of  it,  and  the 
^Btre  so,  thnt  Frller  never  acknowledged  those  obligations  to 
'  rhaudon  which  M.  Henrion  admits,  but  put  his  book  before  the 
Ojblic  as  a  new  and  original  work,  and  never  mentions  Chaudon 
^B  to  find  fault  or  to  sneer.  His  dictitmary  he  calls  *■  le  moins 
^Huvnis  dc  ses  ouvrage^.*  Feller*s  Hiographical  Dictionary 
Hktied  thirteen  editions  ;  the  last,  much  improvetl  and  enlarged, 
wO  edited  by  the  Abbe  Simonin,  appeared  so  recently  as  1H60. 
I  It  has  also  had  the  honour  of  translations  into  Italian  and 
tch. 

"be  book  of  Feller  completes  the  list  of  the  French  Eiogra- 

Dictionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  immediate 

was  the  *  Biographic  Universelle.'     But  we  may  turn 

le  for   a   moment,    to   enquire  what  has  been   done  outside 

France 
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France  in  the  same  direction.     Italy  and  Spain  had  contented 
themselves  witli  translations  from  the  French.     The  ten  foHo? 
into  which  Moreri  had  grown  were  translated  into  Spanish  auj 
printed  in  1753,  while  both  Italy  and  Germanv  had  translation* 
of  L'Advocat  and  Chaudon.      In  Germany,  while  dictionaries  of 
tlie  lives  of  learned  men,  and  critical  or  biblioorraphical  arrounti 
of  their  works  abounded,  some  of  them  most  excellent,  witnrsi 
those  of  Jocher  and  Adelung — no  important  dictionary  of  uni- 
versal  biography,   except   the  translations  already    referred  to, 
lias  appeared  ;  though  the  biographical  parts  of  the  later  Coo- 
vcrsations-Lexicon,   and    of  the  great  Encyclopanlias  of  Zedler 
and  of   Ersch  and   Gruber,  have   attained  a  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

In  England  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  comprising  only 
lives  of  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  indeed  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  great  *  Historical  Dictionary,'  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  'New  and  General  Biograpliical  Hictionary  of 
17(51  (eleven  volumes  8vo.).  The  last-named  work,  projectedbv 
the  well-known  bookseller  Osborne,  and  published  by  him  and 
others,  deserves  special  notice  as  the  first  book  in  any  language 
having  the  title  of  Biographical  Dictionary.  '  It  is  sometime* 
ascribed  to  Birch,'  remarks  Hallam,  *  but  I  suspect  Heathcoie 
had  more  to  do  with  it.*  We  cannot  ourselves  find  any  trace 
of  Birch  having  taken  any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  hook, 
or  indeed  of  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  with  which  his  name 
is  commonly  connected,  though  many  of  his  lives  in  the  great 
'  Historical  Dictionary  *  clearly  form  the  basis  of  the  notice* 
in  the  'General  Biographical  Dictionary.'  Ralph  Heathcoie 
certainly  contributed  many  of  the  most  important  articles. 

Not  content  with  the  humble  though  useful  position  of  a  book 
of  reference,  the  'New  and  General   Biographical   Dictionaf) 
aimed  at  aflbrding  light  and    entertaining  reading,  as  the  l"l- 
lowing  extract  from  the  Preface  shows: — 

•  And  WG  have  also  been  attentive  to  Iho  Lualnictiou  and  amnflc 
ment  of  the  ladies,  not  only  by  decorating  our  work  with  the  natw* 
of  thoBO  who  have  done  honour  to  the  »ej,  but  by  making  our  (uwduu* 
of  others  sufficiently  j>artieular  to  oxeito  and  gratify  curiosity,  ao^- 
where  the  subject  would  adniifc,  to  interest  the  pasBions,  withoQ* 
wcaryiug  attciiiiuu  by  luiuutu  prolixity  or  idio  speculations.' 

Editions,  each  with  improvements,  of  this  useful  compIlatioDi  "* 
which,  as  the  title  announces,  special  attention  is  given  to  h*'^ 
of  persons  of  the  British  and  Irish  nations,  appeared  in  1'*^ 
and  1798-1810.  The  latter,  in  fifteen  volumes,  was  edited  \^ 
to  the  first  five  by  W.  Tooke,  and  as  to  the  last  ten  by  Arcb- 
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10  Xares  and  W.  Deloe,  and  contains  tlirec  thousand  four 
ihti\  lives,  either  re-writtcn  or  wln»lly  new.  Much  of  the 
litional  matter  is  taken  from  Chauihin.  Early  in  the  present 
^Dlurr  the  book  was  entrusted  to  Alexander  Chalmers,  for  a 
new  and  improved  edition,  which  was  published  between  lt*l2 
IblT,  in  thirty-two  volumes.  It  is  still,  after  sixty-five 
(be  standard  Enjs;^lish  Hio^aphicid  Dictionary,  and  indeed, 
the  exception  of  that  of  UosCf  the  only  one,  and  is  now  as 
a  companion  for  every  student  of  Enfrlish  literature  as 
130  the  day  of  its  completion.  It  contains  many  articles 
iible  for  their  accuracy  and  learning,  though  they  are  gene- 
Ij  among  those  transferred  either  from  the  earlier  editions  or 
some  other  work.  Chalmers's  own  articles,  though  not 
iout  the  merit  which  characterizes  a  laborious  compiler,  are 
long  and  tedious  for  the  general  reader,  and  show  neillier 
Icient  research  nor  suflicicnt  accuracy  to  satisfy  the  student. 
No  one  would  read  for  pleasure  an  article  by  Chalmers. 
Moreover,  they  are  often  marked  by  a  narrow  and  intolerant 
spirit  The  book  contains  about  nine  tliousand  notices:  of 
these,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fuur  are  entirely 
new,  and  of  the  remainder,  which  constitute  the  articles  of  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  •  General  Biographical  Dictionary,* 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  have  been  re-written. 
A  few  years  prior  in  date  to  Clialmcrs,  and  far  Iwfore  it  in 
point  of  merit,  ap|H'ared  the  work  of  Dr.  Aikin  (ten  volumes, 
4lo.,  1799-1815),  assisted  in  the  first  volume  by  Dr.  Enfield, 
•0(1  in  the  later  ones  by  others  of  less  reputation ;  by  far  the 
Wof  the  lives  being  the  work  of  the  editor.  But,  unfortunately, 
*be  b(H)k  does  not  profess  to  be  a  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Ciogmphy,  It  contains  only  the  lives  of  the  more  eminent 
prions,  and,  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  a  Biographical 
"dictionary  it  is  therefore  almost  useless.  But  while  Aikin 
surpasses  Chalmers  in  learning,  accuracy,  and  criticism,  he  is 
iiearlj,  if  not  quite,  as  dull  and  heavy,  and  hardly  less  pre- 
jmlicrd,  though  in  an  opposite  direction.  We  should  not  advise 
<*Ur  Hfadcrs  to  form  their  judgments  of  Churchmen  from  Aikin, 
^pf  Dissenters  from  Chalmers. 

^Plie  biographical  dictionary  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
Roir,  havintf  been  planned  by  Hugh  James  Rose,  and  the  first 
vuliuQp  edite<l  by  his  brother,  Henry  Jolin  Rose  (twelve 
^olttttes,  1840-1847),  is  the  only  one  which  has  appeared  since 
Al^ of  Chalmers,*  and  is  the  most  useful  compilation  of  the  kind 
H^  wliich 


A  do  Dot  forget  tlic  miiuy  meritnrions  and  popular  Biogmijhical  Dirrtionarie* 
lisre  appeared  JQ  this  country  aud  m  America  daring  tho  pait  ImU-cvntarr. 
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which  we  possess,  containing  a  much   larger  number  nf  namMi 
than    any   other    English    biographical    iHctionary,      Under   the 
earlier  letters  of  t!ie  alphabet,  int)re  tlian  double  the  number  u( 
names  contained  in  Chalmers  arc  to  be  found.     In  general  its 
articles,  except   as  to  persons  recently  deceased,  are   abridge- 
ments ;     in    the   case    of    l''nglishmen,    of   those    contained    in 
Chalmers,  and  as  to  foreigners  in  tlie  *  liiographie  Unlverselle;' 
though,  csjiecially   in   the  earlier  volumes,  there  are  a  certain 
numlier    of   original    articles   of  considerable   length,  and  not 
devoid  of  merit.     The  Greek  and  Roman  lives  are  among  (be 
best,   and   are  carefully  written.     In  the  later  volumes  there  is 
a  considerable  falling-olF  in  every  respect,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  exactly  half  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  letters 
A,  B,  and  C.     The  book  is  composed   from   the  orthodox  oinl 
high  church  point  of  view,  and  abounds  in  moral  reflections  an<l 
criticisms  of  the  most  commonplace  character,  delivered  m  a 
pompous   style,  which   seem    inserted    rather    as   being  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the   general  opinion  of  the  compilers,  than  a* 
required   bv  the  subject-matter.     The  'sceptical  tendency  ii" 
objectionable  matter  of   much  in   Bayle^s  work,*  we   are  told, 

*  renders  it  unfit  for  indiscriminate  use,*  and  of  Alficri  it  is  said, 
that  'under  due  control,  and  with  religious  principles,  he  might 
have  been  a  shining  light;  but  he  is  now  only  a  beacon  t'^ 
warn  men  against  his  errors  and  his  vices.  His  wnrks,  inilc^'i 
have  their  admirers,  but  it  is' chiefly  from  the  boldness  of  his 
views  and  his  attacks  on  the  present  state  of  things.'  * 

It  was  early  in  the  present  century  that  two  French  men  f' 
letters,  the  brothers  Michaud,  conceived  the  idea,  which  they 
subsequently  successfully  carried  out,  of  a  Universal  Iho- 
graphical  Dictionary,  on  a  far  more  extended  scale,  and  on  » 
far  superior  plan  to  any  that  had  before  appeared.  For  such  • 
work  the  co-operation  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters  and  science 
then  living  in  France  was  sought  and  obtained.  The  morr 
important  articles  were  entrusted  to  the  most  eminent  men  i" 
their  respective  departments,  and  a  committee  was  associalf" 
with  MM.  Michaud,  to  which  each  article  was  submitted  1<"" 
revision  before  being  inserted  in  the  work.  The  lives  '" 
naturalists  and  geographers  were  entrusted  to  men  like  Caviff 

*  Gorinn'fl  DictinHftry '  is  a  rlfwfly  pnckwl  ntiJ  iisi^fiil  com  pond  i  urn.  Tlie 
grniiliinil  OivUinn  r-rtho  '  Kni;;Uitii  CyclopanOiti '  roiitniiiH  iniinornus  bingnipb 
II  vt-ry  higli  (Irjjret-  o(  merit,  but  it  duca  luit  pinfe.-s  to  bi*  a  T Jniverj-nl  Biogmp 
Diotionrxry.  Only  nnmott  of  men  of  eiuineiico  are  to  l»e  ffiinii  in  it.  I'or  » 
ofttiiawork,  iind  other  Cydoprcdins.  see  an  exoellfnt  nrliflf?  in  the '<)"»•' 
Koview  '  (vol.  1 13,  p.  354)^  the  writer  of  which  was  the  Into  Joshun  AVplt*. 

•  Wlmt  pur|jnrt«  to  Ite  un  c^dltiou  of  Itnse's  Dictionary,  printed  in  185 f 
«imi)ly  the  origiuiil  iiupreagiun  with  a  new  title-page.  ' 
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»nil  Maltc  Orun.  Dplambrc  and  Biot  undertook  tlie  mallie- 
maticians,  Sylvcstre  de  Sacy  the  Orientalists.  The  statesmen 
I >f  Italy  wore  entrusted  to  Sisinondi,  and  her  poets  and  artists  to 
(lia^enJ.  Guizot  and  Benjamin  Constant  wrote  the  lives  of 
ibe  public  men  of  Germany,  and  Lally  Tollendal  and  Suard 
ihiise  of  England.  And  round  these  chiefs  of  the  undertaking 
wprc  (jroupeil  Madame  de  Stael,  Raoul-Rochctte,  Boissonade, 
LImrlcsde  Rcmusat,  tie  Barante,  Xodicr,  QiiatrcmiTC  de  Quincy, 
»nd  at  3  later  period  Chateaubriand,  Villcmain,  Humboldt, 
[Cousin,  and  numerous  less  brilliant  lights. 

The  first  volume  of  the  '  Biographie  Universellc  Aneiennc  et 
lodcrae  *  appeared  in  1811.  The  elder  Michaud  so))n  with- 
«w  from  the  direction  of  the  work,  and  confined  himself  to 
rriting  the  articles  on  the  Crusaders  and  others,  for  which 
lis  historic  studies  especially  qualified  liim  ;  and  M.  Alichautl 
MM  bad  the  satisfaction  of  completing  it  in  fifty-twn  volumes 
182W,  Bui  completion  is  not  the  word.  The  seventeen 
?aTs  during  which  the  work  had  been  in  progress  had  seen  the 
!aihs  of  numerous  men  of  eminence,  including  many  of  the 
Wiiicrs  in  the  earlier  volumes.  In  other  respects  lacunic  had 
Wen  noticed,  and  a  supplement  was  immediately  commenced. 
Three  volumes  were  devoted  to  mytholojjy,  and  twenty-nine  to 
bamanity,  bringing  up  the  work  in  1^57  to  eighty-four  volumes 
and  to  the  article  '  Vandamme.*  Three  hundred  writers  had 
ci>*nperated  with  M.  Michaud,  and  had  received  from  him  little 
Iws  than  half  a  million  of  francs  for  their  articles.  But  the 
[*nrk  needed  consolidation,  revision,  and  addition.  With  its 
double  supplement  it  was  inconvenient  for  reference. 

The  lives  of  many  pliilosophical  writers,  and  especially  of  the 
Khoolmen,  were  become  wliolly  inadequate,  in  view  of  the 
tt  advance  made,  both  in  knowledge  and  in  scientific  modes 
>f  treatment.  Numerous  errors  required  correcting,  numerous 
;un» filling  up;  and  accordingly,  in  1843,  the  publication  of 
■iPew  edition  commenced.  M.  Michaud^VHWc  again  undertook 
titt office  of  editor,  though  he  had  disposed  of  the  copyright  to 
M.  Thoisnier  Desplnccs.  The  founder  of  this  great  work  did 
Dot  live  to  sec  its  completion.  He  died  in  l^otf,  at  the  age  of 
[»evcnty-five,  having  retired  some  time  before  from  the  cditor- 
*l»ip,  in  which  he  had  been  succeeded,  after  the  twelfth  volume, 
07  M.  Krnest  Desplaces.  To  the  soccmd,  as  to  tlie  first  edition, 
ihft  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  contributed  ;  and  among 
*W  names  of  the  new  writers  we  find  Arago,  Barthclemy  and 
(Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Brunet,  Capefiguc,  Chaix  d'Est-Ange, 
J^Iarl'te  Chasles,  Dupin,  de  Falloux,  Figuier,  Geruscz,  Jules 
^JaniDj   Paul    Lacroix,    LegouvJ,   John    Lcmoinc,    H.    Martin, 
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Merimee,  Montalembert,  Paulin-Paris,  Qaatrefagea,  E.  Renat 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  E.  Thierry.  The  wor 
was  completed  in  1865,  in  forty-five  large  octavo  volumes,  eac 
containing-  as  much  as  four  or  five  volumes  of  the  origia^ 
edition  ;  and  M.  Ernest  Desplaccs  could  say  with  truth,  and  witi 
just  pride,  that  the  second  edition  of  the  'Biographic  Unj 
vcrsetle  ^  was  as  superior  to  the  first,  as  the  first  was  to  all  |l| 
biog^raphical  dictionaries  that  had  preceded  it.  ^ 

But  the  pror^rcss  of  the  book  was  neither  as  smooth  nor  Sf 
rapid  as  its  proprietors  and  editors  had  hoped  and  expected. 
It  had  to  fight  for  its  very  existence  in  one  of  the  longest,  most 
important,  and  most  interesting  actions  at  law,  that  have 
with  literary  rights. 

Hardly  had  the  first  volume  of  the  original  edition  appear 
when  an  action  was  commenced  against  MM.  Michaud  by  the 
bookseller  Prudhomme,  as  the  assignee  of  Dom  Chaudon,  who 
alleged  that  the  new  dictionary  was  a  piratical  Imitation  of  bis 
*  Dictionnaire  Fiistorique.'  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  de- 
fendants to  show  that  tLicir  book  was  wholly  original,  and  in  do 
respect  indebted  to  that  of  Chaudon,  though  it  would  contain 
much  matter  common  to  both.  In  the  forty  years  which  fol- 
lowed, several  imitations  of  the  work  of  MM.  MtchaQtl 
appeared.  One  of  these,  by  General  Beauvais,  was  published 
in  1826,  under  the  title  of  *  Dictionnaire  Historique  ou  Bio- 
graphic Universellc  Classique.*  A  second  edition  was  issued  by 
the  bookseller  Fume  in  1833,  with  the  title  '  BiograpHie 
Universelle,  ou  Dictionnaire  Historique.*  An  action  wa* 
forthwitli  commenced  by  MM.  Michaud  against  Furoe,  wit'' 
the  result  that  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant,  ami  tliP 
title  Biographic  Univcrselte  was  declared  to  be  part  of  the  public 
domain.  In  1852  a  new  and  more  formidable  rival  appeanJi 
which  threatenetl  the  very  existence  of  the  Biographic  Miciiaud. 
A  '  Nouvelle  Biographic  Universelle  Ancienne  et  Modcrae 
depuis  Ics  temps  les  plus  recules '  was  commenced  of 
MNI.  Didot,  the  eminent  publishers,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  new  publications,  was  to  have  all  the  merits  without  any 
of  the  defects  of  the  Biographic  Michaud.  It  was  to  be  at  oncf 
more  extensive  and  more  concise.  It  was  to  include  all  li^in? 
men  of  eminence,  as  well  as  innumerable  deceased  pcnon* 
worthy  of  note  who  were  omitted  in  the  older  work.  Bat  it 
would  not  be  half  the  length  of  the  Biographic  Michaud.  aa** 
this  would  be  accomplished  by  merely  omitting  superflii'"** 
details,  and  by  substituting  condensation  for  diffuseness.  Alx»^' 
all  it  was  to  be  cheap,  wonderfully  cheap,  3  fr.  50  c.  the  volttO)«* 
which  was  to  contain  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  volunAA 
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tion  of  the  'Biographic  Universelle,'  which  cost, 
well  worth,  12  fr,  50  c.  The  MM.  Didot  were  the 
r»  of  several  collections  of  lives,  of  the  *  Dictionnaire 
edique  de  la  France'  of  M.  Lcbas ;  of  the  *  Ency- 
Moderne';  they  had  alsi*  the  right  of  reproducing 
rom  the  '  Encyclopedic  des  gens  du  Monde,'  a  work 
itained  many  excellent  biographical  notices  by  men  of 
dged  eminence.  VVith  these  and  articles  from  the 
hie  Universelle,'  and  from  the  dictionaries  of  Chaudon, 
nd  others,  MM.  Didot  calculated  on  publishing  n 
biographical  dictionary  on  an  extended  scale,  without 
;>  pay,  as  MM.  Michaud  had  done,  fur  any  original 
ixcept  such    as  the  editor,  Dr.  Hocfer,  might   himself 

The  book  came  out  in  weekly  parts,  ten  making 
.  In  the  first  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1852 
Bp  no  less  than  33G  articles  from  the  '  Biographie 
He,'  mostly  by  men  of  eminence,  including  Cuvier, 
,  Delambrc,  \\.  Constant,  and  Maltcbrun,  were 
inserted  in  the  Biographie  Didot.  Sixty-nine  articles 
iropriated  with  slight  alterations,  and  a  considerable 
besides  were  clearly  based  on  those  in  the  *  Bio- 
Univcrselle.'  Madame  Thoisnicr  Desplaces,  upon 
y  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  copyright  of  the 
hie  Universelle*  had  devolved,  hastened  jointly  with 
■ud  to  appeal  to  the  law  for  the  protection  of  her 
If  MM.  Didot  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  appropriate  the 
>f  the  *  Biographie  Universelle*  at  pleasure,  her  late 
in  purchasing  the  copyright  had  bought  nothing,  and 
lud  had  sold  what  was  not  bis  to  sell.  On  the  19th  of 
t2,  the  action  of  Madame  Desplaces  and  M.  Michaud, 
t  of  fifty-nine  articles  textually  reproduced  and  twenty- 
tly  altered,  which  appeared  in  the  first  seven  numbers 
Uographie  Didot — all  that  was  then  published — was 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  and  the  further  pub- 
of  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  in  the  meantime 
Unless   the    copyright    could    be    protected,  the    con- 

of  the  publication  would  be  utter  ruin  to  Madame 
s.  No  one  would  buy  a  book  at  12fr.  50  c.  the 
when  all  the  cream  of  it  could  be  had  in  another  book 
iQc.  The  defence  of  MM.  Didot  was  bold  and  sini|)le. 
unmed  up  in  the  formula,  Feci^  scd  jure  feci.  The 
te  admitted  the  fact  of  appropriation,  but  alleged  that 
rftphie  Michaud  was  not  a  single  work,  but  a  collection 
id  lives  by  different  authors,  without  unity,  without 
>D,  and  without  plan,   and  they  claimed  that  on  the 
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death  of  any  author  his  article  became  public  property. 
MM,  Michaud  tUey  gave  no  other  position   than   that  of  pu[>. 
Ushers   of  the  work.     As  to  the  use  of  the  words  Jliografihie 
Universelle^  ibey  relied  on  the  decision  in  Furnc's  case.     The 
tribunal  of  the  Seine  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants,  and 
IMadainc  Dcsplaces  and  M.  Michaud  forthwith  ajipealed  to  t lit 
imperial  Court  of  Paris.     They  were  again   unsuccessful,  ti^ 
though  the  court  recognized  the  unity  of  the  work,  ai»d  acknm 
ledged  in  MM.  Michaud   its  originators  and   its  editors,  vet 
lield  that  cacli  writer  was  to  be  considered  as  the  indepcodt 
author  of  the  article  to  which  his  name  was  attached.     h.\ 
Mjidame  Desplaces  and   M.  Michaud  appealed,  this  time  In  tl 
Supreme  tJourt,  the  Court  of  Cassation.     This  court  confufflC 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  so  far  as  related  to  the  title 
the  book,  hohling  that  the  words  Diofjraphie   Universellt 
public  property  ;   but   it  decided  that  the  Biographic  Michftll 
was  a  single  work,  and   that   MM.  Michaud   were   entitled 
the  position  and   to  the  rights  of  authors  of  it.     The  dec 
of  the  Court  of  Paris  was  ([uasheil,  and  the  action   sent  to 
Imperial    Court   of  Amiens,    io   be   heard  and  decided  on 
principles  laid  down  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Cassaiic 
It  was  now  necessary  ff>r  MM,  I>idot  to  cliange  their  line 
defence.     After  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  they  coc 
no  longer  contend  that  M.  Michaud  was  not  the  legal  author 
the  'Biographic  Universellc/  nnd  they  now  alleged  that,  havlf 
regard    to    the    proportion    which    the    eighty-one    inculpntl 
articles   bore  to   the  whole  '  Biugraphie  Univcrselle,*  so  sinl 
an  aj)propriati(jn  diil  not  amount  to  a  ^  corUrc/at;on.^     The  cot 
look  this  view,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants.     Aj 
Madame  Desplaces  nnd  i\l.  Michaud  appealed  to  the  Court 
Cassation:  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Amiens   had   the  sai 
fate  as  that  of  Paris,  it  was  quashed,  and   the  action  sent  (d 
trial  to  the   Imperial  Court  of  Orleans.     Here  the  defcndol 
adopted  a  third  line  of  defence  ;  they  alleged,  in  their  lengtl 
mvmoirc  in  answer  to  tlie  plaintifi*s  '  statement  of  claim,' tl 
the  MM.  Michaud  had  put  themselves  out  of  court  by  acts 
the  same  nature  as  were  complained  of  in  the  defendants;  tl 
a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  'Biographic  Universclle  *  bl 
appeared  also  in   the  *  Dictionnaire'  of  ('hnudon  and  Doll 
dine  ;  and  that,  as  this  book  was  anterior  in  point  of  date 
the  'Biographic  UniverseikV  these    articles    must    have 
piratically  appropriated  by  MM.  Michaud.     The  answer  of  the 
])laintiffs    was    complete    and    crushing.       The    whole   of 
articles  referred  to  in  the  mtmoire  of  MM.  Didot  appeared 
the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  Chaudonand  Delandinc  of  IHS™ 
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I  borrowed  from  the  '  Biographic  Universelle  * !  The 
Orleans  held  that  an  attempt  to  deceive  it  had  been 
|the  dolendiints,  and  judg-ment  on  all  points  was  given 
r  of  the  plaintiffs.  By  two  decrees  of  the  Imperial 
!  Orleans,  of  the  10th  of  July,  IS.Vi,  and  the  12th  of 
,  1855,  MM.  Didot  were  declare<l  guilty  of  piracy 
'On)  in  respect  of  eighty-one  articles  in  the  first  six 
of  their  dictionary  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the 
iographic     Universelle,    Ancicune    et    Moderue,^    were 

to    piy   the   costs   of  the  action,  and    45,200  francs 

I 

me  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  MM. 

Btinued  to  appropriate  the  articles  of  the  Biographic 

,  so  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume,  and  in 

id  volume  of  the  Biographic  Diilot,  no  less  than  two 

'  and    seventy-seven    further    articles    were    tcxtually 

pd,    and    forty-seven    only   colourably    altered.     With 

inenceracnt  of  the  third  volume  MM.   Didot  changed 

[of  Iheir-book.      Henceforth  (until  the  tenth  volume)  it 

ltd  'Nouvelle  Biographic  Universelle  depuis  les  temps 

reculcs,*  the  words  ancienne  et  modrmc  being  omitted. 

D   this    time   very  few   articles   from  the  *  Biographic 

lie'  were  textually  reproduced,  though  it  was  clear  that 

lumber  were    really   based    upon    those    in    the    older 

7- 

^»t    1851,    MM.    Didot   announced    that   the   entire 

>n  of  the  first  two  volumes  was  exhausted  (a  statement 
le   least   of  it,   inaccurate)  and  that  they  were  being 

with  numerous  changes  and  new  articles,  in  fact, 
ining  copies  of  the  first  two  volumes  were  withdrawn 
intcd,  with  important  alterations,  under  the  new  title, 

not  a  word  in  either  volume  to  intimate  that  it  was  a 
ion,  or  that  it  had  any  alterations.  The  articles  taken 
I  Biographic  Michaud  were   omitted  and  replaced  by 

Ddencd    by  the   success   of   the   first   action,    Madame 

■s  did  not  hesitate  to  commence  a  second,  claiming  that 

[title  was  not  less  an  infringement  of  her  rights  than  the 

lone,  alleging  the  piracy  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 

icles  reproduced,  and  the  forty-seven  colourably  altered 

nt  wlilions  of  volumes  1-2,  and  of  twenty-nine  articles 

reproduced   in   volumes  3-7.     The  action  was  com- 

DD  the  2nd  of  September  14554,  by  the  seizure,  on  behaU 

laintifTs,  of  the  whole  stock  of  volumes  1-10  of   the 

ic    Didot,    including   as   well   many    copies   of    the 
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original  a£  of  the  new  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes.  1 
tribuniil  of  the  Seine  declared  MM.  Didot  coiitrefactcurs  so 
as  tbetwo  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  ibe  forty-seven  artic 
were  concerned,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  volumes  conta 
ing  them,  and  gave  Madame  Desplaces  300  francs  damageSf  i 
ac(juitted  MM.  Didot  in  respect  of  the  other  charges,  and  be 
that  the  title  *  Biographic  Universelle '  was  common  propertj 
decided  that  Madame  Desplaces  had  been  wrong  in  seizing  tJ 
remaining  volumes  :  and  ordered  each  party  to  pay  half  the  joii 
costs  of  the  action.  Madame  Desplaces  appealed,  first  to  the  111 
perial  Court  of  Paris,  and  from  it  to  the  Court  of  Cassatiot 
arguments  of  great  length  and  of  much  interest,  antiquarian  i 
well  as  legal,  were  adduced  on  each  side,  as  to  the  right  to  ui 
the  words  Biographic  Universale  ;  but  the  decree  of  thetrihuni 
of  the  Seine  was  in  the  end  upheld,  except  as  to  the  30<)  frsDl 
damages  awarded  to  Madame  Desplaces.  This  the  Court  i 
Appeal  held  MM.  Didol  were  entitled  to  set  off  against  tl 
damage  done  to  them  by  the  illegal  seizure  of  volumes  t>- 
Thus  terminated  the  litigation  between  Madame  Desplaces  an 
MM.  Didot,  which  had  lasted  upwards  of  three  years,  clurii: 
which  time  the  publication  of  the  '  Biographic  Universelle"  w 
entirely  suspended.  It  at  once  re-commenced  under  the  edito 
ship  of  M.  Ernest  Desplaces.  With  the  tenth  volume  of  tl 
Biographic  Didot,  the  name  of  this  work  was  again,  and  tb 
time  definitively,  changed  to  that  oi  the  *NouveHe  BiogTApb 
Generale.*  * 

The  forty-fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  '  Biographic  Univerjelli 
was  published  in  1(365,  and  the  *  Nouvelle  Biographic  Gcaenh 
ended  with  its  forty-sixth  volume  in  1866.  To  a  compailid 
of  these  two  great  works,  and  of  their  respective  meritt  1^ 
shortcomings,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  pi|M 
will  be  devoted. 

The  *  Biographic  Universelle'  is  in  every  respect  great] 
improved  in  its  new  edition.  Numerous  errors  of  £u 
particularly  as  to  names  and  dates,  are  corrected.  A  considc! 
able  number  of  names,  to  be  found  neither  in  the  first  editj<: 
nor  in  the  supplement,  are  added,  and  these  not  only  of  recent! 
deceased  persons,  but  of  those  who  certainly  ought  to  hai 
-found  a  place  in  the  first  edition.  Thirty-three  new  naflii 
appear  in  the  first  volume,   fifteen  being  of  persons  recent] 

•  At  the  Kamo  timo  now  title-page^  were  printcwl  for  all  the  copioa  of  TOlnD 
i,-lx.  still  in  »>tock,  and  a  new  prcCacc  wa«  addrd  to  volume  i.  Of  voIuuk-«  l.ftiyl 
there  are  Uius  tlirco  varictiGs  :  (1)  the  original  cditinn  with  the  406  ortklM  ttk 
from  tlic  *Biogmphic  UuivcrBidlo':  (2)  lliu  now  edition  vitb  tho  title  *Biog»Ii| 
Universelle '  ;  (?>)  tho  Haroo  ik>u-  rdilinn,  but  nith  n  frr«li  title-pnge  and  preb 
and  with  *  NonveUe  Biographic  Gcn<fiaIo '  for  thu  title. 
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tieceued.  A  considerable  number  of  articles  have  been  in 
whole  or  in  part  re-written,  and  to  a  still  greater  number  notes 
or  appendices  have  been  added.  In  the  first  volume,  04 
Mticles  were  thus  re-written  or  completely  revised,  and  the 
editor  tells  us  that  not  less  than  2(),0(J(>  new  notices  (and  notes) 
appear  in  the  new  edition.  Many  of  the  scientific  and  literary 
men — particularly   the    schoolmen    and  others    of   the    Middle 

PAin»t — could  not  have  been  adequately  treated  in  the  early 
of  this  century.  Many  were  then  thought  only  worthy 
contemptuous  notice,  wh(un  the  more  scientific  studv  of 
iiter  days  has  seen  to  be  deserving  of  far  difTerent  treatment; 
tiu]  the  immense  mass  of  documents  brought  to  light  in  the 
fint  half  of  this  century  has  shown  many  men  in  an  altogether 
different  light  from  that  in  which  they  necessarily  appeared  to 
the  men  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  An  article  on 
Abclaul  written  in  IJ^II,  however  accurately  it  might  narrate 
the  facts  of  his  life,  could  not  give  an  account  of  his  opinions, 
bit  writings,  or  his  character,  which  would  seem  adequate  or 
Blisfactory  to  a  reader  in  1850.  But  the  most  serious  fault 
of  the  earlier  edition  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  MM.  Michaud, 
and  many  of  the  writers  whom  they  associated  with  them- 
MJres,  were  pronounced  royalists  and  orthodox  Catholics, 
mJ  in  too  many  of  the  articles  dealing  with  the  men  of  the 
revolution  and  the  empire,  and  with  republicans  and  freethinkers 
generally,  a  violence  and  a  party  spirit  is  displayed,  such  as  we 
lire  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  journals  of  a  time  when  party 
ipirit  runs  high,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  work  of  the 
characterand  pretensions  of  the  *  Riograpbie  Universe  He.'  And 
fione  of  the  writers  in  the  first  edition  was  a  more  conspicuous 
(inner  in  this  respect  than  Af.  Michaud  Jeun^.  He  as  welt  as 
MM.  Lally-Tollendal,  Suard,  and  de  Donald,  speak  with  the 
Voice  of  men  to  whom  the  reign  of  terror  ha*!  been  a  living 
reality,  to  whom  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  to 
whom  scepticism  in  religion  and  liberality  in  politics  seem  to 
Oe  trees  necessarily  bearing  as  their  fruit  atheism,  immorality, 
•nd  anarchy.  In  the  volumes  which  appeared  after  the  fall  of 
the  empire  (10  et  setj.)*  the  violent  and  unfair  party-spirit 
pecomes  more  and  more  manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Bnt  nine  volumes  of  the  first  edition  the  severo  censorship  of 
ibe  empire  would  allow  nothing  but  what  was  in  harmony  with 

I  •  Although  Tnlumo  x.  benra  dato  1813,  it  was  not  in  fnct  publiahoJ  until  after 
Qm  UIl  of  ihc  empire.  The  article  '  Cromwt'U '  in  ttiis  voloiut*  coutuin-'d  pnp- 
■g«i  not  ub?rurcly  pointing  at  Napoleon,  and  the  coiiijurc  forbitd  iU  niipoaranvc 
hittiont  uKxlificutioo.  The  writor,  M.  Siioid.  refused  to  allow  hia  unnio  to  appear 
Dtheartole  as  moiliGcd,  and  the  publication  wiia  dpluytd  until  the  fall  of  tUo 
mpire  permitt«fl  it  tu  np;)car  aa  oiij^inatly  writton. 
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the  Emperor's  views,  an<l  sevoral  articles,  particularly  those  of  a  | 
certain  M.  Durtlcnt,  seem  written  with  a  view  of  gratifying 
personal  spite  of  the  Hmpcror.     The  life  of  General  Act 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  the  calumnies  which  the  Frei 
journals  had,  from  time  to  time,  heaped  on    that  well-knoWB 
enemy  of  French  inHuence  in   Italy.     Of  M.  Durdent,  it  wai 
said  by  one  who  knew  him,  that  the  same  motive,  which  hai 
engaged  him  under  the  Empire  to  heap  up  praise  on  the  greol 
man,  inspired  him  under  the  Restoration  to  produce  roj 
writings   marked   with   the  same  exaggerations.      In    the 
edition,  a  new  life  of  Acton  is  inserted. 

After    the  fall  iyi   the   empire,   M.   Michaud  jeune  took 
revenge  for  the  enforced  curtailment  of  some  of  his  articles, 
the  necessity  of  saying  in  others  what  would  be  agreeable  to 
authorities.     In  his  remarkable  article  on  Napoleon  (first  pri 
in  the  supplement  to  the  first  edition,  at  a  time  when  the  Ni 
Iconic  legend,  fostered  by  Louis   Philippe  and   M.  Thiers, 
entwining  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  and  preparing 
way  for  the  second  empire),  though   he  has  done  full  just! 
the  greatness  of  the  Empcror*s  genius,  to  the  splendour  of 
achievements,  and  to  the  glory  which  he  acquired   for  F 
he  has  yet  set  forth  with  unsparing  truthfulness  the  mean 
the  great   man,  his  selfishness,  his  utter  carelessness  of  I 
justice,  and   human  suffering.     lie  inserts   at    full   length 
perhaps    exaggerated    account,    given     by    Count    Waldhouij^- 
Truchscss,  of  the  contemptible  behaviour  of  Napoleon  on 
way  to  Elba,  and  gives  verbatim  his  will,  which   the  E 
ror's    friends    wouhl    gladly   have    forgotten.     In    the   thi 
volume  of   the   second   edition,  printed    in    18G1,    though 
reprint  of  a  life  which  had  been  in  free  circulation  in  France 
nearly  twenty  years  could  hardly  he  forbidden,  it  was  ncct^siarj: 
to  make   some   sacrifices   to   imperial   susceptibilities.     A 
excisions   were    made.      The   narrative    of  Count    Waldlw 
Truchsess  is  omitted.  a$*remplie  de  details  invraisembla' 
The  will  is  also  left  out.     An  appendix  of  sixty-seven  colu 
is  devoted  to  an  apotheosis  of  [hommp^  and   to  a  bibliographv 
and  criticism  on   his  writings;  and  a  running  commentary  on 
the  text  by  M,  Eegin,  the  author  of  the  appendix,  appears  at  tfie 
foot  of  the  page,  flatly  contradicting  NL  Michaud's  statcnicnti 
wherever   the   reputation   of  the  Emperor  seems  to  require  il- 
Notes  like  the  following  appear  at  every  iew  pages,  and  make  tlic 
article  and  its  commentary  most  entertaining  reading: — *  L' 
agdration  vindicative  de  recrlvain  ecraseralt  peut-etre  U  T«i  _ 
si,'  &c.,  '  Ce  rccit  n'est  pas  exact,'  •  C'eul  etc  la  pensec  d'un  fo'** 
Jamais  Tcmperenr  n'a  pu  Tavoir,'  '  Celte  scene  n'est  pas  vtw 
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tabic  ;'  *  CVt:i  est  unr  exa^Jr^ition  ;'  '  Pourquoi  denalurer 
belles   j-Kirolrs;'    *  Ccs  cxpriissloas    vulgaiics    nc    sont    pas 

^abi«;  • 

a  the  new  edition  much  has  been  done  to  remedj  the  violence 
L  party  spirit  displayed  in  tiie  original  book.  The  lives  ul 
lerot,  D'Alcmbcrt,  and  of  other  encyclopedists  and  philoso- 
•re  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  in  some  cases  modi- 
it  in  others  appendices  have  been  added,  and  much  fairer 
sentments  of  the  men  are  given.  The  same  courso  has  been 
en  in  the  earlier  volumes  with  the  men  of  the  revolution, 
de  in  the  later  volumes  most  of  the  lives  which  disfigured 

original  edition  have  completely  disappearetl,  and  have  been 
laced  by  articles  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
'Dcss  or  accuracy.  For  M.  Michaud's  bitter  article  on 
bespierre,  which  is  little  better  than  a  caricature,  is  substi- 
"■il  a  life  from  the  pen  of  M.  Ernest  Ilamel,  which  is  a  model 
impartiality.     Unfortunately  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  which 

3Hcbaud  was  the  editor,  or  in  which  his  iniluL-nce  was  still 
,  the  defect  we  arc  noticing  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

a  time  when  orthodox  churchmen  in  this  country  were 
ginning  to  see  the  profanity  of  the  comparison  between 
mIcs  1.  and  our  Saviour,  and  when  the  service  for  the  Blessed 
rtyr  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  Book  of  Common 
lyer,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Biographic 
iverselle  ■  finds  nothing  to  modify  in  M.  Lally-Tollendars 
'  of  Charles  I.,  the  tone  of  which  will  be  seen  from  the 
owing  passage: — *On  a  dit  k  warh/rc,  on  aurait  pu  dire  la 
ii07i  de  Charles  l'"'.  Tous  les  cieurs  cliretiens  sont  d'accord 
V  celui  de  Clarendon  quand  on  lit  dans  son  histoirc;  The 
St  execrable  murder  that  ever  was  committed  since  that  of 

Blessed  Saviour.* 
3ui  unfairness  and  party  spirit  are  the  exceptions,  and  not 

rule.      It  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  lives,  tcm&ferrcd  from 

Klier  edition,  that  these  faults  are  found.  The  new  lives 
tten  with  an  entire  absence  of  party  spirit,  and  generally 
b  c<mspicuous  fairness.  But  an  article  originally  written 
"n  a  violent  an<l  party  point  of  view  can  never  be  made  satis- 
Wry  by  the  mere  excision  of  certain  passages,  and  the  substi- 
nn  of  others,  or  e\'en  by  corrective  or  rxplanalory  notes.  It 
rritating  to  a  reader  who  goes  to  a  book  published  in  1851), 
■ecting  to  find  there  the  result  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
IS,  the  most  authentic  documents,  and  the  most  accurate  nar- 


The  artjcli'  Napolcfln,  wUh  it*  noUs  and  ap|Kn>1ix,  extends  to  ICO  pagi^B  of 
tew  etlit.on,  r»]iml  to  350  inj^p'  of  the  '  QitorlLily  Ilcview,' 
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rativcs  of  the   life    of   Louis    XVI.,  to  meet    uitU    an 
prefaced  bj  a  note  like  the  following: — 

'  Le  mcrito  litterairo  do  cct  nrticlu,  Ic  nom  do  Bon  uutcur,  m 
fait  tin  devoir  de  Ic  conservcr  tel  qu'il  a  paru  dnns  la  I'*  odil 
la  '*  Biogrnpliio  uuivoraelle,"  eu  supprimaiit  toutesfois  Ics  ps 
'|ui  fiont  lo  pins  cmproints  do  la  violence  do  M.  de  Bftuald. 
fkcilo  do  s*apcrcevoir  que  cet  article  a  dU-  compose*  a  une  opoqnei 
reaction  contre  la  revolution;  outre  que  les  priuci|>es  de  I'alisuliitiiQ 
les  xnoins  deguisi's  y  servenfc  de  eriterium  u  rftppuciation  dee  Ui^ 
lefi  faits  eux-uiemcB  n'y  sont  pas  toujours  cxactomcut  ruppoitvs.' 


edm 


One  of  two  courses  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
in   the  case  of  such  an   article,  cither   to    print    it    in   full 
originally  written,  adding  corrective  notes,  nr    better  still, 
insert  an  entirely  new  biography.     If  the  articles  on  a  ccrta, 
class  of  men  were  all  written  with  a  strong  party  bias,  the  c»' 
would  be   less,    lor  whcii   once   we  knew  ot   the   tendency  t 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  it.      But  we  cannot  read  any 
the  long  and  generally  able  articles  on  the  men  of  the  Revoli 
tion,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  without  an  uneasy  fcelit 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are  reading  a  patched  up  article  fro 
the  first  edition,  or  an   original  article,  which   really  gives  tl 
results  of  the  writer's  independent  investigations  based  upontl 
most  recent  auttinritics. 

In  a  book  to  which  three  hundred  writers  have  contribute 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  inequality  in  style,  in  treatmoti 
and  in  merit.  A  large  number  of  the  more  important  article 
written  by  men  of  ability  and  learning,  leave  little  or  notbit 
to  be  desired,  such  as  those  on  Fox  and  Fenelon  by  M.  ^m 
main,  on  BufFon  and  Lavoisier  by  Cuvier,  on  Boccaccio  t 
Ginguene,  which  may  be  considered  as  models  for  articles  i 
a  biographical  oictionary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  somctiim 
find  meagre  and  superficial  notices  where  we  should  least  Imi 
exjjcctcd  them.  Those  by  M.  Durdent  are  always  superfidi 
and  generally  inaccurate.  But  the  book,  on  the  whole,  has  !>« 
well  edited,  and  with  one  exception  bears  signs  of  that  unil 
of  treatment  and  sense  of  proportion  an<l  fitness,  for  wbif 
M.  Michaud  justly  claimed  credit. 

Lives  of  men  of  letters  form  the  chief  and  the  most  satisfi 
part  of  the  work,  at  least  in  the  earlier  volumes.  Th( 
natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are  in  general  ex< 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  those  < 
Germany,  England,  and  other  countries.  Their  1  ivcs  ai 
narrated  with  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  and  an  adequal 
account  of  their  writings  is  given.     Nor,  except  in  the  c»sc' 
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icrs,  is  there  much  fnult  to  be  found  on  the  score  of  un- 
droess.  Tlie  bibliography  of  the  work  is  <leserving  of  gre.it 
laisc,  and  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  labours  of  M.  Weiss, 
0  whom  the  supervision  of  this  department  in  the  first  edition 
ni  entrusted.  No  book  in  any  language  contains  such  an 
pounC  of  bibliographical  information,  much  of  it  not  to  be 
ioond  elsewhere,  as  the  new  edition  of  the  *  Biographie 
Uttiverselle."  For  precise  details  on  rare  books  and  rare 
editions,  indeed,  we  go  to  Brunet,  to  (iraesse,  or  to  Lowndes. 
But  no  single  book  contains  lists  so  detailed,  and  on  the  whole 
M)  accurate,  of  the  works  of  so  large  a  number  of  writers,  and 
of  their  principal  editions.  These  alone  would  make  the  work 
iDvaluable,  and  indeed  indispensable  to  literary  students.  But 
bibtiographical  information  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  Is  not 
strictly  accurate;  and  M,  Weiss,  though  a  born  bibliographer, 
and  possessed  of  an  enormous  fund  <»f  literary  information, 
slured  that  carelessness  as  to  arruracy  in  trifling  matters  of 
^t&il,  characteristic  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  which  detracts 
10  much  from  the  value  of  their  brilliant  generalizations, 
utd  makes  their  admirable  literary  skill  often  mislead  instead 
(i  inform  the  unwary  reader.  Nowhere  is  this  failing  more 
mischievous  than  in  bibliography,  where  accuracy  is  the  one 
i^Uttg  needful.  It  is  the  extreme  care  and  accuracy  of  their 
Hhsgs,  that  has  given  such  deserved  pre-eminence  as  biblio- 
Hphers  to  Barbier,  Renouard,  Querard,  and  Brunet,  and  has 
plared  them  on  so  much  higlier  a  level  than  men  greatly 
tbcir  superiors  in  point  of  literary  skill,  like  Peignot,  Nodier,  and 
P.  Lacroix.  Unfortunately  it  is  among  the  latter  class  of 
t[>hers  that  we  must  place  M,  Weiss.  The  biblio* 
I  information  contained  in  the  *  Biographie  Universclle  ' 
ibonnds  in  errors,  especially  of  names  and  dates,  many  of  them 

Kiubt  mere  misprints,  showing  (in  the  first  edition)  only 
ssness  on  the  part  of  the  corrector ;  but  when  reproduced 
'  second  edition  they  are  unpardonable,  and  betray  great 
encies  in  editorial  supervision.  The  substitution  of  a 
a  5,  or  an  8  for  a  3,  may  perhaps  seem  a  very  trifling  and 
denial  offence,  but  when  the  result  is  that  an  edition  of  the 
*orks  of  Pomponatius  is  given  as  lfi25  instead  of  1525,  it  will 

Muce   be  seen   how  serious  the  error  really  is,  and  what  an 
BDt  of  inconvenience  it  may  cause  the  reader.*     That  two 
ions  of  the  entertaining  journey  of  Ambrose  the  Camaldolese, 
o  which  he  gave  the  title  '  Hodceporicon,'  arc  cited  as  printed  at 

"  The  error  oitod  cutifod  us  to  iroAle  mnuy  vMir'wnmc  hntira  souroliiag  for  the 
Wfc;  before  we  eamc  to  the  oimclti»ioa  tlmt  no  cdittoD  of  1625  existed,  and  that 
edftt*  woa  a  luiaprint  for  1.V2.*). 
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Florence  in  1431  ami  1432,  inijrHt  be  supposed  to  ir.dicAl 
mere  misprint,  were  it  not  lor  the  fact  that  the  book  itself  ww 
not  printed  until  1078  or  1(>.S0,  nnd  that  1431  ami  lAd:i  am 
the  dates  of  the  journeys  which  Ambrose  took.  Nor  is  there 
less  editorial  carelessness  shown  in  the  statement  that  Nicolas 
Bourdin,  who  died  in  1G70,  was  a  son  of  Jacques  Dourdin,  wlio 
(six  lines  before)  is  accurately  stated  to  have  died  in  15G7. 

In  the  article  on  the  celebrated  Uahbi  Joseph  Albo,  one  vf 
his  works  is  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Sonrino.  The  author, 
M.  Durdent,  has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  town  so  celebrated 
for  its  Hebrew  press,  for  that  of  an  editor;  and  this  mistakr» 
although  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  Rose's  '  Biographical  Dif- 
tionary  '  in  1840,  was  continued  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
'Biof^raphie  Universcllc,'  printed  three  years  later.  The  same 
book  notes  an  error  in  the  article  '  Albert i  (Cherubino)/ wbn, 
though  born  in  1552,  is  called  a  contemporary  of  the  ccU- 
brnted  artist,  Marc  Antonio,  who  died  bei'orc  1550.  Nor  i* 
this  mistake  corrected  in  the  second  edition.  These  ore  only 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  mistake  that  is  unfortunately  freqoenC 
in  the  'Biographic  Universellc,'  nor  are  blunders  wanting  that 
show  somethin«;f  more  than  mere  carelessness.  In  the  sixth 
volume  there  is  a  short  article  devoted  to  an  imaginary  Gilfwrt 
Cagnati,  whom  thewriter(M.  L.  M.  A.  Dupetit-Thouars)  describe* 
as  an  Italian  author  born  at  Noccra,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Napl«, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nntl  i^w 
the  author  of  the  treatise  '  De  Hortorum  Laudibus '  (Raslc,  1546), 
afterwards  printed  and  inserted  by  Joachim  Camerarius  11.  irt 
his  collection  of  treatises  *  I)c  Re  Rustica.*  In  fact,  howe^'crt 
the  treatise  *  De  Hortorum  Laudibus'  is  one  of  the  works  of 
Gilbert  Cousin,  called  in  Latin  i\)gnatvs.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Camerarius,  ' Opuscuta  de  Re  Rustica'  (A\}rimbergiffi 
1596)  is  a  list  of  authors  and  treatises  dc  re  ruMiciu  amoo* 
which  is  *Gilberti  Cognali  Nozerani  de  Hortorum  Laudibui. 
Basilea^  apuil  Oporinum,  154().  The  work  itself,  however.il 
not  inserted  in  the  Opuscula  of  Camerarius.  M.  Du|)Clit" 
Thouars  clearly  knew  nothing  of  the  book  or  its  author,  bflf 
having  copied  the  title  from  tlie  book  of  Camerarius,  and  n^Tf? 
havinsr  heard  either  of  Gilbert  Co^natus  or  of  Noxerar  ifl 
Burgundy,  and  knowing  there  was  a  town  of  the  namr  **' 
Nocera  in  Naples,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  guess,  and  then 
amplified  an  imaginary  fact  int»)  a  detailed  biography. 

The  English  depoiiment  of  the  'Biographic  UniverspH'' 
cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  lo  ll"" 
treatment  of  our  sovereigns,  our  leading  statesmen  and  genorsls 
our  men  of  science  and  our  travellers,  nntl  a  certain  liroif* 
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class   of  our   men   of  letters  of  the  eiglitoenth  and  ninctrrnth 

cenCurleSf  we  have  indeed    in  freneral  nothing  to  complain  nf* 

AdUistjn  and  Pope,  and  other  writers  of  ihe  eighteenth  century, 

to  wham  Vohairc  introduced  his  countrvmcn,  are  amongst  the 

best  of  the  English  biographies  ;   but  when  wc  go  further  back, 

and   particularly    all    through    our    history    in    that    important 

'Jep.irtincnt   of  literature,  theology,   wc  find    on   inadeijuacy  of 

treatment  which  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  entirely  to 

be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,     A  Frenchman,  unless  (if  wc 

may  be  pardoned  something  like  a  bull)  he  is  from  Geneva  or 

Lausanne,  is,  whether  a  Catholic  or  a  freethinker,  absolutely  in- 

wpable,  not  only  of  appreciating  IVotestant  theology,   but   of 

understanding  that  any  intelligent  human  being  exists  to  whom 

it  cnn  possibly   be  ol   iniportnnre    or    interest.     Those  of   our 

diviaes,  indeed,  who  were  in  ihc  'Historical    Dictionary,'  anfl 

wboae   lives    were   translated    by  Chaufepie,    are    treated    with 

wfficient  fulness,  but   the  rest  and    our  earlier  men  of  letters 

generally  receive  but  scant  justice. 

That  the  book  aboun<ls  in  a  certain  class  of  errors  ns  regards 
English  names  and  titles,  is  unfortunately  a  matter  fif  course  in 
t  book  written  and  printed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  ; 
Iwt  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  wc  know  of  no  b<iitk  where  tfiese 
frrors  are  so  icwy  in  proportion  to  the  great  extent  of  the  work. 
An  immense  number  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  are 
corrected  in  the  second  ;  yet  tlicre  still  remain  many,  which  a 
little  care  and  attention  would  have  obviated,  besides  errors  of 
»  more  serious  character,  of  which  two  specimens  must  sudicc, 
ia  the  life  of  Samuel  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  is  stated  that 
'levTBs  eigbly-eight  years  of  age  at  liis  death.  *His  English 
l)iop"apbcrs,'  says  the  author  (.M.  Lcfebvre-Cauchy),  'state  that 
ilhame  and  chagrin,  at  seeing  himself  despised  by  all  right- 
Jnindcd  people,  threw  him  intrt  an  illness  in  which  he  died  in 
March,  1*).S7,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year/  Now  as  M.  Lefebvro- 
Cnuchy  had  writir-n  a  few  sentences  before,  and  as  is  the  fact, 
tliit  Bishop  Parker  was  born  in  1(540,  he  must,  one  would 
appose,  have  written  eighty-eight  instead  of  forly-eigbt  by  a 
nipre  clerical  error,  but  so  careless  is  lie  that  he  founds  upon  Lis 
littake  a  reason  for  distrusting  Parker*s  English  biographers, 
ilf'thu*  continues,  *  La  passion  percc  evidemmenl  dans  ce  rccil! 
^ua  pareil  uge  on  peut  bicn  mourir  sans  Ics  effets  du  chagrin/ 

The  *  ever  memorable'  John    Hales  is   honoured   witli  two 
Iioiices,  one  as  Ales  (Jean),  described  as  originally  a  Calvinist 

Tl .  ^.  .!.o  }.  ^wetrer.  somo  notnblo  exoejttion».  especially  in  the:  earlier  voluinos. 
n      M,  Clart'DiIon,  Cromtvclt,  Jlclhounu-,  and  \ViUj>oIe  (Uobcrt),  aro 

and 
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;ind  afterwards  a  Catbrilic,  author  of  a  tract  <»n  Schism  ;  tl 
other  as  Hales  (John),  Anglican  Theologian,  whose  works  worf 
collerted  and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Golden  Remains.' 
Each  of  the  notices  is  most  inadequate,  h  would  be  eaa^  to 
^ivc  a  long  list  of  the  errors  in  English  biographies,  though  in 
general  not  so  flagrant  as  those  relating  to  Bishop  Parker  and 
John  Hales. 

But  probably  few  KngHshmen  will  g^n  to  the  '  BiograpLie 
Universelle '  for  the  lives  of  their  countrymen.  If,  howtrvir, 
any  one  should  desire  a  piece  of  most  amusing  reading,  wc  can 
refer  him  to  the  long  and  elaborate  article,  ten  pages  (equal  to 
about  twenty-two  of  the  'Quarterly  Review/  and  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  space  devoted  t<»  Hume  or  Holbacl))»D 
Theodore  Hook,  written  by  M,  Parisot,  an  enthusiastic  admirrr 
of  Hook,  of  whom  he  relates  many  well-known  stories  para- 
phrased in  a  thoroughly  French  fashion,  in  order,  as  we  supposf, 
TO  suit  the  received  French  ideas  of  Englislt  manners  and  custonii. 
The  well-known  story  of  Hook  dining  at  a  house  at  which  U 
was  not  invited,  is  related  with  extraordinary  fulness,  if  nnt 
accuracy,  of  details.  It  occupies  three  columns,  and  its  'rrai- 
semblance  *  to  the  original  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Hook 
is  represented  as  informing  his  Amphitryon  that  he  b'^ 
the  house  to  be  that  of  *  Le  correct  et  ponctuel  Noll  Did. 
Smith!'* 

We  have  said  that  there  is  one  exception  to  the  unity  m 
treatment  and  sense  of  proportion  generally  to  be  found  in  thf 
'  Biogniphie  Universelle.*  As  far  back  as  1837,  Hallam,  in  thf 
preface  to  his  *  History  of  Literature,'  remarked,  'there  seems  » 
redundancy  of  modern  French  names ;  those,  above  all,  who 
have  even  obscurely  and  insignificantly  been  connected  with  thf 
history  o(  the  Revolution — a  faulty  if  it  be  one,  which  is  evi- 
dently gaining  ground  in  the  supplementary  volumes/  Thf 
fault  has  gained  enormous  ground  in  the  second  edition,  awd 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  later  volumes.  As  a  rule,  beiore» 
Biographical  Dictionary  arrives  at  its  termination,  the  edlt'^r. 
the  publisher,  and  ]>erhaps  the  subscribers,  become  wearifll. 
The  book  is  hurried  to  its  conclusion  ;  important  names  aJ* 
crowded  out,  and  those  that  are  inserted  are  treated  in  a  Iupp^ 
ficial   and   perfunctory  manner.     This,  at  least,   is   not  a  dtf* 

•  Tho 'Biograpliie  Geno'ralr'  i'h  not  less  oomplimontarj'  to  Hook,  to  whooij 
devotes  a  Inii|jr  tirtiele  (nigiit  coIudjds),  which,  tboii^li  writttn  in  m  ha  oboDW 
Tuanaor  than  thut  of  M.  Purisot,  rontainB  tho  fnllnwiiig  aiftnmnling  ^itft  ^ 
criticism  :  •  rarini  les  roinaupiers  <le  noii  jours,  en  im  mot,  uoua  ue  voron«qupd*iB 
))«intrc«  exacts  de  hi  vie  r^'lli!  ;  Thfodoro  Hwik  jKiur  la  rUfiso  elevei?  et  la  ck«" 
tooyontin :  Ch.'trlcB  Dinkon<i  pourlcs  classes  populaircfi  t'  Dickens  is  only  houovitd 
witK  half  a  column,  in  wliicn  ve  liflvc  lem&rked  five  mistnkos. 
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Tistic  of  pxtber  edition  of  the  *  Biograpbie  Universelle.' 
The  lives  become  more  and  more  len^tby  and  elaborate,  the 
further  we  advance  in  the  alphabet.  The  first  volume  (of  the 
new  edition)  has  1G43  names,  the  fifth  1370,  the  twentirtli 
776,  the  fortieth  S27,  the  fortj-fourth  1100,  and  the  fortv-fiflb 
Q-17.*  Bat  each  volume  is  within  a  few  pages  of  the  same 
length.  Thus,  in  the  later  volumes,  every  name  has  on  the 
ivpmj^  nearly  double  the  amount  of  space  allowed  to  an  article 
in  the  first  But  though  undoubtedly  many  men  of  the  highest 
eminence  are  more  adequately  treated  in  the  second  half  of  the 
vork  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  their  names  appeared 
in  the  earlier  volumes,  it  is,  unfortunately,  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth-rate  men  of  the  Revolution,  the  Kmpire,  and  the 
Restoration,  that  crowd  the  pages  of  the  '  Biographic  Uni- 
vcfsclle/  and  have,  especially  in  the  later  volumes,  articles 
altogether  <lisproportlone<l  to  their  importance  and  interest. 
Tlie  Mi/i-flisant  Count  de  Monbreuil  did  nothing  in  his  whole 
life  of  the  slightest  interest  to  any  human  being,  except  rob  the 
Queen  of  Westphalia  of  her  jewels,  and  slap  Talleyrand  on  the 
(we;  yet  eight  columns  arc  devoted  to  his  worthless  life — as 
niQcb  ns  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  to 
Melanchthon  I  The  latter,  is,  indeed,  most  inadequately  treated. 
Forty-six  columns  may  not  be  too  much  for  Robespierre,  or 
ihirty-threc  f*>r  Talleyrand,  but  surely  sixty-eight  is  too  much 
for  Fouche,  twenty-six  for  .Marmont,  and  twenty  for  Merlin 
(de  Douai),  when  we  find  that  Wellington  has  only  sixteen 
colamns,  Suvan)fr  six,  and  Von  Stein  two  and  a  half.  In  fact, 
in  the  case  of  French  names  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  editors  have  confusctl  the  functions  of  biographers 
»nil  historians — two  entirely  distinct  things.  The  lives  of 
Louis  XV'HL,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe,  are  histories  of 
France  during  their  respective  reigns.  \or  has  the  'Biographic 
UniverseUe  '  escaped  the  tendency  common  to  all  Biographical 
Dictionaries,  tr>  exaggerate  the  importance  of  royal  and  princely 
personages,  and  to  devote  to  them  long  historical  articles,  with 
hardly  a  single  biographical  detail. 

But  with  all  its  shortcomings,  no  literary  student  can  have 
wy  other  feeling  towards  the  *  Biographie  UniverseUe'  than 
tLat  of  deep  admiration  and  gratitude.  It  is  impossible  to 
pursue  any  investigation  bearing  ujnm  literary  history  or  bio- 
r*phy,  especially  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century, 
tithout  having  the  book  constantly  at  one's  elbow;  and  although 
t  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities  for  so  few  of  the  live* 

*  lb  tli«  c9i«o  of  nit'mlHTi  of  the    t-nme  family  buvi^nil  iinuies  an-  rn.'>iticntly 
daded  iu  what  ut  ftrf<t  si^ht  luoktt  like  n  single  nrticte. 
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are  specifically  stated,  yet  the  articles  themselves  generally 

to   the  sources  for  verifying  their  statements,  correcting  theii 

errors,  and  ainplifyinjj  their  details. 

Turning  now  to  the  'Biographic  Generalc,'  the  first  point 
which  must  strike  every  reader  is  the  titter  want  of  proportiun 
in  the  book,  and,  in  most  of  the  volumes,  the  want  of  an| 
guiding  princi])le  U\x  the  insertion  or  es^clusion  of  a  name 
lor  the  length  or  iinport.-ince  of  the  respective  articles. 
have  noticed  as  a  fault  in  the  'Biogr.ipliie  Universclle* 
greatly  increased  length  of  the  articles  in  the  later  volumrj 
devoteil  to  inferior  men  ;  in  the  '  Biographic  Gencrale  *  tlie  lauit 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  Of  its  forty-six  volumes,  upwards  of 
thirty-six  arc  devoted  to  the  letters  A — M,  leaving  less  than  tc, 
for  N — Z  ;  and  long  before  the  midille  of  the  book  is  reac 
the  professions  with  which  it  was  commenced,  as  to  the  in 
tion  of  names,  are  wholly  thrown  aside,  and  the  evident  desiw 
<)f  the  editor  and  proprietors  is  seen  to  be  to  bring  the  work  to  » 
conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  omit  as  many  namo 
as  can  with  any  decency  be  omitted.  The  original  intention 
M'as  to  insert,  first,  all  the  names  in  the  *  Biographic  Univer- 
sclle/ secondly,  a  large  number  to  be  found  neither  in  thatwmk 
nor  in  any  other  Biographical  Dictionary;  thirdly,  nil  livio* 
persons  worthy  of  note.  The  first  three  volumes  arc  devoted  to 
the  letter  A,  and  contain  more  than  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
names  of  deceased  persons,  chicily  (though  with  some  ml 
unimportant  exceptions)  obscure  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  autJ 
Orientals,  omitted  from  the  *  Biographic  Universclle,*  besides 
notices  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons  then  living.  B>i' 
the  additions  become  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  luitll 
at  length,  before  the  end  of  the  work,  they  wholly  disappear, 
while  the  later  volumes  do  not  include  nearly  all  the  niai« 
in  the  'Biographic  Universelle.'  Of  nine  hundred  and  cightj 
names  in  the  thirt^'-ninth  volume  of  the  *  Biographic  UnivTr- 
selle,'  five  hundred  and  thirtv-four  are  omitted,  and  of  eleven 
hundred  in  the  forty-fourth  vcdumc  of  the  *  Biographic  Univer- 
sclle,^ more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty  are  omitted  from  t!ie 
*  Biographic  CjJncrale  !*  In  fact,  In  the  last  few  volumes  it  i' 
useless  to  look  for  any  less  important  name,  and  on  nearly  rvw* 
page  there  is  evidence  of  the  strongest  desire  to  bring  the 
to  a  close. 

We  have  already  remarked  how  manv  articles  are  mc 
abridgments  or  reproductions  of  those  in  the  'Biographic  Lni" 
vcrsellc,'  and  the  mistakes  of  the  original  are  in  many  cases  Iclt 
uncorrected.  The  ridiculous  blunder  in  the  life  of  Joseph  All>*'; 
as  to  Sonciuo,  is  duly  reproduced  in  the  *  Biographic  Giiiior*!*' 
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error  as  to  the  date  of  tbe  first  edition  of  the  *IIoda?- 

ia  hardly  rorrertcd  by  bcinn^  a[tere<l  from  1431  to  1451, 

kc   diipliration    of   John    Hales   lias    not    been    followed    hy 

^^Hoefcr,  }'et  both  in  the  name  and  in  the  details  respecting' 

^fH  Ales  we  bare  some   dilliculty    in   recognizing  the  'ever 

Vhnnrable  ;*  while  in  the  article  immediately  preceding,  on  the 

Scotchman  Alexander  Ales,  wc  liave  the  extraordinary  statement 

that  he  must  not  be  conlouudcd  with  /aV  elder  brother  who  bore 

the  tame  prtvnomcn  of  Alcraiider^  and  who  published  the  '  Ex- 

pofitio  in  xii.  libros  Aristolelis  Metnphysicap  I  *     But  Dr.  Hoefer 

not  alvyays  confine  himself  to    copying  the  errors   of  the 

raphie    Universelle.'       M.    Briquet    has    pointed    oiit    in 

Bulletin    du    Bibliophile**  several  errors  in  the  articles 

lalthee'  and   'Alcandre  *  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle,* 

»f  which  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  'Biographic 

le'raie,'  every  other  error  which  was  possible  being  added 

cancerning  the  relationship     of  the    several   members   of  the 

L^Aftltco  family,  besides  making  of  Afarc  Antonio  Amalteo  two 

^Kinct  persons,  and  devoting  to  him  two  articles.     So  that,  as 

^R  Briquet  remarks, — 

'Dans  celto  farct*  hingrnphiqtte  le  plna  ancien  des  Amalth^e  est 
^m^  lo  dernier;  lea  fils  <levionnent  lee  fretea  do  leor  poro  et  do 
loors  oaclos;  le  pero  Uovivut  le  fiere  cadet  do  sou  Ills;  lo  fr6re 
flcriont  lo  fiU  Aiue  do  son  frt-ro  cadet.  CVst  lo  desordro  clove  &  sa 
L&ate  puissance.' 

'he  general  editing  of  the  book  Is  in  fact  disgraceful.     Of 

editor,    Dr,   Hoefer,   we    know   nothing,   except   from   the 

lalorj  article  on  himself  which    he    caused  to  be  inserted 

the    twenty-fourth    volume,    where    twice   as    much    space 

le  columns)  is  devoted  t(»  his  life  as  is  given  to  Thomas 

>be9,   more   than  is  given  to   Madame   Roland,  and,  to  g(» 

to  his   contemporaries,  four    times  as  much  as    is  devoted    lo 

^^chclet,  and   eight  rimes  as  much  as  is  thought  sufficient  for 

^B  Vice- Emperor,  M,  Rouher.     Vet   M.   de   Bellecombe,  the 

^Bior  of  the  article,  informs  us  in  a  note  that  *  par  un  senti- 

^Btt  de  modestie  et   dc  convenance,  ;i  notre  avis   exagere,  le 

^hctour  de  la  **  Biographic  Gonerale  "  nit  cru  devoir  supprimer 

^Ki^randc  partle  de  notre  article!^     But  though,  according  to 

^"U  article,  he  was  a  man  of  universal  genius,  who  *took  all 

J^BDwlcdge  for  his  province,'  he  certainly  <]oes  not  shine  as  the 

'•litor  of  a   Biographical     Dictionary.      Innumerable    are   the 

Hieijevcn  of  persons  oi  eminence,  mentioned  in  the  book  as  to 

well  we  are  referred  to  non-existing  articles  in  other  volumes. 
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Under  the  name  '  Liset '  Is  the  reference  *  voy.  Lizel,'  but  no 
article  *  Lizet '  is  to  be  found,  nor  does  a  life  of  this  celebratwf 
first  President  appear  in  the  book.  In  the  article  *  Du  Poot, 
sieur  de  Drusac,^  we  are  referred  to  the  article  *  La  Borie  *  fot^ 
notice  of  '  Arnaut  dc  La  Borie/  but  no  such  article  is  to  H 
found,  the  notice  of  La  Borie  being  given  under  ^ArnaoH 
l\)r  I)itph?ssis-BeIIibre  we  arc  sent  to  '  Rougo/  hut  neithfl 
uiitler  iliat  nor  any  other  name  does  the  life  of  Jacques  aP 
llougt',  Marquis  Duplessis-Belliere,  appear,  nor  any  ullwT 
member  of  that  distinguished  family  ;  the  only  Rouge  men- 
tioned in  the  book,  being  a  contemporary  professor  of  philolocU 
in  the  College  de  France.  In  the  article  *Sainl-Florentin'  fl 
are  referred  to  the  article  '  Vrillii're'  fnr  Saint-Florcntin*s  fat!fl 
Louis,  but  under  *  Vrilliore  '  we  simply  find  '  voy.  Saint-FIorenM 
et  la  V'nHif're,'  but  no  article  'La  Vrilliere'  is  to  be  foo^fl 
Under  '  Hamboche  '  is  the  reference  *  voy.  Laar/  but  on  referrfl 
to  '  Laar  dit  Bamboche'  we  find  only  *  voy.  Laer/  and  no  artifl 
'Lacr'  is  to  be  found,  nor  does  any  notice  of  this  celebratjfl 
Dutch  painter  appear  in  the  book.  Polydore  Virgil  is  omitted} 
though  under  *  Virgile'  we  read  '  voy.  Polydore.'  These  u 
merely  specimens  out  of  a  much  larger  number,  which  we  hafl 
ourselves  accidentally  lighted  upon,  and  we  doubt  wliether  thcfl 
is  a  single  volume  which  docs  nut  contain  many  references  ■ 
non-existing  articles.  ■ 

One  of  the  principal  points,  upon  which  the  proprietors  of  toF 

*  Biographic  (jcnorale'  took  creilit  to  themselves  for  its  supcrioritj 
over  the  '  Biographic  UniverseHe,'  was,  that  to  every  life  a  lljt 
of  the  authorities  would  be  appended  ;  certainly  a  most  useful 
feature,  the  absence  of  which  deprives  many  t»f  the  articles  of  thr 

*  Biographic  Universclle'  of  much  of  their  value.  Wc  havt 
ourselves  repeatedly  found  the  greatest  advantage  from  these  lifl 
of  authorities  in  MM.  Didot*s  book,  in  many  instances  «b4| 
sources  of  information  have  been  indicated  which  we  tnigtH 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  discover  without  much  laboar  SM 
research.  But  unfortunately  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  that  fl 
many  cases  authorities  are  cited  which  contain  no  referfofl 
whatever  to  the  persons  in  question.  In  a  large  number  of  hufl 
particularly  those  simply  borrowed  from  the  ^Biographic  Lifl 
verspllc,'  the   plan  seems  to   have  been   to  refer  to  CKltinge^ 

*  Bibiiographie  Hiographique,*  and  to  copy  his  list  of  authfl 
rities,  adding  the  names  of  any  other  books  tlie  subjects  of  whi^ 
made  it  seem  probable  that  they  might  contain  references  to  tM 
person  in  question.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Invcnli^ 
of  Gilbert  C'agnali,  by  M.  Dupetit-Thouars,  in  the  'Biograpb^ 
Uiiirerselle."     Dr.  Hoefer  has  simply  pitchforked   M.  Pupe'^'' 
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TiiDoan'  article  textual  ly  into  the  *■  Biograpliie  Generale/  adding 
lioirever  (as  was  his  wont,  in  order  to  suggest  independent 
iwesirch)  imaginary  authorities  to  the  imaginary  biography.  The 
iries  cited  in  the  •  IJiographie  (iencrale*  for  the  notice ol 
;  Cagnati  are,  not.  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  hut  *  Bio- 
jraphxe  Medicale,'  and  '  Kloy,  Diet,  de  Mi'decine,'  neither  ol' 
nrbich,  it  is  needless  to  say,  contains  any  mention  ol'  Gilbert 
Capnati,  or  indeed  of  Gilbert  Cousin  or  Cognatus,  For  the 
life  (if  Nicolas  Berauld  as  a  native  of  Orleans,  '  Les  Hoinmes 
llluslres  de  I'Orleanais  '  is  cited,"  but  no  biography  ur  notice  ol 
bim  is  there  to  be  found,  though  his  name  once  occurs.  For  i\\v 
great  architectural  Bishop  of  Limoges,  Jean  de  Langeac,  *  La 
L'roix  du  Maine  *  is  given  as  an  authoritv,  but  the  *  Bibliothi>que 
nqoise'  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  him. 
the  life  of  Gui  Breslay, '  Taisand,  Vies  des  plus  celebres  juris- 
ennsultes,'  is  cited,  but  there  is  neither  a  life  nor  any  mention 
of  him  in  that  useful  but  inaccurate  work.  It  is  assumed  that 
tbe  life  of  every  physician  is  in  Floy,  or  the  '  Biographie 
Medicale,'  and  of  every  jurist  in  Taisand. 

The  lives  of  Englishmen  are  not  in  general  an  improvement 
<m  those  in  the  *  Biographic  Universcllc/  Though  upwiirds  of 
•1  column  is  given  to  Bishop  Bonner,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ipfcrence  to  the  persecutions  with  which  liis  name  is  connected, 
<H,  indeed,  to  any  event  whatever  of  his  life  during  the  reign  of 
poeen  Afary.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
■ly  desire  to  screen  Bonner  from  censure,  but  simply  from  the 
Ivvlossness  with  which  must  of  the  lives  of  the  less  important 
^trsons  are  written. 

But  we  now  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  shortcomingfl  to  the 
merits,  and  they  are  many,  of  the  '  Biographic  Gencrale.'  And 
fint  let  us  say  that  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  ]>erfectly  fair,  and 
generally  free  from  any  party  spirit  or  party  bins.  Again,  though 
^Ost  of  the  articles  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  *  Biographic 
■niverselle,'  the  exceptions  are  numerous  and  important.  Many 
Til  the  longer  articles,  written  and  signed  by  men  of  literary 
f^minence,  are  in  every  way  admirable.  The  articles  on  the 
AMcR,  the  Estienncs,  Dolet,  Josse  Bade,  and  other  printers,  by 
M.  Ambroise  Firmin-Didnt,  and  one  or  two  by  Gustave  Brunei, 
ve  far  superior  to  those  on  the  same  persons  containefi  in  the 
K^iographie  Universelle.'  To  the  general  crowding  of  the  last 
fcr  Volumes,  the  article  on  Voltaire,  by  M.  Eugene  Asse,  is  a 
■Weworthy  exception.  It  extends  over  eighty-five  columns,  and 
pthc  best  life  of  Voltaire  of  that  length  which  we  have  met 
*uh.  A  certain  number  of  other  literary  biographies,  not 
^rhaps  equal  in  merit  to  these,  but  of  a  very  high  character, 
■  and 
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ami  also  occasionally  elaborate  literary  analvsrs,  will  be 
throughout  the  work ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on  whal 
ciple  they  have  been  selected  nor  where  they  will  be  found.* 
Nothing"  but  praise  can  be  given  to  those  (principally  of  men  of 
science)  written  by  Dr.  Hocfer  liimself.  Again^  several  of  tbr 
series  of  lives  of  members  of  the  same  family,  particularly  oi 
royal  or  quasi-royal  houses,  are  of  a  high  degree  of.merit.  Hie 
articles  on  the  princes  of  Conde  and  of  Conti,  the  families  of 
Sforza  and  V'isronti,  are  instances  which  may  be  cited. 

But  it  would  be  improper,  in  a  review  of  the  '  Biographic 
Generaie,'  to  pass  over  without  notice  the  most  remarks 
series  of  articles  in  the  book — those  upon  Xapoleon,  his  dyni 
and  the  members  of  his  family.  They  occupy  five  hundred  ai 
thirty-eight  columns  f  of  the  thirt3*-seventh  volume,  which  aj 
jwared  in  18G3,  at  the  time  when  the  second  empire  was  at 
height  of  its  glory.  Apart  from  the  internal  evidence  deril 
from  the  articles  themselves,  it  is  clear  from  the  printing 
the  pagination  that  the  entire  scries,  as  originally  printed, 
been  suppressed,  and  that  the  present  articles  are  double 
original  length.  They  are  all  written  from  the  imi>erialist  poinl 
of  view,  and  the  source  of  their  inspiration  is  not  t'ar  to  s( 
The  glories,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  the  imperial  famu 
are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  and  without  even 
amount  of  shade  which  a  judicious  portrait  painter  will  ah 
know  when  to  insert.  All  the  men  are  brave,  and  all 
women  (witli  one  exception)  are  virtuous.  The  life  of  Prii 
Napoleon  Jciome  is  especially  entertaining.  Two  C(durans  aW 
devoted  to  his  military  abilities,  and  the  bravery  which  lie 
showed  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the 
like  space  is  given  to  his  oratorical  distinctions.  Nor  is  thcrr 
n  single  word,  in  the  nine  columns  occupied  by  his  life,  which 
affords  the  slightest  hint  of  any  of  those  traits  in  his  chara< 
which,  ten  years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  have  oc 
sioned  his  being  left  without  a  single  friend  or  admirer  am* 
the  party  <»f  which  he  is  the  nominal  head.  The  single 
ception  to  the  universal  ptran  of  praise  is  found  in  the  life 
the  Kmpress  Marie  Louise;  but  though  her  heartless  condi 
to  her  husband  and  son  are  duly  censured,  and  her  disgrace! 
liaison  and  subsequent  marriage  with  her  chamberlain,  Col 
Neipperg,  are  duly  chronicled,  tor  some  reason  her  third 
riage  is  not  even  hinted  at,  and  the  reader  is  left  in  ignorsi 


•  Tn  lltp  livts  (iF  AiipiMiao  nii<l  Jemiuo  ore  appendwl  long  pnd  eUl 
nnftlyues  of  their  worl«  (tluit  of  Aogutfiine  bciti^  GXLrA(.UHl  from  Da 
<?ccupyinsi  twenty-one  columnn). 
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ftt  the  wife  of  the  (greatest  captain  and  sovereign  of 
Madame  de  Bombellcs!  But  the  articles  contain 
and  of  information  respecting  the  Bonaparte  family, 
option  of  this  series  of  articles,  for  which  clearly 
lUst  not  be  considered  as  responsible,  it  cannot  be 
Y  particular  class  of  men  are  treated  at  too  great 
ceive  undue  notice.  The  long  articles  are  all  of 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  of  exceptional  merit,  or 
xceplionally  lengthy  treatment.  If  we  are  to  have 
disproportionate  length,  we  at  least  prefer  them  to 
tine  or  Voltaire,  rather  than  of  Joseph  Fouche  or 

^r  number  of  the  less  important  literary  men  there 
5  more  than  their  names,  the  dates  of  their  birth 
nd  the  titles  of  their  principal  works,  without  any 
rmatioD  respecting  the  contents  or  subjects  of  their 
lich  adds    so   much    value   to    the  articles  in  the 

Universelle.*     Nor  are  these  lists  so  full,  or  com- 

so    much    accuracy,   as    those   in    the   *  Biographic 

In    one   point,   however,    and   that   of   no   small 

the  bibliographical   information  of  the  *  Biographic 

superior  to  that  of  its  rival.  The  titles  of  books 
Latin,  or  in  any  modern  Kuropejin  language,  are 
iven  in  the  original  language.      In  the  *  Biographic 

there  is  no  fixed  rule  on  this  subject.     In  general^ 

books  written  in  English,  Italian,  or  German,  are 
ito  French,  while  those  written  in  Latin  are  given 
loge ;  but  as  this  rule  is  not  universally  followed,  it 
lossible  to  guess  whether  the  title  of  the  book  is 
iven  by  the  '  Biographie  TJniverselle,'  or  in  what 
e    book    was    in    fact    written.     Another   excellent 

the    *  Biographic     Gencralc,'    which     may    appear 

which   is   really   important,   and   of  great   convc- 

;  reader,  is  that  each  article  begins  with  the  date, 

cases  the  place,  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  person 
This  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  a  biographical 

In  many  of  the  longer  articles  of  the  '  Biographic 

*  we  have  to  spend  some  time  before  we  can  discover 
he  death  of  the  subject  of  the  article. 

thus  noticed  at  some  length  the  merits  and  the 
id  the  differences  between,  the  two  great  biographical 
Giving  the  preference  in  general  to  the  *  Biographic 

*  we  have  seen  that  there  are  points,  and  those  of  no 
tance,  in  which  the  *  Biographie  Generale  '  is  supe- 
i  letters  A-M  we  are  more  likely  to  find  any  obscure 
Wjf^o.  313.  Q  name 
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name  in  the  'Biographic  Geuerale,'  under  N-Z  in  the 
graphic  Universello/  In  fact,  the  two  books  are  complements 
of  each  other;  each  is  necessary  for  the  student.  But,  alasf 
how  many  hundreds  of  names  there  are,  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  a  biographical  dictionary,  which  are  to  be  fouod  ixi 
neither!  In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  lives,  the  gFoiteT 
conciseness  of  the  *  Biogjaphie  Generale'  is  an  improvement 
I3ut,  perhaps,  this  is  hardly  ever  so  in  the  case  of  literary  men, 
where  we  generally  seek  in  a  biographical  dictionary  more 
details  than  we  want  in  the  case  of  great  historical  or  political 
characters. 

We  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  there  is  little  prospect  of 
aa  English  universal  dictionary  of  biography  un  anything  Ilkf 
the  scale  of  either  of  the  two  French  dictionaries,  still  less  of 
one  upon  a  scale  which  we  should  now  consider  satisfactorr, 
nor  do  we  think  that  such  a  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
desired.  Special  biographical  collections,  such  as  those  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  to  which  we  hare  before  referred,  are  bettef 
for  the  scholar  and  student,  while  for  the  ordinary  reader  coin* 
pilations  like  that  of  Rose  are  perhaps  sufficient.  We  look 
forward  with  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  with  wntf 
anxiety,  to  the  new  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  about  W 
be  edited  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  which  we  hope  may  pro" 
a  worthy  companion  of  the  two  dictionaries  of  National  Bio' 
graphy  now  in  course  of  publication,  the  *  Biographic  NatioBili 
de  Belgiquc '  and  the  '  AUgcmeine  Deutsche  Biographic.' 

The  first  question  which  the  editor  will  have  to  decide,  nod 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  what  names  art  ta 
be  included  ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  regret  that,  to  judgt 
from  the  tentative  list  of  names  proposed  to  be  inserted  under 
the  letter  'A/  it  is  not  intended  to  include  nearly  so  maiij 
names  as  were  contemplated  in  the  ^Biographia  Britaaaid 
formerly  announced  by  Mr.  Murray  under  Dr.  W.  Smittii 
editorship. 

'  I  exclude  nomeB,'  Mr.  Stephen  Las  written  iu  the  *  Aihe 
*  which  are  only  names,  iMcanso  othcrwiso  I  ehould  have  to  p 
(amougst  other  things)  all  tho  parish  rcgistern.  A  biogra_ 
dictionary  should  surely  consist  of  biographiee,  however  brief 
this  circumKtance  seems  to  me  to  defino  tho  point  at  whieb 
province  of  such  a  dictionary  divides  from  mere  catalog  aes  cf  books 
and  liatB  of  names.  ...  I  hopo  to  have  or  many  thousands  of  obsootA 
names  as  poesible,  so  long  as  they  are  not  moroly  names.  If  Dothiotf 
ifl  known  of  John  Smith  except  the  bare  fact  that  he  pabliskw 
a  pamphlet,  he  belongs,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  bibliographer,  aiul  net 
to  the  biographer.  As  soon  na  anything  more  is  known  of  him  ^ 
hoe  some  claim  to  a  place  in  a  biographical  dictionary.* 
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while  we  are    ^lad    to   have  the  promise  of  as  many 
id  obscure  names  as  possible — forthese,  in  our  jadgment, 
most  valuable  part  of  a  biographical  dictionary — we 
k  Mr.  Stephen  cannot  have  fully  considered  the  ofTect  of  the 

here  laid  down.  It  would  exclude  the  John  Smiths  of 
sixteenth  century,  about  whom  the  student  wants  to  know 
lething,  and  would  include  the  John  Smiths  of  the  niae- 
kih  century,  about  whom  no  one  wants  to  know  anything. 
Liunerable  are  the  John  Smiths  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nit  whom  there  is  much  more  known  than  the  fact  that  they 
^lished  pamphlets,  yet  whom,  to  judge  from  his  tentative  list, 
'-  Stephen  does  not  intend  (and,  in  our  judgment,  rightly)  to 
Jade  in  the  new  Dictionary.  Of  nearly  every  one  of  the 
iny  thous.-ind  deceased  persons  of  this  century,  and  of  most  of 
ise  of  the  last,  who  have  written  nothing  but  insignificant 
raphlets,  much  may  be  known  by  any  one  who  takes  the 
luble  to  enquire  ;  yet  in  the  tentative  list  many  writers,  not 
insignificant  pamphlets  but  of  substantial  books,  are  omitted, 

whom  copious  biographical  details  exist.  Indeed,  when 
I  examine  this  list,  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover 
y  principle  upon  which  some  names,  which  are  little  more 
m  names,  have  been  inserted,  and  many  others  which  are 
Qch  more  than  names  omitted.  In  the  printed  specimen  of 
B  Dictionary  is  a  notice  of  John  Angus,  a  Dissenting  minister 
'hose  name  did  not  appear  in  the  tentative  list),  whose  sole 
lim  to  distinction  appears  to  be  the  publication  of  several 
neral  sermons.  If  any  persons  who  in  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
enth  centuries  have  printed  funeral  sermons  or  pamphlets  are 

^ considered  merely  as  names,  we  should  have  thought  that 
•orihy  minister  was  one,  and  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
lOoeire  on  what  principle  he  is  inserted,  unless  several  hundred 
bers,  of  whom  just  as  much  is  known,  and  who  have  published 
rmons  just  as  interesting  and  important,  are  also  added.  We 
0  far  from  complaining  of  the  insertion  of  a  memoir  of 
T.  Alchin,  the  late  librarian  of  the  Guildhall,  and  the  compiler 
'  teveral  indices  and  calendars  of  wills,  but  we  fail  to  see  on 
hat  principle  he  is  included,  and  innumerable  other  writers  of 
ore  or  leas  useful  and  successful  books,  which  have  appeared 
iiriog  the  past  century,  are  onutted. 

Whether  every  writer  of  a  meritorious  book  ought  to  be 
Dticed  is  a  question  which  we  have  not  space  to  discuss,  but 
e  are  satisfied  that  the  point  requires  more  consideration  than 
b.  Stephen  has  given  to  it,  and  that  the  rule  as  laid  down  by 
iai  in  the  '  Athenaeum  *  must  be  withdrawn,  or  materially 
modified.     Up  to  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  period,  every  one  who 
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has  written  the  most  insignificant  pamphlet  descn'es 
notice,  if  the  Dictionary  is  to  be  of  real  use  to  the  literary  or 
historical  student.  If  nothing  more  can  be  discovered  of  a  John 
Smith  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  than  the  fact  ifuil 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  his  name  and  t)ie  title  of  his  pamphlet, 
and  the  fact  that  nothing  more  can  be  discovered,  ought  to  be 
recorded.  B  ut  there  may  be  many  writers  of  substantial 
volumes  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries,  who  do  not 
deserve  this — or  rather  who,  as  Mr.  Stephen  suggests,  must  be 
relegated  to  books  like  Lowndes,  Watt,  or  Allibone.  To  include 
them,  however  briefly,  would  be  to  extend  the  book  beyond 
practicable  limits.  The  date  before  which  every  writer  i« 
entitled  to  a  notice  is  not  easy  to  fix  ;  we  should  ourselves  place 
it  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Revolution 
synchronizes  with  the  commencement  of  an  enormous  incrense 
in  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  other  ephemeral  litemturf. 
From  this  time,  and  for  a  century  onwards,  Mr.  Stephen's  rule 
not  to  insert  names  that  are  only  names,  may  be  fairly  applied, 
But  from  somewhere  about  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  different  rule  from  that  of  nothing  more  being  knowB 
about  an  author  than  the  fact  of  publishing  a  book  must  be 
adopted,  unless  the  length  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  be  enormousW 
extended.  For  this  period  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The 
editor  himself  must  wade  through  the  titles  of  innumerable 
worthless  books  and  tracts,  and  weigh  the  claims  of  their  author 
to  a  niche  in  his  Dictionary. 

The  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  respective  articles,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  due  proportion,  is  one  of  no  less  difBcullj. 
No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
great  French  collections  in  this  respect  will  at  least  afford 
suggestions  of  what  is  to  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time  it  mnit 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  length  of  the  article  ought  not  in 
every  case  to  be  proportionate  to  the  importance  or  interest  of 
the  person  treateil  of.  It  is  not  the  most  important  persons  to 
whom  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  articles  should  be  devoted. 
For  an  account  of  our  great  writers  and  chief  historical  cba- 
racters  we  naturally  go  to  special  biographies  or  literary  and 
civil  histories.  Few  readers  turn  to  an  article  on  Shakspcure 
or  Milton  in  a  biographical  dictionary  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  being  reminded  of  names  and  dates.  Marvel!  and 
Prynne  demand  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment ;  while  the 
articles  on  Dr.  Dee  and  Hugh  Speke  should  be  still  more  nearlj 
exhaustive. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  added  as  to  modem  and  contem- 
porary lives,  which  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  biograpbica! 

dictionr"" 
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Liies  to  treat  at  too  groat  length,  so  difficult  is  It  to  have 

rgarU  to  historical  perspective  in  painting  those  who  are 

us — especially  those  to  n'bom  accidental  circumstances 

iven  a  temporary  and  wholly  factitious  notoriety.     Above 

igs,  the  editor  must   impress  upon  his  contributors,  in 

to  the  lives  of  royal,  political,  or  military  persons,  that 

to  write  biography,  and  not  history.     VVhat  is  wanted 

imonplace    biographical    details    illustrating    personal 

T,  concisely  stated,  duly  marshalled  in  order,  and  accom- 

by    dates    and    authorities.     The    presentment    of    the 

n,    and   not  military  or  political   disquisition,  is  what  we 

\a  the  case  of  a  general  or  statesman.      We  do  not  go  to 

kphical  dictionary  for  a  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of 

mgh  or  Wellington,  or  for  the  political   history  of  the 

George  III.,  but  to  have  the  men  and  their  lives  and 

;r»  brought  before  us.     So  much  history  as  is  necessary 

inaected  view  of  their  lives,  in  the  briefest  possible  form, 

leed  be  stated.     The  reign  of  George  111.  is  one  of  tbe 

tportant  in  our  annals,  but  the  King*s  biography  is  com- 

Ively    uninteresting    and    unimportant,    and    requires    no 

treatment.     Political  aflairs  must  indeed   be  touched 

far  as  they  were  affected  by,  or  had  an  influence  upon,  his 

character,   and  so  far  as   is   necessary  for  a  connected 

Itc  of  his  life,  but  the  political  history  of  his  reign  would 

out  of  place. 

le    lives    of   literary   men,   while  the  account    of   their 

and  the  bibliographical  information  must  be  full  and 

^  anything  like  elaborate  and  detailed  criticism   must 

tided,  nor  should  any  place  be  found  for  critical  theories 

[eneral  views  such  as  are  now  so  much  in  fashion. 

Kning  to  the  specimen  of  the  Dictionary  which  has  been 

I,  we    have  nothing  but   praise    to    give    to  the  life  of 

by  the  editor,  which  occupies  nine  out  of  the  fourteen 

It  is  a  model  of  what   an    article   on    a  writer    like 

ought  to  be ;  it  is  full  of  details,  yet  clear  and  concise. 

iticisms,  though  brief,  arc  sufBcicnt  and  satisfactory,  and 

riy   every   statement    is   appended    its   authority,   and    a 

to  the  page  whence  it  is  taken.     If  Mr.  Stephen  will 

bis  contributors  to  follow  this  model  strictly,  we  shall 

fear  for  the  result  so  far  as  the  lives  of  the   more 

It  characters   are   concerned.     But   when   we  come   to 

)liography,  and  the  statement  of  the  authorities  at  the 

;if  the   article,  we  are  unable  to  give   the  same  measure 

Six  collected  editions  of  the  works  of  Addison  are 

Ltedy  without  a  word  to  suggest  which  is  the  best,  the 
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most  critical,  or  the  most  nearly  complete.  One  of  the  priocii 
editions  is  omitted,  and,  strangest  of  all,  Bohn's  is  sim] 
described  as  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Hurd's  edition,  without  anjr 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  great  number  o(  eluci* 
dalory  notes,  many  letters  never  before  printed,  and  upwarcU 
of  one-fifth  more  matter  than  is  in  Hurd's  edition.  In  fac^ 
whatever  shortcomings  there  may  be  in  the  editing,  it  is  (be 
most  nearly  complete,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  acconUc^ 
of  any  English  edition  of  the  works  of  Addison.*  MoreorOt 
in  the  list  of  authorities,  the  letters  in  Bohn*s  edition,  uul 
the  life  of  Addison  in  the  General  Dictionary,  Ilistorii 
Critical,  ought  to  have  found  a  place.  'It  is  of  jn; 
importance,'  as  Mr.  Stephen  has  himself  remarked  in  the 
^  Athen<eum,*  '  to  give  in  all  cases,  and  upon  a  uniform  plan,  a 
clear  reference  to  the  primary  authorities,  and  in  the  case  d 
literary  biographies  it  is  important  to  give  a  bibliographiol 
notice?  But  a  bibliographical  notice  is  worse  than  uselaMi 
unless  it  is  the  result  of  the  writer's  personal  examination  of 
the  books  referred  to,  or  states  where  the  information  it  purpom 
to  give  is  derived.  Judging,  however,  from  internal  evidence, 
we  should  say  that  the  writers  of  several  of  the  articles  in  ihr 
specimen  have  not  pci-sonally  examined  nearly  all  the  buokitp 
which  they  refer,  while  in  more  than  one  article  imy 
primary  authorities  are  omitted,  and  modern  compilation^ 
cited. 

If  we  have  noticed  what  seems  to  us  faulty,  either 
Mr.  Stephen's  design  or,  so  far  as  the  specimen  goes,  in 
execution^  it  is  with  the  view,  before  it  is  too  late,  of  indi< 
some  points  which  may  deserve  reconsideration  by  the  edit 
and  of  making  suggestions  which  we  believe,  if  adopted, 
tend  to  enhance  the  value  and  promote  the  success  of  the 
We  cannot  doubt  either  the  ability  or  the  special  qualificatiooi 
of  Mr.  Stephen  ;  and  while  we  are  sure  that  in  each  department 
of  English  literature  and  English  history  he  will  receive  ike 
assistance  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  afford  it,  it  will 
principally  depend  upon  the  editor  himself  whether  a  national 
biography  is  produced,  to  which  Englishmen  may  point  ffilb 
pride  as  a  monument  no  less  worthy  of  the  men  whom  it  com* 
mcmorates  than  of  those  by  whom  it  was  written;  or  wfaetber 
a  mere  commonplace  book  is  produced,  a  little  better  tii*i» 
Chalmers  and  Rose,  and  a  little,  or  even  more  than  a  \n^9 
worse  than  the  *  Biographic  Universelle.' 

•  We  Dfty  Eagliah  edition.  beoauBe  Mr.  Stephen  cites  aa  ©ditiou  ediUd  V 
G.  W.  Qi-oon,  of  New  York,  which  we  have  aot  nccn. 
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IX. — 1.  Scteniijlc  Socialism,     Letters  to  the  'St.  James's 

lette.*      Jiv  H,   M.   H^ndman,      January  and   February, 

^3. 

itMcal  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.     1883. 
tpptemeyit  to  the  Thirty-Jifth  Annual  Rej^ort  of  the  Registrar-^ 
•iwraL     1875. 
Census  of  En f; land  and  ffales.     Vol,  ili,     1883. 

||Mf  our  last  number  we  set  before  our  readers,  in  all  its 
^K  main  points,  that  general  theory  as  to  the  production  of 
^Bth,  on  which  all  forms  of  Socialism,  which  pretend  to 
^^kal  to  the  reason,  avowedly  and  ostentatiously  rest.  We 
^Broached  the  subject  in  a  candid  spirit ;  we  did  it  full  justice 
^^taiinij  it ;  we  admitted  it  to  be  in  some  points  so  ingenious 
and  plausible,  that  its  inventors  might  well  be  the  dupes  of  their 
own  ingenuity,  and  numbers  ol  honest  men  might  well  be  the 
dapes  of  its  inventors.  We  did  more  than  this.  We  urged 
on  oar  readers  to  reflect  how  highly  dangerous  these  character- 
■||cb  made  it ;  and  we  earnestly  entreated  all  true  Conservatives 
^Bto  allow  themselves  to  despise  it,  until  they  were  in  a 
^BtioD  to  see  and  to  show  to  the  people  exactly  why  it  is 
^■picstble. 

^|re  did  not  offer  this  advice  as  a  precept  merely.  We  pro- 
^Bed  ourselves  to  put  that  precept  in  practice.  Fully  aware, 
for  our  own  part,  how  mad  and  how  monstrous  the  theory  is  to 
wtiich  we  were  then  calling  attention,  and  how  easy  to  sneer, 
u-iad  to  cause  others  to  sneer  at  it,  provided  only  those  others 
j^fte  an  interest  in  deriding  its  tendencies,  we  handled  it  with 
RBkiuch  deference  as  though  it  really  were  what  it  claimed  to 
tie — a  complete  and  coherent  body  of  scientific  doctrines ;  and 
till  we  had  set  its  arguments  one  by  one  in  order,  till  we 
localized  exactly  the  points  where  the  reas<ming  broke  short 
lalted,  till  we  could  say  with  distinctness  on  every  such 
doo,  here  the  logician  ends,  and  here  the  dolt  begins,  did 
;iuvitG  the  reader  to  unite  his  judgment  with  ours,  and  pro- 
LCe  what  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  new  Economic  Gospel, 
at  once  the  most  specious,  and  yet  the  crudest  tissue  of 
iies,  that  has  ever  threatened  society,  or  disgraced  any 
lem  thinker. 

doing  thus  much,  however,  we  have  only  half  completed 
task  which,  in  our  last  article,  we  marked  out  for  ourselves, 
there  treated  Socialism  as  though  its  doctrines  were  purely 
ilative :     but,     as    we    reminded     the    reader  at    the   time, 
this  is  far  from   being  the  case.     Not  only  has  the  Socialist  a 
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distinctive  theory  of  political  economy,  but  be  bos  a  distinctive 
view  of  social  history  also,  and  more  especially  of  recent  aoJ 
contemporary  history.     Not  only  does  be  say  that,  as  propertr 
is  at  present  distributed,  most  property  is  theoretically  robherv, 
but  he  declares  that,  as  a  fact,  under  the  present  system,  society 
every  year  is  becoming  practically  more  intolerable.     The  rich 
be  says,  are  getting  constantly  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  sod 
hence  we   are  fast  hastening  on  to  the  inevitable   social  cata- 
strophe.   He  expresses  this  statement ;  be  reiterates  it ;  be  rings 
the  changes  on  it ;   he  illustrates  it  with  long  strings  of  figures; 
he    emphasizes  his  figures    with  long  strings  of  exclaxnatiooi. 
Indeed,  in  addressing  the  populace,  and  in  exciting  the  passion) 
which  he  trades  upon,  he  trusts  more,  at  least  in  this  cttuiitrr, 
to  this  method  of  representing  concrete  facts,  than  to  his  expo* 
sition  of  abstract  theories.     VV^e  purpose  in  the  present  article 
to  approach   him,   in  his  capacity  of  historian  and   politician, 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  approached  him  in  his  capacity 
of  political  economist;  and  we  engage  to  demonstrate,  by  tb 
most    ample    and    unimpeachable    evidence,    that    bis    histon 
and  his  statistics  are  even  more  false  than  bis  economy ;  thai 
whereas  his  economy  failed  because,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  had  M 
relations  at  all  to  reality,  his  liistory  and  statistics  fail  because, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

It  is  our  present  intention,  however,  to  do  something  morr 
than  this ;  and  what  wc  have  to  say  of  the  professing  Socialisti 
will  form  the  text  rather  than  the  body  of  our  argument.  The 
main  point  wc  shall  seek  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is,  that 
the  ignorance,  the  perversion  of  facts,  which  we  shall  brine 
home  to  thp  Socialists,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them;  but 
that  in  a  less  grotesque,  and  for  that  very  reason  in  a  moir 
dangerous  form,  it  is  infecting  at  this  moment  almost  cverT 
popular  movement  that  is  started  or  countenanced  by  the  so* 
called  Party  of  Progress ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  confined  f 
the  manifestos  of  Socialistic  Federations,  that  it  is  reproduced  io 
all  its  essential  features  by  that  bourgeois  member  of  the  present 
Ministry,  whom  the  Socialistic  Federations  most  detest  on^ 
despise. 

After  thus  much  of  preface,  let  us  proceed  to  our  work.  We  take 
up  the  thread  of  our  criticism  where  we  dropped  it  in  our  ]a»t 
article ;  and  we  again  make  use  of  Mr.  Hyndman  as  the  repTt^ 
sentative  and  spokesman  of  the  Socialism  which  is  now  tr^in^ 
to  make  itself  a  jwwer  in  England.  Indeed  he  is,  we  believe, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  source  from  which  his  followers  and 
associates  take  most  of  their  detailed  statements  and  figures^ 
Let  OS  see  then  how  Mr.  Hyndman  fares  when,  after  we  bsv* 
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bis  menacing  generalizations  as  to  the  course  of  modern 
in  which  the  rich  get  constantly  richer,  and  the  poor 
and  more  miserable,  we  examine  in  detail  those  various 
ents  and  authorities,  which  he  has  publicly  cited  as  the 
ignal  proofs  of  his  position.  We  said  in  our  last  article 
;  pretended  proofs,  that  many  of  them  proved  nothing 
they  are  absolutely  false  to  fact ;  that  such  of  them 
true  proved,  not  what  Mr.  Hyndman  stated,  but  what 
ndman  denied  ;  and  that,  did  he  possess  the  candour  of 
inary  man,  or  the  arithmetic  of  an  ordinary  schoolboy, 
aterials  on  which  he  avowedly  bases  his  calculations 
have  been  in  themselves  enough  to  show  him  this.  The 
shall  judge  if  we  have  spoken  with  too  great  severity, 
to  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Hjndman  shall  explain 
himself,  and  we  are  able  to  point  tu  a  place  where  he  does 
h  the  utmost  plainness.  During  the  course  of  last  January 
dressed  to  the  *St.  James*s  (iazette'  a  series  of  letters, 
the  heading  of  ^Scientific  Socialism.'*  In  them  the 
istic  doctrine,  that  the  gulf  between  classes  is  widening,  that 
h  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  is  stated  with 
purports  to  be  scientific  precision,  and  Mr.  Hyndman 
ts  himself  to  certain  figures  in  illustration  of  it,  and  gives 
lese  figures  certain  well-known  authorities.  There  is  no 
therefore,  here  for  any  vague  or  doubtful  generalities ; 
the  whole  question,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hyndman  is  concerned, 
settled  as  peremptorily*  and  very  nearly  as  quickly,  as 
dmaster  judges  the  correctness  of  a  child's  addition  sum, 
these  letters,  therefore,  that  wc  propose  first  to  refer. 
Hyndman  states  his  position  broadly  thus.  Speaking  ot 
as  at  present  organized,  we  have  '  as  a  result,'  he  says, 
;  one  side  a  class  working  far  too  Lard  for  health,  and 
in  miserable  social  conditions;  on  the  other  side,  a  class 
works  not  at  all  with  its  hands,  and  enjoys  luxury  in 
of  what  is  reasonable ;  and,'  he  adds — this  is  a  most 
lant  part  of  the  statement — '  the  gradations  between  the 
IC  being  gradually  crushed  out/  The  working  classes,  he 
n  to  say,  subsist,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  '  starvation 
'  and  out  of  every  5*.  which  iheir  work  is  worth,  from 
.  to  3«.  9(f.  is  pocketed  by  their  employers,  and  from 
to  1«.  8//.  is  left  for  themselves. 
nrespondent  of  the  same  paper,  signing  himself  *  M.,'  took 
n  to  question  all  these  statements,  to  cite  in  opposition 
a  Professor  Leone  Levi,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Hyndman  on 
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what  authority  he  made  them.      He  observed  in  particuh 

far  is  it   from  being  true,  that  all  gradations   between  tiie 


so 


rich  and  ]>oor  are  being  gradually  crushed  out,  the  rise  of  the 
middle  class  is  the  main  social  feature  oi  this  century.  Here 
then,  urged  *  M./  we  have  a  distinct  question  before  ns.  Dom 
Mr.  Hyndman  assert  that  the  class  of  men  with  incomes  of  from 
two  hundred  to  fu-e  hundred  a  year  is  now  in  process  of  being 
gradually  crushed  out  ?  Does  the  number  of  such  men  cither 
absolutely  or  rclati%'ely  decrease  in  this  country,  from  one  census 
to  another  ?  The  moment  the  (juestion  was  put  in  this  definil^ 
shape,  Mr.  Hyndman  did  not  venture  to  utter  another  word 
with  regard  to  it ;  but,  wholly  ignoring  the  main  point  at  iuue, 
which  was  the  direction  in  which  the  distribution  of  wealth 
was  changing,  he  covered  his  retreat  by  citing  a  large  number 
of  figures  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  distributeil  nov. 
Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  statistics  of  this 
kind  throw  as  little  light  on  the  movement  or  on  the  tendency 
of  society,  as  the  mere  statement,  that  at  a  given  instant  tbree 
sticks  arc  floating  under  London  Bridge,  throws  on  the  que&liun 
of  which  way  the  tide  is  flowing.  Mr.  Hyndman^s  ^g^M 
however,  throw  considerable  light  upon  one  thing ;  not,  iiidH 
upon  his  main  theory  and  conclusion,  but  on  the  private  hist*»?t 
of  his  own  arithmetic,  and  the  various  other  processes,  nicntil 
or  moral,  by  which  that  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at. 

To  begin  with  a  point  to  which  we  shall  recur  presenilf, 
Mr.  Hyndman  supports  his  assertion  as  to  the  wretchedness  of 
the  working-classes  by  informing  us  that  *  the  average  age  of 
the  well-to-<lo  has  now  reached  fifty-five  ;  the  average  Bge  "' 
the  workers  is  twenty-nine  ;'  and  amongst  the  workers,  as  t!»" 
most  ill-paid  and  wretched  of  all,  he  especially  makes  mention 
of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Now  we  shall  not  urge,  ai  *<* 
well  might,  that  an  arbitrary  division  of  society  into  ttw 
workers  and  the  well-to-do  is  too  vague  to  convey  any  defiaiW 
meaning,  is  so  vague  as  to  cover  almost  any  conclusion,  aO" 
suggests  the  language  of  a  gossipping  girl  rather  than  that  of  ^ 
serious  and  scientiftc  man ;  but,  attaching  to  the  figures  soc^ 
meaning  as  they  will  bear,  we  will  confront  them  with  a  ff* 
others,  which  are  really  definite  and  intelligible.  We  will  tak< 
the  average  ages,  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  lalf'' 
Census-returns,  of  eight  different  and  distinctive  classes  of  inc< 
— colliers,  bricklayers,  navvies  and  plate-layers,  rag-gathewrs 
agricultural  labourers,  farmers,  bankers,  and  peers.  The  first  fiv< 
of  these  are  certainly  classes  of  '  workers,'  the  two  last  nf 
certainly  classes  of  the  well-to-do  ;  whilst  the  farmers,  as  a  IxhI| 
must   be   given    an    intermediate   place.      Now    what   axe  ll*' 
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ages  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  workers?  Those  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  two  first  alone,  reach  to  a  figure  as  low  as 
tbstgiven  bj  Mr.  H^'ndman.  The  average  age  of  the  navvies  and 
:e-layers  is  thirty ;  that  of  the  rag-gatherers  is  thirty-two  ; 
d  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers  thirty-four.  Let  us  next 
to  the  average  age  of  the  well-to-do,  which  Mr.  Hyndman 
assure*  us  is  fiity-five.  Now  it  is  of  course  possible  that, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  that  would  call  nobody  happy  till 
he  was  dead,  Mr,  Hyndman  may  call  nobody  well-to-do  till  he 
iipajt  middle-age.  In  that  case,  of  course,  we  cannot  quarrel 
frith  bis  average ;  nor,  indeed,  could  we  do  so,  had  he  chosen 
to  raise  it  to  ninety.  Since,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  he  uses  the  word  in  something  of  its  ordinary 
■  sense,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
^Hbere  could  be  no  better  examples  than  peers  and  bankers. 
^Botb,  as  classes,  are  exceptionally  rich  ;  and  their  average  ages,  if 
^Hlr.  Hyndman  were  correct,  should  exceed  fifty-ftve,  rather  than 
^^Jl  short  of  it.  But  what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  we 
gather  it  from  the  Census-returns?  The  average  age  of  the 
peers  is  only  forty-two  ;  •  the  average  age  of  the  bankers  is  only 
^lliirty-six.  And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  intermediate  class,  the 
^Brmers.  They,  though  compared  with  the  bankers  they  are 
^Hbor  and  live  hardly,  yet  on  the  average  live  four  years  longer. 
^Bbeir  average  age  is  forty.  We  appeal  to  the  reader  if  we  have 
^^t  here  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  inaccuracy,  either 
dishonest  or  imbecile,  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay 
to  Mr.  Ilyndman's  charge?  His  error  as  to  the  age  of  the 
working-classes,  his  virtual  inversion  of  the  position  of  the 
agricultural  labourer — this  in  itself  may  be  a  comparatively 
small  matter.  But  it  is  not  a  small  matter  that,  in  comparing 
tte  workers  and  the  well-to-do,  he  distorts  the  situation  by  an 
error  of  eight  hundred  per  cent. ;  |  and  that  whereas,  according 
to 

It  is  to  be  observed  tLat  this  average  u  really  too  high ;  the  arerage  ages  of 
tp«en^  &9  It  U  to  be  galliered  from  the  CeDRUs-retonifl,  being  raisod  arlifidallj 
I  the  taxi  ttiat  a  la^ra  number  of  peers  uuly  succeed  io  their  titles  late  la 
and  veiT  few  of  them  hocomo  peers  till  manhood. 

AcconlingtoMr.  Hyndomn,  a  banker  woald  on  the  avwage  lire  55  years;  the 

(JcuHoral  labourer,  29.   That  U,  the  former  would  lire  bixloen  yean  longer  than 

Utter.    As  a  unttcr  of  fact,  ht-  doca  no  the  average  live  two  years  longer.    It 

npoaible,  however,  even  could  Mr.  Ilyiiduian  deft^ud  his  own  atatcmeats.  that 

initnictioQ  oould  ho  got  out  uf  a  clostiiiicatiuD  that  scU  the  workon  on  ono 

,  and  the  well-to-do  on  the  other,  us  mutually  exdudive  elasseu.     Dr.  Farr,  in 

Iter  to  the  Regie trar-G one ral,  whtcli  li  pretixixl  to  the  *  Supplement  to  tho 

•fifth  Annual  R^rport  of  Uie  Registrar-General,*  ataten  that '  The  mean  life- 

the  hi^&lthiest  didtrictd  of  England,  ami  in  tlir  healthitMt  ranka^  is  •!!)  years ; 

there  Ib  do  evidence  that  uuder  tlio  most  faroorable  conditiona  it  exceed* 

^yeaxa'  (p.  ir).     Ue  adds: '  The  mean  age  at  death  of  people  in  different  bust- 

dten  furoiBhcs  very  crront^oua  indications,  ai  it  ia  affected  us  muoh  by  the 
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to  him,  the  life  of  an  agricultural  labourer  is  blighted  and  c( 
down  to  about  half  the  length  of  a  banker's,  it  in  reality  Ml 
short  of  the  bankers  hy  only  two  years. 

Let  us  next  sec  how  Mr.  Hyndman  deals  with  the  Engli 
land  question  ;  and  here  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  let 
on  which  we  are  now  commenting,  to  his  treatise  'England 
All,"*  which  was  our  text  in   our  former   article.     It   will  be 
enough    at    this   moment    to    quote    a    single   sentence.     '  Tbe 
whole  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  kingdom/  says  Mr.  Hynd- 
man, *is  practically  owned  by  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons; 
and  not  all  the  systematic  fudging  resorted  to  in  the  Landlnnii^ 
Returns,  known  as  the  New  Doomsday  Book,  has  been  able  ^| 
shake  that  fact  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England.* ^^ 
With  regard  to  this,  we  have  only  to  observe,  at  present,  tha! 
Mr.  Hyndman  must  have  either  written  about  the  New  Dtw 
day   Book   without  having  ever  seen  it,  or  else  he  must  b* 
wilfully-  suppressed  the  following  facts,  which  the  New  Doo 
day  Book  forces  on  the  eyes  of  its  readers.     So  far  arc 
thousand    people    from    owning    all    the    agricultural    land 
England,  that,  in   addition  to  the  thirty  thousand  whose  estate 
are  most  extensive,  there   are   more  than  seventy-two  thousaml 
with  estates  of  about  twenty  acres,  more  than  twelve  thousaml 
with  estates  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  more  than  twenlv* 
five  thousand  with  estates   of   about   seventy  acres ;    and  the 
rental  of  these  men,  whom  Mr.  Hyndman  declares  to  be  non- 
existent, is  as  great  as  the  rental  of  the  entire  English  sqnire- 
archy.t     As  we  shall   deal    with   the   land   question  at  gteal 
length  presently,  wc  will  pass  on  to  some  other  of  Mr.  Hy 
man's  statistics  ;  and  these,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree 
us,  are  more  remarkable  still. 

In  order  to  show  (we  are  returning  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  letttn) 
how  iniquitous  is  the  present  division  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
he  triumphantly  cites  the  following  figures  from  Mr.  MulbalL 
which  are  really  figures  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  investtd 
capital.  'According,'  he  says,  *  to  Mr.  Mulhall's  estimatei, 
2,046,900  families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  possfH 
together  property  to  the  value  of  7,5G2,000,000/. ;  4^^t%W 


nire- 


ages  at  which  peojile  enter  nnd  leave,  aa  by  the  salubrity  or  insalabnty  of  iny 
partioalar  profession '  (ibid.  p.  liii).  It  mny  intercut  the  reader  to  note  the  ni"^ 
Inlity  per  cent,  between  the  agen  of  25  and  35  of  the  following  foar  duKV 
figrieultural  Inhourere,  solicitors,  gam t! keepers,  and  doctors^  That  of  the  dodon 
u  1-237 ;  of  the  noUcitora,  -890 ;  of  tho  agricultuml  lobourers.  -892 ;  and  pf  ^ 
gamekeepers,  '510  ('  Supplement  to  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Ac.,  TaWw  C 
and  64.*) 

•  •  England  for  All/  p.  22. 

t  The  cxuct  fitatutica  will  be  found  later  on. 
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y  398,000,000/,  The  first  class  Lave  thus  3700/.  per 
nilv,  in  round  figures  ;  the  second  less  than  90/.  But  222,500 
nil'ies  actually  own  5,728,000,0(K)/.,  or  nearly  26,000/.  per 
gily.  "  Mein  Gott!"  as  old  Bliicher  said,  "vat  a  city  for 
■Uk !  '^  and  what  an  array  of  physical  force  over  against  it  !* 
Venture  to  afhrm  that,  considering  the  foregoing  quotation 
th  reference  to  the  impression  Mr.  Hyndman  desires  to 
nvey  by  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  in  the  writings  of  any 
Qtroversialist  the  unscrupulousncss  or  the  ignorance  implied 
Mr.  Hyndman's  use  of  it.  Mr.  Hyndman  says,  that  the 
;bcr  classes  *havc*  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  per  family, 
a  poorer  '  have'  less  than  ninety  ;  but  what  does  he  mean  by 
ace  *  ?  He  does  not  mean  that  they  have  these  sums  buried, 
hidden  away  in  a  stocking.  He  means  the  sums  to  be  taken 
being,  in  some  obvious  way,  an  index  of  the  income  on  which 
eir  owners  live.  But,  as  thus  stated  by  him,  this  is  no  index 
bstever.  According  to  those  very  tables  of  Mr.  MulhalTs 
wn  which  Mr.  Hyndman  quotes,  those  who  ^ have*  ninety 
Hinds,  enjoy  annually  a  hundred  pounds  ;  *  and  those  who 
low'  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  enjoy  annually  only  fifteen 
wdred  ;  whilst  as  to  the  middle-class,  who  *  have  *  about 
thousand  pounds,  what  they  enjoy  annually  is  two  hundred 
»d  sixty.  Thus  the  income  of  the  rich  is  one-seventeenth  of 
bat  they  'have';  the  income  of  the  middle-class  something 
rer  a  quarter  of  what  they  '  have  * ;  and  the  income  of  the 
orking-classes  is  ten  per  cent,  more  than  what  they  '  have  * ; 
id  whereas  for  every  pound  that  Mr.  Hyndman  attributes  to 
le  poor  man,  the  poor  man  gets  annually  one  pound  two 
lillings,  for  every  pound  that  Mr.  Hyndman  attributes  to  the 
ch  man,  the  rich  man  gets  annually  something  short  of  one 
id  lixpence.  Hence,  if  we  express  the  proportion  of  wealth 
*t  goe«  to  the  poor  man  as  1,  that  which  goes  to  the  middle- 
ui  man  will  be  2§,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  rich 
laa  15.  Now  these  results  must  have  been  before  Mr,  Hynd- 
*n'scyes.  Nothing  could  have  hidden  them  from  him  but  an 
liorance  and  a  carelessness,  which  would  not  only  unfit  him  to 
!  a  leader  of  thought  in  England,  but  would  unfit  him  for 
^  a  place  in  the  fourth  form  in  a  school :  and  yet  in  dealing 
ith  this  simple  set  of  proportions,  1»  2§,  and  15,  he  contrives  to 
»t0Tt  2§  into  11,  and  15  into  300. 

Bat  the  exact  nature  of  the  moral   or  the  mental  deficiency 
vealed  in  this  method  of  dealing  with  statistics,  will  perhaps 

*  Aeoordtog  to  Mr.  HalbaU's  estimate,  tbe  avenige  income  of  a  worlring-<j1u8 
^y  in  EDglnnd  is  1001.  a  year.    The  arerajco  amount  of  capital  owned  by 

«h  %  fanuly.  8GZ. 
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be    better   realized    by    considering    the    following    fable. 
choleric  Indian  officer,  retired  on  half-pay,  has,  we   will   say,  ad 
exceedingly  pretty  daughter,  who  is  treated  with  marked  atten- 
tion by    two  rival  young  men.      The    father,   not    unnaturally, 
begins  to   feel    an  anxiety  as  to  the  fortunes  of  these  would-be 
sons-in-law,  and,  as  the  easiest  means  of  arriving  at  some  coo* 
elusion,  consults  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  knows   the   position  of 
both  of  them.     Now   the    actual    facts  are  these.      One  of  the 
young  men,  Smith,  has  fifty  pounds'  worth   of  gas-shares ;  the 
other,    Brown,    has    a    thousand    pounds    in     the    Three    pe; 
Cents.      Smith,    however,    is    an    inspector   of    factories,  axid 
enjoys  a  salary   of  five    hundred   a   year ;    whereas   Brown  is 
unable  to  get  any  employment  at  all,  and,  having  only  an  anni 
thirty  pounds  of  his  own,  is  lodged  and  boarded  by  his  m&idt 
aunt  at  Clapham.     Mr.  Hyndman,    however,    for    reasons 
known  to  himself,  is  anxious  to  put  Smith's  case  in  the 
light  possible ;  and  replies  accordingly,  on  being  questioned 
the  father,  that,  whatever  Smith's  means   may    be,  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  where  Smith  has  fifty  pounds,  Brown  h 
least  a  thousand.     Acting  on  this  information,  and  attaching 
it  its  obvious  meaning,  the  father  repels  Smith's  advances,  ami 
smiles  upon  those  of  Brown.      Brown  proposes  and  is  accepted; 
the  father  ratifies  the  engagement,   and   all   goes  well  till  ib'^ 
question    comes  of   the  settlement,    when    the   man,  who   wu 
represented  as  being  twenty  times  as  rich  as  his  rival,  is  oblij 
to  confess  that  he  is  nothing  but  an  idle  pauper.     What 
choleric    officer   will     think    and    say    of    Mr.    Hyndman,  our' 
readers    can   well    imagine.      We    can   only    add,    referring  to 
actual  facts,  that  we  ourselves,  with  regard  to  the  matter  beforr 
us,  are  compelled  to  think  of  him  in  an  exactly  similar  way. 
But    a    yet    more    curious   criticism     still    remains    to 
made.     Mr.  Hyndman,  in  the  letters  we  arc  referring  to,  as 
has  since  done  elsewhere,  committed  himself  with  an  arrof 
dogmatism   to   the    monstrous  statement   that,   the  income  o\ 
the   United   Kingdom   being  something   like   thirteen  hundred 
millions,    rent    and    the    interest    on    capital    amounted   to 
thousand  millions,   whilst   the  wage-earning  classes,  or,  as  1 
called    them,    '  the  producers,'  had  for   their    share    only  three 
hundred  millions.      It  was  immediately  rejoined  by  Mr.  Htb^"' 
man's  critic  'M.,'  that  if  we  consulted  Professor  Leone  Lcvi,w»] 
should  find  that  Mr.  Hyndman  had  again  distorted   the 
tion  by  attributing  to  the  rich   several   hundred   millions  wott 
than  they  possessed,  and  attributing  to  the  poor  some  hundrw 
and  fifty  millions  less.     To  this  Mr,  Hyndman  answered,  wit^ 
an    air   of  magnificent    and    contemptuous   superiority  —  * 
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figures  as  to  the  general  production,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
working-classes,  were  taken  from  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  the  head 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society  ;  and  "  M."  may  rest  assured 
tfant,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  Professor 
Leone  Levi  is  a  very  inferior  authority.'  Now  whether 
Mr.  Hyndman  means  that  he  has  arrived  at  his  figures,  through 
hit  own  bungling  in  arithmetic,  from  the  published  figures 
•applied  to  him  in  Mr.  Giflen's  *  Statistical  Abstracts,*  or  that 
he  has  bad  them,  as  his  words  might  suggest,  from  Mr.  GtfTen 
privately,  we  are  unable  to  say.  If  he  means  the  former,  we 
cut  very  easily  believe  him ;  if  he  means  the  latter,  we  prefer 
Is  keep  our  opinion  of  him  to  ourselves.  We  can  only  say  that, 
u  be  has  appealed  to  Mr.  GiflTen,  to  Mr.  GilTen  he  shall  go; 
tad  iX  he  really  takes  the  trouble  to  understand  what  that 
gendeman  says,  be  will  find  bis  own  conclusion  far  more 
hopelessly  stultified  by  it,  than  by  the  figures  cited  by  *M.' 
from  Professor  Leone  Levi.  Professor  Leone  Levi,  as  reported 
hy  'M./  puts  the  income  of  the  'workers*  at  about  four 
hDadred  and  fifty  millions,  as  against  Mr.  Hy7idman*s  three 
hondred  millions.  Mr.  Hyndman  appeals  from  the  Professor 
to  Mr.  Giffen,  that  very  superior  authority ;  and  Mr.  Giffen 
repiips  that  the  income  of  the  *  workers  *  is  not  indeed  four 
handrcd  and  fifty  millions,  but  six  hundred  and  twenty.*  If 
then  Professor  Leone  Levi  f  be  really  an  authority  far  inferior 
to  Mr.  Giffen,  the  extent  of  his  inferiority  is  to  be  measured,  not 
hj  the  extent  to  which  he  differs  from  Mr,  Hyndman,  but  by  the 
wient  to  which  he  agrees  with  him,  the  comparison  being  made 
h?  the  figures  of  Mr.  Giffen. 

Here  at  any  rate,  even  from  Mr.  Hyndman*s  point  of  view, 
onr  case  is  plain.  Mr.  Hyndman  cannot  grumble  ;  for  we 
»i*  testing  hia  figures  by  the  figures  of  one  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  his  own  authority,  and  an  authority  further, 
»  be  expressly  declares,  unimpeachable  '  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge.'  We  have  seen  the  result. 
Accepting  as  we  do  Mr.  Hyndman's  opinion  of  Mr.  Giffen,  we 
hfcve  seen  that  Mr.  Hyndman,  in  dealing  with  the  income  of 
*h*  Kingdom,  writes  three  hundred  when  he  should  write  six 
Imndred  and  twenty,  and  a  thousand  when  he  should  write  five 

*  Vr.  GilTen  indeed  mnintuins  that,  using  the  word  *  vorken '  in  its  proper 
••we,  the  workinp  income  of  the  kingdom  ifl  eight  hundred  millions.  The 
^  bundrid  and  twenty  millionc,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  income  of  those 
'vnrkeiB*  only  who  have  leu  than  1501.  a  year  p^r  funUy. 

t  Aj  a  matU-r  of  fact.  Professor  Loone  LcTi's  clilForenoo  from  Mr.  Giffen,  if 
*&y,  LI  uuly  api>arcut,  and  due  to  some  iminiportanl  difference  in  classjfic&tiou. 
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hundred     and    eighty.*     The    whole    sum    in    question   bei 
thirteen  hundred  millions,  to  be  divided  into  two  portiuni, 
is  wrong  as  to  one   portion  by  four   hundred  and  and  tvent 
millions^  and  as  to    the  other    by  three  hundred  and  twentyj 
making  a  total  error  ut'  74/.  in  every  130/.  he  deals  with.    To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  the  real  state  of  the  cose  is,  that 
income  of  the  wage-earners  is  forty  millions  more  than  that 
the  rest  of  the  nation:   according  to  Mr.  Hyndman*s  calci 
tions,  it  is  seven    hundred   millions  less.     Mr.  Hyndman, 
fact,  is  about  as  near  the  truth  in  this  matter  as  he  would 
if,    supposing     that    Lord    Hartington    is   six    feet    high, 
Mr.  Gladstone  five   feet  nine,  he   were  gravely  to   inform 
members   of   the  Democratic   Federation,  that   Mr.   Gladi 
was  ten  feet  high,  and  Lord  Hartington  only  three. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  ask  why,  if  Mr.  Hj 
man's  statistics  be  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  ;  why,  if  Mr.  Hyi 
man  himself  be  so  absurd  and  so  wretched  a  reasoncr,  it 
worth  while  to  consider  and  expose  him  at  all — to  expose 
reasoner  who  has  no  logic,  a  statistician  who  has  no  arit 
metic,  a  writer  who  has  no  style.  When  we  were  reviewii 
Mr.  George*8  '  Progress  and  Poverty,'  we  imagined  a  similir 
question  put  to  us  with  regard  to  that  work  ;  and  the  answer 
then  made  to  it,  we  repeat  in  substance  here.  In  dealing  wM 
theories  and  figures  that  are  directly  addressed  to  the  peopl 
no  absurdity  is  too  gross  fur  instructed  men  to  expose,  whi( 
is  not  too  glaring  for  ignorant  men  to  entertain  ;  and  wi( 
regard  to  Mr,  Hyndman,  whatever  his  absurdities  are,  they 
not  absurdities  that  ignorant  men  would  see.  In  the  first  pi 
his  theory  of  production  is  not  his  own  ;  he  is  merely 
clumsy  interpreter  of  it ;  and,  even  when  seen  through 
medium  of  Mr.  Hyndman's  personal  blunders,  this  theory,  at 
have  said  before,  is  specious  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  as  spoci< 
to  those  who  think  a  little,  as  it  is  contemptible  to  those  w\ 
think  much.  In  the  second  place,  his  statistics  as  to  the 
tribution  of  wealth,  and  the  position  of  classes  in  England, 
absurd  only  because  they  happen  to  be  utterly  false,  and  becai 
they  involve  certain  errors  in  arithmetic,  which  only  here 
there  accidentally  come  to  the  surface,  and  which  for  the  nM 
part  it  requires  much  special  knowledge  to  detect.  We 
add  further  that,  low  as  is  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Hyndman's  iot 
lectual  faculties,  extreme  mediocrity  of  intellect  is  by  no  mei 
inconsistent  with  a  certain  determination  of  character  ;  and 

*  Aocorditiff  to  Mr.  Giffen,  tbe  inoomea  of  the  capit&list  ftud  l&Dtllord  , 
tncluding  all  bunincss  and  working  inoomoa  over  1501^  amount  to  5dO,0M,(NI» 
Mr.  Hyndmaa  aaya  they  amount  to  1,000,000,000/. 
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daa^ruus  error  may  become  doubly  dangerous,  when  stupidity 
gives  persistence  to  the  zeal  of  its  missionaries, 

U  e  have,  however,  dwelt  thus  long  on  Mr.  Hyndman  and  his 
enors,  for  reasons  wider  than  any  that  are  connected  merely 
with  himseii'j  or  indeed  with  the  school  whose  doctrines  he  is 
tiylag  to  propagate.  The  Socialists  proper  form  at  this 
moment  in  England  a  body  insignificant  in  point  of  num- 
bers; and,  easy  as  it  may  be  to  excite  amongst  the  wage-earning 
classes  the  idea  that  their  wages  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
higher,  and  that  one  or  other  political  party  can  make  them  so, 
yet  these  classes  generally  neither  know  nor  believe  anything 
of  the  Socialistic  theory  of  capital ;  and,  however  strongly  they 
may  feel  that  the  capitalist  should  not  misbehave  himself,  they 
hare  no  formal  belief  that  the  capitalist  ought  not  to  exist.  But 
tbongb  Socialism  as  a  scientific  theory  has  made  but  little  way 
Amongst  the  masses  in  this  country,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  moral  and  statistical  estimates  which  the  Socialists 
take  of  the  existing  social  situation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  people  in  England  more  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  respective  situations,  than  Mr. 
UjndmaQ  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Just  as  the  Tory  landowner 
adtes  the  envious  hatred  of  the  Radical  capitalist,  so  does 
the  Radical  capitalist  excite  the  contemptuous  hatred  of  the 
iiocialist ;  and  yet,  when  the  two  come  to  depict,  for  the  benefit 
of  iheir  respective  constituents,  the  aspects  and  tendencies  of 
contemporary  society,  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  find  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  echo  Mr.  Hyndman*s  language,  and,  with  a  certain 
cbooge  or  rather  suppression  of  detail,  to  emulate  his  main 
mU-statements. 

'Never  before  in  our  history/  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  written  quite 
wsenlly,  *  was  the  misery  of  the  very  poor  more  intense,  or  the  con- 
ditions of  their  daily  lifo  more  hopeless  and  more  degraded.  .  .  . 
'Hui  Tut  wealth,  which  modem  progress  has  created,  has  run  into 
"pookete ; "  individuals  and  classes  have  grown  rich  beyond  the 
weuDs  of  avarice  .  .  .  but  the  great  majority  of  the  "  toilers  and 
■pinnflrt"  have  derived  no  proportionate  advantage  from  the  pro- 
sperity which  they  have  helped  to  create.'* 

Here  we  have,  in  slightly  different  and  in  less  precise  language, 
*^e  lame  view  of  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  on  which 
ll>e  Socialists  explicitly  found  all  their  practical  hopes,  and 
V>  prove  which  Mr.  Hyndman  has  been  invoking  his  singular 

■   ^*  *UWi«w'  and  Artiaonfl'  DwellingB.'— *  Fortnightly  Review/  Doc.  I88S. 
H^*  Imo  slrcady  pointed  oat  in  a  previous  part  of  oar  prewnit  Kumber  (see 
HfrU?,!)  Itwt  thia  idatemeat  in  xiul  currect,  even  u  far  ob  tlie  dwcllingB  of  the 
f^'ftj  coticemcd. 
I      \oL  157. — No,  312.  R  statistics. 
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stAtistics.  The  Socialistic  ideal,  according  to  Karl  Mars^ 
lately  deceased  leader  of  tbe  sect,  will  realize  itself  throng 
process  of  necessary  evolution,  and  through  that  only.  It 
law  inherent,  he  says,  in  the  capitalist  system  of  prodact 
that  capital  year  by  year  becomos  centred  in  fewer  hands;  I 
a  small  number  of  ^eat  capitalists  gradually  swallow 
large  number  of  small  ones.  It  is  a  law  also,  he  contln 
we  may  see  it  all  round  us  in  operation,  that,  just 
moneyed  monopolists  decrease  in  number  and  increase 
wealth,  the  toilers  and  spinners  do  the  exact  opposite 
decrease  in  wealth,  and  they  increase  in  numbers.  T, 
the  one  side  are  the  rich,  growing  weaker  and  more  1 
and  on  the  other  side  are  the  poor,  growing  stronger  and 
miserable.  Hence,  the  time  must  before  long  arrive,  wi 
the  present  forces  of  production  will  necessarily  burst  throi 
their  present  capitalistic  chrysalis,  '  Even  now,'  he  cxclaii 
*the  final  hour  of  the  capitalistic  system  has  struck 
expropriators  arc  already  on  the  point  of  being  in  th 
expropriated.'*  Mr,  Chamberlain,  of  course,  does  not 
this  final  conclusion  ;  but  none  the  less  does  he  ado[ 
premises  from  which  Marx  draws  it,  only  differing  from  M 
m  tbe  loose  way  in  which  he  thinks  them,  and  the  raguei 
rhetorical  way  in  which  he  states  them.  Mr.  Hyndham  I 
lows  Alarx ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  emulates  Mr.  Hyndmao;  1 
just  as  Marx  has  been  the  instructor  of  Mr.  Hyndman,so  if  J 
Hyndman,  in  this  point,  the  type  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  and  J 
Chamberlain,  in  his  turn,  is  the  type  of  the  Radical  school 
large.  The  rich  are  getting  richer;  the  poor  are  getting  poor 
those  with  small  fortunes  are  being  crushed  out;  those  with 
fortunes  are  being  crushed  down  : — thi«  is  the  con 
to  be  heard  through  the  whole  country,  not  merely  from 
avowed  Socialists,  but  from  every  political  sect,  and  fro 
individual  politician,  who  endeavours  to  promote 
thinks  to  be  reform,  by  agitation. 

So  persistent,  indeed,  is  language  of  this  purport — fro» 
many    quarters,    in    so    many    forms,    with     such    a    vi 
authority,  is  the  same  statement  mode — that  not  only  ha' 
agitators  more  than  half  converted  themselves,  but  they 
apparently  converted  many  soberer  men  also.     Thus  the 
impoverishment  of  the  masses   in   this  country  has,  duT: 
course  of  the  past  few  weeks,  been  assumed  as  a  fact, 

*  Marx  says,  *  The  misery,  the  oppretiiiion.  tbe  slavery,  the  dcf_ 
working  oUas,  grows  in  proportion  to  tlic  diminution  in  numberof  i 
lords,  wbo  OBnrn  nnd  monopolize  &U  tbe  advantages  of  this 
evolution.' — Karl  Marx  on  '  Capital/  cbap.  xxiii. 
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prominent  theme,  nu 
frmbcrlain,  and  their  respective  imitators,  but  of  the 
•  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nottingham  in  a  Pastoral,  of  an 
ki  Canon  in  an  address  to  the  Church  Union,  and  of 
B  Tory  in  the  pages  of  the  '  National  Review.' 
■  being  the  case,  the  reader  will  now  perceive  that  in 
f,  as  we  have  done,  on  the  views  oi  existing  society, 
re  held  by  the  Socialists  generally,  and  stated  for  them 
Hyndman  in  particular,  wc  have  been  dwelling,  not 
pn  the  eccentricities  of  a  limited  sect  of  doctrinaires, 
a  set  of  opinions  of  the  utmost  practical  moment, 
fcte  affecting  the  judgment,  the  temper,  the  hopes, 
Brehensions,  and  the  sympathies,  of  a  minority,  which 
[K)n  become  a  majority,  ot  the  entire  English  people. 
I  may  think  that  our  language  on  this  last  point  must  be 
fcted.  They  may  think  it  impossible  that  such  errors  as 
idman's  can  really  be  common  to  any  large  number  of  men. 
jl,  for  instance,  in  dealing  with  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
ly  IB  wrong  in  bis  calculations,  as  Mr.  Hyndman  is,  to  an 
>f  eight  hundred  millions,  they  may  think  that  an  error 
>8urd  a  character  cannot  possibly  be  an  example  of  any 
J  but  his  own.  If  any  of  our  readers  think  thus,  we 
Bnty  of  facts  in  store  for  them  which  will  disabuse  them 
"  opinion  ;  and  one  such  fact  we  shall  submit  to  their 
BOW.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  article  from  which  we 
leady  quoted,  writing  with  all  the  authority  of  a  President 

Eoard  oi  Trade,  and  with  all  the  prestige  derived  from 
led  special  information,  declares  that  '  in  the  course  of 
t  twenty   years   the  annual   income    of   the    nation    has 
by  six  hundred   millions.*  •     Now  let  us  turn  from 
ment  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the 
gujcs  which  that  Board  has  issued,  for  the  accuracy  of 
e  President   is   himself  responsible,   and    with   which 
Jy  be  has  at  least  some  general  acquaintance.     From 
fe  find,  as  Mr.  GifTen  himself  shows  us,  that  so  far  is  the 
A  income  from  having  increased  by  six  hundred  millions 
jnie  last  twenty  years,  that  it  has  increased  only  by  five 
L  and  seventy-four  millions  during  the  last  thirty  ;  and 
increase,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain   attributes  to  twenty 
I  short  by  but  one-seventh  of  the  actual  increase  during 


ocact  vordfl  of  the  senteace  are  these :  *  la  the  course  of  the  Uat  twenty 
aiimaied  ttmi  tho  annual  iticomo  of  the  nation  boa  incrcoaed  hj  six 
uUions.'  But  pliiiulr.  wlion  tliL<  ProHidcui  of  the  Board  of  Trade  luea 
B  ^  ^  6$timated,  he  is  leferriu^  to  eaumatea  for  the  accuracy  of  which  be 
iKiohea — those  eUbomte  ofliciikl  critimates,  in  foot,  which  are  prepared 
am  apeciol  sanction,  and  by  hb  own  tmated  ffubordinates. 

B  2  forty. 
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forty.    Thus  an  annual  increase,  which  has  been  m  reality 
nineteen  millions,  is  in  bis  estimate  metamorphosed  into  I 
millions  ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  yet  simpler  form,  in 
million  pounds  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  here  deals  with,  hi 
states  his  own  case  by  nearly  six  hundred  thousand. 

After  this  example  of  the  astonishing  ignorance  and 
racy  of  the  modern  agitator,  eren  when  in  the  bighe 
positions,  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  at  length  be  pre] 
to  follow  us  in  the  searching  enquiry  we  are  now  abm 
institute.  We  propose,  first,  to  recur  to  that  broad  ge 
proposition,  as  to  the  progressive  enrichment  of  the  few  ant 
progressive  degradation  of  the  many,  on  which  we  have 
been  dwelling;  and,  by  reference  to  those  very  authorities^ 
the  agitators  affect  to  be  drawing  upon,  to  show  how  grotesc 
false  this  proposition  is,  as  a  whole.  Then,  having  treated 
proposition  as  a  whole,  we  propose  to  submit  it  to  a  yet  fu 
analysis,  and  to  show,  with  the  added  clearness  that  comi 
minute  detail,  how  grotesquely  false  it  is  in  certain  o: 
principal  parts. 

First  then,  let  us  state  the  general  proposition  once 
again,  so  as  to  put  it  in  as  clear  and  as  definite  a  fon 
possible.  When  the  rich  are  said  to  be  getting  richer,  the 
poorer,  and  the  intermediate  classes  to  be  suJlcring  a  gni 
extinction,  what  is  it  that  is,  in  most  cases,  meant  ?  For 
language,  if  examined  seriously,  will  be  found  susceptibi 
various  shades  of  meaning.  And  it  will  be  seen  that,  alik 
political  and  philanthropical  grounds,  the  differences  beti 
these  various  meanings,  which  arc  at  present  confused  togi 
as  though  they  were  very  nearly  identical,  are  differc 
really  of  the  most  momentous  kind  conceivable,  and 
they  point  to  social  tendencies  wholly  incompatible 
each  other.  Thus  it  is  surely  of  the  very  first  import] 
whether  the  growing  poverty  imputed  to  the  poor  is  abfi 
or  relative  ;  whether  the  poor  are  asserted  to  have  less 
less  in  proportion  to  the  rich,  or  less  and  less  in  propoi 
to  the  necessities  of  existence.  A  man  who  has  70/.  a-ye 
poorer,  as  compared  with  a  man  who  has  100,000/.,  than  a 
who  has  50/,  is,  as  compared  with  a  man  who  has  10,000/. ; 
it  would  convey  to  most  jjeople  a  singularly  perverted 
presaion  were  it  asserted,  that  the  former  was  a  poorer 
than  the  latter.  So,  again,  it  is  a  question  of  import 
also,  whether  the  growing  riches  imputed  to  the  rich 
corporate  riches  or  individual ;  whether  a  few  large  iact 
are  asserted  to  be  swelling  into  monster  incomes,  or  whi 
a  number  of  moderate  incomes  are  asserted  to  be  swelling 
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;  and,  finally,  whether  those  j>ersons  who  are  asserted 
I  be  lost  to  the  middle-class,  are  asserted  tn  he  lost  to  it  because 
iBix  incomes  increase,  or  because  they  diminish.  It  depends 
Itixely  on  the  way  in  which  these  questions  are  answered, 
^tber  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  informed  by  the  apostles 
f  agitation  and  their  disciples,  that  riches  arc  getting  more 
iffused  or  less  diflused,  or,  that  the  rich  are  getting  stronger 
'  less  strong ;  that  the  poor  are  becoming  better  fed  or  worse 
d;  that  they  are  sinking  to  the  level  of  misery,  or  only 
iling    to   rise  to  the  level  of    vulgarity ;    that  the  tendency 

things  as  they  arc  is  to  turn  England  into  a  clique  of 
illionaires  and  a  nation  of  beggars,  or  into  a  nation  o( 
tU-to-do  workmen  and  a  second  nation  of  well-to-do  capitalists. 
lie  Socialists,  no  doubt,  are  for  their  part  intelligible  enough, 
arl  Marr  distinctly  says,  and  Mr.  Hyndman,  though  with  less 
urage,  repeats,  that  the  rich  are  getting  richer  as  individuals 
id  fewer  as  a  class  ;  and  that  the  poor  are  getting  absolutely 
lorer  as  indivi<luals,  and  absolutely  more  numerous  as  a  class, 
ut  the  Radicals  who  copy  the  language  of  the  Socialists,  and 
c  timid  Conservatives  who  are  converted  by  the  language  of 
e  Radicals,  neither  show  what  they  mean,  nor  apparently 
Eiaw  what  they  mean  ;  and,  whilst  making  certain  statements 
ilh  an  air  of  the  most  profound  conviction,  they  seem  perfectly 
loonscious  that  their  statements  may  mean  wholly  opposite 
lings,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  never  indicate  which  of  these 
pposite  meanings  is  their  own. 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
ue,  and  shall  show  him  by  unimpeachable  evidence  that  none 
F  these  meanings  arc  true,  neither  the  explicit  meaning  of  the 
odatists,  nor  anyone  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  Radicals. 
I^f  shall  show  him  that  the  current  language  used  about  the 
nestion  before  us,  put  on  it  %vhat  construction  we  will,  is  false 
nd  misleading  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  that  it  actually 
krerts,  it  does  not  merely  overstate,  every  one  of  those  social 
^encies  that  it  affects  to  describe  ;  and  that  the  picture  of 
lodem  progress,  which  so  many  are  now  accepting  as  genuine, 
i  no  more  than  the  fantastic  dream  of  a  madman. 

To  many  people  it  may  perhaps  seem  that  the  questions  we 
ropose  to  deal  with,  are  questions  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
Qswered  with  precision  or  certainty.  The  progress  in  wealth 
f  poverty  of  the  richer  and  poorer  classes,  the  amount  of  the 
itional  income,  and  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  distributed, 
ey  probably  think,  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  some  shrewd 
"ocess  of  |>ersonal  observation,  and  that  the  conclusion  arrived 

will   be   based  on  certain  sets  of  impressions — impressions 

derived 
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derived  from  the  squalor  of  '  outcast  London,*  a 
increasing  throng  of  carriages  in  Piccadillj  or  Bond   Street 
Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.      In  dealing  with  vjut 
sums  and  with   vast   numbers  of  people,  no  doubt  we  caxuat 
hope  for  absolute  nnmericaJ   accuracy  ;  and  when  a  subject  '\s 
susceptible    of   very  many  forms  of  analysis,   manj   most  in*  i 
struL'tive  analyses  may  for  many  years   be  wanting.     But  our 
present  knowledge  is  quite   sufficiently  detailed,  and   is  more  | 
than  sufficiently  accurate,  completely  to  revolutionize,  were  it 
only   within    the    reach  of   the    people,   the  view   as  to  socud 
tendencies  which  is  unfortunately  at  present  popular. 

It  is  a  commop  saying,  that  figures  may  be  made  to  proTV 
anything ;  but  this,  when  true,  can  be  true  only  for  two  reasosi 
— either  that  the  figures  can  be  falsified  without  fear  i 
detection,  or  that  the  matters  to  which  the  figures  refer  caabe 
classified  really  on  different  principles,  while  they  purport  to  be 
classified  on  the  same.  Thus  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  arifto* 
cracy,  the  working-classes,  the  middle-classes,  the  bourgeoisiff 
are  all  terms  which,  unless  defined  with  accuracy  by  e»cb 
disputant  who  makes  use  of  them,  will  leave  room  for  endJis 
mibunderstandings  and  endless  contradictions.  But  if  only  w 
are  definite  in  our  use  of  terms,  and  if  only  we  are  honpst  and 
open  as  to  our  sources  of  information,  the  figures  which  reke 
to  the  question  now  before  us  are  as  absolute  and  unequiTOCtt 
in  their  meaning  as  they  are  commanding  in  their  authoritJ> 
The  whole  case  can  be  put  with  extreme  simplicity. 

To  begin  then  :  the  gross  annual  income  of  this  kingdom  ill 
sum  ascertainable  with  such  case  and  with  such  accuracy,  ^  \ 
no  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any  careful  attention  has  e^et 
doubted  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  it ;  whilst  of  tboie 
experts  who  have  actually  set  themselves  to  do  so,  all  h»i^ 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  nearly  identical,  that  the  greatest 
difference  between  their  estimates  amounts  barely  to  on^tweliiA 
of  the  total.* 

Now,  as  everj'  one  knows,  without  being  reminded  of  \U 
wc  can  tell  from  year  to  year  the  total  amount  that  is  assetfw 
to  income-tax.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  tell,  with  the  n»0* 
astonishing  minuteness,  how  much  of  the  gross  national  incojne 
is  and  has  been   distributed  amongst  the  richer  claiKi,  fnn 

*  Proffflsor  Leone  Levi  observes  tbut  such  on  unwuiit  of  diflereooe^  thidp 
BUfBcient  to  confuse  ua  in  comparing  the  eoononiio  Htato  of  the  coontry  al  P*""^ 
oloaely  Bucceediiig  ench  other,  is  yet  iiiaufflcitnt  t*»  obaoure  r.r  distort  the  UiWj 
the  moment  our  eiitlinates  begin  to  extend  its  HCOfi«.  Mr.  MulhiUI  hoa  pabtiitro^ 
a  table  slinwlug  thu  various  sources  from  which  thia  gross  inciimo  u  dcriTr<l,v>^ 
the  cxftct  mnoont  derired  from  each  aourw,  t.  g.  from  agncullnre,  frooi  isfli^ 
frou  miuce',  &c. 
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)w  wbo  possess  their  annual  tens  of  tbousandSf  down  to 
lanjT  who  possess  from  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  hundred 
\  fiftj.  We  can  also  tell  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
pulation  amongst  which  these  incomes  are  divided.  With 
[ard  then  to  the  income  of  the  poorer  classes,  what  follows 
ist  be  clear.  If  we  do  two  simple  subtraction  sums — if 
t  deduct  the  amount  assessed  to  income-tax  from  the  gross 
tional  income,  and  the  number  of  those  who  pay  income- 
E  from  the  total  national  population,  we  shall  at  once  have 
fore  us  two  sets  of  figures,  the  one  denoting  the  gross 
come,  and  the  other  the  total  number,  of  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that,  when  we  attempt  to  go  into 
!tails  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  this  and  that  class  of 
bourers,  we  at  once  become  conscious  of  an  insufficiency  of 
ita;  but  even  supposing,  what  la  not  the  case,  that  we  could 
>  nothing  more  than,  treating  the  poor  as  a  whole,  to  express 
leir  individual  incomes  by  a  rough  general  average,  yet  the 
^ures  before  us  are  such  and  are  so  peculiar,  as  to  give  this 
renige  an  exceptionally  definite  value.  In  the  case  of  the 
cb,  were  our  data  equally  scanty,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ly  that  an  increase  in  their  collective  income  was  any  cer- 
lin  sign  of  an  increase  in  their  incomes  generally,  as  indi- 
iduAls ;  for  an  unknown  minority  might  be  growing  in- 
♦•finitely  richer,  whilst  the  rest  might  be  remaining  stationary. 
iui  in  the  case  of  the  poor  this  contingency  is  out  of  the 
Destion;  for  we  know,  from  the  terms  in  which  their  col- 
Htire  increase  is  stated  to  us,  that  no  individual  income  is  so 
nacb  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  therefore  a  certain 
iifusion  of  the  increased  collective  riches  is  a  necessity.  Thus 
upposing  that  ten  men  twenty  years  ago  were  living  on 
tarvation  wages  of  20/.  each  annually,  their  collective  income 
'eing  thus  200/.,  and  that  now  this  collective  income  has  to 
or  knowledge  increased  to  1000/.,  yet  the  wages  of  no  one 
iin  is  as  much  as  150/.,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  increase, 
Tra  if  divided  as  unfairly  as  possible,  must  necessarily  be 
ivided  amongst  at  least  seven  men  out  of  the  ten  ;  and  it  will 
f  wen  presently  that,  with  regard  to  the  exact  figures  in 
;Uestion,  we  have  much  to  guide  us  beyond  this  deductive 
easoning. 

To  actual  figures,  then,  let  us  now  turn ;  and,  looking  back 
■ver  the  last  forty  years,  let  us  see  what  facts  are  definite^ 
;no w n  and  record ed ,  fi rst  as  to  the  i n crease  i n  the  gross 
Dcome  of  the  country,  and  secondly  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
his  increase  has  been  distributed. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  taking  the  four  following  periods,  as  to 

which 
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which  it  so  happens  that  we  can  speak  with  exceptional  cer- 
laintj— 1843, 1)551, 1864,  and  from  1880  to  1883,  and  let  us  note 
what  at  each  period  was  the  gross  income  of  the  nation.*    \n 
184^3  it  was,  in  round  numbers,  515,000,000/. ;  in  ISol  li  vm 
010,000,000/,;  in  1864  it  was  814,000,000/.;  and  since  18S0 
it  has  reached,  or  perhaps  somewhat  exceeded,  1,200,000,( 
These  figures,  directlj  or  indirectly,  are  all  of  ihera  guarani 
by   those   very  authorities  to   which  Mr.   Hyndman   refers 
tinal.     Let  us  now  take,  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  yc 
the  amount  that  was  assessed  to  income-tax.     In  1843  this 
about  580,000,000/. ;  strangely  enough  in  1851  we  find  it  st 
to   have   been    about    the  same  figure;    in   1864  it  was  al 
870,000,000/.  ;  and  in  1880  it  was  about  577,000,000/. 

Let  us  now  subtract  these  amounts  assessed  to  income-tax  fr 
the  gross  national  income  of  the  years  that  correspond  to  thet 
and  see  what  light  the  result  throws  on  the  condition  of 
poorer  classes.  The  figures  our  sum  will  yield  us  are  as  follo«r 
for  1843,  235,000,000/.;  for  1851,  336,000,000/.;  for  18G4, 
444,000,000/. ;  and  for  the  period  subsequent  to  1880, 
amount  certainly  not  less  than  620,000,000/.  Now  here 
have  the  gross  income,  at  the  different  times  specified,  of  all 
persons  or  families  in  this  country  with  annua!  incomes  of  1( 
than  150/.;  and  we  have  only  to  set  against  each  amount 
corresponding  numbers  of  the  population,  to  arrive  at  once 
certain  very  definite  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  the  first  M 
periods  this  operation  is  perfectly  simple,  for  the  population 
1851  was  practically  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  1843. 
had  not  increased  by  so  much  as  140,000  persons,!  and  may  in 
each  case  be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  27,000,000.  In  ll 
it  was  verging  on  30,000,000,  and  at  the  present  moment  it 
approaching  36,000,000.  We  know,  however,  that  of  this 
increase  in  numbers  the  larger  part  proportionally  is  to  I* 
attributed  to  the  richer  classes.  They  have  increased  by  more 
than  200  per  cent.,  or  from  1,500,000  to  4,700,000;  whilst  ttit 
poorer  classes,  on  the  contrary,  have  increased  by  but  20  per 
cent.,  or  from  26,000,000,  in  1843  and  1851,  to  something  over 


•  The  figures  given  In  Ihe  text  rest  not  on  our  own  authority  ooIt,  bit « 
that  of  the  four  following  eminent  slfttiFticiant — Mr.  Gifien,  Mr.  MnIb*Ut 
Mr.  DudJey  BaxttJ,  and  Professor  Leone  Levi.  It  will  bo  found,  on  wlIatiBp 
the  refiulta  of  their  reapectivu  calculations,  thut  they  all  corroborate  each  other  ta 
a  very  nngolar  degree.  As  to  the  estininto  for  1843,  Mr.  MulhtiU'c  calculitkw 
sad  those  of  Mr.  Uiffen  rcdnlt  in  totals  ttmt  differ  by  little  more  than  2  per  oent-j 
and  OS  to  the  estimates  for  tbu  two  last  periods,  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  result 
Mr.  Hnlhaire  differ  by  but  1  {icr  cent. 

t  The  population  in  1843  was  27,555,699,  iu  1846  it  was  28.002,094»  oi 
1851  it  woa  27,393.337.    Our  figures  include  Ireland. 

30,000,( 
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30,000,000  now.  Hence  the  same  numt>er  of  them  that  in 
\m  had  235,000,000/.  annually,  had  in  1851.  336,000,000/. ; 
and  a  number  that  is  barely  greater  by  one-fifth  has  an- 
noally,  by  this  time,  some  620,000,000/.  Now,  if  we  state 
tliii  increase  in  terms  of  the  average  income  per  family, 
we  find  that  each  family,  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  Eng- 
Und,  had  in  1843  about  40/.  a- year,  that  in  1851  it  had  58/., 
and  that  at  the  present  time  it  has  between  95/.  and  100/. 
That  is  to  say,  the  incomes  of  those  who  have  less  than 
150/.  a-year  have  increased  during  the  last  forty  years  by  130 
per  cent. 

Of  course,  however,  this  is  a  general  average  only,  and  docs 

not  correspond  exactly  to   the  real   facts  of  the  case.      Some 

lections  of  the  poorer  classes   have  bettered   themselves    faster 

ihin  others,  and    there  is  nothing  in   the   figures  we  have  just 

cited  to  show  that   a  certain  proportion  may  not  have  actually 

„,  tttrggraded.      But  let  us   put  on   the   figures  in   this    way   the 

^^st  construction  we  can  ;  let  us  suppose  the  increase  to  be  as 

Hfttial  as  {>08sible,  and  that,  instead  of  all  the  incomes  having 

tiwQ  to  95/.  or  100/.,  a  certain   number  have  risen  to  150/.,  yet 

eveo  in  that  case  the  increase  would  have  diffused  itself  amongst 

nearly  half  of  the  population   in   question.      It  could  not   have 

done  less  than  this,  had  the  incomes  of  the  remainder  remained 

tiationary;   whilst  if  the  incomes  of  any  section  had  diminished, 

liie  increase    must  necessarily   have  diffused    itself   amongst  a 

^grer  number  still. 

^■pr  we   may  put  the   matter  more   forcibly,  and  with  equal 

^wtainty,  thus.     VVe  will  make  three  suppositions,  which  pessi- 

nuts  as  to  the  progress  of  the  poor  are  pretty  certain  to  accept 

^^u:tua]  truth.      We  will   suppose  that  of  the  families   of  the 

^Htrcr  classes  in  this  country,  a  quarter,  at  least,  have  incomes 

^■ow  50/.,  that  not  more  than  a  c|uarter  have   incomes  touching 

^■150/.,  and  that  the  half  left  remaining  have  incomes  below 

'W.    What  will  follow  in  this  case?      Something,  we  conceive, 

^t  will  perhaps  astonish  the  pessimist.       It  will  follow  neces- 

*«ily  that   of  tbis  half  just  mentioned,  whilst  no  family  have 

more  than  85/.,  no  family  can  possibly  have  less.* 

Amongst  the  thoughtless  or  ill-instructed  it  is  not  perhaps 
"ttnatural  that  conclusions  such  as  these  should  be  received  with 
*wpicion ;   and    we  have  observed  with  regret   that,  even   by 

*  IT  the  pesstmiflt  Atkn  ua  by  wbftt  proceiw  thin  rcsalt  is  arrircd  at,  wfi  answer 
j^*  it  ii  urived  at  by  the  eamo  process  of  arithmutic  as  that  which  ahows  us 
tUtif  t^,jj  ahiUisgB  be  divided  nmonget  ten  men,  in  such  proportion  th&t  no  man 


'Bon  thiLit  one  dbilling,  no  man  can  poaeibly  have  leaa. 
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those  who  should  know  better,  they  are  sometimes  set  aside  as 

•  theoretical  statistics,*  the  falsehood  of  which  can  be  prove<i  br 

one  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.     But  in  what  we  hare 

just  stated  there  is   nothing  theoretical  whatever;   and   nothing' 

that  is   invalidated,  or  even  made  paradoxical,  by   any  recent 

revelations  as  to  the  want  and  the  misery  that  is  in  the  midst  of 

us.    To  this  appalling  phenomenon  we  shall  recur  presently  ;  and 

shall  point  out  that  the  facts  which  we  are  now  insisting  on,  though 

not  lessening  its  horrors,  yet  set  it  in  a  new  and,  we  trust,  a  more 

hopeful   light.      But  at    the   present  moment  all   that  we  are 

concerned  with  is  the  certainty,  within  the  limits  specified,  of 

the  above  facts  themselves.     Let  us  state  them   once  more,  to 

that  the  reader  shall  be  unable  to  mistake  them.     Those  who 

minimize  or  disbelieve  in  the  general  progress  of  the  poor,  must 

certainly  maintain  that  the  j>oorest  fourth  part  of  the  whole 

number  of  the  poor  is  not  richer  now    by  fivc-and-twenty  per 

cent,   than  the  poorest  fourth  part  was  forty  years  ago.     Th«r 

will   probably  say  that   it  is  poorer ;  but   to  that  statement  wf 

do  not  ask  them  to  commit  themselves :  we  will  merely  ask  them 

to  reflect  that  they  are  certainly  committed  to  the  statement, 

that   it  is    at  all  events   not    five-and-twenty  per  cent,   richff. 

If  then  this  be  the   case   with  regard  to  one-fourth    of  the  poor, 

we  may  know  with  absolute  certainty  that,  of  the  other  thnf- 

fourths,  there  is  not  one  family  whose  income  is  not  double  tlw 

average  of  forty  years  ago ;  and  that,  if  the  incomes  of  one-bsll 

are  not    more    than  double    that   average,   the   incomes   of  tbf 

remaining  quarter  must    be  more  than  three   times   as  greiit. 

Thus  let  us  make  the  advance  of  the  poorer  classes  as  partial  u 

possible,  and  want  and  misery  as  wide-spread  and  persistent  ai 

possible,  yet  on  any  calculation  and  on  any  supposition,  at  lei^ 

three»fourths  of  them  during  the  past  forty  years,  or  twenty-two- 

and-a-half   millions    out    of   thirty,    have    grown    all    of  tbflO 

demonstrably  richer  by  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  and,  unlets 

amongst  fifteen  millions  the  increase  has  been  even  greater,  »t 

least  seven  millions  must  be  richer  by  nearly  three  hundred  pw 

cent 

Such  being  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  poorer  classes— u** 
families  whose  incomes  are  less  than  150/. — let  us  turn  to  those 
whose  incomes  are  above  that  figure — from  the  families  whosj 
home  is  the  ordinary  suburban  house  or  the  semi-<let»clK« 
villa,  up  to  those  whose  home  is  the  Park  or  the  Belgran*" 
mansion,  the  ancient  manor  or  castle,  or  the  modem  stu*"*^^ 
palace.  And  here  our  task  will  be  found  to  be  far  ftimp''''' 
We   do   not  mean   that   our   conclusions  will   be   more  trust* 

worth'  J 
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j;    we  certainly  do   not    mean   that   they  will   be  more 
kitrsctive ;  but  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  greater  pre- 
ki,  and  they  arc   arrived    at   more   easily.     We  need  not 
■tent  ourselves,  as  wc  have  just  done,  with  saying,  if  such  a 
■l  has  lets  than  such  a  sum,  then  such  and  such  a  class  must 
k  more  ;  but  taking  the  various  incomes  with  which  we  shall 
to  deal,  we  can  actually  tell,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
exact  number  of  families  that  are  in  receipt  of  such  at  this 
Dt,  and  compare  this  with  the  number  that  were  in  receipt 
same  income  at  a  given  date  previously, 
are,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  extending  our  surrey  over  the 
of  the  last  forty  years.   During,  however,  the  first  eight  years 
lis  period,  there  was,  as  we  have  observed  already,  no  con- 
increase,  either  in  the  population  of  the  country,  or  in  the 
tnt  assessed  to  income-tax.     Nothing  increased  except  the 
pe  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  the  position  of  the  richer  in 
was  practically  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1843.      It  will 
ifficient  therefore  if,  in  our  coniparfison  of  the  present  with 
St,  we  take  as  our  point  of  departure  the  more  recent  of 
two  dates,  which  will  practically  carry  us  back  to  the 

nd  first  let  us  recal  to  the  reader  the  exact  point  we  arc  to 
ire  into.  Wc  have  already  seen  that  the  poorer  classes  are 
Towing  poorer.  We  are  now  to  enquire  in  what  sense  the 
are  growing  richer;  and  whether  in  any  sense  it  can  be 
of  the  middle-classes,  that  they  are  being  gradually  crushed 
Let  us  then  begin  by  stating  precisely  what  we  mean  by 
rich,  and  by  the  middle-classes ;  and  let  us  be  careful 
adjust  our  definitions  to  the  most  general  meaning  of  the 
inls.  When  an  agitator  is  contrasting  the  rich  with  the  poor, 
QOBt  any  one,  in  his  sense,  is  rich  who  has  more  than  a  few 
ndreds  a  year;  but  when  the  rich  are  contrasted  with  the 
ddle-class,  it  is  plain  that  the  line  between  them  must  be 
»wn  higher  than  this.  It  is  our  own  opinion  that,  when  the 
b  are  thus  signalized,  what  is  generally  meant,  and  what  is 
neralJy  understood,  are  men  or  families  with  not  less  than 
thousand  a-ycar ;  and  we  conceive  that,  so  far  as  money 
K,  all  will  be  ranked  in  the  middle-class  who  have  less  than 
iioasand  a  year,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  In 
B,  however,  our  readers  should  not  agree  with  us,  we  will  sub- 
ide  this  division,  and  they  ^hall  choose  their  definition  for 
mselres.  We  will  divide  those  who  have  less  than  a  thou- 
id  a-year  into  three  further  classes  :  those  whose  incomes  range 
n  150/.  to  300/. ;  those  whose  incomes  range  from  300/.  to 
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600/.  ;  and  those  whose  incomes  rang;e  from  600/.  to  lOOOt 
And  we  will  divide  the  rich  into  the  rich  and  the  very  rich; 
calling  those  the  rich  who  have  less  than  10,000/.  a-year,  ind 
those  the  very  rich  who  have  more. 

Thus  much  bcin^  settled,  let  us  turn  to  that  section  of  thi 
community  in  which  the  extinction  of  the  middle-class  ij 
declared  to  be  most  certain  and  most  noticeable ;  we  mean  the 
[section  which  is  engaged  in  trade,  in  manufacture,  and  in  the 
various  professional  callings.  Here  we  are  able  to  speak  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  exactness,  because  we  have  not  onlv 
records  of  the  gross  income  of  this  section,  and  of  the  toul 
number  of  its  members,  but  we  have  records  in  which  the 
incomes  of  the  individuals  are  classified  according  to  a  g^ra- 
duatcd  scale,  and  the  actual  number  of  persons  is  specified, 
enjoying  at  various  periods  each  class  of  income.  We  are  this 
enabled  to  see,  with  regard  to  this  section  of  the  communitj, 
the  exact  changes  that,  during  the  period  under  renew, 
have  taken  place  in  the  economic  position  and  the  numbers  of 
those  who  are  calletl  the  rich  and  the  very  rich,  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  those  who  are  included  under  the  term  of  the  niiddlfr 
classes,  on  the  other.  Let  us  treat  these  classes  with  reference 
first  to  their  number.  We  find  that,  between  1851  and  the 
present  time,  they  have  one  and  all — not  the  rich  alone,  but 
each  grade  of  the  middle-class — increased  enormously,  not  only 
in  absolute  numbers,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  whole  population ;  and  that  it  is  utterly  fake  to  say  of  aoj 
one  of  them,  that  it  is  in  process  of  diminution  even,  much  le»$ 
of  extinction.  We  find,  however,  that  if  to  any  class  such 
language  could  be  applied  with  the  least  show  of  propriety,  that 
class  would  be  the  rich ;  since,  though  all  have  increased,  thn 
rich  have  increased  the  least.  The  following  are  the  exact  figures- 
In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  the 
class  with  incomes  between  150/.  and  3U0/.  has  increas^ 
during  the  past  thirty  years  by  148  per  cent. ;  the  class  with 
incomes  between  300/.  and  600/.,  by  130  per  cent. ;  the  cli** 
with  incomes  between  600/.  and  1000/.,  by  77  per  cent. ;  wkJ 
the  class  with  incomes  above  1000/.,  by  76  per  cent.  But  thi* 
is  not  all.  We  find  further,  if  we  except  the  handful  of  mcn-^ 
not  more  than  987  in  all — whose  incomes  are  above  10,0' 
and  who  have  grown  richer  individually  as  well  as  w 
numerous,  that,  whilst  the  middle-classes  have  been'growii 
richer  individually  likewise,  the  bulk  of  the  rich  have  \xf^ 
growing  individually  poorer.  Thus  the  average  income  in  tb« 
lowest  erade  of   the  middle-class  was    164/.  in    1851,  and  ^* 
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now ;  whilst  the  avcrag^e  income  amongst  all  the  rich, 
except  the  very  rich,  was  in  1861,  2193/. ;  and  it  is  now  not 
more  than  2069/.' 

These  figures,  it  is  true,  apply  only  to  iacomes  derived  from 
bdttjtry  ;  but,  as  Professor  Leone  Levi  remarks,  *  there  is  reason 
»  believe  that  they  represent  the  condition  of  all  descriptions 
)f  iotercsts.'  'In  a  note,*  he  continues,  'to  the  appendix  to 
Hr.  Dudley  Baxter's  paper  on  national  incomes,  by  Mr.  Gripper, 
>f  the  Inland  Revenue,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  income- 
;ax  payers  under  Schedule  A  may  be  taken  to  be  divided  in  the 
«me  proportion  as  under  Schedule  D ;  and  the  same  may  be 
laid  as  to  Schedules  B,  C,  and  E.'  We  need  not,  however,  rest 
content  with  this  piece  of  p^eneral  information ;  we  can,  to  a 
^M  extent,  test  its  accuracy  for  ourselves.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
with  rrgard  to  the  other  classes  of  incomes,  make  the  same 
exact  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  but  we 
can  see  that  the  distribution  of  them  at  present,  in  two  cases  at 
leait,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  the  class 
jtut  mentioned.  The  one  is  the  case  of  the  employes  of  the 
GoTemment  and  of  corporate  bodies,  the  immense  increase  in 
whose  ipross  annual  income  is  almost  wholly  the  gain  of  an 
increased  middle-class.  The  other  is  the  case,  more  important 
rtiU,  of  the  distribution  of  incomes  derived  from  land,  W"e 
touched  upon  this  matter  when  we  were  dealing  with  Mr. 
H^ndman,  and  showed  the  absolute  fallacy  of  the  current  belief 
^^^Qcerning  it ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  examine  it 
fflore  minutely. 

The  current  belief,  as  we  all  know — the  belief  which  the 
Radical  party  are  doing  everything  that  they  can  to  foster — 
}8  the  belief  that  the  whole  ground-rental  of  this  country 
1*  the  portion  of  the  national  income  that  is  growing  most 
'ttpidly,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  *  runs,*  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's elegant  phraseology,  '  into  the  pockets '  of  the  landed 
*nitocracy.  But  what  are  the  real  facts?  The  moment  we 
approach  these,  the  moment  wc  look  them  full  in  the  face,  this 
'iiliculous  and  extravagant  fiction  dissolves  into  the  air  like 
*  dream.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  high  social  position 
"Spends  on  so  many  things,  either  taken  together  or  singly — on 
*<^th,  on  lineage  or  connections,  on  various  personal  qualities 
*^U  is  of  course  impossible,  in  arranging  landowners  by  their 

*  Pn)lenor  Leone  Levi,  in  his  paX'Cr  oo  'Beoent  Changes  in  the  Distribution 
^WoUtli,*  clasrifles  the  popalation  thu3— Income-tax-payers,  lower  middle 
^^JIJKit  labouring  claMes — tne  lower  middle  classes  boing  composed  of  persons 
tJJJ  tt  ftvemge  iooomo  of  1  lOi.  Wo  thiuk,  howeyer,  that  tho  closBiflcaiion 
5*^  ill  the  text  is  more  in  acoordnnoe  with  popular  osoge,  and  brings  out  more 
^^1>  thu  ooatnat  between  the  real  focu  of  the  case  and  tUo  current  fallacies. 
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acreage,  to  be  quite  accurate  socially  in  our  definition 
aristocracy.  We  think  ourselves,  however,  to  be  substaDtisllr 
correct  in  saying,  that  the  ownership  of  less  than  a  tboasaod 
acres  does  not,  apart  from  other  claims  to  distinction,  entitle 
a  man  to  rank  as  a  country  gentleman  ;  and  it  is  evident  ibit 
the  '  landlord,*  when  denounced  in  Radical  oratory,  is  conceive 
of  as  a  person  of  larger  estate  than  this.  We  will  therrfi 
define  the  landed  aristocracy  as  those  landowners  who  o 
more  than  a  thousand  acres  ;  and  we  will  divide  those  who  own 
less  than  this  amount  into  small  rural  owners,  and  into  small 
urban  and  suburban  owners.  And  now  let  us  take  the  case  of 
England,  and  compare  facts  with  rhetoric. 

The  gross  rental  of  England  is  about  ninety-nine  millions 
pounds.*  Of  this  amount,  what  goes  to  the  aristocracy  is, 
round  numbers,  only  thirty  millions ;  what  goes  to  the  class 
smaller  rural  owners,  whose  estates  average  from  700  to  20  ac 
is  thirty-three  millions  ;  and  what  goes  to  the  suburban  owners, 
who,  on  the  average,  have  four  acres,  and  the  urban  owners,  who, 
on  the  average,  have  the  fourth  of  an  acre,  is  thirty-six  millioni. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  itif 
large  proprietors,  the  '  land-grabbers ' — that  rapacious  and  pr^^ 
fligate  class  who  are  represented  as  appropriating  almost  the 
whole  rental  of  the  country — take  of  that  rental  really  not  w 
much  as  one-third,  and  that  their  gross  receipts  from  their  ru 
their  suburban,  and  their  urban  properties  together,  is  less 
six.  millions  than  the  receipts  which  the  smallest  class 
proprietors  derive  from  their  suburban  and  urban  prope 
alone. 

Let  us  next  consider  these  classes  in  point  of  numl'^rs 
The  landed  aristocracy,  all  told,  number  about  5000.  Just 
below  them  come  4800  owners,  with  estates  that  average  TOO 
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•  A  TOoafc  instructive  inatance  of  that  inovitaWe  pcrrerrfty,  which 
alwnys  exliibit  when  dealiog  with  the  land  question,  is  to  be  found  on  pK^4n 
*  Tho  FiiiADcial  Refomi  AlmAnne*  for  1881 — a  publication,  the  almost  Avowed  o^' 
of  which  iij,  by  meanH  of  ^rbled  (we  do  not  tny  fohdfiod)  ftatistica,  to  exhibit 
ftHdtx^ratic  landbrda  in  a  light  as  tnTidioaa  as  pOBuble.  With  rofereneetol 
holders  of  lead  than  one  acre,  tho  compiler  of  the  Almanac,  though  ho  cannot  i 
them  to  bo  numcrouB,  declares  tliat  their  rental,  as  stated  in  the  Doouiadaj  t  . 
ifl  rental  not  for  the  land  only,  but  for  all  '  factories,  buildings,  worJahop*.  ^ 
houses,*  which  ataod  on  it.  Thi^,  he  declares,  ia  evidcfnt  from  tho  amount  ott^ 
recorded.  A  statement  more  stupidly  or  more  wantonly  false  it  is  liardly  fOK^ 
to  imagine.  Tho  avera^  rental  per  acre  of  the  small  urban  properties  in  (p*'' 
tion  is  about  1901.  Now  on  an  aero  of  land  there  would  bo  room  for  foorCfj'^ 
large  houses,  each  with  a  frontage  of  30  feet  and  m  depth  of  103  feet.  Doe»tf> 
compiler  of  '  Tho  Financial  Beform  Alminao'  suppose  that  tho  rent 
fourteen  houses  would  bo  only  19(U.?  There  are  few  localities  in 
rental  of  eaoh  one  of  these  would  not  be  a  larger  sum.  The  value  of 
suburbau  properties,  of  threa  and  four  aoree,  ia  oa  the  avenge  nbook  132.  aa ' 
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32,000,  with  estates  that  average  200  acres 


Lth    estates   that 
that 


average 

20 


70   acres ;    and   ttien 
the  total 


estates  that  average  :^0  acres:   the  total  number  of 
kral  proprietors  being  thus  not  less  than  133,000. 
me  the   urban   and  suburban   proprietors — the 
four  acres,  the  former  with  their  fourth  of  an 
liamber  of  these  is  820,000.     To  these  facts  we 
er,  which  is  notorious,  that,  whilst  the  value  of 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  been  decreasing, 
[trban  and  suburban  land  has  been  constantly  and 
asing.       It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  classes  of 
iwaers,  not  only  in  point  of  numbers  are  not  far 
lion,  and  enjoy  a  gross  rental  more  than  double 
Istocracy,  but    that,   whilst   the   aristocracy-  have 
as  indivifluals  poorer,  the   bulk  of   the  smaller 
[c  been  growing  as  individuals  richer. 
B,  it  is  true,  apply  to  England  and  Wales  only  ; 
thought  perhaps  that  in  Ireland,  or  at  all  events 
i  shall  come  across  a  difierent  story.     Such,  how- 
e  case.     We  think,  indeed,  that  in  Scotland  the 
li  proprietors  from  laud  is  an  even  more  striking 
an  it  is  in  England.     Whereas  in  England  the 
little  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in 
fOwn  something  like  nine-tenths  of  it ;  and  yet, 
he  whole  country  being  eighteen  millions,  those 
tenths  of  the  soil  take  of  the  rental  only  seven 
the  owners  of  the  remaining  tenth  actually 
Dillions.      Four-fifths   of   the    ground-rental    of 
taken  by  owners  of  less  than  one  acre,  the  rt»ntal 
L  owners  being  on  the  average  99/.    Three-fourths 
-rental  of  Glasgow  is  taken  by  owners  of  similar 
_  only  there  the  rental  of  such  owners  is  on  the 
,  In  the  municipal  borough  of  Kilmarnock,  land 
ots  of  less  than  an  acre  lets  per  acre  at  320/. ;  the 
ew  men  who  own  larger  plots  lets  at  no  more  than 
"  e  of  the  11,000  men,  who  own  collectively  four- 
urgh,  has  in  point  of  money  as  much  stake  in 
ugh  he  were  the  owner  of  nearly  2000  acres  in 
d  each   one  of  the  10,000  men,  who  own  col- 
fourths  of  Glasgow,  has  in  point  of  money  as 
the  soil  as  though  he  were  the  owner  in  Suther- 
crcs.     It  is  thus  evident  that,  though  there  are 
ban  properties  which  yield  great  and  increasing 
aristocratic  proprietors,  yet  the  aggregate  wealth 
is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that  of  the  multi- 
tude 
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tu<le  of  small  proprietors,  who  are  reallj  the  recipients  of 
the  whole  urban  rental  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  consider, 
tlicn,  that  the  gross  rental  of  the  country  has  been  continually- 
increasing,  whilst  the  agricultural  rental  has  for  a  considenb/e 
period  been  falling,  we  can  see  at  once,  without  going  further 
into  details,  that  this  increase  is  the  increase  of  the  urban  renlaJ 
exclusively ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  with  very  unimportant  de- 
ductions, it  is  an  increase  in  the  income,  not  of  the  aristocracj, 
but  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes.  VV^e  say  that  we  can  see 
this  without  going  further  into  details ;  but  if  the  reader  Is 
anxious  to  have  figures,  he  will  probably  find  it  quite  sufficieoi 
to  learn  that  the  rental  of  those  owners,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
who  own  estates  of  less  than  50  acres,  is  now  greater  by  some 
four  millions  than  the  whole  agricultural  rental  of  both  countries 
thirty  years  ago.* 

And  now  we  conceive  that,  with  regard  to  the  general  queslioo 
of  how,  under  existing  conditions,  wealth  tends  to  distribute 
itself,  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  even  the  most  incr^ 
dulous  reader  of  the  absolute  falsehood  of  the  view  that  is  tt 
present  popular.  As  the  most  careful  exponent  of  that  view  vc 
have  cited  the  late  Karl  Marx.  He,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the 
first  person  to  state  it  in  a  scientific  form,  and  the  first  person  wbu 
hud  the  courage  or  the  presumption  to  declare  that  its  truth  was 
demonstrable  by  exact  scientific  methods.  Marx's  work  OD 
*  Capital'  was  published  in  1869 — in  the  very  middle  of  the 
period  whose  economic  history  we  have  been  examining ;  and  wr 
are  now  able  to  test  the  theories  of  the  best-informed  and  most 
logical  of  all  modern  agitators  by  those  actual  facts  to  whicb  be 
appealed  with  such  arrogant  confidence.  A  more  crushing  and 
contemptuous  rebuke  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  than  that 
which  these  facts  administer  to  one  who,  in  the  opinion  of  bis 
disciples,  is  the  profoundest  social  philosopher  of  this  or  ol  an/ 
century.  So  far  as  his  estimate  goes  of  existing  economic 
tendencies,  whenever  he  has  written  a  plus  sign,  history  b»* 
written  a  minus  sign ;  whenever  he  has  written  a  minus  »ig°t 
history  has  written  a  plus  sign.  His  assertion  was,  that  tbe 
rich  are  growing  richer  and  fewer  ;  the  middle-class  poorer  ind 
fewer ;  and  the  poorer  class  poorer  and  more  numerous.  Historjt 
on  the  contrary,  shows  us  that  the  rich  are  growing  poorer  and 
more  numerous;  that  the  middle-classes  are  growing  rit^*^ 
and  much  more  numerous ;  and  that  the  poor,  in  proportion 
to  these  other  two  classes,  are  growing  at  once  less  numeroW 

*  The  gross  incoaie  of  the  United  KlDgdom  assessed  under  Schedule  A^  for  l*"*? 
in  1851  was  47^0,0O0i.  The  groaa  income  of  the  owners  in  EngUnd  •»» 
Scotlsud,  of  under  flfly  ucxes,  is  at  the  prescat  moment  more  thuu  SIiOOOiOOOJ- 
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much    richer.      Finally,    we    maj    place    before    the 

following  astonishing   fact.      Socialists    and    Coin- 

of  the  extremest  and  most  sanguine  type  imagine  that 

•uld  secure  a  kind  of  economic  millennium,  could  we  only 
ibute  amongst  the  many  the  bcapcd-up  riches  of  the  {ew, 

Lalistic  poet  has  described  this  operation  as  *  a  strange 
inderfnl  justice  ;'  and  he  declares  that  *  wonderful  days  * 
be  ushered  in  by  it,  when  '  all  should  be  better  than 
But  even  the  extremest  Socialists  hardly  venture  to 
in  that  it  wilt  be  practically  ])ossiblc  to  despoil  the  few 

rything ;  and  even  the  most  sanguine  Socialists  have 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  process,  when  once  started, 
completed  in  less  than  half  a  century.  Hut  let  such 
td  all  who  are  inclined  to  listen  to  them,  merely  consult 
plest  records  of  history,  and  they  will  find  that  tliis 
?  new  wonderful  *  piece  of  justice  has  actually  accom- 
itself  during  the  past  thirty  years.     If  we  look  back  to 

Some  of  the  country  in  1851,  and  make  every  allowance 
subsequent  growth  of  the  population,  we  shall  find  that 

ire  wealth  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  rich  has  since 
le  been  virtually  divided  amongst  the  poor.*  VVc  shall 
t  the  total  income  of  the  poorer  classes  to-day  is  equal  to 

d  income  of  all  classes  in  1851,  and  exceeds  by  a  hundretl 
the  total  income  of  all  classes  in  1843.     In  other  words 

Drer  classes  to-day  are,  as  a  body,  in  precisely  the  same 

n  as  they  would  have  been  in  if,  at  the  time  of  the  first 

lion,  the  income  of  every  rich  man  then  in  the  country 

;n  made  over  to  them  in  perpetuity. 

mch,  then,  for  the  general  proposition  of  the  agitator, 

we  have  shown  conclusively  to  be  either  an  ignorant  or 

kudent  falsehood.      It  remains  for  us  to  examine  certain 

lar  applications  of  it,  which  are  even  more  practically 
!Vous  than  the  general  proposition  itself.  Of  these  appli- 
,  the  most  important  are  those  that  deal  with  monarchy 
r  existing  land  system.  The  case  with  regard  to  the 
hy   can  be  disposed  of  with  extreme   brevity  ;  we   will 

re  touch  upon  that  first.     The  few  facts  brought  to  light 

«  singularly  full  of  instruction. 

:  persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the  received 

851  the  groes  iocomo  of  the  coiratrj  was  G14,()00,00(M.  The  groM 
of  incomes  imdor  loO/.  \&  at  tLo  presont  timo  over  620,000,000f.     The 

out  nt  iiic-ooieu  ove-r  150/.  was  in  1843  about  280,000,000/.;  of  iacomt'S 
.  23.').OUO.OO0/.     Ttius  the  income  of  these  clnei^cd  hoa  incfeaaed  during 

forty  >t«nj  by  385,000,000/,— i.  e.  by  185.000,000/.  moro  than  the  lotoT 
Df  tlie  rirher  cJoHfOs  iti  \M?u  Xlie  uuiubcr  of  thu  puor  Eoeocwbilc  bus 
tf^\ikA  iruui  26,000.000  lo  30,000,000. 

1^7. — No.  3i3*  s  vagarwft 
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vagraries  of  Radical  agitation  are  familiar  with  the  statement, 
which  rarely  foils  to  meet  with  applause,  that  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  this  country  are  a  growing  burden  on  the  [wrople, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished  on  the  grounds  of  their  intolerable 
expense.  Thus,  to  take  one  instance  out  of  many,  during  the 
May  of  last  year,  the  following  remarks  were  addressed  toi 
crowded  meeting  at  Plymouth.  The  speaker,  having  prophesied 
the  downfall  of  the  territorial  aristocracy,  went  on  to  say 

*  the  doubt  would  also  arise  whether  wo  shall  much  longer  be 
aOPord  au  idmost  equally  expensive  luxury,  called  mouarchical 
tutiona.  (Loud  and  long  cheers,  and  a  voice  "don't  divorce  tHw^ 
let  them  go  together.")  Listen  please  carefully  [the  speaker  pn>- 
coeded]  to  what  follows  on  ROYAL  EXPExNSHS.'  « If  any  one  ImU 
has  been,  in  a  thousand  shapes,  charged  upon  Tories,  it  has  beeoi 
disposition  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  magnificence  of  the  Crown.  Bit 
notwithstanding  the  ardent  economy  of  the  Whigs  out  of  office,  thfltf 
declared  hostility  to  squandering  the  resonrcos  of  the  nation  on  rojil 
personages,  they  no  sooner  breathe  the  air  and  eat  the  dinners  of  t 
palace,  than  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream,  and  1I0 
immolation  of  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  all  Britain  as  a  holoc&nsl  to 
the  QuoGU,  is  neither  inconsistent  with  their  fortuor  profusiilons,  nurs 
severe  tax  on  national  industry.  Wo  know  not  how  it  is  that  roy&lt? 
in  all  ages  seems  an  insatiable  absorbent  of  money.  .  .  .  We  Lamll; 
submit  the  neoessity  of  severe  economy,  rather  than  unmeroifi^ 
lavishness.  Li  times  of  depression  and  dissatisfaction,  of  poverty  m^ 
reckless  crime,  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  deprecated  as  needless  wssto 
of  national  resources."  (Hear,  hear,  and  chocrs.)  These  woidssn 
from  a  Tory  magazine.  "  Fraser's,"  of  October  1840.  If  1840  ffi*» 
time  of  depression,  poverty,  and  crime,  surely  we  are,  if  anything,  tt 
a  disadvantage  with  the  men  of  1810.  Surely  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  make  up  its  mind  not  to  pay  much  longer  this  severe  t&i 
upon  its  industry.' 

Now  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken  from  the  speech,  not 
of  an  uneducated  man,  not  of  an  illiterate  inau,  bat  of  s 
man  whose  knowledge  is  in  many  respects  exceptional,  and  wb* 
had  exceptional  opportunities,  had  be  only  cared  to  use  tbeiQi 
of  knowing  exactly  what  he  was  here  talking  of.  That  it ''' 
say,  half  an  hour's  intelligent  enquiry  would  have  been  pnoii^n 
to  show  him  these  easily  ascertainable  facts — that  the  gi^** 
income  of  the  kingdom  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  sotu^ 
thing  over  twelve  hundred  millions,  the  utmost  cost  of  our 
monnrcbical  institutions    is  something   under  twelve  httD(M 


*  Tlus  extraot  is  taken  frotii  a  speech  ilativorcd  by  Mr.  Walter  Wn^jf 
Plymouth,  May  22na,  1883.     The  cai>i(al8  in  the  text  uro  Mr.  Wrm''< oirn*r^ 
ooaar  in  an  ututioa  of  Uu  apuecU,  waioh  was  ro-published  by  him  at  tbo 
of  hia  friotKls. 
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thousand ;  having  realized  which,  he  could  hare  hardly  failed 
to  have  reflected  that  the  institution,  which  he  denounced  as 
HUch  an  insatiable  absorbent  of  money,  and  one  tn  which  *  the 
mtucles  and  sinews  of  all  Britain  were  immolated/  takes  really 
from  the  nation  no  more  than  one  ^>ound  out  of  each  tea 
i]nndre<l ;  and  that  the  most  splendid  and  revered  monarchy 
of  which  the  world  can  boast^  is  but  half  the  expense,  in 
proportion,  to  the  great  empire  which  it  ornaments,  that  to  a 
man  with  a  thousand  a  year  is  the  right  to  paint  his  crest  upon 
a  bicycle. 

Such,  then,  when  reduced  to  facts  and  figures,  is  the  Radical 
»ltack  upon  the  Monarchy.  To  numbers,  even  amongst  the 
Radicals  themselves,  its  absurdity  must  be  apparent  already ; 
tut  we  much  doubt  whether,  even  amongst  Conservatives,  it  is 
conunonly  realized  how  great  the  absurdity  is.  The  reader,  as 
argued,  sees  it  now;  and  we  beg  to  commend  it  to  his  very 
tamest  attention,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  its  own  import- 
ance, as  because  it  is  a  type  of  the  absurdity,  often  far  better 
n>ncealed,  which  underlies  the  onslaught  of  the  agitator  on 
existing  institutions  generally,  and  on  the  existing  land-system 
in  particular. 

First,  however,  let  us  say  thus  much.  We  arc  not  contending 
now  that  our  existing  land-system  is  perfect.  We  are  not  deny- 
ing ibat  as  time  goes  on  many  chLUges  may  be  needed.  We 
are  not  denying  this,  and  we  are  not  admitting  it.  We  are 
«niply  now  dealing  with  the  question :  all  that  we  are  con- 
terued  to  show  is  this,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  view  of 
the  matter,  the  views  popularized  by  our  contemporary  agitators 
Wf  demonstrably  and  ridiculously  false. 

To  begin,  then  :  the  falsehood  most  industriously  spread  and 
WoU  widely  believed  in,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  falsehood 
*ith  regard  to  the  Monarchy.  It  is  a  statement,  or  insinuation, 
toat  the  wealth  of  the  landed  aristocracy  bears  so  large  a  propor- 
*itm  to  the  gross  wealth  of  the  nation,  that  not  only  are  their 
^iturtions  the  chief  burden  of  the  poor,  but  their  wanton  splen- 
'itiur  and  their  colossal  incomes  dwarf  into  insignificance  all 
•^Iher  classes  of  the  rich.  Thus  Mr.  Walter  Wren  informed  an 
*dmiring  audience  that,  whilst  the  working-men  of  England 
"tre  the  creators  of  national  wealth,  *  the  hereditary  arista- 
ci*cy  were  the  squanderers  and  wasters  of  it.'  Similarly,' 
-Mr.  Chamberlain  has  described  them  as  the  men  par  excel- 
^^  'who  neither  toil  nor  spin;*  and  Mr.  George  and  his 
f^y  rivals  and  followers  have  declared  explicitly  that  every 
'ncTease  in  the  income  of  the  country  goes  of  necessity  into 
*ae  pockets  of  this  one  class.     We  have  already  said  enough,  in 
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our  foregoing  remarks,  to  show  the  reader  soraething  of  tli 
value  of  views  like  these.  We  have  shown  him,  that  is  to  »j 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  gains  of  the  landlords,  the  landlord 
who  take  most  from  the  nation  are  the  small  landlords,  not  tb 
aristocracy  :  but  we  have  not  yet  exhibited  the  income  of  thi 
aristocracy,  in  the  exact  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  incon 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Let  us  take,  then,  once  agaii 
the  twelve  hundred  millions  which  constitute  the  gross  incom 
of  the  nation,  and  ask  how  many  millions  of  this  are  paid  u 
nually  in  ground-rents.  If  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  VV'allacc  wer 
even  approximately  right  in  their  theories,  the  ground  rcntJ 
of  the  Unite<l  Kingtlom — the  income  of  the  iniquitous  land 
lord — could  not  possibly  be  less  than  eight  hundred  millioni 
This  is  accurately  demonstrable  from  the  explicit  and  reiterate 
doctrines  that  form  the  gist  of  Mr.  George's  *  Progress  an 
Poverty.*  We  have  merely  to  apply  these  doctrines  to  tb 
income  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnrj 
and  compare  that  income  with  the  income  of  the  country  no» 
to  arrive  at  the  above  result.  But  if  we  turn  from  Mr.  George 
theories  o(  what  must  be,  and  condescend  to  look  at  what  ii 
we  find  that  the  income  which  Mr.  George  would  estimate  I 
eight  hundred  millions  is  in  reality  only  a  hundred  and  fift/ 
and  that  instead  of  amounting,  as  according  to  him  it  would,  t 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  income  of  the  nation,  it  is  in  realit 
barely  one-eighth.  When  further  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Genrg 
and  his  fellow  theorists  invariably  conceive  that  a  landlord  i 
synonymous  with  a  large  landlord,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  C 
this  country  is  owned  by  squires  and  lords  and  dukes,  tbei 
error  becomes  practically  far  greater  still.  For  this  particull 
class,  this  territorial  aristocracy,  to  whom  such  writers  imputi 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  eight  hundred  millions,  take  in  realitj 
not  more  than  fifty  millions.  Thus  the  class  that  is  represenl« 
as  appropriating  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  national  income 
appropriates  in  reality  not  more  than  one  twenty-fourth  of" 
and  for  every  six  hundred  pounds  with  which  Mr.  Geot^' 
would  credit  it,  the  utmost  which  it  really  possesses  is  fif'J 
pounds.  In  other  words,  Mr.  George's  entire  theory  is  fouDfl« 
on  an  assumption,  and  recommends  itself  by  an  explicit  st«te 
ment,  which  is  about  as  true  with  regard  to  the  economi' 
position  of  the  landlords  as  a  description  would  be  of  th« 
personal  appearance,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  they  weifb^ 
nearly  a  t<m  and  a  half  each,  or  that  they  were,  on  the  av 
seventy-two  feet  high. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  school  of  Mr.  George  to  the  i" 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     The  error  we  here  encounter,  if  no*  * 
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,  considering  those  who  are    guilty  of   it,  even  more 

tabic.      We  do  not  suppose  that   the  President  of  the 

of  Trade  imagoes,  as  Mr.  Georj^e  docs,  that  the  coxn- 

al  classes  have  been  stationary  during  this  century  of  trade 

ud  iDAnufacture,  and  that  all  the  increasing  gains  of  the  merchant 

or  the  mill-owner  have  been  ■vvrung  from  them  in  rack-rents    by 

those   ogres,    the    lords    of   the    soil.       But    Mr.    Chamberlain 

^^ntaialy  does  insinuate,  and  his  followers  certainly  say,  that  the 

^Bcumes  of  the  landlords,  in   the  course  of  our  recent  progress, 

^Btc  increased   proportionately    far  faster  than  the   incomes  of 

H^incss  men  and  of  share-holders,  and  that  the  latter,  as  time 

^gt>es  on,  are  becoming  more  and  more  dwarfed  by  the  former,* 

.Vow  to  all  this,  as  Professor  Leone  Levi  has  shown,  there  is  an 

exceedingly  simple  answer,   and  that  answer   is  a  reference  to 

in  exceedingly  simple  statistics.     Seventy  years  ago,  of  the 

e  of  the   richer  classes,  the  landlords  took  considerably 

than   half.     Tlurty-six  years  later  they  took   little    more 

a  third  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  they  take  something 

than  a  quarter.    In  1864,  for  every  jxmnd  that  was  taken  by 

landlord,  the  rest  of  the  richer  classes  took  only  thirteen 

logs.     Now,  for  every  thirteen  shillings  that  is  taken  by  the 

lord,  the  rest  of  the  richer  classes  take  actually  two  guineas. 

therefore,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  tends,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 

nvs  it  does,  *  to  run  into  pockets,'  it  is  sufficiently  evident  into 

»bose  pockets  it  runs. 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  reader, 
*aJ  will  serve  to  bring  yet  more  nearly  home  to  him  the  wild 
•nil  reckless  nature  of  such  fallacies  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  We 
•ill  put  out  of  the  question  all  inci>mefl  like  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
«»n — incomes  derived  by  share-h<dders,  or  sleeping-purtners, 
from  the  commerce  or  the  manufactures  of  the  Kingdom  :  of  the 
*ealthier  classes  who  are  not  land-owners,  we  will  take  that 
ttciion  only  which  is  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  we  will 
<»nipare  the  various  incomes  enjoyed  by  that  single  section  with 
the  various  incomes  enjoyed  by  the  entire  body  of  land-owners. 
To  begin  then,  there  arc  66  incomes  derived  from  land,  of  over 
^OjXK)/.  ;  in  this  one  section  of  the  business  world  alone,  there 
ve77.  Of  incomes  between  10,000/.  and  50,000/.  there  are 
f^fwn  land  only  600:  in  this  one  section  of  the  business  world 
*loiie  there  are  910.      Whilst  of  incomes  between  3000/.  and 

*  Tbb  f»  the  only  meftaing  tbftt  Ur.  OhamberUin's  words  can  ptwsibly  baar 

''^  '  luces,  ia  hw  arllole  on  labourers'  Dwellings  in  Towns,  the  way 

''  li  has  *  run  into  pockets,'  and  nr^ea  that  tboie  into  whose  pockets 

...  >ald  1«  niftdo  rtj^puusiblc  for  the  carrying  ont  of  crrtoia  meosurea  he 

10,000/. 
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10,000/.  there  are  from  land  only  1634 ;  and  m  this  section  of 
the  business  world  alone  there  are  no  less  than  4065.     Or,  topiii 
the  matter  in  a  slightly  different  form,  there  are  about  5000  mtn 
whom   we   have  classed   as  the   landed   aristocracy,   who  have 
estates  of  more  than  1000  acres  ;  and  there  are  about  1900  mi 
actively  engaged  in  business  who  have  incomes  of  more  than 
5000/.  a  year.     The  gross  income  of  these  1900  business  men  i* 
greater  by  3,000,000/.  than  the  entire  rental  of  the  5000  aristi 
cratic  land-owners.     These  statistics  are  easily  accessible  to  aa| 
honest  enquirer,  and  would  be  enough  at  once,  if  the  public  w 
only  aware  of  them,  to  cover  with  confusion  the  whole  of  this' 
Birmingham  faction,  which   is  endeavouring  to  manufacture  a 
false  public  opinion  by  supplying  the  public  with  a  false  seriw 
of   facts.       Words  fail   us  to  describe  our  amazement  at  that 
quality — whether  it  be  ignorance  or  dishonesty — which  enables 
the  faction  we  speak  of  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  proceeding. 
Dishonesty,  indeed,  we  hardly  like  to  impute  to  them  ;  and  yet 
the  ignorance,  which  is  the  only  alternative,  is  a  fault  almost 
gross  and  even  more  astonishing.     For   is  there  not  somethi 
almost   as    gross   as   dishonesty    in    reckless  ignorance   which 
refuses   to    be   enlightened,    and    presumes   to  give    itself  the 
dictatorial  airs  of  knowledge?     And  is  it  not  astonishing  that 
a  set  of  eager  politicians,  who  are  for  the  most  part  presumablj^ 
men  of  education,  should,  in  dealing  with  what  they  consider  nH 
be  the  most  burning  of  social  questions,  have  wholly  neglectetf^ 
any  system  of  study  which  would  have  fitted  them  to  take  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  it? 

And  yet  it  is  ignorance  of  this  kind  that  we  are  obliged  to 
lay  at  their  doors.  If  they  spoke  absolutely  in  the  dark,  tlicir 
position  would  be  more  intelligible;  but  they  do  not  do  this- 
They  do  not  think  it  enough  to  trust  to  their  own  impressions. 
They  are  perpetually  giving  the  public  chapter  and  verse  for 
their  statements  ;  they  affect  to  be  speaking  from  historical  ami 
statistical  knowledge ;  and  their  quotations  and  refeicncf^ 
though  in  many  cases  wholly  erroneous,  do  betray  a  certain 
amount  of  study.  The  astonishing  thing  is,  the  method  on 
which  their  study  is  conducted.  All  that  they  bring  away  fro'" 
the  domains  of  history  and  statistics  is  a  smattering  of  isolate 
facts,  wholly  divorced  from  the  facts  most  nearly  connectwi 
with  them — facts  which  thus  would  have  no  significance  what* 
ever,  unless  cited  in  support  of  a  theory  that  has  been  concei?''" 
independently  of  them,  and  which,  so  used,  has  but  one  ronD«** 
tion  with  truth,  that  these  theorists  always  per\'ert,  and  v( 
frequently  contradict  it.  Thus,  as  an  illustration  of  the  «] 
rapacity  of  landlords,  it  is  a  favourite  common-place  with  eve 
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Lidical  agitator,  to  say  that  the  apprnpriators  of  so  many 
nijljions  cjf  rent  could  stand  in  a  room  of  such  and  such 
dimensions  ;  but  they  wholly  forget  to  set  by  the  side  of  this 
faa  another,  that  if  wc  take  those  whose  Income  is  derived 
from  other  sources  than  land,  we  could  put  in  a  yet  smaller 
room  the  receivers  of  a  yet  larger  revenue. 

On  statistics  proper,  however,  we  have  dwelt  long  enough, 
ffe  will  now  show  the  reader  how  the  agitator  deals  with 
biitory.  Ancient  history,  as  we  know,  he  docs  not  dral  with 
at  all ;  and  all  allusion  to  that  he  regards  as  irrelevant  trilling  : 
bat  modern  history  he  conceives  to  be  very  full  of  instruction, 
ud  be  delights  to  point  his  moral  with  various  startling  extracts 
(mm  it.  Whereas,  however,  when  it  is  appealed  to  by  a  Con- 
lenpfttive,  he  calls  everything  ancient  history  that  is  more  than 
six  months  old,  modem  history,  when  used  for  his  own  pur- 
poies,  often  extends  as  far  back  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
gfDerally  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
lio  not  mention  this  last  period  at  random.  We  mention  it 
beciuie  constant  and  pointed  reference  is  made  to  it,  by 
Socialists  and  Radicals  alike,  in  their  agitation  for  land  reform. 
To  it  the  people  of  to-day  are  told  to  look  back  in  order  to 
italixp  what  their  rights  in  the  soil    are,  and   how  prosperous 

^ir  condition  would   be  if  only  these  rights  were  vin<licated. 

H^this  special  application  of  history  to  the  purposes  of  social 

Station,  Karl  Marx  is  mainly  responsible;  and  many  a 
Radical,  who  has  never  even  heard  his  name,  is  to-day  par- 
roting theories  which  he  first  brought  into  prominence.  We 
*ill  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  language  of  Marx  him- 
Hf  J  or,   since  the  original  passages  in  question  are  too  long 

is  quotation,  to  the  abstract — in  reality  a  translation — which 

^k  Hyndman  gives  of  them  : — 

'TLo  fifteenth  century  was  tlie  golden  age  of  agricidtural  England, 
villenagc  had  disappeared.  The  country,  far  more  populoue  at  that 
time  than  is  commonly  supposed,  vras  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
^  men  who  tilled  tboir  own  land,  suhject  only  to  light  duos, 
Payable  to  feudal  superiors.  Snch  Hay-labourers  ae  there  wore,  lived 
^  perfect  freedom,  owned  plots  of  land  themselvee,  and  shared  in 
^^  enormouB  common  land  which  then  lay  free  and  open  to  all. 
landless,  honeelcss  families  were  almost  unknown,  permanent  pan- 
Poinn  was  undreamt  of.  The  feudal  lords  who  maintained  oronnd 
tiiem  crowds  of  retainers  were  at  this  time  merely  the  heads  of  a  free 
prosperons  society,  which  recognized  them  as  their  natural  leaders 
*"1te  in  war  and  peace.  Notwithfitanding,  or  rather  by  reason  of,  the 
peat  f-nbdiviflion  of  the  land,  the  wealth  of  ibc  bulk  of  tlie  people 
J*8  extraordinary.  .  .  .  Men  bo  different  as  Cobbett  and  Fawcett, 
Tbomion  and  liogers,  are  all  agreed  on  these  puinte.     They  ore  of 
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one  mind  that  tlio  working  agrionlttiriat  of  the  fifteenth  c&ntury 
a  well-to-do  free  nmn.  How  do  oar  present  agricaltiind  labor 
figure  in  oomparieon  ?  Wo  C(in  all  of  U8  judge  of  that,  oven  if 
reports  of  agricultural  commissious  were  not  at  baud  to  tell  as.  . 
What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  increasing  penury,  accompanied 
rnral  dietricta  by  an  nfitonnding  decrease  of  population?  Ub 
qnestionably  the  entire  romoral  of  tlio  peoi'lo  from  the  land  is  tlie" 
chief  cause  of  the  mischief.  .  .  .  Between  the  fifteenth  and  tbc 
beginning  of  the  Bcventoenth  century  the  whole  face  of  England  hid 
hecn  changed.  The  mere  wage-earner  took  the  place  of  the  labooriug 
}>etiy  farmer.  Yet,  even  so  lato  as  the  end  of  the  seTentee&Hi 
century,  eighty  per  cent,  of  tho  population  of  England  were  stiU 
purely  agricultural.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tl 
was  scarcely  a  yeoman  of  tho  old  type  left  in  a  county.*  \^. 
words  of  Marx  are  "  Towards  the  year  1750  the  yeomanry  had 
appeared,"]  * 

We  have  said  that  the  agitator  Id  bis  dealings  with  hlstoryi 
a  smattercr ;  and  in  proving  the  justice  of  this  charge, 
example  of  Marx  has  an  exceptional  force  and  value.  For, 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — in  the  sense  in  which  it  appl 
to  Mr.  Hyndman — it  would  be  wholly  inaccurate  to  call  Mi 
a  smatterer  at  all.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
reading  and  research,  and  his  work  on  'Capital,'  in  spite  of 
errors,  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  facts.  Hut,  if  we  give 
word  smatterer  its  true,  not  its  superficial,  intention,  tl 
Marx  was  a  smatterer  of  the  most  inveterate  and  uiischieTC 
kind.  We  mean  that,  however  diligent  he  may  have  been 
accnmulating  facts,  he  is  not  only  often  inaccurate  with 
to  the  facts  which  he  accumulates,  but  these  facts  are  of 
order  only,  and  others  which  would  change  the  whole  raea 
of  them  are  altogether  ignored.  Thus,  it  is  no  doubt  true  tl 
towanls  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  people 
enjoying  a  period  of  exceptional  plenty.  Hut,  in  the 
place,  this  plenty  is  in  itself  exaggerated.  Though  there  see 
to  have  been  a  universal  abundance  of  meat,  there  was  a  cnrrt^ 
sponding  dearth  of  all  vegetable  food.  Many  of  the  peasants  in 
the  North  had  never  even  seen  bread,  and  a  diet  of  meat  pjtcia- 
sively  was  a  general  source  of  disease  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  plenty,  such  as  it  was,  was  due  to  an  extraordinary  cause,  of 
which  Marx  makes  no  mention  whatever.  The  papulation  of 
England,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  increased  ter/ 
slowly.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it  is  supposwl  to  lia^ 
been  about  two  millions  ;  by  1348  it  bad  risen  to  about  three 
millions  ;  but  in  1349  the  most  dreadful  pestilence  recorded  in 

*  *  Kngland  fur  All,'  chap.  L     Tho  above  extraol  is  an   ubridgeofml  fmBi 
If  an 'a  work  on  *  Capital,*  chaps.  xxvlL  and  xxriii. 
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tstory  swept  off  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  EngrlUh 

d,  lan|r  before  this  loss  had  been  made  good   again, 

tf  a  similar  kind,  thoujjh  not  of  the  same  mag^nitude,  was 

ted  on  the  country  by  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  with  France. 

happened  that,  at  the    pcri(Hl  to  which  Marx   alludes, 

iras  a    scarcity   of  labour   in   England    which   is  wholly 

t  a  parallel ;  and   it  was  to  this  scarcity,   more  than  to 

her  cause,  that  the  rise  in   the  wages  of  the   labouring 

»s  due.     But|  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  and  had 

►een  no  such  scarcity,  the  comparison  of  that  time  with 

nld  be  almost  equally  idle.     The  population  of  England 

bether  suffering  from  any  temporary  <liminution  or  not, 

irdly  more  than  one-seventh  of  what  it  is  at  the  present 

And  instead  of  saying,  as  Alarx  docs,  that  sincu  then  *  the 

have  been  removed  from  the  land,'  it  would  be  truer  to 

',  since  then  six  new  peoples  have  been  allowed  to  live 

land.      Marx   tells    how   minutely   the   land   was   then 

,  and  he  urges  on  us  the  necessity  of  a  like  subdivision 

ut  he  wholly  forgets  to  enquire  what  minute  subdivision 

An  equal  division  then  could  have  given  every  family 

res  ;    now  an  equal   division   would   give  every  family 

is  entire  aspect  of  the  question  escapes  Marx  altogether, 

nd  his  followers  declaim  aloud  the  *  astounding  decrease  ' 

Ural  population,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  our  rural  popula- 

is  double  the  population  of  the  whole  of  England  then, 

what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  astounding  decrease  is 

increase  of  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 

will   direct    the  reader's  attention  to  two   other    points, 

prill  put  Marx  as   a  student  of  history  in  a  yet  plainer 

The  assertion,  that  towards  1750  the  yeomanry  had  dis- 

cd,  is  not,  like  the  assertions  we  have  just    been  con- 

ig,  one-sided  ;  it  is  absolutely  false.     Lfirge  estates  have 

nlarging  themselves  ever  since  that  date,  and  yet  there 

me   hundred   thousand  yeoman  proprietors  still.     Again, 

f  false,   and  even    more  misleading,  is  the  assertion  that 

period,   whose  praise    he    celebrates,    *  landless   families 

ilmost    unknown,   and    permanent    pauperism   undreamt 

le   declares   that   landless  paupers    began    first    to    make 

appearance  when  the  golden  age  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

at  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  attract  the  notice 

law   till   the  reign   of  Henry  VII.,  when,  he  says,  *  they 

reatcd   like  \*o1untary  criminals  ;  as  though  it   depended 

sir   own   free   will,   as  it  once  did,    whether  they    would 

ir  no ;  and   as  though   no    change  had   come  over  their 

ion.*      So    far,   however,   is    this   from   being   true,    that 

legislation 
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Ipgislation  of  the  very  kind  he  speaks  of  had  been 
begun  some  hundred  and  thirty  years  before.  It  was  again  and 
again  renewed  during  the  time  when,  he  says,  it  never  exittfd; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  that  this  was  rpajlj 
the  case,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Statute  from  which  be  himself 
quotes.*  The  point,  which  Marx  is  using  every  effort  to  proie, 
IS  that  pauperism  first  began  with  the  growth  of  an  oppressive 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  8prea<!  of  a  bourgeois  spirit  amongst  the 
aristocracy.  What  is  proved  by  the  historical  facts,  which 
he  overlooks  or  suppresses,  is  that  pauperism  began  with  that 
abolition  of  villeinage  which  it  suits  his  purpose  to  treat  of  as  ao 
unmixed  social  gain.  We  are  not  denying  the  importance  of 
many  of  the  facts  he  dwells  upon.  We  are  only  concerned  to  show 
how  profoundly  their  significance  is  altered  by  those  which  he 
virtually  denies;  and  how  little  the  most  diligent  study  entitles 
a  man  to  be  trusted,  who  goes  to  history,  not  that  he  may  be 
tanght  by  aV,  but  that  it,  under  his  management,  may,  like  a 
brow-beaten  witness,  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  in  favour  oi 
some  teaching  of  his  own. 

The  question  of  the  historical  origin  of  pauperism  is  beside 
our  immediate  point,  but  we  have  touched  on  the  subject  for  the 
sake  of  the  illustration  which  its  treatment  by  Marx  affords  us. 
Our  main  reason,  however,  for  thus  referring  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  astounding  way  in  which  the  question  of  popula- 
tion is  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  Marx's  estimate  of  the  perifni.and 
the  fact  that  this  oversight  on  the  part  of  Marx  is  emulatrd  tw 
this  day  by  every  Radical  agitator  in  England.  The  instinct  of 
the  Radical  the  moment  he  hears  this  accusation  will  be,  wearf 

*  la  tbo  Stntnte  of  Labourors  of  1349.  to  certain  proTloionj  of  which  MnfX 
himBclf  alluOes,  it  U  commnnded.  berauac  *  many  valiant  beggars,  ^ 
they  may  livo  of  bc^f^ing,  do  r&ftuo  to  lubour,  g;inDg  tbemaelrea  t 
and'  vice,  and  somciimes  to  other  abominationB.  none  shall  under  f^i'^iir  ^ 
pity  or  alms,  give  anytliing  to  such  which  may    Ubour.'       In  1376  tb«  BoUt 
of  Parliament  contain  a   strong  coniplnint  by  the  Commons  ogaint^t  V-'c»rt. 
stating    tbutf  despite   liigh   wajzee,  tliey  would   run  away   from  tbt 
and  lead  an  idle  lifo  in  towns.     In  138:1  it  waa  ordained  and  assent' 
refrain  tbo  malicv  of  divert}  people,  wunderiug  from  place  to  place,  run  n 
country  more  abundantly  then  thoy  were  wont  in  times  post,*  tbe  ji< 
the  sheriffs  should  compel  them  to  find  Borety  fj?  their  good  behaviour,  tr  lu 
default  commit  them  io  ibu  nearest  gaol,  and  tbt>n  do  to  them  *  that,  tL/it  thcHof 
best  shall  seem  io  tbem  b^  the  low.     Again,  a  statute  in  138S  rays :  *  Bco*" 
impotent  to  serre,  shall  abide  in  the  citits  and  towns  where  they  mny  bodwalf'Of 
at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  tbo  statute:  and  if  thr  p«oplo  of  thr  ^ 
cities  or  towns  will  or  muy  not  itullioe  to  maintain  them,  then  thi^  sn:  ' 
shall  draw  them  to  other  towns  within  the  hundred,  rupe,  or  wapiMiUUi 
towns  where  tliuy  wero  bi>ru,  nithiu  forty  dnyn  after  the  said  procbuna' 
and  tbcrro  shall  continually  iihilo  during  their  lives.'     It  is  not  eonl 
lu  tbe  picture  drawn  by  Marx  uf  KoKlitnd  in  the  fifteenth  eontury  :l  ■ 
truth;  but  that  a  large  pert  of  the  fnctn  with  rcgnnl  to  that  jK^riod  hnie  bv'^ 
tiqipiessed,  and  all  the  most  important  amongst  its  auteoedeut  coDditiooa. 
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awnre,  to  denj  it ;  and  he  will  remind  us  that,  with  regard 
the  rural  districts  at  least,  population,  or  rather  depopulation, 

hU  constant  theme.  We  reply  that  no  doubt  he  is  busy 
oogfa  with  the  words,  but  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
itements  in  which  he  indulges,  he  has  no  comprehensive 
qnaintance  of  any  kind  with  the  thing.  Let  us  take  for 
stance  the  language  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  He,  and  the 
bool  of  which  he  is  so  prominent  an  ornament,  are  never 
eary  of  bewailing  the  decay  of  the  English  peasantry  ;  it  is 
eir  stock  phrase,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  arc  being 
■iven  into  the  towns;  and  it  is  their  stock  lamentation  that  the 
■nntry,  once  so  populous,  is,  in  comparison  with  what  it  used  to 
!,  £ut  becoming  a  desert.  Now  we  are  by  no  means  saying 
•t  this  language  shows  no  acquaintance  with  fact,  but  we  do 
J  that  it  shows  a  singularly  partial  acquaintance.  Who 
(raid  imagine,  to  hear  Mr.  Collings  speak,  that  those  country 
iitricts  of  Flngland,  whose  appalling  desolation  he  deplores, 
iDOgfa  they  were  somewhat  mure  populous  twenty  years  ago, 
ITe  jei  at  this  moment  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  at  the 
^nning  of  this  century  were  in  country  and  towns  together  ?  * 
This  method,  however,  of  dealing  with  the  rural  population, 

comparatively  honest  and  accurate,  when  compared  with 
E%t  which  the  Radicals  generally,  when  discussing  the  land- 
Kttion,  follow  with  reference  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
\  a  whole.  That  the  population  of  the  towns  has  increased 
wnnously,  it  is  true,  they  do  not  deny ;  on  the  contrary, 
«y  insist  that  it  has  done  so.  But  they  invariably  represent 
lis  increase  as  due  to  a  disastrous  immigration  from  the 
Batry  ;t  and,  were  their  public  and  popular  utterances  our 
l!y  source  of  information,  we  should  infallibly  conclude  that 
e  population  of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  had  increased  but 
^e  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  had  hardly  increased 
oil  during  the  last  eighty  years.  They  never  pause  to  con- 
ler  that  the  increase  in  London  alone  has  been  far  greater, 
the  last  iiftcca  years,  than  the  immigration  from  the 
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innnb«5r  of  pemms  directly  enpif^  in    Bpriculturo  wn^  in    1861, 

i0.4M:  in  IIS8I.  tlie  number  won  1,383.184:  but  nlmot^t  exactly  bulf  of  this 
mw  v*  duo  U'  the  withdrawal,  uot  of  men  from  o^'riculturt%  but  of  women. 
1901  the  total  population  of  Eugland  imd  Wales  wm  9.060,393.  In  1881  the 
»!  popultitioii  nloni;  was  8,337,275. 

Ir.  WaJlace,  in  hia  book  on  <  Land  Nationalization,'  p.  215,  Bays: 
iit'juid  effectual  cure  for  all  Uicec  Lorrorti  and  iniquities  iu  to  cfrotr 
'.  I',-  jfyulntiim  of  the  lomit  tn  the  country*  We  arc  glad  uf  this  opportunity 
iQudiiig  to  Mr.  Wallace,  in  order  to  mark  onr  sense  of  the  adtuimble  temper 
I  ffttmeM«  p<?rrading  his  wholn  book.  In  thin  reapect  ho  ahinda  alono  in  the 
tool  with  which  be  has  anociated  himself.  Wo  nincerely  re^et  that  hia 
ttftod  hi*  keeniieH  are  not  equal  to  his  temper  and  hts  fuirueas. 

country 
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country  into  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  during  the  lut 
twentj ;  and  that,  whilst  the  country  population  is  still,  in 
spite  of  recent  changes,  almost  as  great  as  the  entire  population 
in  1801,  the  new  population,  that  has  been  added  to  the  towns 
alone,  has  increase*)  that  entire  population  by  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  TIip  increase  in  the  towns  has  been  some 
sixteen  millions.  The  immigration  from  the  country  has  not 
been  so  much  as  a  million. 

All  this,  we  say,  the  Radical  apostles  of  land-reform  nereri 
pause  to  consider.  They  are  either  too  ignorant  to  know  it,  loo 
disingenuous  to  admit  it,  or  too  much  pre-occupied  to  remember 
it.  The  last  explanation  is,  we  incline  to  believe,  the  true  one; 
but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result  is  still  the  same.  Tb«e 
men,  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  the  most  enlightened  of 
statesmen,  and  who  boast  that  they  will,  by  an  appeal  to  history, 
teach  the  people  to  realize  their  true  rights  in  the  soil,  hahitnaUj 
appeal  to  periods  which,  in  the  most  vital  point  concerned,  &IV 
not  parallels^  but  violent  contrasts,  to  our  own.  They  are  dctbt 
weary  of  talking  of  the  vast  common  lands  which  the  people 
once  possessed,  which  the  rapacity  of  the  landlords  has  stolen 
from  them,  and  which  by  some  means  or  other  ought  to  b8 
given  back  to  them.  But  they  quite  forget  that,  if  tbc  land 
were  distributed  amongst  even  one-half  of  our  existing  popai»" 
tion,  not  only  wouhl  no  common  land  be  restored,  but  evefj 
acre  would  have  to  be  taken  of  such  common  land  as  is  left. 
They  quite  forget  that,  were  even  one-half  of  the  populatiot 
allotted  land  in  plots  of  not  more  than  ten  acres  to  a  famihi 
all  the  land  in  England  would  be  occupied,  and  half  the  popu* 
lation  would  be  utterly  landless  still. 

We  again  beg  leave  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  oar  OWB, 
convictions,  wr  are  not  now  writing  as  apologists  of  the  exirt- 
ing  land  system  :  we  arc  only  concerned  to  show  the  astoundiw 
ignorance  that  underlies  the  present  attacks  made  upon  it.  Aw 
we  must  again  take  occasion  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  thatlbil 
ignorance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  are  commonly  ctm 
ignorant  men.  We  have  before  us,  for  instance,  a  pamphlet* 
'Land  Nationalization,'  by  Dr.  Clark,  a  physician,  and  member 
of  several  learned  societies;"  and  the  following  sentences  «if* 
specimen  of  his  wisdom.  'At  present,'  he  says, '  about  one-h*lf 
of  our  food  supply  is  imported  ;  three  out  of  every  four  loavd 
eaten  in  this  country  are  grown  abroad  ;  if  we  were  to  drift  inW 
war,  and  even  one  of  our  thousand  food  ships  were  captured  bj 
the  enemy,  the  advance  in  price  would  be  great.      It  w  iimnfts 
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Inrf  si/stem  was  ahollshefh  and  the  coutUry  again  become 
7riing*  We  beg  that  the  reader  will  uutlcc  these  last 
X)r.  Clark  evidently  considers  them  to  be  the  soundest 
best   sense;  but  can   anything-,   we  ask,  be   more  like 

raving?  He  forgets  precisely  what  we  have  said  all 
I  do  forget — he  forgets  the  growth  of  our  population  ; 
kils  to  see  that,  it'  his  wr>rd8  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
kt  mean,  cither  that  one-half  of  our  population  must  be 
^  or  that — stranger  still — the  country  must  produce 
twice  as  much  food  as  it  ever  produced  before.  We 
Ited  Dr.  Clark,  not  because  he  is  a  man  of  any  influence, 
kise  be  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  some  education  ; 
luse,  as  such,  he  is  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  the 
B,  we  might  almost  say  the  madness,  which,  io  far  at 

the  land  question  is  concerned,  the  Radical  school 
icate  to  all  who  come  under  their  influence.  These 
I)  conceive  themselves  to  be  the  piotieers  of  progress,  and 
tlomed  to  taunt  their  opponents  with  their  superstitious 

of  the  past,  l>ccome  themselves,  the  moment  their 
%  moves  them,  the  ministers  of  a  worship  more  super- 
llill ;  and,  whilst  deriding  the  nation's  reverence  for  a 

has  really  existed,  they  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
'devotion  for  an  imaginary  past  that  has  never  existed 

Duld  willingly  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  longer ;  but 
liges  us,  for  the  present,  to  bring  our  enquiry  to  a  close. 
j|  however,  that  enough  has  already  been  said  to  bring 
our  readers  the  main  fact  we  have  been  must  desirous 
^  upon  them.  We  mean  the  fact  that  the  party  of 
{generally,  in  commending  its  measures  and  canvassing 
fents,  is  doing  far  less  by  any  overt  propagandism  than 
^borate  system  of  historical  falsification,  by  which  the 
with  all  its  tendencies  inverted,  is  interpreted  by  a  past 
r  of  its  facts  suppressed — a  past  which,  in  virtue  of  this 
t,  is  as  much  like  reality  as  a  cherub  is  like  a  man. 
he  fact  which  we  urge  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  ; 
Wr  eflorts  in  the  present  article  have  been  directed  to 
t  ou  them  its  extreme  magnitude  and  importance.  We 
feavuured  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  kind  of  nefarious 
to  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  is  at  this 
being  subjectetl,  and  to  the  dexterous  way  in  which  its 
kI  passions  are  being  played  upon ;  to  the  admiration 
^ted  for  a  past  that  has  never  existed  ;  the  alarm  at  the 
m  of  a  middle  class  which  is  really  fast  increasing; 
HMTor  and  indignation  at  the  increase  of  a  poverty 

which 
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which  is  in  reality  fast  rising  into  competence.  We  asnl 
readers  to  consider  all  this,  and  to  reflect  that,  to  arrive  at  i 
true  estimate  of  the  situation,  we  have  not  to  assent  to,  bal 
categorically  to  deny,  nearly  every  one  of  the  beliefs  that  are  it 
the  present  moment  popular.  VVe  must  recollect  especially,  thai 
the  English  labouring  classes,  instead  of  being,  as  Mr.  Wall&ce 
says,  the  paupers  of  Europe,  are  in  reality  the  richest  labonrine 
class  in  the  world,  and  that  their  proportionate  share  ia  the 
progress  of  the  past  forty  years  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  class  in  the  community. 

The  importance  of  our  realizing  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  ot 
escaping  from  the  dream-world  of  the  agitator,  where  all  tbatii^ 
is  inverted,  is  incalculable.     Such  an   escape  on   the  part  oTi 
public  opinion  would  be  in  itself  a  revolution.     We  have,  how^ 
ever,  something  more  to  add,  or  our  own  estimate  of  the  tnith 
would  be  gravely  mistaken.     When  we  declare  that  the  poorer 
classes    as    a   body  have  advanced,  and  are    advancing,  eoor- 
mously,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  close  our  eyes  to  the  squalor 
nn<I  the  misery  that  still  remains  among  us  ;  and  if  any  Radical 
thinks  he  is  refuting  our  position  by  pointing  to  the  horror*  of 
squalid  and  outcast  London,  we  reply  that  of  these  we  are  as  fall/ 
aware  as  he,  aud  that  our  concern  for  them  is  as  fully  as  great  tf 
his.     We  differ  from  liim,  not  in  not  seeing  them,  but  in  SMIDK 
them  in  their  true  proportions.      If  we  were  to  find  in  the  roM 
some  unhappy  man  covered  with  blood  from  a  terribly  manifled 
leg,  we  should  not  be  showing  any  want  of  compassion  If  w( 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  wound  was  in  the  leg  only,  and  tbst 
in  spite  of  his  agony  not  another  member  was   injurefl.    N*** 
only  is  compassion  for  misery  not  best  shown   by  erair 
it,  but  one  of  the  chief  conditiobs  of  its  use  is  that  it  sh 
l>e  exaggerated.     With  diseases  in  the  body  jwlitic  this  i»  tfac 
case  especially  ;  and  no  more  foolish  or  disastrous  course  canbr 
taken,  than  to  bewail  the  pain  without  considering  the  citenlof 
the  evil,  and  to  treat  a  nation  as  though  it  were  in  a  daDgefOV^. 
fever,  when  in  reality  it  is  suHering  from  nothing  but  an  acott' 
local  inflammation.     It  is   our  duty,  if  we  would  not  lose  our 
heads,  to  keep  our  eyes  on  what  is  going  well  with  us,  just  »* 
steadily  as  on  what  is  going  ill  with  us ;  and  we  trust  thai  tbf  ' 
reflections  contained  in  the  present  article  may  assist  the  rendct 
in  forming  some  sound  opinions  on  the  matter. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  dealing  with  the  progress  of  tbc  i 
poorer  classes  we  showed   it  to  be  impossible  that  more  tban> 
quarter  of  their  number  should  have  failed  to  better  their  pofl* 
tion  by  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent,  during  the  last  forty  yean; 
and  that  even  of  this  quarter  a  very  considerable  proportioa  must 

have 
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Bred  their  position  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 
I  we  speak  of  a  quarter  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
ve  are  speaking  of  a  population  of  seren  and  a  half 
arsons  ;  and  there  is  n>om  in  even  half  this  number  for 
lisery,  not  only  to  shock  a  philanthropist,  but  to  be  a 
serious  social  danjcer  to  the  community.  Were  there 
family  in  eight  below  the  condition  of  comfort,  the 
n  of  the  wretched  that  would  belong  to  London  alone 
something;  like  five  hundred  thousand  persons.  That 
is  a  reflection  sufficiently  distressing  and  serious, 
that  can  be  regarded  in  two  ways.  VVe  may  either 
not  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  is  it  not  a  horrible 
it  one  family  out  of  every  eight  should  be  on  the  verge 
tlon?  Or  wo  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  it  not 
1  of  our  civilization,  is  it  not  a  most  ho|)eful  sign,  that, 
>f  the  pauperism  of  forty  years  ago,  seven  families  out 
eight  are  in  a  condition  of  progressive  competence  ? 
ttor  dwells  only  on  the  first  consideration  :  the  optimist 
the  second.  Both  agitator  and  optimist  are  wrong, 
right  proceeding  is  to  give  equal  weight  to  each  ;  and 
,5  is  the  characteristic  of  true  Conservatism.  The 
tivediHers  from  the  Radical  and  the  agitator,  not  because 
)ss,  but  because  he  sees  more.  And  the  result  of  this 
vision,  this  dispassionate  looking  on  both  sides  of  the 
is  not  to  make  us  think  that  there  is  no  misery  to  be 
^  but  to  encourage  us  in  our  efforts  for  alleviating  it, 
how  us  the  direction  and  the  spirit  in  which  those 
ist  be  made. 

assionatc  review  of  the  history  of  the  past  forty  years, 

it  relates  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  will 

show  us  that  the  Constitution  is  not  superannuated, 

or  incapable  of  doing  its  work ;  that  it  is   not  divid- 

country,    as    Mr.  Chauiberlain    says    it    is,    into  two 

atioos  of  millionaires    and  paupers,  and   will,  if  not 

altered,  produce  a  fierce  social  revolution  ;  but  that, 

2ntrary,  under  this  very  Constitution  wealth  has  been 

itself  in  a  way  unparalleled  in  any   other  country; 

1st   both  rich  and  poor  have  been  gaining,  the  poor 

led  the  most ;  and  that  England^  with  her  monarchical 

xratic  institutions,  allows  to  the  people  a  measure  of 

that  is  not  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  the  lands  of 

suSVage. 
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Abt.  X.— 1.  Speech  of  C,  S.  Farnell,  Esq,,  M.R,  at  Duhim,, 
December  U,  1883. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Rujht  Hon.  Sir  John  Hat/,  Dart,^  MP.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P, 
December  3,  1883. 

3.  The  Liberal  Farty  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  By  \V.  T.  Mairioiit 
Q.C.,  M.P.     London,  1883. 
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ADMITTING  the  wisdom  of  the  witty  American's  apo 
'  Don't  prophesy  unless  you  know/ and  recognizing  ibe 
fact,  that  to  no  field  of  human  speculation  is  it  more  appticabk 
than  to  politics,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  porteati 
which  precede  the  opening  of  Parliament  next  month  are  so 
numerous  and  so  startling,  as  to  justify  on  our  part  tome  antici- 
pation of  the  probable  course  of  political  events,  and  nme 
consideration  of  the  policy  it  may  behove  the  Constitutioail 
Party  to  follow.  On  all  sides,  and  from  all  quarters,  it  lb* 
political  horizon  dark  with  threatening  storms,  and  all  ibe 
courage,  skill,  and  resources  of  our  leaders,  will  be  taxed  to 
utmost  to  steer  our  bark  safely  through  the  scetlliog  wav^ 
external  complications,  and  internal  strife. 

As  to  the  latter  cause  of  anxiety,  the  loudest  note  of  w 
has  been  sounded,  o<ld]y  enough,  from  the  Ministerial  camp, 
Mr,  Childers,  who,  belying  for  once  the   epithet  of  •cheerfi 
afRxed  to  him  by  the  quick-witted  Irish  on  the  occasion  of  hi» 
visit  to  Ireland  in  the  height  of  the  Land-League  atrocities,  did 
not  hesitate  to  inform  his  constituents,  and,  through  them,  the 
c»)untry,  that  in  his  judgment  the  changes  contemplated  by  kit 
colleagues  and   himself  were   the  most  momentous  which  liid 
been  prnposed  in  our  representative  and  administrative  system 
since    1G8[L*     If  Lord  Siilisbury  or  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  hsd 
ventured    on  such  a  statement,   it  would    no  doubt  have  brca  , 
indignantly  denied  or  mercilessly   ridiculed  by  the  Ministeriil 
press.     We  should  have  been   bidden  to  recollect  the  Act  of 
Union    with    Ireland,   the    subsequent    Emancipation   of  lb* 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Abolition  » 
Slavery,  the   Repeal   of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  even   the  Refona 
Act  of  1807,  and  have  been  reminded  that  all  the  legislation  no* 
contemplated  proposes  to  do,  is  to  supplement  and  complete  iIk^ 
Parliamentary  Reform  Act  of  1807,  and  the  Municipal  Rcfi 
Act  of  1834.     But  Mr.  Childers,  who  ought  to  know,  is 
different  opinion  ;  and  while  he  faces  the  possible  results  of 
momentous  measures  with  outward  equanimity,  inwardly  he 


*  See  *  Tunes,*  December  TtU.  18d3. 
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lares  Lord  Sherbrooke**  dismal  appreliensions.  At  any 
know  his  estimate  of  their  magnitude  and  fnr-reaching 
r. 
»re,  however,  proceeding  to  discuss  the  topics  of  domestic 
ne«t  which  the  coming  Session  has  in  store  for  us,  it 
Boesjary  to  enter  a  caveat  against  a  manifest  design  of 
isters  to  plead  the  urgency  of  legislative  changes  in  bar  of 
1  and  searching  criticism  of  their  Foreign,  Indian,  and 
inial  failures.  Even  last  Session  every  device  was  used  to 
ent  the  House  of  Commons  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
leful  abandonment  of  the  miserable  Pretoria  Convention, 
it  has  been  ostentatiously  proclaimed  by  Caucus  and  Con- 
ice,  that  the  Session  uf  1884  is  to  be  devoted  to  internal 
iges,  to  the  exclusion  of  external  affairs. 
I  a  memorable  passage  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Buck- 
amshire  in  1859,  Mr.  Disraeli  charged  Lord  Palmerston 
endeavouring  '  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
consideration  of  their  own  affairs  to  the  distraction  of 
gn  politics/  With  at  least  equal  truth  it  may  be  affirmed 
Ir.  Gladstone,  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  divert  public  alten- 
from  his  mismanagement  of  Foreign,  Indian,  and  Colonial 
rs,  by  the  proposal  of  extravagant  political  changes  at  home, 
sincerely  hope  that  this  design  will  be  frustrated  by  the 
lance  and  determination  of  our  leaders  in  both  Houses, 
nrmer  days,  the  Debate  on  the  Address  would  have  been 
gfat  a  fitting  opportunity  for  criticizing  the  impolicy  and  lack 
access  which  have  marked  Mr.  Gladstone's  management, 
adio,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
dence  in  public  opinion,  that  Ministers  and  Ministerial 
Ogists  have  actually  described  the  couple  of  nights  occupied 
be  discussion  on  Anglo-Egyptian  affairs  at  the  opening  of 
Session  as  obstruction  and  waste  of  time.  To  any  but  the 
dest  and  most  parochiallyminded  of  Radicals  it  must  now 
ny  rate  be  evident  that,  with  an   English  army  encamped 

^ indefinite  period  in  Egypt,  with  the  triumphant  hordes 
Mahdi  marching  upon  Egypt  proper,  and  the  Khedive 
red  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  contract  his  frontier  to  the 
ind  Cataract,  while  all  the  nascent  institutions,  wherewith 
genial  genius  of  Lord  Dufferin  has  enriched  the  land 
^araob,  are  dependent  on  our  unrejaxed  supremacy,  the 
rs  of  Egypt  do  concern  us  in  England  at  least  as  much 
proposals  for  pillaging  the  City  Companies,  or  for  re- 
ing  the  Local  Government  of  the  Metropolis  to  the  con- 
f>n  of  a  magnified  Birmingham  or  Glasgow  Town  Council, 
ut  from  the  complications  arising  out  of  the  improvident 
157. — iVb,  313^  T  negocvat.vo\» 
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negociations  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  the  still  more 
dent  acknowledgment  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  of  his  preposterpui 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  waterway  communication  between  ttif 
Mediterranean  and  Rod  Seas,  our  relations  to  that  conoin, 
always  of  first,  have  recently  become  of  paramount  importanie, 
and  demand  the  most  prompt  and  searching  attention  of 
Parliament. 

So  again  with  respect  to  India.  The  same  desire  and  dwigu 
of  concealment,  which  prompted  Lord  Hartington*s  chuckle  of 
delight  at  Sheffield,  that  Parliament  was  not  in  Session,  and 
that  inconvenient  questions  on  Foreign  Affairs  could  no  Inager 
be  put,  have  avowedly  reg^ulated  the  conduct  of  the  Ilbert  Bill 
by  the  Home  Government,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  defendwi  bj 
the  delusive  plea,  that  the  best  interests  of  India  would  auffft 
if  such  measures  were  to  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Hook 
of  Commons. 

Granting  the  alleged  inconvenience,  we  ask>  how  and  wbt 
has  it  become  expedient,  nay,  even  necessary?     Simply  becaur  i 
ia   the   inception   and   conduct   of  that   insensate   measure  tbe  | 
views  and  opinions  of  Indian   statesmen,  whether  in   India  or  ; 
in  England,  have   been  persistently  overruled   or  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  conceited  optimism  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley.    Each  of  these  vain  and  self-sufticient  politicians  has,  «l' 
late,  been  endeavouring  to  throw  the  blame  off  his  own  shoulden; 
but  Lord  Ripon's  speech  to  his  Council  makes  it  plain,  that  tbr 
resolve  to  deprive  Parliament  of  all  voice   in   the  matter  until 
the   Indian    Legislative   Council    hns  disposed  of   it,   is  LonI 
Kimberley's,  and   not  his.     Theoretically,  indeed,  even  if  thaf 
Council  accepts  the  measure,  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Cn»in) 
is  necessary  before  it  takes  effect,  and,  should  the  GovcrnoiMt 
be  willing,   a   discussion    in    Parliament  might   precede,  aA<lt  | 
possibly,  prevent  that  sanction  ;  but  the  persistent  efforts  of  tliP 
Government  to  evade  discussion  on  all  the  debateable  points  of 
their  recent  administrative  policy  render  such  conduct  on  th'i' 
part  highly  improbable.*     Even  now,  when  we  are  told  thai*^ 
Compromise,  or  Concordat,  has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  not  be 
the    Government   and   the  constituted    Indian  authorities, 
between  it  and  the  Anglo-Indian  Defence  Association,  a  par«lj[ 
self'Constituted   body,  which   is   thus    invested    with   new 
abnormal    powers    by   the    Governor-General,   and   which 


*  Another  inatance  nf  thiA  gamo  of  battledore  imd  ihuttlcooftk  is  sffhr^^^ 
the  reoent  communique  from  tbo  Indiu  OfSce  to  tbe  Dt^wspnpvrs,  in  ^ ' 
vnrld  ia  informe^l  that  Lord  Kimbiirley  and  his  Council  knew  nothing' 
BijK)U*8  Concordat,  and  wtTU  jirepnred  to  defend  the  iUusory  compjrmuit  la 
noimccd  hy  Txirtl  Northbrnok  tA  Bridtol. 
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not  be  content  to  lay  them  down  when  its  immediate 
uned.  Under  these  circumstances  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
pot  only  permissible,  but  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
i>erate  judgment  of  those  powerful  and  experienced 
w  ho    were    establ  ished    in    1858    for    the    purpose    of 

the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  being  nullified, 
ft  plunged  into  confusion  and  disorder. 
Lord   Kimberley  is  lacking  in  the  discrimination  and 
K    requisite  in  the  virtual  ruler  of  subject  races,  was 
emonstrated    by  bis   disastrous  management  of  South 

affairs  during  his  short  incumbency  of  the  Colonial 
uid  the  measure  of  the  folly  of  placing  him  at  the  head 
dian  Administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  con- 
'  Zululand,  the  Transvaal,  and  Bechuanaland,  and  of  our 

with  those  unfortunate  countries.  Between  the  Con- 
af  Pretoria  and  the  restoration  of  Cetewayoit  is  difficult 
1  the  leaden  crown  of  imbecility.  Both  speedily  col- 
I  disgrace,  bloodshed,  and  disaster  ;  and  boih  demand 
I  intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
I  and  people  affected  by  them  should  be  subjected  to  a 
g  Parliamentary  criticism.  The  highly  important 
>ce  of  the  Australasian  delegates,  and  the  conclusions 
\i  they  arrived  as  to  the  future  of  New  Guinea  and 
ration,  will  compel  Lord  Derby  to  abandon  his  attitude 
I  if  not  contemptuous  reserve,  and  to  adopt  a  decided 
Wendly  or  hostile  to  the  wise  and  legitimate  aspirations 
appear  to  us)  of  those  magnificent  Dependencies. 
|ese  are  questions  of  far  greater  present  or  future  impoi^ 
ftn  any  re-arrangement  of  our  electoral  system,  and  they 
juestions  which,  unlike  tlie  latter,  will  not   brook  delay, 

the  coming  Session  that  they  must  be  debated,  and  it 
B  Constitutional  party  that  the  country  looks  for  the 
IB  of  that  great  and  solemn  duty. 

ivea  supposing  fair  opportunities  are  afforded  by  the 
Hent  for  the  discussion  of  these  important  and  pressing 
J  it  is  clear  that  early  in  the  Session  the  Op[X)sition  will 
(If  brought  face  to  face  with  projects  of  domestic  legis- 
rhich  cainnot  be  relegatetl  to  Committees,  whether  Stand- 
»f  the  whole  House  ;  and  while  our  leaders  are  probably 
id  are  certainly  justified,  in  declining  to  pronounce  upon 
•  which  are  still  in  embryo,  it  is  within  our  legitimate 
^  to  anticipate  their  character,  and,  on  the  assumption 
f  forecast  is  correct,  to  indicate  the  course  by  which,  in 
lion,  they  should  be  met  by  the  Tory  party  in  the  House 
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IiuIIh,  and  South  Africa,  it  is  probable  that  the  Govei 
are  still  undecided  tu  which  class  of  domestic  Bills  the 
give  the  preference.  No  wizard  is  required  to  foretel  tl 
which  awaits  them  if  they  follow  the  happy-go-lucky  ■ 
tendered  them  in  the  Press  and  on  the  Platform,  and 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  batch  of  Bills  for  reform! 
revolutionizing,  our  Representalive  systemj  Metropolitan  at 
stration,  and  County  government.  Though  no  admif 
Mr.  Gladstone's  management  of  the  House  of  Comma 
give  him  ci^edit  for  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  it  to  enabl 
to  avoid  so  gross  a  blunder^  and  we  shall  assume  that  fc 
invite  the  attention  of  Parliament,  either  to  Parliamentary 
Local  Government  Reform. 

In  the  event  then  of  his  choice  falling  upon  the  first-4 
measure,  what  will  be*  its  leading  principles,  and  what  i 
be  its  reception  by  our  friends? 

Though  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  have 
tained  during  the  Recess  a  discreet  silence  on  this  qot 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  on  important  details  bai 
exhibited  to  a  perplexed  public  by  less  reticent  members 
Government,  we  may  with  tolerable  confidence  assume  tfc 
Bill  or  Bills  will  embrace  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  will  assi 
their  franchises  on  the  basis  of  Household  Suffrage  for  Co 
as  well  as  Boroughs.  Probably,  though  not  so  certain 
some  form  or  other  a  scheme  of  redistribution  of  seats  t 
communicated  to  the  House,  before  its  judgment  is  asked 
second  reading  of  the  principal  Bill.  How  the  existing  C 
and  Borough  I'reeholders  (once  reganled  by  Whig  statesn 
the  salt  of  our  electoral  system)  are  to  be  dealt  with,  vfi 
female  ratepayers  arc  to  be  enfranchised,  bow  agrici 
labourers  in  thinly  inhabited  districts  in  the  three  Kia( 
are  to  be  enabled  to  vote  under  the  new  Corrupt  Practic* 
whether  the  representation  of  minorities  is  to  be  continued,! 
these  and  many  other  questions  of  practical  moment  are  ( 
less  still  unsettled,  and  need  not  here  be  considered.  Tl 
point  to  cntragc  our  attention  is,  how  should  a  Bill  estabi 
Household  Suffrage  in  the  three  Kingdoms  for  Counties  as  1 
for  Boroughs  be  encountf^re<l  on  its  second  reading?  We< 
without  hesitation,  by  opposition.  The  form  that  opp( 
should  take  can  only  be  decided  at  the  time ;  but,  should 
then  thought  wise  to  proceed  by  an  argumentative  instead  ( 
direct  negative,  we  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will  notd 
its  supporters  to  the  principle  of  identity  of  franchise  cithal 
or  at  any  future  time.     VVe  hope  this  on  many  grounds. 
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In  the  first  place,  variety  of  franchise  has  always  existed  in 
the  electoral  system  of  this  country,  has  been  always  defended 
by  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  has  always  been  recognized  and 
insisted  upon  in  all  Reform  Bills  proposed  by  responsible 
poliiicians.  In  this  statement  we  include  the  Reform  Bill  of 
I  1859,  which  proposed  many  new  franchises,  by  the  operation 
of  which  its  authors  hoped  to  counteract  and  enliven  the  dull 
uniformity,  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  assimi- 
latioQ  of  the  County  to  the  Borough  10/.  occjpation  franchise. 
In  spite,  however,  of  those  provisions,  that  measure  failed  to 
commend  itself  to  general  approval  ;  and  when  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  again  seriously  addressed  thems^^lves  to  the  task  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  they  deliberately  rejected  identity  of 
suffrage,  and  were  supported  in  that  rejection  by  the  example 
uid  counsels  of  those  Liberal  leaders  who  are  now  clamouring 
for  uniformity. 

Secondly,  we  maintain  that  this  difference  in  kind  between  the 

County  and  Borough  franchise  is  justified, not  only  by  immemorial 

prescription,  but  by  its  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  country, 

in  its  varied  interests,  would  be  less  well   represented  after  its 

abolition  than  it  is  now.    Most  thoughtful  politicians  of  the  Whig 

school  would  admit  this,  and  the  only  argument  even  Radicals 

^lege  against  it  is,  that  the  risk  must  be  run  in  order  to  give  to 

ever)-  householder  his  right  to  vote.    But  that  right  has  never  been 

admitted  by  Constitutional  statesmen  to  exist,  and,  if  admitted. 

It  cannot,  as  Mr.  Chnmberlain  has  been  good  enough  recently  to 

*arn  us,  be  restricted  to  householders,  or  10/.  lodgers.     In  1^74 

the  present  Attorney-General  was  alarmed  at  the   prospect  of 

ljlOO,00()  voters  being  added  to  the  register  by  what  be  called 

miiviTsal   household  suffrage  ;  how  does  he  view  the  prospect 

■»h.  Chamberlain  holds  out  to  him  of  6,0(')0,000  new  electors 

sweeping  all  before  them  at  tlie  polling  booths?     Admit  the 

franchise  to  be,  not  a  trust,  but  a  right,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

tonclusion  is  logical  and  irresistible. 

^_    Thirdly.  Whether  the  number  of  new  voters  be   1,100,000 

^Bttording  to  the  Attorney-General,  or  6,000,000  according  to 

^Vc  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  either  case  a  complete 

^BWisiribulion  of  electoral   power  will    be   rendered  necessary ; 

^P**tling,  unless  recourse   be   had   to  absolutely  equal   electoral 

^r^insions,  to  the  creation  of  new  anomalies  at  least  as  glaring 

*'  any   now  existing,   and    far  more  vexatious,   because    new, 

^  w,  for  example,  the  exclusion  of  female  householders ;  what- 

^^^T  may  be  the  number  of  them  now  excluded  from  the  County 

Iranchisc  of  12/.  rating,  it  is  clear  that,  when   all  householders 

y^  admitted   to   that  franchise,   that    number  will    be    largely 

increased  ; 
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increased :   and  a  new  anomaly  and  injustice  will  arise  in  tl 
case  of  ail  such  dwelling  in  houses  rated  under  \2L 

Fourthly.  Unless  equal  electoral  districts  be  adopted,  or  \ 
system  closely  resembling  them,  the  rcpresenUttive  iuequalititi 
now  so  fiercely  denounced  will  be  oggravateil  rather  tbn 
diminished  ;  and  if  that  change  be  efiected,  then,  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic,  the  Metropolis  most  be 
conceded  more  members  than  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Forster  in  his  sjx^ech  at  Bnwi- 
ford  boldly  faced  and  accepted  that  conclusloa.  But  is  ii 
pretended  that  so  great  a  displacement  of  electoral  power  lias 
been  considered  by  the  country,  even  ever  so  slightly,  or  that 
Parliament  would  be  justified  in  passing  a  Franchise  Bill  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  so  fair  and  generally  moderate  a  stal^v 
man  as  Mr.  Forster,  this  is  the  logical  and  proper  consequence? 

Fifthly.  We  contenrl,  with  Sir  Richard  Cross,  thai  most  dI 
the  anomalies,  of  whi<:h  so  much  is  said,  may  be  removed  willi- 
out  any  alteration  of  the  franchise,  by  a  simple  alteration  of 
boundaries  in  some  cases,  and  by  the  creation  of  new  con- 
stituencies in  others.  For  the  latter,  sufficient  provision  existi 
in  the  disfranchised  Boroughs — six  in  number — and  in  those 
awaiting  disfranchisement,  which  may  probably  amount  to  u 
many  more.  If  it  be  true,  which  we  doubt,  that  the  hottif- 
holders  on  one  side  of  the  street  in  an  anonymous  Borough  are 
voters,  and  their  opposite  neighbours  are  not,  the  obvious  ww 
proper  remedy  is  to  include  the  latter  in  the  Borough,  and  with 
resj>ect  to  new  urban  (>opulations  which  have  risen  to  the  mig- 
nitudc  of  large  towns  since  1867 — such  as  Barrow,  St.  Heleoii 
Kcighley  with  its  Airedale  satellites,  and  Croydon — a  separtif 
and  distinct  representation  may  well  be  granted  to  them;  U  t*> 
indeed,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ill-advised  Dissolution  o\ 
1880  prevented  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  Government  from  deslin? 
with  the  six  English  and  two  Irish  seats  then  vacant. 

Sixthly  and   lastly.    Ireland!     Well   might  Lord   Hartingtoo 

warn  his  constituents,  that  many  sound  Liberals  looked  askance 

at    the    proposal   to    endow   Ireland   with    universal   IlouseboW 

suffrage.    That  warning  was  uttered  before  Mn  Parnell  put  fortu 

his  Dublin  allocution,  and  the  doubts  and  hesitations  to  whica 

the  Whig  leader  then  gave  expression  have  been  intensified  anti 

enlarged  by  that  most  unmistakable  declaration  of  war.     Tli"- 

great  organ  of  Liberal    opinion    iu   Scotland,   the  'Scotsmso- 

has    steadily    opposed    the    inclusion    of    Ireland    in    the  D«** 

Reform  Bill,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  Lord   Hartiagt*" 

had  g(M)d  reason  tu  know  he  was  speaking  the  mind  of«jnaOT 

Knglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Liberal  members,  who  have  notb**^ 

the 
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courage  to  take  their  constituents  into  their  conftdence  in 
the  matter.  Of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  a  proposal  the 
CuQscrvative  party  are,  to  a  man,  fully  convinced.  Indeed, 
toil  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Forster's  speech  at  Bradford,  we  should 
have  thought  that,  at  any  rate  after  Mr.  Parnell's  declaration, 
all  reflecting  politicians  would  be  of  one  mind  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Forster,  however,  with  the  amiable  optimism  which  dls- 
(iagushes  him,  and  which  in  this  naughty  world  makes  him  so 
OMtle  a  guide,  would  encounter  all  the  obvious  dangers  of  what 
be  calls  Hearthstone  franchise  in  Ireland,  in  the  hope  and 
belief,  either  that  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  or  that 
be  will  lack  the  power  to  turn  to  bad  account  the  new  weapons 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  contemplated  Parliamentary  and 
Local  Government  Reform  Bills.  Considering  the  vantage 
groand  of  experience  from  which  Mr.  Forster  addresses  us  on  Irish 
matters,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  for  the  grounds  on 
which  he  claims  public  confidence  for  his  rose-coloured  hopes  and 
beliefs.  When  he  took  office  in  IbSO  he  was  equally  confident, 
ia  spite  of  the  solemn  warning  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  of  all 
the  permanent  officials  of  Ireland,  that  he  could  govern  that 
cuontry  with<mt  any  exceptional  legislation  at  all  ;  and  when, 
after  a  year  of  unexampled  bloodshed,  outrage,  and  lawlessness, 
be  Was  com|>elled  to  ap|>eal  to  Parliament  for  a  Coercion  Act, 
be  entertained  no  doubt  that,  by  the  temporary  incarceration  of 
a  few  hundreds  of  village-ruffians,  as  he  called  them,  the  power 
of  the  agrarian  conspiracy  would  be  broken.  But  his  hopeful 
aoticipations  were  realized  in  neither  case,  and  he  was  hustled 
out  of  office  by  his  colleagues  (just  as  weak  and  culpable  as 
bifflsclf)  with  failure  stamped  on  his  acts,  alike  of  omission  and 
commission.  Take,  again,  his  hopes  and  beliefs  on  the  Trans- 
vaal capitulation.  He  assented  to  the  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Pretoria,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  his  colleagues  intended  to 
uphold  it,  and  he  had  to  confess  publicly  that  he  has  been  dis- 
appointed in  that  expectation.  After  three  such  signal  failures 
*Q  three  short  years,  the  English  public  may  be  excused  if  they 
•ttach  more  credence  and  iinp«)rtance  to  Mr.  Parneirs  threats 
^  to  Mr.  Forster's  hopes.  How  different  was  the  view  of  all 
<loubtfiil  experiments  and  policies  taken  by  that  real  statesman, 
wrd  Lyndhurst!  *  When  the  interests  of  millions  arc  at  stake, 
where  the  rise  or  fall  of  empires  may  de|)end  upon  the  issue, 
awaj  with  confidence!  Confidence  generally  ends  in  credulity. 
This  is  true  of  statesmen  as  of  individuals.  Their  duty  in  such  a 
puition  is  to  exercise  caution,  vigilance,  jealousy.**    And  surely 
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if  on  any  subject  caution,  vigilance,  and  jealousy,  arc  reqnisitp, 
it  is  in  respect  of  further  empirical  legislation  for  IrelaDiJ. 
Since  Emancipation,  what  a  dreary  record  of  legislative  failures 
each  pompously  announced  as  the  certain  harbinger  of  loptty 
and  contentment  I  The  increased  and  permanent  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  the  creation  of  the  Godless  Colleges,  the  Repeal  sf 
the  Com  Laws,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the  assimilatiou 
of  the  Irish  land  laws  to  those  of  England,  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  the  substitution  of  a  mildly 
socialistic  Land  Code  for  that  of  England,  and  its  subsequent 
socialistic  development,  and  then — at  the  end  of  all  —  tbe 
Crimes  Prevention  Act,  Mr.  Parneirs  speech,  and  Mr,  ForstcA 
hopes! 

We  have  placed  Mr,  Pameirs  speech  at  tbe  head  of  tlii» 
paper;  containing,  as  it  does,  in  our  opinion,  matter  of  fir 
greater  importance  than  all  the  utterances  of  all  the  Cabintt 
Ministers  who  have  spoken  during  the  Recess.  There  is  not  • 
sentence  in  it  which  may  not  be  profitably  studied  by  our  public 
men  ;  but  our  present  concern  is  with  that  part  of  it  wbitrli 
deals  with  the  two  most  urgent  Irish  questions  of  the  day:  ttic 
Franchise  and  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act.  We  reprodoa 
the  entire  passage  as  reported  in  the  '  Times' : 

*  Gentlemen,  we  arc  told  about  the  franchise,  that  the  Liberal  put; 
18  going  to  bo  great  and  gonorous,  and  going  to  extend  the  fruicliiM 
to  Ireland.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that,  were  itnotfof 
the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  solid  hand  of 
forty  men  who  would  vote  steadily  against  any  extension  uf  tba 
Buflrftge  in  England  if  L-eland  were  left  out,  we  should  see  ^ 
littlo  of  the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  Bill.  We  can  survey  tluM 
qnostioDS  and  contests  of  English  parties  with  perfect  equanimity- 
Our  position  is  a  strong  and  a  winning  one  in  any  case.  Wbethv 
they  extend  tbe  franchise  or  wbetbor  they  do  not,  we  shall  reton 
between  seventy  and  eighty  mombors  in  the  noit  election.  Onrcs<» 
is  undoubtedly  a  winning  cause,  and  though  the  progress  we  ffiiT 
bo  making  at  present,  and  in  the  face  of  coercion,  must  be  slov,)*^ 
still  we  are  making  progress.  We  are  making  up  the  fofofi  sod 
adding  to  the  impetus  which  was  given  to  tho  Irish  national  cswe 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Land  League  movement ;  and  although  it  ^ 
hard — although  our  blood  often  boils  in  witnessing  the  indti^iu^ 
the  sufieriugu,  and  tho  persecutions,  which  many  of  tho  people  uf  thJi- 
country  arc  obliged  to  submit  to  by  day  and  by  night — we  must  ^ 
patient.  We  have  every  reason  to  bo  patient.  We  shall  win  if  ** 
are  patient.  The  miserable  cbaracter  of  the  shifts  and  evasion'' 
which  tho  Irish  Executive  has  daily  resorted  to,  shows  that  wo  W* 
winning;  coercion  cannot  last  for  ever.  This  Coercion  Act  "* 
running  out,  and  wo  are  living  it  down.  There  is  one  thing  tbst  :' 
is  very  well  for  us  to  remember  and  to  remind  English  pt-ople  l•^ 
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if  tliere  be  one  fact  more  certain  tLan  auutber  it  is  that  if  wo 
mto  be  coerced  again,  if  the  present  Coercion  Act  or  any  part  of  it 
u  to  be  renewed,  if  tbe  Coustitution  is  not  to  be  restored  tu  U8,  tliese 
things  shall  bo  done  by  a.  Tory  Government,  and  not  by  a  Liberal 
Goremment,  and  shall  carry  with  them,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
tuds  and  foreign  wars,  ponalties  in  excess  of  those  iuflitttid  upon  us. 
Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  will  be  for  the  Irish  people  in  England 
— separated,  isolated,  as  they  ore — and  for  your  iudepondent  Irish 
stombcrs,  to  determine  at  the  next  General  Election  whether  a  Tory  or 
ft  Liberal  Ministry  shall  rule  England.  This  is  a  groat  force  and  a 
great  power.  If  we  cannot  rule  ourselves,  we  can  at  least  canee 
them  to  be  ruled  aa  we  choose.  This  force  hoK  already  gained  for 
Ireland  inclusion  in  the  coming  Franchise  Bill.  We  have  reason  to 
be  proud,  hopeful,  and  energetic — dutermiuud  that  this  generation 
liull  not  pass  away  nntil  it  bos  bequeathed  to  thuse  who  come  after 
09  the  great  birthright  of  national  independence  and  prosperity.' 

If,  after  this  clear  and  unmistakable  warning,  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  listens  to  the  counsels  of  humanitarian 
politicians  and  pbilusuphical  doctrinaires,  like  Mr.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  rather  than  the  teachings  of  history  and  the  ei- 
plicit  declarations  of  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people,  it,  much  more  than  Mr.  Parnell,  will  merit  the 
indignant  condemnation  of  ]>osterity.  Next  year  the  Act,  under 
»bo$e  stringent  provisions  alone  Life  and  Property  are  moderately 
>al'e  in  Ireland,  expires.  Mr.  Parnell  points  to  its  expiry  with 
Dnconcealed  delight,  as  facilitating  the  movement  towards  what 
be  calls  national  independence ;  but  the  Government  encounter 
iiii  projects,  not  with  a  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Art,  but  with 
aa  extension  of  the  franchise!  The  condition  of  Ireland,  then, 
alone  condemns  the  proposal  of  identity  of  household  suffrage 
for  Counties  and  Boroughs  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  But  wc  fully 
Recognize  the  inconvenience  and  imptdicy  of  affecting  that  change, 
Mgreat  in  itself,  and  so  vast  in  its  consequences,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  withholding  it  from  Ireland.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
"pen  a  source  of  never-ceasing  complaint  and  agitation,  of  which 
^Ir.  Parnell  and  his  fellow-demagogues  would  unsparingly  avail 
themselves,  and  in  the  use  of  which,  whenever  a  Conservative 
^9vemment  succeeded  to  oflicc,  the  whole  Liberal  party  would 
yiin  them.  Fatal,  therefore,  as  we  hold  the  admitted  state  of 
li^lsnd  to  be  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  franchise,  it  is 
V)  irresistible  argument  against  dealing  with  the  County  fran- 
chise in  England  and  Scotland.  At  present  Ireland  has  no 
'legitimate  complaint  on  the  score  of  its  franchise,  which,  if  not 
^biolutely  so,  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  England,  and  can 
^i\y  be  vindicated,  for  the  slight  differences  which  exist,  on 
lustorical  and  practical  grounds ;  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that 
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the  predominant  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  tiM 
Irish  people  are  not  fully  represented  under  the  pxisting  sufinge. 
To  us,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Constitutional  party  would 
commit  a  grave  blunder,  were  it  to  offer  any  entouragement  to  x 
further  reduction  of  the  County  franchise,  for  which  it  is  obvious 
there  is  no  demand  or  desire  in  the  Counties  themselves  ;  and  wf 
conclude  our  remarks  on  this  momentous  question  in  the  signi- 
ficant words  at  the  close  of  Sir  Stafford  N'orthcote's  letter  tu 
Sir  John  Hay ;  '  If  the  country  be  brought  to  agree  to  u 
identical  franchise,  based  on  household  suffrage,  we  shall  giw 
Mr.  Chamberlain  all  he  wants,  and  shall  repent  our  folly,  as  tlw 
trees  in  the  fable  repented  of  having  given  the  woodman  i 
handle  for  his  axe.' 

We  now  proceed  to  consider,  very  shortly,  the  allemativr 
programme,  by  virtue  of  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  wouW 
be  devoted  to  the  so-called  reform  of  Metropolitan  and  Coonty 
government,  with  the  subsidiary  measures  affecting  the  Gtr 
Companies,  London  Water-supply,  Local  Taxation,  and  other 
minor  questions.  In  spite  of  the  evidently  inspired  revelation  «f 
the  mainlines  on  whicb  London  Corporation  Reform  would  be 
based,  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Times '  a  year  ago,  it  may  be  tb»t 
the  cold  reception  accorded  to  the  scheme  so  shadowed  forth  bi 
the  great  mass  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  MetroptlU 
has  not  been  disregarded  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  that  thf 
Bill,  when  produced,  will  not  establish  that  Mammoth  Corpo- 
ration for  which  pant  the  souls  of  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth  and  Sir 
John  Bennett.  On  the  assumption,  however,  that  thttse  lines  will 
be  maintained,  and  that  City  Corporation,  Metropolitan  Bonfo 
of  Works,  and  Vestries,  are  all  to  be  cast  into  the  reformiDj 
crucible,  and  a  brand  new  amalgam  of  one  central  Metro- 
politan Town  Council  to  be  fused  out  of  them,  we  trust  the  Cun- 
servativc  party,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  purity  of  local 
administration,  efficiency,  and  political  peace,  will  resolutely 
opjx>se  so  crude  and  dangerous  an  experiment.  On  the  Urt 
ground  especially,,  any  such  violent  change  is  greatly  to  bf 
deprecated.  Neither  in  the  Corporation,  nor  in  the  Mctropoliuc 
Board  of  Works,  has  the  slightest  tinge  of  political  partizanship 
ever  in  our  time  been  detected,  and  this  absence  of  the  politiol 
element  in  those  great  bodies  affords  a  most  pleasing  and  sigm- 
ficant  contrast  to  the  partizan  strife  and  political  turmoil,  whidi 
constantly  characterize,  we  will  not  say  disgrace,  the  electioo* 
to,  and  the  transaction  of  business  by,  the  Municipal  Coam^lt 
of  many  of  our  great  towns  and  cities.  Sir  Charles  Dilltf* 
in  one  of  his  many  speeches,  announced  that  Lord  Drrb) 
would   introduce  a  Suspensory   Bill   in  restraint    of   the  CilJ 
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Bbmpanies  dealings  with  their  property  until  the  judgment 
of  Parliament  bad  been  pronounced  upon  their  future  statue. 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  so  cautious,  not  to  say  timid  a 
Minister  as  Lord  Derby  would  have  authorized  such  a  statement 
to  be  made  on  his  behalf;  but  if  such  a  Bill  is  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  we  hope  that  high  Court  of  Justice  will  have 
nifiicient  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  to  reject  so  arbitrary 
and  insulting  a  proposal.  With  respect  to  County  Government, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  not  try  his 
'prentice  hand  on  its  reform,  as  well  as  his  predecessors.  If, 
bowever,  he  approaches  that  most  complicated  and  thorny 
question  in  the  light  and  jaunty  spirit  which  animnted  his  recent 
speech,  he  will  fare  no  better  than  they.  The  fact  is,  County 
boundaries^  arbitrary  in  their  inception,  have,  owing  to  the  num- 
berless changes  incident  to  the  varying  occupations  o(  the  popu- 
lation, become  yearly  less  adapted  for  the  governing  control  of 
the  various  bodies  working  partially  or  wholly  within  their 
ambit.  Of  this  no  more  significant  proof  can  be  given, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  mapping  out  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
by  the  Commissioners  half  a  century  ago.  They  were  un- 
acmimental,  hard-headed,  men  of  business,  and  in  forming 
the  LTnions  they  had  exclusive  regard  to  the  practical  wants 
«nd  convenience  of  those  who  were  to  manage  and  be 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law.  Had  Counties 
b«en  the  most  snitable  areas  to  take  as  their  basis,  no  doubt 
they  would  have  gladly  taken  them.  Since  then,  the  Union 
Areas  have  been  accepted  for  many  fresh  legislative  experiments, 
ftnd  to  assume  that  the  practical  work  of  a  County  can  now  be 
^ttost  conveniently  carried  on  in  the  County  town,  according  to 
^B|to  analogy  of  a  Borough  Corporation,  is  to  imagine  a  rural 
^^Blopia,  In  the  Counties  themselves  there  is  not  the  slightest 
^^■ifth  for  any  change  of  the  kind  indicated  by  these  Metropolitan 
^feformers,  and  the  farmers  especially  dread  the  substitution  of 
popularly  elected  dispensers  of  County  finance  for  the  unpaid, 
practical,  and  economical  justices,  assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions. 
^Cill,  if  legislation  on  this  subject  is  not  intended  or  used  as  a 
pretext  for  delay  in  dealing  with  the  far  more  urgent  question 
^r  Local  Taxation  (amounting  now  to  the  enormoas  sum  of 
55,0(X>,000/.  a  year),  the  Conservative  party  are  not  called  upon 
to  oppose  it  on  principle,  though  the  details  of  any  such  measure 
^ould  have  to  be  most  minutely  and  Jealously  scrutinized. 

^o  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  probable 
legislative  proposals  of  the  Government,  and  to  trace  tlie  course 
whiHi  we  venture  to  hope  the  Conservative  party  will  adopt  with 
Wspect  to  them;   but  there  are  one  or  two  questions  <if  pressing 
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importance,  in  which  we  think  our  leaders  should  themseii 
take  the  initiative. 

Of  far  greater  interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  three 
doms,  and  to  the  consumers  of  meat  and  milk,  than  cxtc 
of  the  franchise  or  reform  of  County  government,  is  the  exclasj 
of  foreign  diseases,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  present  intolerable 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  their  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
resolution  which  Mr.  Chaplin  carried  in  a  full  House  last  Scssioo 
still  remains  a  dead  letter,  and  all  the  information  vouchsafot 
to  the  various  bodies  representing  all  sections  of  the  farmioc 
community,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or  by  the  new-fangla 
department  which  is  supposed  to  be  seized  with  the  maDAg^ 
mcnt  of  agricultural  aHairs,  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Garen- 
ment,  they  do  not  possess  the  legal  power  to  carry  into  e0*ect  the 
wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  they  did  not  hesitatr 
to  act  upon  a  similar  resolution  of  the  House  in  reference  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  \Ve  need  not  stop  to  enquirr 
whether  the  law  is  as  it  is  so  stated  to  be ;  time  is  prcciuu, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  partvio 
remove  that  technical  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  the  dilatory  net 
department,  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  best  be  elTecied  bj 
a  short  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sent  tlum 
to  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  ^$ 
head  of  the  Koyal  Commission,  whose  recommendatiim  in  this 
matter  was  embodied  in  Mr.  Chaplin's  resolution,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  present  well-meant  but  unsuccessful  system,  tbt 
Duke  of  Richmond  would  appear  to  be  the  most  fitting  inoulb' 
piece  of  the  agricultural  world  at  this  juncture.  But  be  this  U 
it  may,  we  trust  the  House  of  Lords  will  at  once  grapp'' 
with  this  vital  question,  and  take  the  lead  in  its  satisfactoi/ 
settlement. 

In  another  matter  of  urgent  and  serious  importance  the  Hotist 
of  Lords  may  Btly  and  beneficially  take  the  lead,  and  that  ii  io 
addressing  the  Crown  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  \D^ 
the  causes  of  the  alarming  depression  in  the  Cotton  Trade.    I" 
spite  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  counteract  forti^ 
competition  and  home  over-production  by  abolishing,  withouttof 
regard  to  the  wants  or  wishes  of  India,  the  slight  import  dutiei 
imposed  in  that  country  upon  English  manufactured  goods,  sou 
by  selling  at  a  merely  nominal  profit,  it  has  been  known  foftHr 
last  two  years  to  all  interested  in  the  great  Cotton  industry  » 
this  country,  that  its  condition  was  rapidly  deteriorating,  ■w| 
that  in  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production,  that  is,  of  Jftffh^ 
lay  the  last  hope  of  the  manufacturers  in  their  desperate  attempt 
to  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.     That  such  a  reduciioO 
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^kuld  be  resisted  by  tlic  men  educated  for  the  last  forty  years 
Bbeliere  that  with  the  free  import  of  corn  their  manufacturing 
Hpremacy  was  firmly  cst.ibllshe<l,  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  is, 
we  think,  much  to  their  credit,  that  many  of  the  leading  spirits 
among  them  have  so  far  emancipated  themselves  from  the  stale 
doctrines  uf  the  Cobden  Club,  as  to  suggest  a  full  and  impartial 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  have  obliged  the  masters 
to  make  the  reduction.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
operatives  of  the  Cotton  districts  horc  the  privations  inflicte<l  on 
tliem  by  the  American  Civil  War  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  public,  and  we  are  confident  that  a  request  from  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  Ct^mmission  of  enquiry,  such  as  is  now 
•ozerested,  would  he  attended  to  even  by  the  present  (lovrrnment. 
Similarly  in  the  question  which  has  of  late  so  deeplv  agitated 
ibe  public  mind,  the  condition  of  the  Dwellinjrs  of  the  lowest 
^1^%  of  the  community,  we  trust  the  House  of  Lords  will  at 
once  ask  for  that  enquiry  which  those  who  are  practically 
Acquainted  with  the  facta  of  the  case  are  agreed  should  precede 
anv  fresh  legislation. 

These  are  all  subjects  which  require  immediate  treatment, 
and  which  are  abstracted  from  all  direct  party  considerations. 
In  the  encumbered  and  confused  condition  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  they  could  receive 
prompt,  even  if  they  could  secure  impartial,  attention ;  it  is 
iberefore  to  the  hereditary  Chamber  that  the  suffering  interests 
and  classes  are  now  looking  for  redress  and  amelioration. 

L«t  a  buld  and  manly  initiative  in  these  and  similar  affairs 
Vie  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  silly 
And  insulting  exhortation  to  them  to  stand  out  of  the  way. 

That  illustrious  Assembly  may  be  sure  of  this — that  if,  for 
sake  of  averting  for  a  little  time  the  hostility  of  such  poli- 
ans  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  arc  content  to  stand  out  of  the 
ay,  and  abstain  from  initiating  such  measures  as  they  conceive 
to  be  requisite  for  the  public  good,  or  yield  a  cowardly  assent 
to  those  of  which  they  honestly  disapprove — they  will  do  more 
to  endanger  their  time-honoured  privileges  and  position  as  an 
imlependent  branch  of  the  Legislature,  than  all  the  diatribes  of 
*ill  the  demagogues  from  the  days  of  Orator  Elunt  and  Daniel 
O'Connell,  to  these  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 
It  may  be,  probably  will  be,  that  before  the  close  of  the  coming 
^ssion  their  mettle  will  be  severely  tried  :  Bills  of  one  or  other 
i)f  the  two  classes  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  will  be  sent 
up  to  them,  of  a  character,  and  directed  to  ends,  of  which  they 
eannot  approve.  To  assent  to  their  principle  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  them  innocuous  in  Committee  is  shown  by  recent  expe- 
rience 
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rience  tobeavAinaswell  as  an  ignoble  course.  '  Thorough 'Ulltf 
true  statesman's  watchword,  when  clear  and  definite  issues  are  al 
stake.  No  delusion  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that,  because 
the  policy  which  on  some  particular  question  finds  favoar  witli 
the  House  of  Loitls  is  condemned  by  the  majority  of  ihe 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  therefore  condemned  by  the  electoralr 
or  the  people.  In  proportion  as  the  House  of  Commaot 
becomes  more  and  more  a  reflex  of  the  changing  moodt  sod 
opinions  of  the  democracy,  so  has  it  less  claim  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  right  and  power  to  speak  f*)r  its  successor.  The 
House  of  1874  repudiated  the  policy  of  the  House  of  1868 ;  ih* 
Plouse  of  1880  repudiated  that  of  its  predecessor.  Signs  iw 
everywhere  visible,  that  the  next  House  of  Commons  will  beconi- 
posed  of  very  different  elements,  and  will  favour  a  very  differwil 
policy,  from  the  present  House.  It  is  the  plain  and  obvioitt 
duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  these  facts  into  consideration, 
and,  in  dealing  with  the  measures  of  organic  reform  which  mat 
be  sent  up  to  them  by  the  existing  House  of  Commons,  ta 
remember  that  it  has  passed  its  grand  climacteric,  and  tJial 
numerous  bye-elections  have  shown  conclusively  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  electoral  mind  since  1880.  0( 
this  change  the  outspoken  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Marriott,  which  ire 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  an  indication.  la  il 
Mr.  Marriott  has  the  boldness  to  utter  what  many  Liberals,  in 
ami  out  of  Parliament,  are  rapidly  coming  to  think.  His  fuul 
warning  to  the  leaders  of  his  party,  that  unless  they  disavow 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  words  and  works,  'at  the  next  election, 
many  of  those  who  voted  with  the  majority  will  be  found  ginnp 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  play  better  the  part  Lord  Hartington  assigns  U> 
the  Whigs,  and  so  direct,  guide,  and  moderate  *  future  popoW 
movements  that  *  beneficial  changes  may  be  brought  about'  by 
the  calm  *  and  peaceful  process  of  Constitutional  acts,'  • — miy 
he  prtjfitably  studied  by  the  noble  leader  of  the  once  proud  sni 
powerful  VVhig  party,  who  appears  to  think  that  its  presenl 
chief  privilege  and  sole  duty  is  to  act  jackal  to  the  Radical  lion- 
To  the  feeble  counsels  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  the  insoM 
command  of  Mr,  Chamberlain  *to  stand  out  of  the  way,'  •* 
trust  the  House  of  Lords  will  turn  an  equally  deaf  ear:  if 
in  the  coming  Session  they  find  themselves  confronted  wiiH 
measures  of  organic  change  of  which  they  disapprove,  Aod 
which  have  never  been  fairly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  ik 
country,  let  them  recal  the  noble  language  in  which  Lonl  hn^' 
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t]rpsse<l  their  predecessors  in  the  far  more  perilous  crisis 
and  act  as  those  predecessors  then  acted. 

placed  here,  my  Lords,  not  to  pans  Vestry  Acts  or  Hoad 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  ftguinet  any  rash  result  from 
B  of  the  Crown,  *nd  against  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
might  lead  to  destruction.     I  Bay,  my  Lords,  I  fear  not  the 
which  we  are  menaced.     The  people  of  England  arc 
generous.     If  thoy  think  we  have  not  done  our  duty,  hut 
d  it  from  base,  personal,  or  selfiBh  motives,  they  would 
the  contemplation  of  our  conduct  with  disgust.     On  the 
d,  whatever  may  he  their  inclinations,  and  however  vehement 
if  they  see  that  we  honestly  perform  our  duty,  ho  our 
L  what  it  may,  they  will  receive  it   with   approbation   and 
B.     I  believe  that  in  what  lias  bocji  said  respecting  the  public 
there  is  much   exaggeration.     I  do  not  speak  of  the  mere 
9e,  but  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community.     And 
nvinced   that,   if  they   were  Batisfied  that   from  any  base 
motives  we  neglected  to  do  what  in  our  conscience  we  con- 
be  our  duty,  they  would  tnm  from  us  with  contempt  and 
My  Lords,  I  am  satisBed  too,  that  wliatovcr  may  be  the  con- 
to  which  wo  come,  if  wo  perform  our  duty  according  to  our 
of  it — although  that  should  be  contrary  to  thoir  iacliuation, 
abstain  from  all  violence.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
|¥otc  this  night  give  the  people  reason  to  suppose  that,  con- 
the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  our 
nrged  by  unworthy  motives,  should  decide  in  favour  of  the 
titles,  oar  possessions,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
eited,  and  we  should  be  for  over  debased.      Perilous  as  is 
ition  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  proud 
eyes  of  the  country  are  anxiously  turned  upon  us  ;  and,  if  we 
mea  us,  wo  shall  merit  the  eternal  gratitude  of  every 
Constitution,  and  of  the  British  Empire.'  * 

ly  be  said  that  these  noble  words  were  spoken  by  an 
lawyer,  who  did  not  rightly  apprehend  the  functions 
[es  of  the  House  to  which  his  transcendent  abilities  had 
lim  ;  but  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  and  the  course 
:ommcnded,  found  their  counterpart  in  the  deliberate 
of  the  calm  and  cautious  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  fol- 
'year,  when  the  Ministers  had  ejttracted  from  the  reluctant 
le  power  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers  to  over- 
ic  decision  of  that  House,  the  leader  of  the  Waverers, 
[arrowby,  applied  for  advice  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That 
was  given  in  a  State  paper,  published  in  1863  by  the 
Stanhope,!  and  is  well  worthy  oi  perusal  by  all  who 


[f©  of  l«ord  LyndhuTBt,*  by  Sir  Tlioodnro  STartlo,  p.  295. ' 
[isoellftnio*  Collected  aud  Gditod  by  Eurl  Stanhope.*    Londoo,  16C3. 
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care  to  know  what  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  deliberate 
on  the  course  It  behoved  the  House  of  Lords  to  pursue  ia  a  crisi 
infinitely  more  grave  than  any  with  which  even  Mr.  Herbei 
Gladstone  will  now  venture  to  threaten  them.  The  letter  i 
too  long  for  insertion  here;  but  its  purport  was  to  advise  Lan 
Harrowby  and  his  friends  to  reject  the  Bill,  even  at  the  cost^ 
the  threatened  creation  of  Peers.  For  the  firm  mainten; 
therefore,  of  their  constitutional  riffht  to  reject  any  an 
which  may  be  sent  up  to  them  in  the  coming  Session,  they 
the  concurrent  judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Sir  Rol 
Peel. 

The  predominant  desire  of  the  country  is  for  a  firm 
consistent  policy  abroad,  a  policy  which  shall  not  concern 
itself  with  fantastic  schemes  for  realizing  the  aspirations  of 
interesting  nationalities,  but  be  content  with  the  more  i^ 
portant  if  more  modest  task  of  safe-guarding  and  welding,  *oH 
as  may  be,  into  one  imperial  whole,  the  outlying  parts,  eu^ 
west,  and  south,  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  for  the  abso- 
donment  at  home  of  those  ceaseless  projects  of  organic  change, 
with  which  the  discordant  organs  of  a  disunited  Cabinet 
now  vexing  and  confusing  the  public  ear. 

It  is  simply  intolerable,  for  instance,  that  when  Irclani 
bleeding  at  every  pore  from  recent  empirical  legislation, 
her  only  hope  of  recovery  lies  in  the  absence  of  agitation, 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  quiet,  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Ci 
should  be  purchasing  his  way  into  Parliament  by  fanning 
smouldering  embers  of  political  and  agrarian  disafTcction, 
conceding  to  the  resuscitated  Land-League  all  the  means  by 
which  it  is  now  endeavouring  to  further  and  accomplish  itsulli- 
mate  separatist  ends.  Yet  such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Irish  Solicitor-Generars  candidature  and  cI(K;tion  in  the  Count) 
of  Londonderry,  for  which  constituency  he  will  take  his  seat  no 
the  Treasury  Bench,  an  effective  though  unacknowledged  antl 
unenrolled  member  of  Mr.  Parnell's  new  Assticlatlon.  ^ 

It  is  for  the  Minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fl 
Majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  faithfully  and  courageously" 
represent  that  predominant  feeling,  and  force,  if  needs  be,  »« 
Lord  Hartington  has  confessed  they  have  the  power  to  force,* 
discredited  and  failing  Government  to  appeal  for  a  fresh  leaic 
of  power  to  the  peoj)le  whose  hopes  they  have  betrayed,  wlioie 
confidence  they  have  forfeited,  and  whose  patience  they  b*l 
exhausted. 

The  best  wish  we  can  form  for  the  coming  Session  is  that 
may  be  the  last  of  the  Parliament  of  1880. 
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rr.  1. — 1.  CEuvres  completes  de  Bossuef,  puhliees  (Tapres  Us 
'mprim^s  ct  les  manuscrits  oritfinaux  mirgtes  des  interpolations 
«  TCTidues  a  leur  intdgriti.  Par  F.  Lachat.  31  vols.  Paris, 
1802-*;. 

Histoire  de  Bossuet  et  de  set  OBUcres,  Par  M.  Reaume, 
Chanoine  de  Teglise  de  Meaux.     3  vols.     Paris,  1869. 

Memoires  et  Journal  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvragcs  de  Bossiiet,  de 
lAhhi  Le  Dieu^  puhliSs  pour  la  premiere  fois  dapr^s  les  manU' 
Krits  autopraphes,  et  accompatpiis  tTune  introduction  et  dc  notes. 
Par  I'Abbe'  Guette'e.     4  vols.     I^aris,  185G. 

4.  Ldires   sur  Bossuet   a    un  Homme  dEtat,      Par   J.  J.   F. 
Poujnulal,     Paris,  1854. 

5.  Etudes  sur  la  Vie  de  Bossuet.     Par  P.  A.  Floquet.     4  vols. 
Paris,  1855-1864. 

La  Politique  de  Bossuet.     Par  J,  F.  Nourrisson.      Paris, 

867. 

Bossuet^  Orateur,     Par  E.  Gandar.     Paris,  1867. 

Controrerse  entre  Bossuet  et  FSnelon  au  svjet  du  Quietisme 
<U  Madame  Gut/07t,     Par  TAbbe  Libouroui.     Paris,  1876. 
9.  Etudes  sur  la  condamnation  des  Maximes  des  Saints.      Par 
\.  Griveau.     2  vols.     Paris,  1878. 

Madame  Guyon^  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine^  et  son  influence.  Par  L. 
Guerricr.     Orleans,  1881. 

OF  the  recent  French  literature  upon  Bossuet,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  portion  of  which  is  named  above, 
Wl  little  we  believe  is  known  to  English  readers.  It  originated 
»i  ibe  impulse  given  about  forty  years  ago,  by  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  texts  in  which  were 
*^WTent  the  works  of  the  best  French  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
centary,  by  whom  chiefly  the  language  had  been  developed  and 
filed ;  and  it  was  stimulated  by  the  discovery  shortly  after- 
Virds  of  the  long  lost  biographical  work  of  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu, 
Tyi.  157,_iVb.  314.  u  who 
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who  had  been  Bossuet's  secretary  during  the  last  twenty  yem 
of  that  great  prelate's  life.  Unlike,  however,  the  literature 
npon  Pascal,  which  had  the  same  origin,  the  modem  critical 
works  upon  Bossuet  are  exclusively  French,  and  appear  to  Iiaye 
attracted  little  notice  outside  the  country  of  their  birth  ;  a  fact, 
we  conceive,  highly  significant  of  the  interval  which  scparatwl 
his  genius  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  'Provincial  Lcttirs' 
and  the  *  Thoughts.'  Under  these  circumstances,  now  that  oo 
further  discoveries  are  to  be  expected,  and  Time  has  at  lut 
irrevocably  stamped  out  the  whole  policy,  both  in  Church  and 
State,  to  the  support  of  which  Bossuet  devoted  his  splendid 
abilities,  a  fitting  occasion  seems  to  have  arrived  to  introtluw 
to  our  readers  the  results  of  recent  investigation  and  analysis, 
and  to  do  for  the  *■  Eagle  of  Meaux '  what  a  few  years  ago  we 
endeavoured  to  do  for  the  Recluse  of  Port  Royal.* 

To  criticize  in  detail  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  ttis 
article  would  be  beside  our  purpose ;  enough  to  say  that  tbey 
are  for  the  most  part  highly  eulogistic,  and  show  that  it 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  with  their  authors  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  Bossuct*s  genius,  and  to  display  the  force 
of  his  character  and  the  achievements  of  his  intellect.  Indeed, 
in  some  the  admiration  is  so  indiscriminate  and  exceutvr 
as  to  confound  the  functions  of  the  advocate  and  of  tbf 
judge,  notably  in  the  case  of  M.  Poujoulat,  who  professes  to 
inaugurate  a  cult  of  Bossuet,  and  devotes  his  book  to  the  par- 
pose  of  unveiling  the  'unknown  god*  before  the  gaze  of  tbf 
worshippers,  who  have  hitherto  adored  in  faith  rather  than  with 
knowledge.  So  serious  a  specimen  as  this,  however,  of  what 
Macaulay  styled  'the  lues  Boswclliana,  or  disease  of  admir*- 
tion/  peculiarly  incident  to  biographers  and  editors,  is  stricllt 
exceptional,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  this  volnininow 
literature  has  extended :  the  warmth  of  M,  Poujoulal*s  fello* 
eulogists,  even  in  its  excesses,  does  not  make  them  overstep  tli< 
bounds  of  decency  ;  and  their  admiration,  though  occasionmi.T 
irritating  in  the  loudness  of  its  tones,  may  plead  a  great  de»l  u) 
its  excuse.  For  Bossuet  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  glories  ol 
France,  and  to  a  patriotic  Frenchman  it  would  naturally  seeo 
as  sacrilegious  to  lay  a  hostile  hand  on  the  pedestal  of  ha 
fame,  as  it  would  to  a  patriotic  Englishman  to  impugn  the 
right  of  our  nearly  contemporary  Milton  to  his  seat  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  our  country's  worthies.  There  are  many  much.  IcU 
pardonable  literary  errors  than  the  exaggerations  inl 
the  biographical  student  is  betrayed  when,  in  lovingly 
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the  lineaments  he  has  learnt  to  idolize,  his  passionate  attach* 
mcnt  makes  him  forgetful  of  everj  fault.  Besides,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Bossuet  is  large  enough  to  bear  an  appreciable 
decree  of  detraction  on  this  side  and  on  that,  without  suffering 
lerious  diminution  of  his  bulk.  To  some,  like  the  Abbe 
Guettee,  his  defence  of  the  Galilean  liberties  against  Papal 
encroachment  renders  his  memory  too  dear  for  impartial  cri- 
tirism  ;  though  what  the  imperious  prelate  would  have  thought 
«f  the  Abbe's  secession  to  the  Greek  communion  because  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  placed  his  History  of  the 
French  Church  on  the  prohibited  list,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
ibted.  Others,  again,  like  the  Abbe  Reaume,  though  vehe- 
it  Ultramontanes,  yet  for  the  sake  of  Bossuefs  vigorous 
ttulaoghts  on  Protestantism,  are  willing  to  condone  his  hetero- 
jdoxy  about  the  Pope,  and  to  excuse  it  as  being  less  the  fault 
the  man  than  of  bis  times.  If  each  side  finds  something  to 
iliiate  or  to  condemn,  as  the  varied  scenes  of  Bossuet's  activity 
under  review,  each  discerns  in  the  whole  man  50  command- 
a  personality,  such  an  intellectual  force  and  practical  energy 
character,  that  the  blemishes  remain  scarcely  visible,  and  the 
rhispered  censure  becomes  almost  inaudible  amidst  the  chorus 

f"  traise. 
a  the  literature  of  which  we  are  speaking,  one  thing  stands 
OQt  with  supreme  clearness  :  this,  namely,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  untiring  activity  of  Bossuet's  pen,  both  in  Latin  and  French, 
tlaring  his  whole  life,  the  least  appropriate  aspect  in  which  he  can 
be  viewed  is  that  of  a  man  of  letters.     He  was  heard  a  hundred 
times  to  say,  records  Le  Dicu,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
iny  man  of  intelligence  should  have  patience  to  make  a  book 
the  mere  pleasure  of  writing;  and  late  in  life,  when  giving 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon  some  hints  respecting  the  formation  of 
a  preacher's  st)le,  he  frankly  confesses,  *I  have  read  but  few 
French    books.*     Whatever  he  wrote   was  composed   for   some 
immediate    practical   purpose,   such   as   the   instruction   of   his 
rai   pupil,   or  in  defence  of   religion  and  the  Church.      He 
»te,  not  as  an  author,  but  as  a  bishop  and  a  doctor  of  the 
Church,   wielding   his    pen    simply  as    the    instrument   of   his 
work,  just  as  the  knightly  warrior,  vowed  to  combat  for  the 
right,  employed  his  lance  or  his  swurJ.     As  one  goes  through 
the  thirty-one  volumes  of  M.  Lachat's  edition  of  his  works,  it 
is  surprising  to  discover  that  half  of  the  immense  collection  was 
never  sent  to  press  by  Bossuet  at  all,  and  only  saw  the  light  at 
various  periods  after  his  death,  as  circumstances  induced  those 
into   whose   hands   the   manuscripts   fell,  to  give  them  to   the 
world.     Of  two  hundred  sermons,  extant  in  whole  or  in  part, 
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he  himself  never  published  more  tlian  seven,  and  even  tboie 
reluctantly,  at  the  urgency  of  friends.  His  great  Latin 
work,  in  defence  of  the  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  tbe 
Gallican  Church  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  in 
1682,  by  some  esteemed  the  noblest  fruit  of  his  pen,  was  sap- 
pressed  by  him  for  political  reasons,  and  only  crept  into  print 
forty  years  after  his  death,  under  circumstances  which  gave 
Count  J.  de  Maistre  plausible  ground  fur  questioning  Its  au- 
thenticity, or  at  least  its  conformity  with  Bossuet's  real  wnii- 
ments.  Of  the  half-dozen  treatises — most  of  them  clalxirau* 
works — composed  by  him  for  the  instruction  of  the  Daupbin, 
only  one,  the  celebrated  ^Discourse  on  Universal  History/ wu 
given  by  the  author  himself  to  the  public.  Even  his  own 
favourite  work,  the  'Politics  drawn  from  the  very  Words  ol 
Holy  Scripture/  retouched  and  completed  by  him  in  the  l*st 
years  of  his  life,  was  left  for  his  nephew  to  publish  for  the 
first  time  five  years  after  his  uncle's  death.  Of  another,  *  Con- 
cerning the  Knowledge  of  God  and  of  Oneself,'  the  fate  wu 
more  curious.  After  it  had  served  its  immediate  purpoie,  it 
was  lent  to  Fenelon  to  aid  in  the  education  of  his  pupil,  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  whom  the  'Telemaque'  was 
written  ;  and,  being  found  among  that  prelate's  papers  after  hii 
death,  was  first  published  as  a  posthumous  work  of  his,  ifld 
passed  as  such  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  a  word,  tlie 
printing-press  was  only  resorted  to  by  Bossuet  when  «)nie 
iui mediate  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  it;  in  other  cases  bii 
habit  was  to  lay  the  manuscripts  by,  and  leave  them  to  tsic 
their  chance  when  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  heirs. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  works  before  us,  wc  now 
turn  to  our  main  object,  which  is  to  examine  Bossuet^s  acliieTf^ 
ment  as  a  whole,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  bis  title  to  the 
reputation  wliich  crowns  his  memory.     To  do  this  with  justi 
it  will   be  indispensable  first  to  sketch  in  outline  his  perso 
history,  and  take  into  account  the  circumstances  amidst  wh 
he  grew  up  and  wrought  out  his  destiny ;  for,  of  men  of  cq 
force  and  fame^  few  probably  were  ever  more  fashioned  and 
trolled   by  their  social   environment.     Of  him  it  may  be 
with   more  than  usual  truth,  that  his  age  made  him   what  k' 
became  ;  next  after  Louis  XIV.,  the  monarch  whom  he  regardf" 
with  a  veneration  bordering  upon  worship,  he  may  be  describni 
as  the  fullest  incarnation  of  its  ideas  and  beliefs. 

Jatqucs  Bonigne  Bossuet  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1627,  andon 
both  sides  of  his  parentage  came  of  families  connected  with  ti"^ 
provincial  parliaments  ;  bodies,  as  it  is  well  known,  not  Icgiil*' 
live  but  magisterial,  and  entrusted  with  the  administration  **' 
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Taw.  At  the  time  of  Lis  birth,  not  less  than  six  of  his  near 
rritiiives  were  councillors  of  the  parliament  of  his  native  town  ; 
and  his  father,  finding  no  opening  there,  moved  to  Mctz  to  take 
up  a  similar  appointment  in  the  parliament  of  that  place,  leaving 
liar  H<issuet,  then  six  years  old,  in  charge  of  an  uncle  at  Dijon. 
[i  it  important  to  remember  that  France  was  then  but  slowly 
rpoovering  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  civil  war  of  the 
Leag-ae,  the  object  of  which  had  been  to  extirpate  the  Huguenot 
party,  and  force  both  the  Crown  and  the  Church  into  un(|ualificd 
sabniission  to  the  Papal  Sec.  Nor  must  we  overlook  that  in  his 
wn  youth,  through  the  senseless  wars  of  the  Fronde,  Bossuet 
him»clf  saw  his  country  once  more  convulsed  and  the  Crown 
liuffliliated  ;  while  across  the  water  he  watched  the  English 
rebellion  running  its  turbulent  and  fatal  course,  and  shaking  the 
tboues  of  Europe  with  amazement  and  terror.  Both  his 
i«Tcditary  prepossessions,  then,  and  the  experiences  of  his  youth, 
combined  to  foster  in  his  mind  the  sentiment  of  absolute  sub- 
toiuion  to  the  Crown  as  the  only  secure  centre  of  national 
UQity,  and  to  root  in  him  two  invincible  and  life-long  aversions  ; 
uD  one  side,  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  which  seemed  in  every 
□uion  where  they  found  a  footing  to  be  a  standing  source  of 
tliscord  and  weakness  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  encroaching  policy 
of  the  Popes,  which  menaced  the  royal  prerogative,  and  thrust 
Dpon  the  Galiican  Church  a  foreign  and  unconstitutional  juris- 
MIRion.  Of  the  influence  upon  his  conduct  of  this  early 
HBDiDg  of  his  mind  the  whole  of  his  public  life  is  an 
Ttustration. 

From  the  age  of  eight,  when  he  was  tonsured,  to  fifteen,  when 
hewasremoved  to  Paris,  he  received  his  education  in  the  Jesuit*' 
icbool  at  Dijon,  becoming  at  thirteen,  through  his  father's  in- 
fiiieoce,  a  non-resident  canon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Metz,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  shameful  prostitution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
common  at  the  time.  Of  his  early  diligence  in  study  a  memorial 
•unrives  in  the  application  to  him  of  the  punning  nickname 
*Bos  suetus  aratro,'  a  bullock  accustomed  to  the  plough  (cf. 
•leretD.  xxjci.  IS);  and  it  was,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  in 
what  we  should  now  call  the  fifth  form  (en  seconde),  that  he 
firit,  by  chance,  made  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  of  course 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  received  from  the  Hebrew  prophets  an 
iDiprpssion  which  left  a  lasting  mark  on  his  style.  All  accounts 
rtpresent  him  both  in  youth  and  manhood  as  irreproachable  in 
morals,  in  an  age  when  unhappily  even  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
station  and  the  most  sacred  functions  were  very  far  from  being 
guarantees  for  private  correctness  of  conduct.  Late  in  his  life, 
iadcedi  some  dissolute  priest  whom   he  had  ejected  spread  a 
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story   oi  his  Lavinfj;,    when    young,    contracted    a    clandeitiw 
marriage  with  a  Mademoiselle  de  Mauleon,  a  ladj  to  whom  Lf 
rendered  many  services,  and  who  eventually  outlived   him  ;  but 
the  statement  is  so  evidently  baseless  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning,  except   to  explain   a  bon-mot    to   which    it   gave 
occasion,    that    M.    de    Aleaux    was    more    Mauleooiste    than 
Moliniste.     From  the  first  the  priestly  vocation  seems  to  bave 
satisfied  and  absorbed  him  ;  his  marvellous  faculties   as  (bet 
ripened   found  all  the  outlet  they  needed  in  the  exercises  and 
duties  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  theologian.     He  was  born  witb 
sacerdotal  soul ;  without  a  single  inward  struggle  or  wandering^ 
desire  he  yielded  himself  to  his  chosen  calling,  and  for  it  ab 
lie  lived  to  the  end.     As  Lamartine  says,  '  Imagination  cannotj 
conceive  of  him  as  a  layman.* 

At  fifteen  he  entered  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  briog^j 
ing  with  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
oratorical  ability.  To  the  following  year  belongs  the  rurious-j 
story  of  his  introduction  to  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
fashionable  lounge  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the  period, 
wager  was  laid  that  the  lad,  with  a  short  time  for  reflectioiijj 
could  extemporize  a  sermon  on  any  given  topic ;  the  result 
being  that  one  evening  he  was  sent  for,  and  a  subject  bannf] 
been  selected  and  a  few  minutes  allowed  for  meditation  upoftj 
it,  shortly  before  midnight  he  declaimed  a  discourse  witb  lod^j 
fluency  and  eloquence  as  to  fill  the  gay  saloon  with  applause, 
and  draw  from  Voiture  the  saying  that  he  had  never  heard  any 
one  preach  at  once  so  early  and  so  late. 

Ordained  deacon  at  twenty-two,  and  ]>riest  three  years  UtrrJ 
when  he  also  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  and  publiclj 
(ledicated  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  b« 
made  Metz  bis  head-quarters  for  the  next  twenty  years,  pursub 
his  studies  in  patristic  lore,  preaching  assiduously  in  tbctort^ 
and  neighbourhood,  and  fulfilling  his  duties  in  the  Cathedral 
of  which,  in  1664,  he  became  dean.  In  the  earlier  part  of  thi 
period  he  began  his  career  as  a  writer  and  controversialist  bj 
publishing  a  refutation  of  a  catechism  put  out  by  Paul  Fenjt 
a  leading  Huguenot  minister  settled  at  Metz  ;  later  on,  spcDdinf 
a  large  part  of  his  time  at  Paris,  he  gradually  acquired  duf 
reputation  of  being  the  first  preacher  of  the  day,  and  l>ecanieso 
much  in  vogue  for  his  fervid  eloquence  and  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  the  frailties  of  the  great,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
splendid  sinners  who  surrounded  Louis  XIV'.  could  not  pa» 
comfortably  to  their  account  without  the  support  of  his  death- 
bed ministrations.  *  In  his  presence  and  at  his  voice,*  it  wiT 
said,  *  death  seemed  to  lose  a  part  of  its  terrors.'     His  |X>aiti< 
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at  this  epoch  is  so  vividly  portrayed  in  the  tragic  story  of  the 
tipftth  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Henrietta  of  England, 
•laughter  of  our  Charles  I.,  that  wc  may  be  excused  for  briefly 
■ating  it  here. 

In  16(39  Bossuct  had  delivered  tits  celebrated  funeral  oration  for 
mother,  the  widowed  queen,  at  whose  death  nothing  but  its 
Idenness  prevented  him  from  being  present.  In  the  following 
the  daughter  being  suddenly  struck,  when  at  Versailles,  by  a 
sickness,  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  poison  ad- 
hered by  the  creatures  of  her  reprobate  husband,  cried  out  in 
ber  agonies  that  Bossuet  should  be  instantly  sent  for,  and  brought 
to  her  bedside.  While  couriers  were  despatched  in  hot  haste  to 
fetch  him  from  Paris,  she  made  her  confessian  and  received  the 
It  sacraments,  much  distressed,  it  is  said,  by  the  'inflexible 
rerity '  of  the  priest  in  attendance,  and  anxiously  watching 
door  for  Bossuet*s  arrival.  It  was  past  midnight  when  he 
IP,  and  she  immediately  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
mid  not  leave  her  as  long  as  she  breathed.  With  the  crucifix 
his  clasped  hands  on  which  the  Queen-mother,  Anne  of 
tostria,  not  long  before  had  breathed  her  dying  kiss,  he  threw 
iself  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside;  and  as  the  life  of  llie  ill- 
princess  rapidly  ebbed  away,  he  wept  and  prayed  with 
with  words  so  full  of  consolation  and  faith  that  the  people 
e  Court,  who  as  usual  crowded  the  chamber,  were  melted 
passionate  tears  by  the  scene.  Within  an  hour  of  her 
ilftiih,  whispering  in  English,  that  Bossuet  might  not  under- 
stand, she  desired  that  a  superb  emerald  an«l  diamond  ring  she 
»ore  should  be  given  to  him  as  a  memorial,  when  all  was  over. 
She  expired  at  3  A.M.,  only  nine  hours  after  the  seizure,  and  the 
»g  with  the  message  was  immediately  conveyed  by  Madame 
Fayette  to  the  King,  who  sent  for  Bossuet,  placed  the  jewel 
his  finger,  and  charged  him  to  wear  it  always,  and  to  preach 
Princess's  funeral  discourse.  As  soon  as  the  incident  got 
111,  Bossuet  was  congratulated  by  the  courtiers,  who  at  the 
le  time  expressed  a  regret  that  the  proprieties  of  the  pulpit 
mid  scarcely  admit  of  his  mentioning  a  circumstance  so 
tiODourable  both  to  the  departed  Princess  and  to  himself.  '  Why 
ROI?'  was  his  reply;  which,  flying  from  lip  to  lip,  excited  an 
J*ger  curiosity  to  see  how  the  great  orator  would  carry  out  his 
"nplied  intention.  It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  discourse 
*Ul  their  curiosity  was  gratified,  and  it  was  in  a  way  that  took 
iliem  by  surprise.  Among  the  virtues  of  the  departed,  Bossuet 
^nnd  occasion  to  commemorate  not  only  her  liberality,  but  the 

her  gifts, 
she  so  well 


pleasing  grace  with  which  she  enhanced  the  value  of 
'This  art  of  giving  gracefully,'  he  added,  'which  sh 
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practised  in  life,  accompanied  her — /  knoxc  it — into  the  vott 
arms  of  death.*  Those  three  words,  *  Jc  le  sais/  pronounced 
with  a  sudden  emphasis  and  a  gesture  of  the  hand  sparkling 
with  the  well-known  jewel,  electrified  the  brilliant  audience, 
which  was  as  much  moved  bj  admiration  of  the  orator's  address 
in  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  matter,  as  it  had  been  previouilr 
thrilled  by  his  pathos  in  depicting  the  consternation  of  dmi 
night  of  horror,  when  the  precincts  of  the  Court  rang  with  tbe 
terrible  cry,  *  Madame  is  dying — Madame  is  dead  ! ' 

Nearly  a  year  before,  Bossuet  had  been  nominated  by  the 
King  to  the  sec  of  Condom  ;  but  owing  to  the  illness  and  destb 
of  the  Pope,  Clement  XL,  and  the  long  vacancy  that  ensued, 
twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  Bulls  necessary  to  his  coMe- 
cration  arrived  from  Rome.  Just  a  week  before  the  dav  fixwt 
for  the  ceremony,  he  was  unexpectedly  appointe<i  tutor  to 
Dauphin,  then  nine  years  old,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  L 
who  survived  infancy.  For  this  responsible  office  his  learn 
and  ability,  joined  to  the  solidity  and  spotless  purity  of 
character,  designated  him  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  foui 
in  all  France;  and  his  well-known  leaning  to  absolutism  wu 
further  strong  recommendation.  But  at  first  the  two  offices 
bishop  and  tutor  seemed  to  him  incompatible  ;  it  would 
impossible,  he  felt,  while  residing  at  the  Court,  to  do  his  d 
by  a  diocese  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  kingdom.  I'^or  a  tiiw 
he  was  sorely  perplexed.  Every  preparation  having  been  m 
for  his  immediate  consecration,  he  could  scarcely  recede  at 
last  moment  without  ecclesiastical  scandal ;  yet  his  frifndi 
assured  him  that  the  Church  would  suffer  more  by  bis  hur)iii^ 
himself  in  a  remote  province.  Besides,  the  King  pooh-po«M 
his  scruples,  said  he  was  determined  to  have  a  bishop  for  bii 
son's  tutor,  and  ordered  him  to  go  forward  at  once  with  his  con- 
secration. In  the  end  Bossuet  yielded  to  the  royal  wish;  Iju' 
after  nominally  holding  the  bishopric  for  thirteen  months,  jun 
long  enough  to  defray  the  costs  of  institution,  he  very  hoouur- 
ably  resigned  it,  and  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  prince.  For  ten  years  he  laboured  at  tbi» 
difficult  and  delicate  task  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  royal  master,  cheerfully  resuming  tbe 
classical  studies  which  he  had  long  laid  aside,  and  exhaust 
all  the  resources  of  his  great  intellect  to  train  up  worthily 
heir  of  the  first  throne  in  Christendom.  Unfortunately  the  lOii 
which  he  tilled  was  too  thin  and  poor  to  repay  such  high  cult)* 
vation,  and  the  pupil's  constitutional  incapacity  of  atteutioa 
rendered  his  lessons  as  bitter  to  himself  as  ihey  were  irksome  l»J 
his  teacher.     ^  Madame,*  said  the  prince  abruptly  one  ^^\  tu  » 
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Y  vfho  happened  to  speak  in  liis  presence  of  some  intense 
row  of  her  life, '  Madame,  had  you  ever  to  compose  themes  ? ' 
o,  your  highness,^  she  ansAvered  in  surprise  at  so  odd  a  ques- 
n,      *  Then,*  rejoined  the  lad,  *  don't  talk  any  more  of  misery, 

yoa  can't  half  know  what  it  really  is.' 

During  his  tenure  of  this  office  wc  find  Bossaet  growing  in 
Soenoe  with  the  King,  corresponding  with  the  Pope  about  the 
LUphlu's  education,  and  laying  more  broadly  the  foundations 

bis  fame  as  the  champion  of  established  institutions,  and  the 
ourge  of  heresy  and  novelty.  Nor  w^as  it  only  by  his  inlel- 
ctnal  force  and  resolute  bearing  in  controversy  that  be  won 
ipect  and  esteem  ;  he  is  described  as  simple  in  habits,  cour- 
[nis  and  candid,  full  of  sweetness  and  kindliness,  a  man  to 
W  real  friends  around  him  and  keep  them  attached  by  per- 
loal  affection.  Indeed,  in  a  secret  report,  which  has  been 
cently  unearthed  among  the  papers  of  Colbert,  he  is  described 
I  'an  adroit  and  insinuating  spirit,  endeavouring  to  please  all 
itb  whom  he  associates,  and  professing  the  opinions  which  he 
ads  them  to  bold/  It  is  a  truer,  as  well  as  more  pleasing 
ictare,  which  one  of  his  biographers  gives,  when  he  sketches 
ia  taking  his  afternoon  walks  in  the  Philosopher's  Alley  at 

» lilies,  attended  by  the  most  cultivated  of  his  clerical  col- 
es, like  a  Father  surrounded  by  his  Council,  Bible  in  hand, 
itfrpreting  a  text,  explaining  a  Hebraism,  or  solving  a  diffi- 
dty,  while  they  freely  added  their  several  contributions  of 
ieoce  or  j)h  i  losophy ,  exegesis  or  historical  anecdote,  and 
most  forgot  his  superiority  in  the  charm  of  his  deference  and 
ulesty. 

Kfew  remarks  may  here  be  devoted  to  the  two  most  important 
He  works  composed  by  Bossuet  as  text-books  for  his  royal 
ipil,  the  '  Politics '  and  the  *  Universal  History.'  The  former 
u  intended  to  be  a  manual  for  kings  of  their  rights  and  their 
ities.  In  order  and  method  it  has  a  geometrical  character, 
iog drawn  out  in  a  series  of  formal  propositions  ;  in  substance 
the  defence  of  a  despotism,  qualified  by  nothing  but  the 
conscience.  Starting  from  the  assumption  that  the 
hical  polity  of  the  Jews  was  a  divine  ideal,  Bossuet 
kes  to  exhibit  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture  a  perfect 
of  government.  With  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  he 
t  trouble  himself  ;  the  King  de  facto,  as  soon  as  his  power 
lidated,  is  represented  as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven, 
ible  to  God  alone,  and  absolute  master  of  the  liberties, 
and  lives  of  his  subjects,  who  are  his  slaves,  his  cattle, 
no  right  even  to  exist  but  at  his  pleasure.  The  book 
J  be  luccinctly  characterized  as  an  apotheosis  of  the  absolu- 
tism 
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tism  of  Louis  XIV'.;  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  monument 
ot  the  terrible  misuse  of  the  Bible  into  which  even  genius  ajiJ 
piety  combined  may  be  betrayed.  The  other  work,  once  ex- 
tremely popular  though  now  almost  forgotten,  is  a  rapid  sketrJi 
of  the  world's  course  from  Adam  to  Charlemagne ;  being  Id- 
tended,  as  Bossuet  himself  says,  to  be  to  particular  histories 
what  a  general  index  map  rs  to  the  maps  of  particular  countries. 
Philosophical  it  is  not,  for  it  subordinates  history  to  a  precon- 
ceived theory  ;  neither  is  it  critical,  for  it  simply  accepts  iLe 
current  ideas  and  narratives,  without  subjectinij  them  to  eianu- 
nation.  Its  chann,  which  is  considerable,  lius  in  its  compre- 
hensive glance,  its  lucidity,  its  oratorical  fcn-our  and  impressive- 
in  describing  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  tracing 
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tlie  rise  and  fall  of  their  dominion,  Bossuct  is  especially  happT. 
The  great  fault  of  the  work  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  u 
written.  When  an  historian  sets  out  with  the  design  of  shoving 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  empires  have  been  caused 
to  spring  up,  flourish,  and  waste  away,  for  the  sole  purpose  ol 
producing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his  interpretation  of 
history  necessarily  becomes  somewhat  narrow  and  artificial. 
And  such  is  Bossuet's  enterprise.  Had  he  been  content  to  tnce 
a  providential  preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  story  of  ihtm' 
great  nations  which  move  across  the  scenery  of  the  Bible^  noflf 
but  sceptics  could  have  demurred  ;  but  to  contract  Christianiu 
into  Roman  Catholicism,  and  regard  the  divine  government  ol 
the  world  as  solely  occupied  with  the  development  of  the  com- 
munion which  owns  the  sway  of  the  Vatican,  is  to  force  hislftfy 
to  speak  with  a  voice  which  is  certainly  not  its  own.  One  ran 
scarcely  wonder  that  Mr.  Buckle,  with  his  violent  antipathy  U^ 
theology,  and  his  addiction  to  strong  language,  should  bate 
styled  the  book  *  an  audacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to> 
mere  handmaid  of  theology,*  and  should  have  seen  In  It  'a  pain- 
ful exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious  age 
The  education  of  the  Dauphin  being  terminated  by  his  nwf' 
riage  early  in  1680,  Bossuct  was  nominated  by  the  King  to  tlif 
bishopric  of  Meaux,  being  then  in  his  55th  year;  and  till  liw 
death  in  1704  he  occupied  that  see,  which  is  indelibly  associai™ 
with  his  fame.  It  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Chutrli 
to  which  he  attained.  Had  promotion  gone  by  merit,  nothinjr 
could  have  stood  between  him  and  the  archicpiscopal  throne  «l 
Paris  with  a  CardinaPshat ;  but  with  Louis  no  merit,  howrf'' 
commanding,  could  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  arift'^' 
cratic  de  before  the  name  when  the  chief  places  in  the  hierarcb) 
were  to  be  filled,  and  Madame  de  Malntenon  was  too  much  i" 
the  bands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  no  ixiends  of  Bossoet'it  ^ 
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just  claim  to  the  purple  to  be  backed  at  Rome.  Vet 
he  lived,  by  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  character 
ailly  wielded  an  unofficial  primacy  over  the  French 
5  the  ablest  exponent  of  its  views  and  director  of  its 
n  such  a  sketch  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
;e  account  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  laborious 
■ ;  all  that  we  can  attempt  is,  to  show  the  part  borne  by 
le  three  principal  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  emcrge<l 
i\  period  ; — the  ({uarrcl  with  Rome  about  the  *  Regale  ;* 
lent  of  the  Protestants ;    and   the  controversy   about 

\\  of  these  was  at  its  height  when  Bossuet  received  his 
n  to  the  see  of  Meaux.  It  originate<l  in  the  claim  of 
as  feudal  lord,  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  king- 
Ight  of  the  Crown  to  enjoy  the  revenues  and  exercise 
lage  of  sees  and  abbeys  during  vacancy,  that  right 
sen  hitherto  restricted  to  crriain  provinces.  The 
\  result  was  a  sturdy  resistance  by  two  of  the  most 
of  the  suffragan  bishops,  and  an  appeal  on  their  part 
^,  a  step  to  which  the  Crown  replied  by  a  sentence  of 
tu     Innocent    XL,    the    reigning    pontiff,   being   de- 

to  good  an  occasion  for  asserting  his  authority  to 
fith  the  internal  administration  of  the  Gallicnn  Church, 
t  brief  after  brief  against  the  French  King,  demanding 
\t  withdrawal  of  the  royal  claims,  and  cancelling 
^  wblch  bad  been  done  under  their  sanction,  even  to 
^  of  the  absolutions  conferretl,  and  the  marriages 
If  by  priests  thus  intruded  by  the  Crown  contrary  to 
of  the  Church.  By  such  high-handed  proceedings  at 
knee  was  goaded  into  exasperation.  Riots  followed : 
inents,  compared  by  a  contemporary  satirist  to  the 
ida  which  gave  tongue  or  were  mule  according  as  the 

his  horn,  passed  edicts  denouncing  the  Papal  decrees 
f  unmeasured  violence;  the  Pope  responded  by  a  bull 
Ig  the  edicts  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  the  Parliaments 
I  the  bull.  In  fine,  the  quarrel  became  so  serious, 
£attnd  it  expedient  to  convoke  a  General  Assembly  of 
^fc  consider  the  situation  and  recommend  a  solution. 
IHembly  J^ossuet,  who  was  still  waiting  for  the  bull 
itatinn  to  the  see  of  Meaux  to  arrive  from  Rome,  was 
prcsentativc  for  the  province  of  Paris;  and,  as  the 
ant  orator  among  the  prelates,  he  was,  in  spite  of  his 
»ces,  entrusted  with  the  honourable  but  perplexing 
aching  the  inaugural  sermon.  This  was  his  celebrated 
>n  the  '  Unity   of  the  Church,'  allowed  even  by  the 
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Ultramontanes  to  have  been  a  masterpiece  of  oratory,  flowil 
along  like  a  mighty  stream,  and  al>ounding  in  striking 
beautiful  imagery.  Nor  was  it  less  adroit  than  eloquent.  On^ 
feels  that  the  preacher  was  throughout  trimming  and  balancing, 
and  threading  his  way  amidst  dangerous  pitfalls,  where  a  single 
false  stej)  might  be  fatal.  Dossuet  bad  looked  forward  wit 
considerable  anxiety  to  what  might  possibly  be  the  issue  of 
Assembly.  It  was  not  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  thi 
in  ihe  heat  of  the  national  irritation  against  Home,  the  bisbu] 
of  the  Court  party,  with  the  scandalous  Harlay,  archbishop 
Paris,  at  their  head,  might  coalesce  with  the  more  respectal 
prelates  who  held  extreme  Gallican  %'iews,  to  push  matters 
a  final  rupturo  with  the  Holy  See,  and,  following  the  Anglif 
precedent,  declare  the  National  Church  independent.  Such 
result  would  have  been  intolerable  to  Bossuet,  as  a  fatal  brei 
of  Catholicity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  traditions 
which  he  had  been  nurtured,  and  his  personal  devotion  to 
royal  patron,  precluded  him  from  assenting  to  the  surrender 
any  part  of  the  prerogative  claimed  by  Louis,  or  to  the  exchai 
of  the  constitutional  government  of  the  Gallican  Church 
the  autocracy  of  the  Pope.  The  position  was  one  of  the 
ilelicatc.  A  policy  of  conciliation  without  yielding,  of  com- 
promise without  abatement  of  claims,  was  all  that  Oosiuct 
could  venture  to  suggest ;  and  any  real  settlement  on  lurh 
lines  was  manifestly  impracticable.  So  he  discovered,  after  be 
had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  eloquence  to  keep  ireJl 
with  both  the  monarch  and  the  Pope.  1  he  Assembly,  b^  > 
decree,  surrendered  the  *  Re'gale*  to  the  King,  on  condition  onlv 
that  his  nominees  to  benefices  having  cure  of  souls  should,  ai 
usual,  apply  to  the  Ordinary  for  canonical  institution  befun 
taking  possession ;  and  then,  under  the  instigation  of  tbr 
Court,  it  went  on  to  define  and  declare  the  Gallican  posidou. 
as  against  the  claims  of  Rome.  Bossuet  foresaw  the  danger  uf 
this  course,  and  would  gladly  have  escaped  being  implicated  in 
an  act  of  open  rebellion  against  the  Papacy  ;  but  the  F>tci 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and,  to  make  matters  as  bad  as  possiblct 
his  was  the  pen  to  which  it  fell  to  reduce  to  form  the  famwa 
Four  Articles,  which  were  like  a  blow  delivered  full  in  lb' 
Pope's  face.  By  these  it  was  solemnly  affirmed,  that  the  Poft 
had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  things  tem{>oral  and  civil;  W 
himself  subject  to  the  decisions  of  Q^^cumenical  Councils;  w»* 
limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  the  ancico' 
canons  ;  and  needed  confirmation  of  his  decrees  by  the  oisco* 
and  acceptance  of  the  Church,  before  they  were  entitled  to  « 
considered    irreversible.     These  Articles,  having  bceD   udaw* 
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[bed   by  the  Assembly,  were  rcgistcrwl    by   thn 
y  and   ordered  by  a  royal  edict  tti   be  taught  in  all 
li  and  signed  by  every  professor  of  theology, 
I   was   of  course  furious    at   this  defiance,  declared 

acts  of  the  Assembly  invalid,  and  transmitted 
I  to  his  successors;  through  whose  persistent  refusal 
alls    nf    institution    to    the    prelates     nominated    by 

to  French  bishoprics  as  they  fell  vacant,  thirty- 
t  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  number^  were  left 
I  ■piritunlly  qualified  chief  pastors.  Political  cir- 
I  at  last  brought  the  antagonists  to  a  compromise, 
I  manner  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of 

both  sides.     Negoclalions  were  opened  with  Inno- 

the  next  successor  but  one  to  the  Pope  with  whom 
ad  originated  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  such  of  the 
lignate  as  had  sat  in  the  Assembly  and  subscribed 
should  sign,  and  the   Pope  should  accept  as  a  satis- 

of  submission,  a  letter  humbly  disavowing  nil  that 
nacted  and  declared  by  the  Assembly.  The  equivocal 
)f  the  expedient  was  evident  on  the  face  of  it;  for 
committed  none  but  those  who  actually  subscribed 
s  to  it,  and  left  the  case  between  France  and  Rome 
nrhere  it  had  been.  Bossuet,  with  three  other 
'as  commissioned  to  draft  the  letter  of  submission, 
nage  that  its  language  should  combine  the  greatest 

satisfaction  to  the  Pope  with  the  smallest  amount 
[icession  ;  and,  with  all  his  devotion  to  Louis,  the 
5t  have  been  a  bitter  one  to  his  heart.  Certainly, 
ing  as  much  as  possible  for  the  pressure  of  circum- 
still  seems  strange  that  the  hand  which  drew  up  the 
nd  afterwards  composed  the  elaborate  *  Defence  '  of 
Id  have  endorsed  with  approval  a  letter  to  the  Pope 

the  following  abject  terms  ; — 

e  ftt  the  feet  of  your  BlesBcdness,  we  profess  ioid  declare 
foundly,  inexpressibly,  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
ihings  done  in  the  AsHombly,  which  have  been  bo  oxtromoly 

to  your  Holiness  and  your  predecessors.  Whatsoever 
sombly  may  bo  supposed  to  have  decreed  contrary  to  the 
d  power  and  the  pontifical  authority  we  hold  as  not 
\  declare  that  it  ought  not  to  bo  held  as  decreed.  Moro- 
old  as  not  determined  whatsoever  may  appear  to  havo 
oined  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  churehes.  It  was 
intention  to  form  any  deciiiioitB  wbioh  could  in  any  way 
le  said  churches.     lu  sum,  as  a  pledge  of  onr  prdfonud 

and  the  perfect  reverence  with  wliich  wo  regard  your 
nndertttke  to  do  oar  ntmost  henceforth  so  to  shape  our 
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oondaot  thftt,  until  our  latest  breath,  we  Bhall  joyfully  rondcr  dtre 
obedience  to  your  Httliness,  and  zealously  defend  the  rights  of  tbe 
churches  as  much  as  can  possibly  be  desired.  On  receipt  of  thii 
letter,  wo  hope  and  very  humbly  pray  that  your  Holiness,  of  yoor 
great  kiuduess,  will  receive  us  into  favoui',  aud  coudcsceud  to  pUo» 
UB  at  the  head  of  the  churches  to  which  our  very  Christian  King 
beeu  80  good  as  to  nominate  us/ 


i 
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It  is  curious  that  the  bitterer  grew  the  quarrel  between  France 
and  Rome,  the  more  fiercely  burnt  the  zeal  of  the  Court,  the 
clergy,  and  the  parliaments,  to  extirpate  Protestantism  from  tbf 
kingdom.  '  If  we  refuse  to  put  our  necks  under  the  Pope's  fool,' 
they  seemed  to  say  with  one  voice,  'at  least  the  whole  world 
shall  see  that  we  are  the  best  of  Catholics.*  Three  melhodj  of 
conversion  were  sedulously  employed  ;  argument,  bribery,  ani! 
violence.  Where  the  first  failed,  the  second  came  to  its  aid 
with  considerable  success.  A  regular  *  conversion  fund 
formed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  *  Regale,'  and  placed  und 
administration  of  an  eminent  convert,  P61isson  Fontanier, 
undertook  to  organize  the  traffic  in  souls.  '  M.  Pt51isioo,' 
wrote  Madame  de  Maintenon,  *  works  wonders  ;  he  may  not  fac 
so  learned  as  M.  Bossuet,  but  he  is  more  persuasive.'  B 
these  measures,  Louis  had  in  reserve  his  own  booted 
spurred  missionaries,  who  were  quartered  on  recusant  disl 
and  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  rapine,  outrage,  and  Ur, 
to  drive  the  wandering  sheep  into  the  true  fold  of  salvation. 
1685,  the  final  stroke  was  dealt  by  the  formal  revocation  of 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  for  eighty-seven  years  bad  been 
charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  the  Huguenot 
lation  of  France. 

In  the  more  respectable  labours  of  this  deplorable  cm 
Bossuet  had  an  important  share.     To  stamp  out  the  Prot 
schism,  and  reunite  the  sects  to  the  Catholic  Church,  had 
the  dream  uf  his  life,  ever  since  his  early  days  at  Met2, 
one  of  the  chief  centres  in   France  of  the  reformed  d 
To  promote  the  realization  of  this  dream  he  laboured  la 
santly,  by  controversial  publications  and  conferences,  by  c 
spoadence    with    eminent    sectaries,    and    sometimes    h\ 
questionable   exj^edients  ;  such,   for  instance,  as   invoking 
royal  prerogative  to  force  Catholic  professors  on  the  Protes: 
seminaries,  and  to  banish   Protestant  places  of  worship  to 
outskirts  of  the  large  towns.     His  short  treatise, '  An  Expos! 
of  the  Catholic  Faith  upon  Controversial  Points,*  first  publijl 
in  lt)71,  had  been  composed  several  years  before  for  the  be 
of   Marshal   Turcnne,  whose   conversion   it   achieved  ;    and  U* 
manuscript  form  it  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  circulation,  au«l 
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lany  to  the  obedience  of  Rome.     Of  this  Exposition 

as  singularly  moderate   and   persuasive.     Its  object 

V  that  'many  of  the  Protestant  objections  disappear 

as  soon  as  the  Catholic  doctrines  arc  really  under- 

that  even   such  as  seem   to  Protestants  to    be    not 

ored  sink  into  insignificance,  and  cannot  affect  the 

<  of   the    faith.'     So    anxious  was    Bossuct    in   this 

mooth  the  path  of  conversion,  that  the  Protestants 

ble    ground   for  charging  him   with   having  unduly 

I  the  Catholic  tenets,  to  render  them  the  more  easy 

lowed    by    the    ignorant ;    an    accusation   to   which 

died  by  saying,  '  that  the  least  thing  which  could  be 

a  bishop  was  that  he  knew  his  own  religion,  and 

out  disguise    in    a    matter  in   which   dissimulation 

crime,*     The  little  work  was  translated   into  many 

among  others  into  English  ;  and  there  is  an  histo- 

nt  in  the  anecdote   that  it  was  much  valued  by  our 

uid  was  the  book  for  the  loss  uf  which,  in  his  flight 

attle  of  the  Boyne,  he  hastened  to  express  his  lively 

1  Bossuet  was  first  introduced  to  him  at  St.  Germains. 

ent  was  the  spirit  of  IJossuet's  greatest  controversial 

celebrated   '  V  nriations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,' 

stion   of  whieli   followed   by   a  couple  of  years   the 

of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     Of  this  the  professed  object 

in   the  strongest   light  'the   internal   disputes    and 

B  of   the  new   Reform,  that   amidst    them    Catholic 

t  shine  forth  like  a  bright  sun   piercing  the  clouds.' 

aet  was,  to  use   Mr.   liallam's  phrase,  '  the  eagle  of 

dly  of  form,  fierce  of  eye,   and  terrible  in  his  beak 

,'    bent    not    on    conciliating,    but    on    crushing    Lis 

The   effect  was   immense,  and   for   several   years 

A  deeply  engaged  in  replying  to  the  attacks  made  ou 

M,   Rcaume's   account  of  the   storm   that   arose  is 

loagh  to  be  worth  quoting : — 

hifi  mirror,*  he  writee,  *was  put  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nstead  of  hiding  their  faces,  daubed  with  ft  himdl^ 
nttorod  a  long  howl  of  anger,  and  cried  out  for  TengoADoe. 
Bttnee,  Jorieu,  Basnage.  aud  Burnet,  thi-ew  themeelves  on 
this  David  of  the  sacred  tribe,  armed,  not  vdHi  slings  aud 
lies,  but  with  tlioso  weapons  of  which  heresy  is  much  too 
maiion,  falsehood,  and  invective.  .  .  .  Bossuet,  tranquilly 
si  the  glittering  lights  of  truth,  remained  perfect  luusttr 
uid  went  straight  to  his  mark,  without  troubling  himself 
ibose  showered  upon  him,  which,  in  Lis  ovrn  words,  is 
ft  Christian  and  a  bishop.* 
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The  exact  degree  in  which  Bossuet  was  responsible 

revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  has  been  disputed  ami 

biographers.     Whether  or  not  heofiicially  advised  it,  w 

from  his  own  lips  that  it  received  his  enthusiastic  appro 

If  it  be  asked,  bow  a  measure  so  utterly  unchristian,  in 

such  infamous  cruelty,  and  so  fatal  in  its  consequences 

welfare  of  France,  could  have  been  rejoiced  in  by  such  i 

who  certainly   was  no  hard-hearted  bigot,  the  only  an 

the   one    suggested    by   his   biographer,   Cardinal    de    I 

'  If  Louis  XIV. /  he  writes,  '  was  mistaken  in  his  |K)li 

mistake  was  shared  by  all  his  ministers,  by  all   the  grea 

of  his  age,  and  by  all  the  public  bodies  of  his  kingdom, 

error  was  the  error  of  the  whole  of  France/     To  us,  inde 

intense  bitterness  felt  by  the   French   Catholics   towardi 

Protestant  fellow-subjects,  not  merely  in  seasons  of  special  i 

ment,  but  habitually,  seems  almost  incomprehensible;  butt 

look  its  existence  is  impossible.     The  story  of  it,  as  Sir 

Stephen  writes,  pervades  every  era  of  the  French  anna] 

assumes  every  conceivable  form  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 

little  even  a  hundred   years*  experience  of  the  sad   re« 

Louis*  policy  did  to  discredit  it,  was  evinced  by  a  rema 

incident  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  just  before  the  conn 

of  the  States- General  which  inaugurated  the  Revolution 

it  was  proposed  to  register  a  decree,  so  far  modifying  the 

of  that  policy  as  to  allow  the  Protestants  a  civil  registral 

their  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  D*Estremenil,  one 

leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  stretching  out  his  hands  U 

the  Crucifix  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  exclaimed  wit 

sionate  indignation,  '  What!  would  you  crucify  Him  a  j 

time?**     Vet  even  with  this  extenuating  plea  in  our  ro 

tion,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  disgust   at  Bo 

extravagant  jubilation  over  a  measure,  which  was  nothii] 

than  an  enormous  crime  committed  against  a  million  of  tbi 

upright  and   industrious  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  I 

Christians,     The  aged  Chancellor,  Le  Tellier,  was  on  hisi 

bed  when  he  affixed  the  great  seal   to  the  fatal  edict,  ai 

days  afterwanls  he  expired,  with  his  Nunc  Dimittis  on  his  1 

thankfulness  for  having  been  spared  to  see  the  accomplii 

of   his  dearest  wish.      Bossuet   preached    the   funeral  oi 

and    was    not    ashamed     to   deliver    himself  of   the    foU 

strange  rhapsody,    in    servile    adulation    of  a   monarch 

brazen    adulteries    had    scarcely    ceased    to    be   the   scooi 

Christendom ; — 
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Onr  fothors  nerer  sftw,  as  we  have,  an  inTofcerato  heresy  fall  at  a 
;  tLo  ilolailed  Hocks  returuiug  in  crowds^  aud  our  cburchtiB  too 
to  rccoiyu  thorn  ;  thuir  falso  pastors  abandoning  them,  witliout 
iTftiting   to   bo   ordered   off,   glad   to   pretend  that  they  wcro 
knished;    perfect  calumoKs  maintained   in  tho  midst  of  so  vast 
I  movement ;  the  world  amazed  at  perceiving  in  so  novel  an  event 
die  mo8t  decisive  as  well  as  the  noblest  exercise  of  authoritj,  and  the 
iDcrits  of  the  sovereign  more  recognized  and  rovorod  than  even  his 
Mlhoritj.     Touched  by  so  many  marvels,  let  our  hearts  overflow  to 
the  piety  of  Louis.     Let  us  raise  our  acclamations  to  tho  skies ;  to 
tiiis  new  Constantine,  this  new  Thoodosius,  this  new  Marcian,  this 
Dfiw  Charlemagne,  let  us  say  what  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  Fathers 
■ud  of  old  in  the  Council  of  Ohalco<lou, — You  have  confirmed  tho 
£uth,  you  have  ertonuinated  tho  heretics  ;  this  is  tho  worthy  aohieve- 
iB«nt  of  your  reign,  this  its  peculiar  character.     Through  you  heresy 
exists  no  more ;  God  alone  could  have  wrought  this  wonder.     King 
^  jf  Heaven,  preserve  this  King  of  tho  Earth  !  this  is  tho  prayer  of  the 
I||farche6,  this  is  tho  prayer  of  the  bishops.' 

^^BTo  sooner  had  Bossuet  disentangled  himself  from  the  con- 
fBrersies  with  the  Protestants,  provoked  bj  his  '  Variations,' 
^nanhe  found  himseli' involved  in  the  affair  of  Quietismj  which 
won  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  a  outrancG  betwen  himself  and 
Fenelon.  It  was  <i  spectacle,  writes  M.  Reaume,  which  for 
three  years  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Two  geniuses  of  tho  highest  order  met  in  the  lists ;  the  spec- 
tators were  all  the  noblest  intelligences  that  adorned  the  close 
of  tbe  seventeenth  century.  From  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to 
*he  famous  shores  of  the  Tiber  the  strife  resounded ;  the  wisest 
in  the  Eternal  City  pleaded,  some  on  one  side,  some  on 
other,  and  from  the  height  of  St.  PeterV  Chair  the  supreme 
tiff,  the  infallible  judj^e  of  truth,  closed  these  long  debates 
a  solemn  and  irreversible  judgment.  At  this  way  of  de- 
ing  the  Pope's  action  the  historic  Muse,  hardpned  though 
is  by  long  experience,  must  surely  have  blushrd.  In  pro- 
cing  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon,  Innocent  XII,  was 
ly  a  freer  agent  than  his  successor  was,  a  few  years  later, 
iMuiog  the  famous  bull,  Umgcnitus^  which  denounced  as 
ical  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  extracted  from 
nel's  New  Testament.  *  Why  such  a  queer  lot  ? '  enquired 
French  envoy  afterwards,  in  a  confidential  conversation. 
,  M.  Amelot,  M,  Amelot,'  cried  the  unhappy  Pope,  seizing  his 
and  bursting  into  tears,  '  what  would  you  have  had  me  do  ? 
strove  hard  to  curtail  the  list,  but  Father  le  Tejlier  had 
gcd  himself  to  the  Kin^  that  the  book  contained  more  than 
andrcd  errors,  and,  with  his  foot  on  my  throat,  he  corn- 
ed me  to  prove  him  right.  I  have  condemned  only  one 
VoL  Ibl.—No,  314*  X  mote.' 
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more/  •  It  was  a  pressure  of  the  same  illegitimate  kind 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  Innocent  the  condemnation  o( 
Fenelon*9  Hule  book,  *The  Maxims  of  the  Saints.'  From  th^ 
first  Louis,  instigated  hy  Madame  de  Maintcnon  and  Bossaet, 
determint" d  to  crush  Fenelon  :  while  the  Jesuits  took  the  oppofite 
part  at  Rome,  and  exerted  all  their  underhand  influence  to 
hinder  the  Papal  Court  from  taking  definite  action  in  the  matter. 
On  both  sides  intrigues  thickened :  from  complaints  and 
monstrances  Louis  went  on  to  menaces,  and  at  last  the 
yielded  so  far  as  to  condemn  twenty-three  propositions  of 
book,  in  the  milder  form  of  such  decisions,  omitting  to  di 
them  heretical,  or  to  sentence  the  book  to  the  flames. 

Thus  Bossuet  came  out  of  the  contest  triumphant,  but  i 
opinion  of  impartial  judges,  even  at  that  time^  not  without 
loss  of  character.     He  bad  shown  himself  not  only  bitter, 
unscrupulous;  and  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in  his 
duct  traces  of  mortification  that  the  younger  man,   who 
once  sat  at  his  feet,  should  have  been  promoted  orer  his  h 
an  archbishopric,  and  of  alarm  lest  his  own  ecclesiastical  die 
ship  should  be  imperiUed.     A  still  less  favourable  verdi 
forced  upon  us  now  by  the  details,  since  brought  to  Iighl|^ 
those    deplorable    transactions.      The   worst   side   of 
character,  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  been  ignorant, 
drawn  out  by  the  strife.     With  greedy  credulity  he  swall 
the  ridiculous  charge  trumped  up  against  the  morals  of 
Guyon,  whose  mystical   writings  had  been   the  origin 
whole  debate,  and  who,  with  all  her  flighty  pietism,  was  a 
of  rare  devoutness  and  spirituality.     It  was  at  Bossuet's  urj 
that   this  well-born  and  delicate  woman  was  seized  and  i 
cerated  at  Vincennes  ;   and   no  sooner  had  information  of 
arrest   been   sent  to  him  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ihafl 
wrote  back  to  say  bow  overjoyed  he  was  at  the  news.    Afte 
when  the  ill-used  lady  was  piteously  complaining  from  her 
in  the  Bastille,  '  Je  n*ai  ni  chemises,  ni  mouchoirs,  ni  jupe, 
corset,'   Bossuet  was  writing  to  his  friends,  '  What  is  best 
all  is  that  she  is  still  kept  fast  in  prison/     About  Fenelon 
language,  both  public  and  private,  was  in  the  highest  d 
unseemly.     To  the  King's  private  ear  he  denounced  him 
fanatic.      In  his  publications  he  compared  him  to  the  notori 
unorthodox  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  the  fourth  cen 
called  him  a  second  Molinos,  the  mystic  whose  writings  had 
already  condemned  by  Rome  ;  and  sneered  at  him  with  the 
darker  insinuation,  that  in  him  a  new  Priscilla  had  found  i 
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lew  Moatanus  to  take  her  part.     In  tiis  letters  he  accused  him 
l>f  extreme  impudence,  gross  artifice,   hypocrisy,  hardihood  in 
Ijin^,   and  described   him   as  a  '  inechant  esprit/   harbouring 
"vricked  designs  and  disseminating  falsities  so  grievous,  that  the 
whole  of  religion  was  in  danger.      Even  Rome,  with  all  its  ex- 
perience of  theological  hatreds,  was  scandalized  by  the  lengths 
to  which  the  French  Court,  under   Bossuet's  influence,  carried 
Iti  animosity  against   Fenelon.     '  They  have  driven  away  his 
nephew,  they  have  driven  away  his  friends,'  exclaimed  the  Pope  : 
•Xo  wrath  like  a  woman's,'  added  an  Italian  prelate,  with  re- 
,  ference    to   Madame   Maintenon's    unscrupulous   partizanship. 
I  Throughout  the  appeal  to  the  Pope,  Bossuet's  rascally  nephew 
was  his  agent  at  Rome,  and   the  letters  which  passed  between 
them  were  better  suited  to  the  back  stairs  of  diplomacy  than  to 
the  sacred  altars  oi  the  Chnrch.    Their  character  may  be  inferred 
j  from  the  fact,  that  to  ensure  secresy  in  case  of  their  falling  into 
wrong  hands,  besides  the  use  of  cipher,  a  set  of  pseudonyms 
was  adopted  for  the  chief  personages  mentioned.     Thus,  the 
Pope    was    Homer,   Louis   was    Caraffa,   Fenelon  was  Joseph, 
Mftdame   de     Mainlenon    was    *  Le    Docte,*    Madame    Guyon 
Priscilla.      On   the  whale,  less   cannot   be  said   than  that  the 
picture  of  intrigue  and  passion  which  this  voluminous  corre- 
ipondence  presents  is  far  from  edifying. 

Some  excuse  may  perhaps  be  found  for  Bossuet's  persistent 
animosity,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  logical  and  scholastic 
turn  of  his  mind  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing  full  justice 
toiuch  delicate  questions  of  the  inner  life  as  those  on  which 
the  controversy  turned.  His  treatment  of  religion  was  from  the 
outside,  theological  and  not  experimental,  and  he  found  himself 
le  to  reduce  within  his  definitions  and  dialectics  the 
ons  of  souls  '  inebriated  with  Gnd.'  What  Voltaire 
ly  called  *  the  pious  chimera  of  loving  God  for  Himself  * 
not  commend  itself  to  Bossuet's  robust  common-sense. 
Quietists  complained  that  he  was  both  ignorant  of  the 
cal  writers  whom  the  Church  had  approved,  and  destitute 
y  personal  experience  of  the  sentiments  of  which  they 
They  turned  against  him  the  smart  repartee  by  which 
dinal  once  silenced  a  forward  young  disputant :  *  Go 
and  practise  prayer  for  twenty  years,  and  then  come  back 
discuss  it.'  Vet  on  the  whole  we  deem  Bossuet  to  have 
substantially  in  the  right.  The  doctrine  of  *  pure  love,* 
which  the  controversy  mainly  hung,  with  its  apparent 
uences,  such  as  the  total  extinction  of  desire,  the  abolition 
acts  of  prayer,  and  a  contented  acquiescence  even  in  one's 
^>Q  eternal  perdition,  should  God  please  to  decree  it^  was  too 
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As   Bossuet   observed,   it    mistoo 
exile  for  home.     At  any  rate,  he  drrl 


refined   for  common   use. 
earth  for  heaven,  and 

added,  it  was  a  mystery  unknown  to  Christ.  To  such  a  mini 
as  Fenelon's  there  mi^ht  be  no  danger  in  extolling  ihat  *  hoi 
indifference'  of  which  his  book  was  the  panegj'ric,  and  contem 
plating  it  as  the  g:oal  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  highest  step  ii 
our  pilgrimage  heavenwards  ;  but  with  the  multitude  the  coo- 
ccpti(m  lent  itself  too  readily  to  monstrous  abuse.  With  sobei 
people  it  provoked  a  repetition  of  Madame  de  ScvigOQi 
witticism  when  the  Jansenist  controversy  about  Grace  was  at  Itl 
height :  '  Please  thicken  religion  a  little  for  me  ;  it  is  growin| 
so  thin  that  it  will  soon  evaporate  altogether.'  Amonj  tin 
profane  witlings  it  was  the  theme  of  a  thousand  squibs  ami 
parodies,  not  always  of  too  decent  a  character.  A  singk 
specimen  may  be  given,  which  is  taken  from  some  ver»ei 
entitled,  '  The  Paternoster  as  read  backwards  by  the  Quietiw.' 
Instead  of  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  the  devotee  says,  *Thjr 
kingdom  has  attractions  for  selfish  souls,  but  ours  are  free  from 
so  base  a  motive  ;  if  it  comes,  we  shall  be  pleased,  but  God 
forbid  that  we  should  wish  for  it.'  In  place  of  the  petition  fuT 
daily  brea<l : — 'Lord,  our  daily  bread  can  only  be  Thy  ftfc 
gift:  give  it  me,  I  accept  it;  withhold  it,  I  do  without  it;  witti 
it  or  without  it  I  am  equally  satisfied.'  It  is  true  that  agaiast 
such  perversions  Fenelon  guarded  his  doctrine  of  *  holy  !»• 
difference'  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  desire  and  prayer  >" 
wholly  in  and  for  God,  and  have  no  taint  of  self- interest,  tJtfl 
are  not  incompatible  with 'pure  love ;  ^  but  the  dislinciionu 
too  subtle  to  be  effectual.  And  therefore  we  are  of  opinion  tint* 
though  Bossuet's  weapons  in  this  controversy  were  not  nlwiti 
legitimate,  he  was  from  a  theological  point  of  view  moreioil* 
right  than  his  antagonist.  Morally,  however,  we  should  ioteit 
their  positions,  and  endorse  the  neat  saying  attributed,  probaWt 
with  justice,  to  the  Pope  :  '  M.  de  Cambrai  has  erred  thrDupb 
excess  of  love  for  find  :  M.  de  Meaux  has  sinned  through  defcrt 
of  love  to  his  nt-ighhour.' 

After  the  Papal  brief  had  terminated  the  affair  of  QuietiiOi 
Bossuet  had  still  five  busy  years  to  live.  Amidst  breakitjf 
health  and  growing  infirmity  he  laboured  on  heroicallv  in  l«* 
self-imposed  office  of  watchman  of  the  Church,  always  on  tlif 
alert  to  stamp  out  the  first  sparks  of  error,  and  crush  the  earlif** 
movements  towards  freedom.  The  amount  of  work  he  p* 
through  is  simply  amazing.  Every  innovator  fell  under  his  Iwl*- 
His  own  theological  system  was  like  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  on  which 
he  ruthlessly  stretched  every  dissident.  With  his  right  hanJ  ^ 
smote  '  relaxed  morality,*  ue,  the  Jesuits ;  with  his  left,  ih'JI* 
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tlv,  their  inveterate  opponents  the  J.-insenists.  Against  the  in- 
genious and  irrepressible  Richard  Simon,  who  deserves  as  much 
u  any  one  to  be  styled  the  father  of  rationalistic  criticism,  he 
poored  forth  floods  of  patristic  learning.  Now  it  was  the 
Ultramontanes,  now  the  Protestants,  against  whom  his  bolts 
were  Iaanche<l.  Repression  was  his  universal  nostrum  for  all 
disorders  and  irrej^ularities  ;  by  screwing  down  the  safety- 
tdives  he  hoped  to  ward  off  explosions  and  keep  the  machine  in 
ioand  working  order.  As  his  life  drew  to  a  close  amidst  these 
labours,  it  presents  one  painful  feature  which  can  scarcely  be 
onrlooked.  His  desire  to  obtain  from  the  King  the  reversion 
<rf  the  See  of  Mcaux  for  his  unworthy  nephew  reduced  hlin  to 
the  humiliation  of  hanging  about  the  Court,  when  he  could 
hatdly  drag  himself  along,  and  enduring  cold  rebuffs  now  that 
be  was  not  likely  to  be  of  further  use.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  place  his  resignation  in  the  Kings  hands,  in  the  lio)>e  of  the 
unmediate  appointment  of  the  disreputable  fellow  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Of  the  weakness  thus  betrayed  he  was  not  himself 
unconscious.  Once  when  taking  leave  of  a  convent  he  begged 
the  prayers  "of  the  superior.  *  What  shall  I  pray  for?'  she 
wked,  *  That  I  may  have  no  complaisance  for  the  world,'  was 
the  pathetic  reply,  A  few  hours  before  he  expired,  when  his 
mrctary  was  reminding  him  of  the  friends  to  whom  his  glory 
*ras  precious,  the  dying  bishop  interrupted  him  with  the 
Tcbukfj  'Cease  this  talk;  let  us  beg  pardon  of  God  for  our 
»ins.'  These  were  almost  his  last  words,  and  they  fitly  closed  a 
life  of  incessant  activity  and  conflict. 

Bossuet's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  eminence  in  the  charac- 
ters of  orator,  controversialist,  and  ecclesiastical  statesman  ; 
ud  under  these  aspects  we  must  now  endeavour  to  take  his 
measure. 

Viewing  him  as  an  orator,  our  thoughts  naturally  fix  at  once 

00  his  celebrated   funer;J   orations.     Common  as  this  kind  of 

eloquence  has  been  in  all  ages,  in  his  hands  it  assumed  a  form 

which  he  may  not  only  be  said  to  have  created,  but  in  which  he 

had  neither  rival  nor  successor.      Vet  he  himself,  we  are  assured, 

did  not  feel  at  ease  in  it  ;  the  necessary  limitations  hampered 

tlie  flights  of  his  genius.     His  really  successful  efforts  in  this 

line  are  but   Sew  ;  at  the    outside  half-a-dozen,    perhaps    more 

accurately  not   above   three.     Nor  ought  this   to  surprise   us. 

Bis  inspiration  was  drawn  from  a  single  topic,  which  in  the 

nature  of  things  could  nut  often  occur,  and  which  soon  lost  its 

imprcssiveness   by   repetition.     It  was   the  tragedy   of  human 

deur,    suddenly   dashed,   into    annihilation    by   the   stroke 
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of  death,  that  inspired  him  :  the  ovcTwhelming  sense  of^H 
greatness,  yet  nothingness,  of  the  glory  of  the  world.  In  thr 
presence  of  this  spectacle  his  imagination  was  fired,  bis  lao* 
guage  grew  sublime.  There  is  truth  as  well  as  magniloquenot 
in  M.  Poujoulat's  description  of  the  great  orator  in  this  functioo,  i 
as  the  minister  of  eternity,  casting  at  the  feet  of  God  the  doit  of 
human  grandeur — dust  which  he  stirs  with  a  terrible  salis/ic-  - 
tion,  and  C(^pelling  us  to  feel,  as  he  leans  on  some  illustrioiu 
tomb,  how  little  is  left  when  death  has  passed  by,  and  pow^r, 
glory,  genius,  and  beauty,  have  fallen  with  sudden  crash  into 
the  yawning  gutf.  Yet,  reading  these  renowned  orations  in  c(M 
blood,  one  cannot  escape  a  sense  of  ^disappointment.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  miss  the  sonorous  and  flexible  voice,  the  Bosliin^ 
eye  and  impassioned  gesture,  that  once  gave  them  life ;  that  i$a 
loss  common  to  all  recorded  oratory.  Nor  is  it  only  that  to  lu 
they  are  stripped  bare  of  the  gorgeous  setting  to  which  thcj 
were  skilfully  adapted;  the  glittering  audience  of  nobles  3fl(i 
courtiers,  and  queens  of  wit  and  beauty,  who  rustled  in  tbeir 
bravery  round  the  pulpit,  as  they  were  wont  to  crowd  before 
the  stage,  for  the  stimulus  of  a  new  sensation.  There  is  s  rifif 
of  unreality,  a  smell  of  the  theatre,  about  them  ;  we  are  too  con- 
scious of  the  rhetoric  and  the  artifice.  No  doubt,  the  dictioQ  is 
always  lofty;  it  rushes  along  with  a  sustained  impetuosity,  and 
never  drags  on  the  ground.  It  has  the  sounding  roll  of  ibe 
Latin,  which  to  Bossuct  was  as  familiar  as  his  mothcr-toDgvc- 
But  the  substance  is  often  mean,  the  sentiment  exaggerated  or 
false.  Perhaps  the  grandest  passage  that  could  be  selected  for 
illustration  is  the  exordium  of  the  oration  on  Queen  Henrirttt, 
from  the  startling  text,  'Be  wise  nnw  therefore,  O  ye  kings; 
be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.'  Yet  when  one  has  been 
stirred  to  expect  the  tones  of  an  Elijah  enforcing  righteou«ne» 
on  the  haughty  occupants  of  thrones,  how  flat  falls  the  monl 
which  Bossuct  sets  himself  to  draw  out, — the  deplorable  con- 
sequences of  separating  from  the  Church  of  Rome  I  Wh»t  i 
contrast  to  Cromwell's  silent  but  terrible  use  of  the  same  tcrt 
when  lie  inscribed  it  round  a  flaming  sword  on  the  medal  com- 
memorating the  execution  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  I  Even  ih* 
pathos  of  the  orations  is  often  faulty,  although  in  his  own  (*« 
Bossuet  could  strike  the  true  note  with  an  exquisite  touch,  at  U 
shown  by  the  conclusion  of  his  oration  on  the  great  CondBf 
the  last  he  delivered.  Addressing  the  departed  hero,  he  tf- 
claimed— 

'  Accept  this  laet  effort  of  a  voice  wluch  was  familiar  to  yon.  T<« 
will  bring  all  thcso  diBcour&ea  to  a  close.  Instead  of  bowuling  ^ 
death  of  othersj  henceforth,  O  great  Prince,  I  wish  to  learn  from  f* 

how 
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to  make  my  own  death  holy.  Happy  if,  wamod  by  tlioBo  white 
Wrs  of  the  accouat  which  I  must  soon  render  of  my  stewardship, 
I  now  reserve  for  the  flock,  which  I  oni  bound  to  feed  with  the  word 
of  life,  the  remnants  of  a  voice  which  fails  and  of  a  warmth  which  is 
ebbing  away.' 

^^ow  different  from  this,  hovr  forced  and  unreal,  is  the  cele- 
^pied  apostrophe  to  the  daughter  of  Queen  Henrietta,  actually 
present  at  the  oration  in  her  splendour  as  a  princess  of  France, 
when  the  orator  had  occasion  to  remind  the  audience  of  her 
birth  in  the  beleaguered  city  of  Exeter,  where  her  mother  had 
Uken  refuge  on  parting  from  the  King! — 

*Princea8,*  he  exclaimed,  turning  towards  hor,  'whose  destiny  is 
BO  great  and  glorious,  was  it  necessary  that  you  should  have  been 
bom  in  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  your  house  ?  0  otomal  God, 
tiich  over  her  I  Holy  angels,  marshal  around  her  your  invisible 
•qwdrons ;  keep  guard  about  the  cradle  of  a  princoas  so  lofty  and  so 
fatlom  I '         , 

To  speak  the  honest  truth,  in  spite  of  the  grand  style,  the 

brilliant  imagery,  and  the  fervid   declamation  of  these  famous 

performances,  one  wearies  of  them,  and  is  continually  stumbling 

I  over  passages  which  are  so  exaggerated    and    artificial   as   to 

'  Ufgest   suspicions    of   the   orator^s    entire    sincerity.     We    are 

uked,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  the  sole  purpose  of  Heaven  ia 

Ibe  overthrow  of   the  English  monarchy  was  to  extricate  the 

lofant  princess  from  the  bonds  of  schism  and  the  laws  which 

opposed  her  salvation  ;  and  again  that,  when  the  royal  house 

'  vas  re-established,  it  was  because  God  deemed  the  time  had 

come  to  reward  the  prayers  and  patience  of  the  exiled  Queen. 

hen  the  hour  marked  by  God  had  arrived,'  exclaimed  the 

»r  in  a  pious  transport,  '  He  took  the  second  Charles  by  the 

to  lead  him  to  his  throne.'     Of  this  sort  of  thing  there  is 

more  than  we  can  quote  ;  but  something  worse  is  to  be 

id  in  the  oration  on  the  Prince  of  Conde,  when,  to  show  how 

itly  worldly  glory  is  enhanced  by  its  union  with   fidelity  to 

lolic  Christianity,  Bossuet  goes  out  of  bis  way  to  consign  to 

lal  perdition  all  the  great  men  of  heathen  antiquity,  not 

lying  their  glory,  but  declaring  that  it  was  given  to  them  by 

for  the  express  purpose  of  more  effectually  confounding 

^hem : — - 

*So  many  sages,*  he  exclaims,  *  so  many  conquerors,  so  many  grave 
legislators,  so  many  excellent  citizens,  a  Socrates,  a  Marcus  Anrclias, 
*  Soipio,  a  Cesar,  au  Alexander,  all  bereft  of  the  knowledge  of  Grod, 
^&d  fihnt  out  of  His  eternal  kingdom.  To  confound  ihom,  did  God 
hSose  the  glory  of  this  world  to  their  vain  desires  ?  No.  He  con- 
founds 
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foumls  tlaom  the  bettor  by  giving  it  to  tbom,  oven  in  a  m( 
bej-ond  their  hopes.     But,  tliongh  He  grudged  tbem  not  the  glory 
which  they  sought,  Ho  none  the  liiss  punishes  their  pridu  in  helL' 

After  the  glare  of  the  orations  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  ser- 
mons, where  Bossuet  is  still  the  rhetorician,  but  with  more  o( 
freedom  .ind   nature.     The    story  of  the   vicissitudes    through 
which   these   productions   have   passed  is  a  curious  one.     His 
more  common  habit  was  not  to  write  his  discourses  in  full  and 
prcnch  them  from  memory,  as  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  ditlf 
but  to  make  outlines  and  notes,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  heat  ol 
delivery.    Special  parts  would  be  fully  composed  ;  sometimes  io 
a    broad    margin    he    would    write    alternative    passages   and 
phrases,  leaving  the  choice  to  be  made  as  he  felt  the  pulse  of 
the    audience.      These    manuscripts,    from    the    first    far  from 
smooth  and  orderly,  were  cut  about,  embroiled,  and  confused  in 
all    possible    ways    by    subsequent    use.       Erasures,    addition^ 
modifications,  were    introduced ;    old    discourses    were   maiiU' 
factured    into    new    ones    by    re-heading  and   re-tailing.    Tbe 
enormous  mass  of  papers  thus  produced  during  half  a  ccntar^ 
of   uninterrupted    predication    would   have    severely    tasked  ao 
editor's  skill,  even  had  it  come  into  his  hands  complete;  but  « 
worse  fate  was  in  store  for  it.     It  fell  into  the  possession  of  iJir 
same  nephew  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  calloiJ 
by  De  IVlaistre  *  the  little  nephew  of  a  great  uncle,'  and  morf 
savagely  pilloried  by  Lamartine  as  *  a  slender  intellect,  a  rulj^ 
soul,  a  malignant  heart,  a  character  depraved  by  servility ;'  awl 
by  him,  who   was  an   epicure  by   nature,  and  a   bishop  by  i 
Court  intrigue  under  the  Regency,  the  precious  papers  used  tubf 
bartered  away  for  dinner  invitations.     In  this  and  other  w«p 
the  treasure  was  scattered,  mutilated,  and  wasted.      It  was  not 
till  seventy  years  after  Bossuet's  death,  that  an    attempt  vtf 
made  to  discover  and  collect  lor  publication  as  much  as  w> 
vived,  and  sufficient  was  found  to  fill  five  volumes.     But  [ni^ 
fortune  still  awaited  it.     The  editing  was  done  by   the  Abbe 
Deforis  at  first,  and  after  by  the  Abbe  Maury,  both   Benedif 
tines,  who  unhappily  took  a  very  erroneous  view  of  their  fuflc* 
tion.      Esteeming  it  their  duty  to  produce  out  of  the  confiuion 
so  many  connected  and  complete  discourses,  in  language  CflB- 
formed  to  the  style  of  their  day,  with  a  free  hand  they  bewf<l 
and  slashed,  combined  and  separated,  amplified,  curtailrd,  iic« 
corrected,  till   the  result  was  certainly  such  as  Bossuet  nc^^^ 
could  have  preached.     It  was  reserved  for  M,  Lachat  to  reston: 
the  true  text  nearly  a  century  later,  and  at  the  head  of  his  c<Ii 
tion  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  bitter  accusation  hurled  at 
predecessors  : — 
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AfUr  Bofisuot  Lad  been  outraged  in  his  doctrine  as  a  bishop,  in 
hi  faith  ae  a  Chrifltian,  and  in  hiH  curroGpondonco  as  a  man,  it  only 
remained  to  degrade  his  rcpiitntion  aa  an  orator ;  and  one  is  stupefied 
bj  He  iasipid  oommeutarios,  alteratioue,  and  additions,  beneath  which 
tbe  tmo  text  of  bis  sermons  has  been  submerged.' 

Probably  in  this  edition  wc  have  as  veracious  a  represen- 
(arion  of  the  great  preacher's  manner  as  it  will  ever  be  possible 
to  obtain:  the  only  thing  wanting;  is  an  arrangement  of  the 
Knnons  by  dates  instead  of  by  subjects,  to  enable  us  to  observe 
the  progress  and  ripening  of  his  thought  and  style.  Taken  as 
I  whole,  they  assuredly  produce  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  his  copiousness  and  force,  and  justify  the  appellation  of  the 
'Corneille  of  the  pulpit.'  Whether  expoundin^r,  exhorting,  or 
warning,  it  is  always  in  the  grand  manner,  abounding  in  lively 
figures  and  sudden  bursts,  and  flowing  on  with  a  torrent-like 
impetuosity.  One  sees  what  Madame  de  Sevigne  meant  when 
•he  said,  *  Bossuet  grapples  in  deadly  earnest  with  his  audience  ; 
»llhis  sermons  are  mortal  combats.'  For  the  most  part  theology, 
rather  than  morality  or  conduct,  furnished  his  topics;  his  dis- 
courses were  instructions  in  faith  oftener  than  in  practice.  To 
«pound,  embellish,  and  drive  home  by  the  weight  of  authority 
iDtu  his  hearers'  minds  the  accredited  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
"•s  the  end  to  which  his  pulpit  exercises  were  mainly  devoted. 
His  range,  broad  as  it  was,  embraced  little  of  the  heights  and 
Ac  depths ;  he  was  no  thinker  of  aspiring  thoughts,  no  inter- 
preter of  the  inarticulate  secrets  of  the  soul.  VVe  are  always 
onscious  of  the  rhetorician  ;  the  form  impresses  us  more  than 
the  substance;  what  vitality  the  sermons  still  possess  breathes 
chiefly  in  the  style.  So  far  as  a  few  brief  extracts  in  a  transla- 
tion can  show  this,  we  offer  the  following  for  illustration. 

Here  is  a  lively  exordium  from  a  sermon  addressed  to  a  com- 
munitv  of  Franciscan  Friars  on  their  founder's  fete.  It  is 
^^ical  as  exhibiting  tbe  preacher's  skill  in  arousing  curiosity  : — 

*WLat  think  you,  reverend  fathers,  that  1  intend  to  do  to-day  in 
llis  BAcred  pxdpitV  You  have  aescmblod  your  friends  and  noble 
pktrons  to  do  hononr  to  your  sainted  patriarch,  and  I  purpose  nothing 
tJnthan  to  moke  him  out  a  madman.  I  mean  to  recount  only  his 
bllieB;  ench  is  the  culogium  I  destine  for  him,  the  panegyric  I 
^f^iare.  Vouchsafe  me,  O  Divine  Spirit,  not  rcfiricfl  ideas  nor  con- 
cocted reOBoniikg,  but  holy  flightincss  and  wise  extravagance.' 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  panegyric  on  8t.  I'aul,  and  treats  of 
be  Apostle's  resolve  to  use  no  enticing  words  of  human  wisdom 
a  his  preaching  of  the  Cross : — 

*  But  how  can  he  hope  that  his  hearers  will  be  persuaded  ? 
'  mighty  Paul,  if  the  doctrine  which  you  doclaie  is  so  strange  and 
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repulsive,  seek  at  least  polished  expressions  for  it,  cover  wit 
flowors  of  rhetoric  this  liidoons  face  of  your  gospel,  and  sof 
austerity  by  the  charms  of  your  eloquence  1  God  forbid  I  replies' 
great  man,  that  I  should  mingle  human  wisdom  with  the  wisdon 
of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  my  Master's  plcofure  that  my  word  fihon/tf 
not  bo  less  rude  than  my  doctrine  appears  to  be  incredible.  But,  aj 
brethren,  let  us  nut  blush  for  him.  The  speech  of  the  Apostle  is 
simple,  but  his  thoughts  are  altogether  divine.  If  he  is  ignoreniof 
rhetoric  and  contemns  philosophy,  Jesus  Christ  is  to  him  in  lb 
place  of  all ;  that  name  of  His  which  is  always  on  his  lips,  tboN 
mysteries  of  His  which  he  handles  so  divinely,  will  render  his  mm- 
plicity  all-powerful.  Ho  will  go, — this  man  ignorant  of  orttorj, 
with  his  mdo  discourse  and  foreign  accent, — ho  will  go  into  poliiM 
Greece,  the  mother  of  pliiloaophers  and  orators ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
world's  opposition,  ho  will  establish  there  mure  churches  than  FUto 
gained  disciples  by  the  oloqucuoo  which  was  esteemed  divine.  He 
will  preach  Jesus  at  Athens,  and  the  most  learned  of  its  senators  vill 
pass  from  the  Areopagus  to  the  school  of  this  barbarian.  ISii^ 
will  push  his  contjnests  still  farther  :  he  will  abase  at  the  Saviou'i 
feet  the  majesty  of  the  Komau  fasces  in  the  person  of  a  FrooooRil, 
and  will  cause  tho  judges  bcforo  whom  ho  is  arraigned  to  tremble  on 
their  judgment  seats.  Even  Rome  will  hear  his  voice  ;  and  theii^r 
will  come  when  that  imperial  city  will  esteem  itself  more  hoDoaiwi 
by  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Paul  addressed  to  its  citizens,  than  bj  all 
the  famous  hamn^ues  which  it  ever  heard  from  its  own  Cicero.* 


l3 
hJii 


To  the  dramatic  mode  of  presentation,  found  at  thebegii 
of  this  fine  piece  of  declamation,  Bossuet  was  greatly  ult 
when  be  was  making  a  climax.  It  appears  in  both  of  the  ext 
with  which  our  illustrations  will  be  concluded,  and  which, 
the  last  quoted,  have  been  picked  out  by  bis  admirers  as  api 
specimens  of  the  grandeur  of  his  style.  The  first  occurs  ifl 
a  sermon  on  the  final  resurrection ;  and  the  reader,  learned  ifl 
Bossuct^s  great  master,  St  Augustine,  will  detect  in  it  aTcmi- 
niscence  of  that  Father's  curious  use  of  the  texts* — '  Not  a  bail 
of  your  hea<l  shall  perish,'  and  '  The  very  hairs  of  your  hew 
are  all  numbered ' — ^the  one  to  prove  that  every  atom  of  the 
mortal  body  must  be  re-incorporated  in  the  risen  body,  even  to 
all  the  clippings  of  the  nails  and  the  hair  during  the  whole  lif^l 
the  other  to  justify  the  idea  that  of  these  re-collected  particki 
not  more  than  is  compatible  with  comeliness  need  be  restorff' 
in  the  original  form,  the  remainder,  through  the  mutabihtjo' 
matter,  re-appearing  as  flesh  : — 

'  God  having  put  His  sovereign  hand  on  oar  bodies,  I  am  bol^  td 
declare,  O  Flesh  \  that  in  whatsoever  part  of  tho  Universe  cormptiao 
may  have  cast  and  concealed  thee,  thou  wilt  always  remain  unilof  flW 
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^Eoof  God.     And  tton,  0  Earth  !  mother  and  grave  of  all  mortals, 
Bfwlifttsoever  sombre  retreat  thou  may8thav6  ewalloweU  ap,  dispersod, 

snd  bidden  away  our  bodies,  tliou  abalt  givo  thorn  back  complete. 

Sooner  should  heaven  and  earth  sink  into  ruin  than  one  of  our  hairs 

pmsL    fiecaose  God  is  the  master  of  themr  no  force  can  hinder 

Him  from  perfecting  in  them  His  work.* 

The  rhetorician  is  no  leas  apparent  in  our  rnmaining  extract, 
though  here  the  touch  is  somewhat  more  delicate.  It  is  taken 
from  a  sermon  on  the  '  sadness  of  God's  children  * : — 

*  Domains,  posBCssions,  splendid  manaions  and  noble  palaces,  why 
ilioiild  you  detain  me?  Ero  long  you  will  crumble  into  atoms,  or 
CTen  if  you  continue,  I  shall  be  no  moro,  to  posBesa  you.  I  pass  on, 
I  quit  you,  I  depart,  I  have  no  leisure  to  stay.  And  you,  pleasures, 
honours,  dignities,  to  what  purpose  do  you  display  your  deceitful 
duums?  In  vain  you  demand  of  mo  a  few  moments  more — this 
Kmaant  of  youth  and  rigour.  Nol  Not  I  am  in  hasto,  I  am 
•rttiog  out,  I  depart.  You  are  nothing  to  mo  any  longer.  But 
thither  are  yoa   going?    I  have  told  yon:    I  am  going  to  my 

)m  the  orator  we  pass  to  the  controversialist ;  and  as  enough 
UJ  already  been  said  of  the  dispute  with  Fcnelon,  we  shall  now 

fider  Bossuet  only  as  the  great  life-long  antagonist  of  Pro- 
Dtism.     His  writings  in  tliis  controversy  are  voluminous, 
from  beginning  to  end  they  exhibit  all  those  qiinlities  which 
Biake   a   disputant    formidable — transparent  lucidity   of   state- 
meot  and  masterly  neatness  of  arrangement,  quickness  of  eye 
for  every  weak  point,  dexterous  use  of  each  forced  admission, 
leinorseless  logic  in  drawing  out  the  consequences  of  a  prin- 
ciple, bewildering   rapidity  of   attack,  scathing   sarcasm    and 
tiu»hing  disdain.     Unfair,  and  guilty  even  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, he  often  was,  and  could  not  help  being,  but  probably 
Oot  with  intention,  perhaps  nrjt  with  consciousness:  the  neces- 
sity arose  from  his  mental  idiosyncrasy,  which  made  him  inca- 
tof  appreciating  the  case  of  his  opponents,  or  doing  justice 
eir  motives.     To   stand  in   the  old  paths,  to  walk  in  the 
w  groove  of  tradition,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  authority  with 
unqoestioning  docility,  was  his  law  of  duty,  his  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion, to  depart  from  which  was  to  be  a  fool  and  a  reprobate, 
intellectual  courage  had  no  place  in  his  list  of  virtues ;  there 
*a8  not  a  particle  of  it  in  his  own  constitution,  and  when  it 
-ncountercd  him  in  others,  it  wore  the  visage  of  revolting  arro- 
fance  and  rebellious  selfwill.     With  the  spectacle  of  an  heroic 
oul,  agonizing  in  long  inward  conflict  till  the  secret  of  peace 
ras  mastered^  and  then  in  a  wbite*heat  of  indignation  rending 
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asunder  the  enalaving  bonds,  and  with  Indomitable  mauluin^M^ 
though  with  many  a   blunder  and  inconsistency*  bearing  aloft 
the  banner  of  newly-won  freedom,  and  lending  on  the  nations 
towards  emancipation  and  light — with  such  a  spectacle  Bos 
had  no  sympathy ;  to  him  it   appeared  simply  monstrous, 
incarnation  of  the  temper  of  Lucifer,  a  rehearsal  of  the  apo 
of  the  Antichrist,     For  such  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  leaders 
the  Reformation,  and  form   a  just  appreciation  of  their  worJi, 
was  an  intellectual  impossibility. 

Strong  as  Bossuct   was  as  a  controversialist,  his  attempt  to 
carry  the  Protestant  position  by  storm  proved  an  entire  failun;. 
Individual  conversions  here  aiul  there  rewarded  his  efforts,  but 
on  the  reformed  defences  he  left  no  real  mark.     Like  the  arro' 
of  Lilliput,  his  weapons  could  tease  and  irritate,  but  the  wou 
inflicted  by  them  were   only  skin-deep  punctures.     When 
examine  his  polemic,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
impotence.     It  is  shallow,  and  never  goes   to   the  root  of 
matter.     It  reposes  on  undemonstrable  assumptions,  and  it 
shattered  against  the  facts  of  history.     It  may  be  all  summed 
up  in  these  few  sentences : — 

From  the  beginning  of  Christianity  there  has  always  existed 
one    continuous,    immortal    institution,    with    which    Cliriit' 
presence    is  inseparably  associated ;    and  this  is  the  Catho 
Church,  of  which  the  See  of  Rome  is  the  divinely  appoia! 
centre  of  unity  and  of  supreme  jurisdiction.     This  Church  h 
never  changed  ;  what  it  teaches  to-day  it  taught  yesterday,  and 
has  always  taught  from  the  first,  without  alteration,  diminuti 
or  addition.     To  fall  into  error  is  impossible  for  it;  Ch 
promise  to  it  of  His  presence  is  a  perfect  guarantee  of  its  b 
libility.     When  men  arise  within  it  teaching  anything  ncvp 
judge  them  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  thing  possible ;  ii  wlw^ 
they  teach  differs  from  the  current  doctrine,  they  are  at  o; 
self-condcmnc<l.     Ask  Luther  how  he  said  Mass  before  he 
tended  to  be  illuminated.     He  will  tell  you  that  he  said  it  tt 
others  did,  as  the  Church  still  says  it,  in  the  common  faiili  ol 
the  whole  Church.     There  is  his  condemnation  pronounced  li} 
his  own  lips.     If  he  thinks  himself  constrained  to  change  wtu^^ 
he  found  established,  that  is  his  crime  and  his  outrage,  which  I^H 
]>retends  to  call  new   light.     Some  visible  speaking  authorit^^ 
there  always  has  biM^n  in  the  world,  and  always  must  be;  nw 
ever  since  the  Ascension,  such  has  been  the  Church,  and 
Church  alone.     What  basis  of  faith  is  left  to  you,  when  J 
reject  its  absolute  authority  to  prescribe  your  creed?     It  J"" 
reply   that  you   must   examine    its    decrees   before   you   acce 
them,  you  fall  into  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  claiming 
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▼ate  individual  more  reason,  more  grace,  more  light, 

if  the  Spirit,  than  all   the  rest  of  the  Church  possesses. 

I  relv  on  the  Bible,  it  is  implicitlj  at  the  hands  of  the 

|l  that  you  must  receive  it  before  you  can  be  sure  of  its 

he  Word  of  God   at  all.     And  what  is  the  creed  for 

you  have  renounced  the  Church?     You  possess  none; 

knows  what  you  believe ;  you  do  not  know  it  your- 

Vour  teachers  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  from 

rch,  and  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies  anfl 

rtradictions ;  your  confessions  of  faith  change  with  every 
;  you  split  up  into  hostile  sections,  and  denounce  each 
ks  vehemently  as  you  denounce  the  Church,  Will  some 
t,  as  in  Kngland,  who  retain  the  episcopate,  urge  that  they, 

irate,  have  only  purged  out  corruptions,  and  have  pre- 
tho  continuity  of  succession  inviolate?  The  pretext  is 
the  Church  can  never  fall  into  corruptions;  in  departing 
le  faith  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  faith  in  which  they 
Uves  were  nurtured,  their  pretended  bishops  have  broken 
|diably  with  the  Church,  and  become  aliens  from  the  one 
if  Christ. 

[all  this  dialectic,  however  superb  its  style,  the  retort  is 

M.      Who   made   the  See  of  Rome,  it  may  be  asked,  the 

ry  centre  of  unity,  and  clothed   it  with  an   inalienable 

3y?      By   what  divine  ordinance    is    the   presence   of 

restricted  to  the  communion  over  which  it  presides  ? 

in    the    complete    immunity    from    change,    error,    and 

ion,  claimed  for  this  particular  community,  be  reconciled 

le  notorious  facts  of  history?     By  what  valid  argument 

alleged  convenience  of  an  infallible  tribunal  be  turned 

iroof  that  such  a  tribunal  has  really  been  instituted  for 

lance  of  the  world?    If  private  judgment  is  incompetent 

:ain  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  test  thereby  the 

of  the  Church,  how  can  it  be  competent  for  the  ante- 

I  task,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  of  deciding  whether 

ihnrch,  and  it"  so  which  Church,  is  entitled  to  bind  the 

knee  and   impose  a  creed?      What  ground  is  there   for 

Ig    that    precise   uniformity    of   belief   and   dogma  is  so 

pvy  to  Christianity,  as  to   make  variations  and  inconsis- 

li  the  marks   of  fatal  schism   and   heresy  ?      Until  such 

jons  as  these   are   satisfactorily   answered,    Bo3snct*s    dc- 

llory  polemic,  with  all   its  sweep  and  rush,  must  remain 

ftrtual.     That    he   was   himself  honestly   convinced  of   its 

Ity  we  do  not  doubt,  although  there  is  something  suspicious 

studious  silence  about  the  dissensions  with  which  he  was 

vr   in    the    bosom    of  his  own  Church,  and  also  in  his 
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refusal    to   credit    the   Protestants  with    the  agreement  in  th? 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  he  well  knew  to 
underlie  all  their  variations.      Of  the  sincerity  of  his  personal 
faith  there  is  ample  evidence  in  Le  Dieu's  records  of  his  privaff 
life.      His  was  not  the  sort  of  mind  to  feel  doubts  of  the  relig-ion 
in  which  he  had   been  brought  up,  and  we  have  his  own  ripr 
assurance  that  he  had  never  doubted.     Only   four  years  beforr 
his   death,  the   conversation    turning   on    the  best   method  ui 
dealing  with  free-thinkers,  he  told  the  following  anecdote.    'Ad 
unbeliever  on  his  deathbed  sent  for  me.    **  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  havf 
alwa}'s  believed  you  to  be  a  sincere  man  ;  here  1  am  on  ttr 
point    of   expiring ;    tell    me   frankly,   what  do  you  tbinlc  of 
religion  ?  "    "  That  it  is  certain,"  I  replied  ;   "  I  have  never  hid 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it."'     And  when  the  Protestant  minister. 
Jurieu,  after  the  too  common  fashion  of  controversialists,  in- 
sinuated that  his  illustrious  antagonist's  zeal  was  but  a  comcdj, 
and    his   faith    ill-spoken   of  by   members  of  his  own  Chui 
nothing  could  have  had  more  of  the  genuine  ring  of  truth  tl 
Bos5Uct*s  dignified  reply  : — 

'  Does  Le  tbiuk  that  wheu  two  persons  are  not  of  tho  same  religioB*! 
or  arc  writing  against  each  othor  on  this  sabjoct,  they  are  absolTBij 
from  the  obligation,  I  will  not  say,  of  decency  and  good  maonfln;' 
hut  oven  of  truth  ?  Who  are  these  members  of  my  commimioQtj 
For  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  a  bishop,  however  unworthy, 
for  thirty  or  fivc-and-thirty  years  that  I  have  preached  the 
my  faith  hau  uovor  incurred  any  reproach.  I  am  in  the  oommimii 
and  charity  of  the  Pope,  of  all  the  bishops,  priests,  religioiu 
reverend  doctors,  of  everybody  without  exception ;  and  ucvor 
any  one  heard  ixom  my  lips  or  observed  in  my  writings  one  ambigooilj 
word,  or  one  remark  inconsistent  with  reverence  for  the  sacnJ! 
mysteries.  If  the  minister  knows  any  one  who  has,  let  him  bnnf  J 
the  person  forward.  If  ho  docs  not,  what  right  has  he  to  invent  i] 
lus  pleasure  ? ' 

We   have    finally  to   consider   Bossuet   as   an  ecclesiastit 
statesman  ;  and  what  here  will  concern  us  is  the  attitude  whic 
throughout  his  life   he  maintained   towards   the   King  on 
one  band,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other.     In  this  he  w.is  espcciallj 
the  creature  of  his  environment.      With  the  air  he  breathed 
drew  in  three  guiding  principles, — the  absolute  power  of  tl 
monarch,  the  general  right  of  the  National  Church  to  mana^  i* 
own  internal  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  communion  with  tlil 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  as  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.     To  concilia^ 
these  was  the  problem  of  his  political  action.     Let  us  see  hoir 
he  managed  it. 

If  he  was  the  bishop  after  the  King's  heart,  as  has  been  saiu^i 
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XIV.   was  no  less  the  monarch  after  hi*  heart.     The 
efTrajante  majoste'  of   the    haughtiest    ruler    in    Christendom 
realized   bis  idea  of  the  monarch  as  God's  consecrated  repre- 
lentative  on  earth,  whose  brows  were  wreathed  with  a  theocratic 
ndiancc.     It  made  no  difference  that  Louis  was  a  selfish  egotist, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  sensuality :   '  in  the  royal  character,  even 
UDODg  heathens,'  wrote  Bossuet  in  his  '  Politique,* '  a  holiness  is 
labcrent  which  cannot   be  effaced  by  any  crime/     Nor  did  it 
matter  that  the  government  was  arbitrarjs  wasteful,  and  tyran- 
nical:  *the  Prince/  he  again  wrote,  'is  irresponsible   to  man  ; 
whatever  his  violence,  his  subjects  owe  him  unlimited  obetlience.* 
Loais*s  famous  aphorism,  ^  The  State  ?     I  am  the  State,'  was  a 
filed  article  of  his  bishop*s  creed ;  *  the  entire  State,'  he  declared, 
*is  in  the  Prince;  in  him   is  contained  the  will  of  the  whole 
people :  *  just  as  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  following  the  tradition 
lU  bis  house,  bluntly  told  the  Parliament,  'The  supreme  power 
^Hes  solely  in  my  person  ;  to  me  alone  belongs  the  right  of 
P|Uation,  independently  and  undividedly/     *■  Pile  up,'  exclaims 
BofSQCt,  '  everything  great  and   august ;  behold  a  vast  people 
Concentrated  in  a  single  person  ;  recognize  this  sacred,  paternal, 
%nJ  absolute  power ;  see  the  secret  intelligence  which  governs 
the  entire  body  of  the  State  contained  in  a  single  head  ;  there 
jpq  perceive  the  image  of  God,  there  you  have  the  idea  of  the 
^bI  majesty.     Yes,  God  Himself  has  said,  Ye  are  gods.'     Nor 
PHI  the  claim  of  absolute   power   for   the  monarch  limited  to 
•ecnlar  affairs ;  Bossuet  equally  acquiesced  when  it  was  exercised 
"""  '\e  domain  of  religion.     He  saw  no  wrong  when  Louis  posed 
[the  bishop   of  the  bishops,*  with  a  high  hand  suppressed 
snism,   proscribed   Protestantism,  threw  the  Quietist  con- 
rs  into  prison,  absorbed  the  patronage  of  the  Church  and 
id  his  hand  on  its  revenues,  ordered  the  bishops  about  as  if 
J^  were  mere  servants  of  the  Crown,  imposed  his  own  will  on 
^k  national  s)'nods,  laid  down  the  law  for  the  Pope,  and  even 
Ifced  the  Papal  territory   to  extort  the  bulls  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart.      To  Bossuct^s   mind  all   these   exercises   of  the 
prerogative  were  covered    hy   the   divinity   that  doth  hedge    a 
liiag.     Perhaps  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  he  did  not  him- 
self  scruple  to  invoke  the  most  odious  use  of  the  royal  power  to 
Mforce  his  own  extra-canonical    injunctions.       He    quarrelled 
with  the  dean  and  other  dignitaries  of  his  cathedral,  because 
Jike  tbcir  predecessors  for  centuries  they  wore   purple  cassocks 
intbe  services,  instead  of  the  black  ones  worn  by  the  ordinary 
<^ons  ;  and  finding  himself  unable  by  his  episcopal  authority 
*'>give  effect  to  his  own  preference  for  black,  he  obtained  from 
^  Crown  a  '  lettre  dc  cachet,'  and  armed  with  this  dreaded 

authority 
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authority  to   imprison  or  banish  the  recusants,  he  issued  hit 
prohibition,  and  brought  the  dignitaries  to  their  knees!  * 

Such  was  his  attitude  towards  the  King-;  what  was  it  lowanh 
the  Pope?  This  is  defined  by  the  famous  Four  Articles,  which 
he  himself  drew  up  and  elaborately  defended  as  expressic^r  tbr 
tradition  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  which,  say  the  L'ltn- 
montanes,  clung;  to  him  like  Dcjanira^s  poisoned  shirt  Ui  tiie 
end  o(  his  days.  By  these  Articles  the  Pope  was  reduced  to 
the  position  of  constitutional  President  of  a  ConfederatioD 
National  Churches.  His  pretensions  to  interfere  in  tero| 
and  civil  matters,  to  depose  kings  for  heresy,  and  release 
jecta  from  their  allegiance,  were  explicitly  rejected  ;  he 
pronounced  subject  to  General  Councils,  and  limited  in  bis 
ministrative  functions  by  the  ancient  canons  ;  bis  j»ersonal  ii 
libility,  even  when  speaking  o.r  cathedra^  was  denied,  and 
bulls  and  briefs  were  not  allowed  to  be  of  binding  authorit 
until  they  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Cbi 
Appeals  to  him  in  ecclesiastical  suits  were  only  permissil 
after  the  provincial  courts  had  passed  sentence ;  and  even 
the  jurisdiction  conceded  to  him  did  not  extend  beyond  t\ 
right  to  issue  a  commission  to  re-hear  the  suit  on  the  spot, 
the  case  of  bis  being  dissatisfied  with  the  decision.  Such,  iio( 
the  great  quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pape  Boni 
face  Vin.  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  been 
prevalent  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  France  ;  not  always  indad 
consistently  enforced  or  even  professed,  but  always  ready  lobe  J 
revived,  and  used  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  in  every  collisic 
I>etween  the  Pope  and  the  realm.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  tl 
especial  mission  of  the  French  representatives  was  to  u: 
recognition  of  these  *  liberties/  as  they  were  called,  m 
obtain  enactments  to  restrain  the  prerogatives  claimed  bv 
Pope,  whose  counter-intrigues  were  the  occasion  of  the 
known  sarcasm,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  despatched  from , 
to  Trent  in  the  courier's  bag.  A  contemporary  aneidolc 
worth  repeating  as  an  illustration  of  the  antagonism  bcti 
the  two  parties.  While  one  of  the  French  bishops  was  I 
urging  a  measure  which  would  curtail  a  profitable  branch  of  tc 
Pope's  prerogative,  one  of  the  Italian  prelates  sneeringlv  R^ 
marked,  'This  cock  [//alius]  crows  too  loud:'  whereon  anoil 
of  the  I'Vench  bishops  retorted,  *  Would  that  at  the  crowing 
this  cock  Peter  [the  Pope]  would  repent  and  weep  bittcrb 
Such  then  was  the  floating  Gallican  tradition  which  the  Fo« 
Articles  formally  defined  and  declared,  and  on  this  iroditiofl 
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ftossaet  took  his  stand.  While  prudently  softening  as  much  as 
be  could  the  phraseology  in  which  it  was  expressed,  '  to  avoid 
vounding  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  Romans,'  as  he  himself 
icknowledged  in  a  letter  meant  for  the  Pope's  eye,  he  maintained 
U  dogmatically  with  all  the  resources  of  his  learning,  and 
giounded  upon  it  his  official  attitude  towards  the  Papal  See. 

So  far  his  position  was  a  consistent  one.  When  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  had  been  thus  pared  down,  room  was  left  for  any 
imount  of  ecclesiastical  absolutism  in  the  King.  If  the  National 
Church  chose  to  put  its  neck  under  the  monarch's  foot,  that,  on 
this  theory,  was  its  own  business,  not  the  Pope's.  Since,  on 
the  same  theory.  Papal  bulls  did  not  run  in  the  realm,  and  had 
BO  binding  force  unless  the  National  Church  accepted  them,  the 
monarch  with  the  assent  of  his  bishops  might,  without  breach  of 
CithoHcity,  set  them  at  defiance  and  throw  them  into  the  fire. 
The  Pope,  again,  according  to  the  theory,  being  destitute  of  any 
personal  infallibility,  Louis  was  not  necessarily  sacrilegious 
^lea  he  employed  pressure,  both  moral  and  physical,  to  extort 
-  mm  Rome  such  decisions  as  suited  his  own  policy  ;  the  Pope, 
^coarse,  having  an  equal  right  to  resist,  if  he  judged  it  expe- 
Uent  to  pursue  a  different  course.  So  far,  then,  there  was  no 
Utrinsic  contradiction  in  Bossuet's  position.  He  might  be 
focused  of  sacrificing  the  Church  to  the  State,  but  not  of  going 
ftHmter  to  his  own  view  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  See  of 
Home. 

As  soon,  however,  as  his  third  principle  is  taken  into  account, 
■Us  position  assumes  a  very  diiferent  aspect.  To  the  marrow  he 
^%s  a  Catholic,  according  to  his  understanding  of  Catholicism  ; 
•ftd  that  understanding  involved  a  view  of  the  Papacy  which  is 
"fcdically  inconsistent  with  his  other  principles.  From  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  he  dared  not  recede ;  and  that  tradition 
Mugned  to  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  an  impregnablo 
^Hmdation  for  the  very  autocracy  against  which  Bossuet  so 
Hgorously  protested.  No  Ultramontane  theologian  can  affirm 
ftore  strongly  than  he  did  the  absolutely  unique  character  of  the 
Hftpal  See  as  the  divinely  ordained  centre  of  Catholic  unity, 
^owed  with  the  supernatural  prerogatives  of  indefectibility 
^  supreme  jurisdiction.  But  from  the  moment  this  is  con- 
^ed,  to  assert  the  maxims  of  constitutional  government  is 
fttile.  Constitutional  monarchies  are  the  creation  of  the  national 
^illy  and  by  the  national  will  they  can  be  modified  and  even 
boiished.  But  the  admission  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
•pal  See,  and  of  its  divine  and  inalienable  right  of  supremacy, 
iaces  it  above  the  will  of  the  Church.  However  Catholic 
liristendom  may  fret  and  fume  under  its  despotism,  the  Pope, 
VoL  157.— iVb.  314,  T  like 
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like  Xfarshal  MacMahon,  can  say,  *  Here  I  am,  and  1 
remain/  Even  the  deposing  power  of  General  Couacilsj 
be  no  effectual  remedy;  supposing  that  individual  Popes) 
be  removed,  the  Papacy  itself  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  j 
has  only  to  persist  in  assorting-  its  autocnirv,  to  force  the  {J 
at  last  into  submission.  This,  then,  was  the  inherent  wei 
of  Bussuet's  position,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  itsel 
illogical.  It  yielded  to  the  Pope  so  much,  that  it  was  boi 
yield  him  more.  Ultramontanism  is  coherent  with  itsttl 
so  is  Anglicanism  ;  the  one  being  the  legitimate  develoj 
of  the  great  initial  assumption,  the  other  consistently  del 
that  assumption  altogether.  But  between  Ultramontane  \ 
tudc  and  Anglican  independence  the  Gallican  liberties  w( 
illogical  halting-place ;  they  admitted  the  assumption^ 
refused  its  consequences.  The  hybrid  system,  to  the  supri 
which  Bossuet  devoted  his  statesmanship,  has  accoii: 
perished  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  brand  of  hcrel 
been  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Vatican,  and  within  the 
Obedience  of  Rome  Ultramontanism  has  triumphed  and' 
supreme. 

In  summing  up  now  our  examination  of  Bossuet's  chl 
and  claims,  wc  would  for  a  moment  place  bv  his  side  hil 
contemporary  Pascal,  whose  birth  preceded  Bossuet*s  bj 
four  years.  In  popular  repute  the  two  names  are  justly  1 
ated  together,  as  twin  glories  of  the  Gallican  Church  I 
seventeenth  century  ;  yet  no  two  men  of  first-rate  intelled 
of  the  same  age,  country,  and  faith,  ever  offered  a  more  t 
contrast.  It  was  not  merely  in  external  circumstances  i 
professional  vocation  that  the  difference  was  roote<l.  I 
not  that  to  the  one  it  was  only  given  to  live  a  short  1 
retirement  and  self-repression,  weighed  down  by  the  d 
which  carried  him  off  in  his  prime;  while  of  the  o 
years  were  long  and  fruitful,  spent  in  the  glare  of  pu 
and  crowded  w^ith  affairs  of  more  than  national  conce 
was  it  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  one  received  but 
recognition,  while  the  other  was  borne  to  his  grave  inuoj 
honour,  as  the  bulwark  and  oracle  of  his  country's  Q 
Deeper  still  lay  the  difference,  in  the  texture  of  the  id 
itself,  in  the  capacity  and  bent  of  the  spiritual  faculty.  % 
which  tries  all  things,  has  attested  the  fundamental  chars 
the  difference  by  this  token,  that  of  Pascal  words  I 
which  still  speak  with  undiminished  force  to  the  heartsj 
men:  but  of  the  voluminous  works  of  Bossuet,  mighty  |i 
were  in  their  day,  no  one  now  takes  practical  account,  4 
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to  gatb<?r  materials  for  history,  or  illustrations  for  a 

itise  on  rhetoric. 

To  Bossuet*s  genius,  then,  wc  are  unable  to  attribute  that 

peculiar    and    highest    quality    which     fjives     immortality    to 

l^ioaght.     Rut   short  of  that,   there  can    he  no  question  of  its 

^Binent  force  and  breadth  within  the  limits  of  the  affairs  and 

^^ratentions   of  his  own   generation.      \o  scholar   of  his  time 

pMicssed  a    profounder    patristic  learning,  or  was   capable  of 

wielding    it    in    controversy    with    more    crushing   effect.     No 

urator  had  at  command  a  more  superb  and  imposing  rhetoric. 

fo  writer  could  sweep  over  and  gather  up  a  subject  in  a  more 

liy  and    trenchant    style.      Scarcely   an  exception   nceii  be 

taken  to  the   splendid   eulogium  pronounced  upon  him,  seven 

after  his  death,  by  Massillon,  when  preaching  the  funeral 

rmon  for  the  Dauphin,  who  had  bce[i  Bossuet's  pupil. 

|*Aiiian  of  vast  and  felicitous  gonitiB,  and  of  that  candour  wliich 
ITS  belongs  to  great  souls  and  to  minds  of  the  highest  rank ; 
WDumeat  of  the  ci)i6copate,  of  whom  the  clergy  of  Fmncfl  will  to 
end  of  time  hu  proud  ;  a  bishop  in  thu  midst  of  the  ruyal  court ; 
possessor  of  every  talcut,  and  the  ninster  of  all  knowledge;  the 
^l6  of  all  the  CInirchcH,  and  tho  terror  of  all  the  sectaries ;  the 

ilhor  of  tho  sevcutccrith  ccutnry,  who  lacked  nothing  bat  to  have 
bom  in  the  primitive  af^e,  to  have  been  tho  light  of  Comicils 

icl  the  soul  i:if  assembled  Fatbers;  to  have  dictated  canons,  and 
prtiided  at  Nicroa  and  Kiiliosus/ 

True,  we  admit,  yet  not  the   whole  truth.     A  later  fellow 

)unlr}Tnan,   of  keener  critical  insight  than  the  French  Chry- 

ilom.  has  sketched  Bossuet  at  a  stroke,  in   a  simile  which 

ipplles    what    is    wanting   to    make    the   portrait    completely 

ftuthlul.     *  Bossuet,'  says  Sainte-Beuve,  '  is  like  a  majestic  ship, 

Greeting  under  a  cloud  of  canvas  over  the  surface  of  the  waters, 

It  which  the  fiercest  storms,  though  they  plunge  it  down  into 

ihe  abysses,  or  toss  it  aloft  to  the  skies,  can  never  drive  into  any 

"leiplorcd  ocean,  or  enable  to  discover  any  new  land.'     It  was 

precisely  this  incapacity  for  seeing  beyond  the  limits  of  familiar 

iilftai   and    established    beliefs,   this  invincible   repugnance  to 

noveliv  and  development,  this   imperious   and   resolute  immo- 

''ilily   of   thought,    which    has   cost    Bossuet    the    seat    among 

^He  immortals  fondly  claimed  for  him  by  his  admiring  contem- 

jwrwies.     The  horizon  within  which  his  intellect  moved,  with 

fcJBajettic   step   and  eagle  gaze,   was   but  the   narrow   boundary 

pfcumscribing  the  doctrines  and   conceptions  which  authority 

W  sanctioned  and  age  had  rendered  venerable.     Here  was  his 

^aiiie  world,  and  within   it   he   ruled  supreme.     But  beyond 

b  T  2  that 
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that  horizon  the  universe  was  a  blank  to  him.  The  anioar 
research,  tlie  enthusiasm  of  progress,  the  reaching  out  of 
unsatisfied  soul  towards  mysteries  that  are  felt  rather  than 
discerned,  had  no  place  in  his  mental  constitution.  His  intel- 
lect had  none  of  the  spring,  the  restlessness,  the  hope,  of  youth. 
Invention,  discovery,  conquest  of  new  realms  of  knowledgp, 
had  no  allurement  for  him.  He  was  born  old,  with  t)t% 
turned  back  to  the  past.  Amidst  the  rising  ferment  of  ncB" 
ideas,  and  the  early  struggles  of  aspiring  spirits  to  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge,  and  open  new  vistas  inm 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  his  chosen  part  was  to  stand  imino- 
vable,  defying  innovation,  sceptical  of  advance,  acknowledging 
no  guide  but  authority  and  tradition,  satisfied,  as  Sismondi 
says,  with  the  principle,  'Yesterday  such  was  the  belief,  heocf 
to-day  it  must  be  the  same.*  But  if  he  stood  haughtily  sel^- 
centred,  in  superb  disdain  of  every  onward  movement,  the 
world  has  gone  on  its  wav  and  left  him  behind.  Hnraan 
intelligence,  in  its  progress,  has  outwitted  him ;  and  tbt? 
penalty,  severe  but  inevitable,  has  been  rigorously  exactwl. 
His  wordy  once  the  oracle  of  a  nation,  has  ceased  to  be  a  living 
force  among  men. 


AnT.   II. — 1.    Tfie    Golden    Chersoime,     By   Isabella  L.  Bin! 

(Mrs.  Bishop).     London,  1883. 
2.   The  Journal  of  a   Lady'i    Travels  round  the    World,    By     ( 
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London,  1883. 


THAT  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Archipelago,  with  all  its  island  worlds,  from  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Polynesian  groups,  down  tc 
the  extremest  glacier-capped  peaks  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
ice-belled  volcanoes  of  Antarctic  desolation,  is  portion  wi'^ 
parcel  of  our  own  destined  inheritance,  as  a  field  for  Britis'' 
enterprise  and  a  mnrt  for  British  trade,  is  what  must  now  n<* 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  theory,  a  prophecy,  an  anticipation, 
an  actual  fact,  already  half  accomplished,  soon  to  be  entirely 
This  truth,  long  since  apprehended  by  navigators  and  coloni 
at  first  vaguely,  then  with  increasing  distinctness  of  outline, 
indeed  hitherto  found  but  imperfect  acceptance  in  the  Ihhu^ 
staying  English  mind,  by  which  it  has  been  either  neglectfully' 
disregarded,  or  viewed  with  somewhat  of  suspicion,  or  evei* 
dislike.  Now  at  last  boldly  formulated  in  Ministerial  earsbf 
the  manifesto  of  the  great  Sydney  Conference  a  few  month* 
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uDoe,  it  has  crystallized  into  an  axiom,  henceforth  to  be  accepted, 
welcome  or  unwelcome,   not  by  ourselves  only,  but  by  all  the 

Ionizers  whatever  of  the  civilized  world,  Old  or  New.  We 
Bar,  if  we  choose,  regret  it  ;  we  inay,  in  company  with  tbe 
pieudo-philanthropists,  decry  it,  protest  against  it ;  we  cannot 
disclaim  nor  abolish  its  reality,  fast  growing  into  complete 
accomplishment. 

Sach  considerations  as  these  create  a  neir  interest  in  the  vast 
and  fftir  archipelago,  which  links  south-eastern  Asia  with  our 
own  Australasian  Colonies.  The  shores  and  islands,  which 
ibrmed  the  furthest  limit  of  ancient  geography,  have  now 
oine,  in  the  course  of  modem  enterprise,  a  chief  gateway  to 

,e  Pacific.  Nor  is  their  interest  less  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
ied  beauty.  Artist,  naturalist,  ethnologist,  lover  of  scenery, 
r  of  science,  the  searcher  after  knowledge,  the  pursuer  after 
mere  pleasure,  have  each  and  all  ample  space  and  marge  enough 
in  this  fairy  region.  Earth  has  no  lovelier  panorama  to  display, 
no  realm  more  favoured  with  her  choicest  gifts,  none  more 
lovclv  to  sight,  mure  precious  to  the  having.  Land  and  sea, 
(^iimate  and  sky,  all  unite  to  charm;  human  nature  itself, 
flawed  and  incomplete  as  it  everywhere  is,  here  wears  a  gentler 
and  almost  attractive  aspect ;  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  Golden 
Hegioa  of  the  Earth. 

Two   ladies,    each    a    writer  of   well-earned    fame    both   for 

•cctiracy  of  delineation  and   brilliancy  of  local  colouring,  have 

done  their   best,  in   the   works    the    titles  of  which  head   this 

i^ftide,    to    make    us    in     some    measure    familiar    with    these 

'1^'urtunate  Islands'  of  the  East;  Miss  Bird,  now  Mrs.  Bishop, 

f'T  tbe  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Mrs.  Bridges  for  the  wonderful, 

*nd  in  some  respects  unique,  island  of  Java.      If  their  writings 

^  tupplemented,  as  they  should  be,  by  Mr.  Burbidge's  valuable 

rbfltmore  specialislic  '  Gardens  of  the  Sun,*  a  work   principally 

pncemcd  with  the  varied  flora  of  Borneo,  and  by  the  older  and 

pore   substantial   researches   of   Mr.    A.   Wallace,  co-cxtensive 

|Wtb  the   totality  of  the  Southern   Malayan  Archipelago  from 

Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  and  lastly  by  those  of  Mr.  F.  Jagor  in 

*'>e  Philippines,  an  idea — faint  and  incomplete,  doubtless,  as  all 

P>ok-derived  ideas  of  places  and  men  necessarily  are,  yet  sufii- 

Bf^ntly  correct  in  the  main — ^may  be  formed  even  by  the  lireside 

Pn^Uihman  of  these  Equatorial  Portals  of  the  Pacific. 

True,  no  pages  read,  no  pictures  or  photographs  studied,  can 
adequately  image  fortli  to  the  mind  that  beauty  of  landscape 
Wnd  detail,  compared  with  the  reality  of  which  Spenser's  fancied 
IBowcr  of  Bliss '  would  show  as  a  rough-grown  shrubbery, 
I  Yet 
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Yet  we  will,  at  whatever  risk  of  failure,  ourselves  attempt 
task  of  description,  and  pass  in   review  the  principal  lands 
waters  that  combine  to  make  up  this  wonderlul  landscape  fr( 
west  to  east ;  in  hopes  thus  also  to  convey,  if  only  incidentallj 
some  notion  of  the  degree  in  which  British  energy  has  alreadj 
impressed  its  own  peculiar  mark  on  those  regions,  and  ol  tl 
possession  which  destiny  seems  to  reserve  to  our  national  fla<; 
on  the  Malayan  coasts  and  in  the  China  Sea.     In  doing  tl 
wc  will,  for  the  lands  of   their  special  experience,  avail  oa 
selves  so  far  as  may  be  of   our  authoresses'    companionship^ 
while  regretting  that  the  limitations  of  their  tours  must  needi 
deprive   us  of  their   pleasant   society  somewhat  early  in 
survey. 

To   the  voyager  East  ward- bound,  whose  latest  lanJ-borijoOi 
showed  the  fading  outlines  of  Ceylon  or  the  low  sameness  of  the 
Coromandcl  coast,  the  first  glimpses  of  the  Alalayan  Peninsula 
and  the  island  of  IVnang  open  out  a  wholly  new  world.    No| 
only  do  the  peaked  hills  and  wooded  shores  of  Malaysia  displ&y# 
in  their  rapid  and  infinite  variety  of  outline  and   colouring,  » 
brilliancy  unknown  to  the  dusky  uniformities  of  Hindoostan ;  bm 
a  livelier  air,  a  purer  sky,  a  calmer  sea,  announce  a  happici 
climate,  a  more  favoured  region,  than  the  one  left  behind,     fbc 
vegetation  too,  in  all  its  ceaseless  diversity  of  growth,  leaf,  awl 
ilower,  of   pillared    forest-tree,  clustering  orchid,   and   deli< 
fern,  justifies  the  predilection  of  the  botanist;   while  the  bri| 
birds  of  infinite  modifications  in  shape  and  hue,  cultninatii 
in  the  unrivalled  birds  of  paradise,  and  the  metallic  splendot 
of  huge  butterflies  and  burnished  insects  of  myriad  form,  attract 
the  naturalist.     More  noteworthy,  however,  than  all  the  rest  if 
the  difference  of  thai  which,  as  the  Arab  proverb  has  it,  tnilj 
constitutes  a  country,  namely  the  inhabitants.     Very  new  ^ '^I^H 
voyager  from  the  West  are  the  snarms  of  yellow-complexIonedJH 
long-haired,  smooth-skinned,  strongly-built  Chinese  boatmen  of 
coolies,  who  in  quaint  *  Sampans,* — broad,  spoon-like,  shallow. 
sharp-prowed  boats,  good  alike  for  draught  and  speed, — gather 
round  the  yet  scarcely  anchored  ship ;  in  number  at  Icist  a  liaui 
in  vigour  and  activity  a  much  larger  quota,  of  the  floating  harbour- 
life.     New  also  are  the  Malay  shore-boats,  with  their  composed, 
silent,  smooth-faced,  ruddy-brown-skinncd  crews,  not  very  e*?^ 
after  gain,  certainly  indifferent  to  loss  of  time  or  even  labour. 
Great  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  these  rowing  or  sailing- 
boats,  and  our  old  Indian  acquaintances,  not  unrepresented  evefi 
here,  of  the  'catamaran'  model,  long  black  boats,  outrigptTP^'' 
and  manned,  as  one  might  think,  by  a  lot  of  overgrown  blnf> 
spiders,  so  long,  so  lank,  so  'laidlie'  are  the  crew,  as  *>"' 
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and  gesticulation  they  crowd  about  the  newly-arrived 
r.  Lastly,  European-built  craft  of  every  calibre  and  rig, 
or  sail,  of  every  European  merchant-service,  the  Russian 
ks  alone  unrepresented,  arc  nothing  new,  except  for  their 
crowding,  continual  movement,  and  trul^'  cosmopolitan 
r  of  ownership  and  flag,  amonj^  which  again  the  yellow 
i-ensign  of  China  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
it  is  on  quitting  our  watery  station  for  the  well-ordered 
and  busy  streets  beyond  that  we  may  best  observe  the 
nge  medley  of  human  components,  much  the  same  essen- 
r.  though  with  some  local  differences  of  proportion  and 
throughout  the  entire  Western  and  Central  Archipelago, 
akes  up  the  population  and  life  of  these  regions.  And 
Lough  sometimes  more  rarely  in  number,  everywhere  and 
I  in  importance,  arc  the  Chinese  colonists  ;  who  have  of 
ssamed  a  position,  not  merely  of  predominance  over  all 
competitors,  indigenous  or  foreign,  but  of  actual  rivalry 
European  lords  of  trade  themselves,  even  the  British  ; 
it  is  under  the  singular  liberality  of  British  rule  that  the 
ng  energy,  the  untiring  diligence,  the  intelligent  perse- 
of  the  Chinese,  have  attaine<l  their  fullest  development, 
this  the  principal  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarities 
Chinese  character  itself:  at  once  the  surest,  the  easiest, 
e  most  profitable  one  of  all  others  to  deal  with  by  a  just, 
nd  liberal  administration.  To  a  physical  strength  and 
ce,  proof  against  the  enervating  influences  of  a  tropical 
le ;  to  an  intellectual  energy  and  perseverance,  not  to  be 
by  difficulty,  nor  baflled  by  the  antipathies  of  hostile 
ice  or  the  thwartings  of  almost  prohibitive  legislations  ; 
acutcness  and  skill  adapting  itself  alike  to  the  highest  as 
lowest  occupation,  penetrating  everywhere,  everywhere 
)riating  each  vacant  berth  or  creating  new  ones,  the 
e  have  added  three  special  characteristics,  by  the  union 
ch  is  laid  the  deepest,  the  surest  foundation  of  lasting 
;.  The  first,  thai  no  race  of  men,  after  all  necessary 
^nce  made  for  individual  exceptions  and  rascaldoms,  has 
roughly  understood,  so  consistently  practised,  the  doctrine 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  true  dealing  more  profitable 
narery.  The  second  is,  that  of  all  Asiatics,  from  the 
torus  to  the  far  Eastern  sea,  they  have  best  appreciated. 
Consistently  exemplified,  whatever  can  rightly  be  called 
y'  in  precept  and  practice,  as  opposed  to  *  brutal '  on  the 
md  and  to  'effete'  on  the  other.  Jiut  the  third,  and 
lotable  characteristic  of  these  men,  is  their  almost  instinc- 
ndency  to  self-organization,  and  their  capacity  for  it,  with 
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its  direct  consequences  of  mutual  [assistance,  support,  and  pi^ 
serration. 

Under  the  shelter  of  British  law  and  justice,  more  even  tba 
elsewhere,  these  '  Celestials '  have  so  multiplied  in  nnmben, « 
pushed  forward  in  action  throughout  Malaysia,  that  their  pI^ 
eminence,  most  marked,  as  is  natural  with  an  essentially  com- 
mercial race,  in  the  ports  and  along  the  sea-hoard,  is  scsicdj 
less  absolute  inland,  wherever  mines  have  to  be  worked,  net 
forms  of  agriculture  or  planting  introduced,  or  factories  erected 
and    put   to   use.      As  '  working   engineer,   superintendent  (V 
labourer  of  land,  handicraftsman,  carpenter,  upholsterer,  tailor, 
builder,  mason,  butcher,  baker,  and  so  on   through  all  occfr 
pations  where  bodily  strength    and   manual  skill  have  to  be 
combined  with  intelligence,  the  Chinaman  has,  in  East  Asia  it 
least,  no  equal ;  without  him  not  one  of  these  occupations  bst 
would  come  to  a  woeful  standstill  throughout  Malaysia.     Wone 
oflF  yet  in  his  absence  would  the  European  settler  be  for  hoM^ 
servants,  gardeners,  cooks,  writers,  copyists,  accountants,  and 
the  rest.     Chinese  too  are  the  best  washermen,  coachmen,  and 
grooms,  though  not  without  Hindoo  competitors  in  the  fizs^ 
Malay  in  the  two  last  of  these  avocations.     And,  by  a  neceini7 
consequence,  wherever   the  British   flag  announces  protectioft 
and    even-handed  justice   to   all,    the   resident    population  U| 
numerically  taken,  generally  half,  often  more  than  half  Chinese; 
in   importance    and  wealth  three-fourths  would   be  nearer  the 
mark.     Lastly — and  it  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  importance- 
the    Chinaman    habitually    shows    himself   much    more  trnlj 
•  liberal,'  or,  if  you  will,  less  narrow-mindedly  conservative,  thtt 
the  average  European,  in  respect  of  intermarriage  with  ihost 
amongst  whom  he  comes  to   reside   as   colonist.      While  the 
European,  and  especially  the  British  or  German  settler,  almoit 
invariably  refuses  the  honour,  or  more  truly  the  justice,  of 
marriage  to  the  '  native '  woman  his  partner,  and  by  so  doing 
condemns  their  joint  offspring  to  the  discredit  of  bastardy,  ^ 
all   the  disadvantages  in   life  consequent  on  that  stigma,  tw 
Chinaman  at  once   and  frankly  raises  his  Malay,  Siamese, « 
Cambodian  helpmate  to  the  full  rank  of  wife,  treats  and  honoofl 
her  as  such,  and  bestows  on  her  children  every  advantage  tbtf 
acknowledged  legitimacy,  backed  by  strong  parental  affectioHi 
can   confer.     To    this   procedure    must   be   in    great  measW* 
attributed  both  the  widespread  influence  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
lands   of   their   colonization,   and   the   rapid   growth  of  their 
colonies    themselves  ;     the    Chinese    element    predominatiflf 
almost  always  in  intermarriage,  both  physically  and  nicntali.T» 
over  the  other,  and  even  tending  to  absorb  it  altogether;  sfb** 
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liltlren,  a  few  unlucky  good-for-nothings  excepted,  adopt 
ixXy  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  paternal  fashions  of  dress, 
i,  habitation,  and  so  on  ;    merging  every  other  antecedent  in 

Sternal  nationality. 
ving  now    the   Chinese,  we   turn    to   the   race,  prior   in 
ight,  though   only  second   in    importance  throughout  the 
pelago  from  Ponang  to  Manila,  the  Malay  ;  a  race  prac- 
illy,  if  not  strictly  and  absolutely,  indigenous  to  the  region, 
1  furnishing  two-thirds  at  least  of  its  'coloured'  inhabitants, 
re   we  find   a    generic    similarity  in   essentials,   shaded   ofl', 
rcr,   into  marked  local  diversities  of  body  and  mind,  of 
and    relijjion.       Firstly,    we    have    the    Malays    proper, 
speak,    that    is    the    inhabitants    of    the    Malay    Penin- 
ithe  Golden  Chersonese  of  Ptolemy  and  Miss  Bird  ;  those 
of  Sumatra,  and,  in  a  large  majority,  those  of  the  sea- 
of   Borneo,   and   of  many  among  the   adjacent  islands, 
these  are,  almost  without  exception,   Mahometans,     Next 
liese,  Vut  greatly  outnumbering  them,  are  the  Dyak  Malays, 
I  other  semi-savage   inhabitants  of  inner    Borneo,   Celclws, 
I  other  islands,  east  and   south,  besides  the  Javanese,  who 
ne  muster  near  four-and-twenty  millions,  the  natives  of  the 
At  Philippine  group,  misnamed  *  Indians,'  and,  in  genera), 
various  sub-tribes,  Sasaks,  Bugis,  Bantaks,  Cajelis,  and  a 
re  or  two  more,  who  tenant  the  entire  Malayan  Archipclngo, 
to   its    i^ipuan    or    Xew    Guinea    verge.      Among    these, 
ilays  of  ethnology  though   not  always  of  popular  designation, 
Javanese,  and  many  of  the  coast-tlwellers  everywhere,  are, 
Iv   enough,   Mahometans;   the    Philippine  *  Indians,'  three- 
rilis  Christian  ;    the  Sooloo,  and  other  piratical   sea-sharks, 
liometan ;    the    rest   'Pagans,'    so   far   as    a    religion   which 
ms  restricted   to   very  simple  propitiatory  rites,  offered   for 
most  part  lo  local  'powers,'  *  spirits,'  or  deceased  ancestors, 
with     no    definite     mythology,     creed,    hierarchy,    sacred 
iings,  or  even  temples,  may  be  stigmatized  by  the  name  ol 
pinism.    But  all,  however  diversified  by  discrepancies,  some- 
les  strongly  marked,  oftener  slight,  of  features,  complexion, 
le,  dialect,  or  habit,  are  essentially  the  same,  true  branches 
the  one  Malayan  stock,  itself  an  offshoot,  however  modified 

tne,   climate,   and  circumstances,  of  the    great   Mongolo- 
ian  tree. 
P'fw  travellers  of  our  own  time,  certainly  no  sane  European 

Knt  in  Malaysia,  will  now  endorse  the  antiquated  though 
|r  diflused  estimate  of  the  Malay  character,  as  judged  by 
^^tors  antl  adventurers  of  old  times  among  these  seas ; 
!D  whose  acquaintauce  with  the  *  natives '  was  almost  ex- 
"^  clusively 
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clusively  limited  to  the  mongrel  crews  of  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  and  Malay  admixture,  whose  piratical  savagery 
left  its  bloody  record  on  more  than  one  strait  or  island  in 
the  Archipelago.  Hence  too  the  stereotyped  epithets  oi 
'treacherous,'  *  bloodthirsty,'  and  the  like ;  most  absurd  if 
applied  to  the  Malay  of  current  fact  and  daily  life.  On  tlie 
contrary,  in  describing  the  Malays — the  average,  of  course — si 
'gentle,  honest,  honourable,'  and  so  forth.  Miss  Birti  does  but 
confirm  the  verdict  already  pronounced  by  Wallace,  St.  John, 
Rajah  Brooke,  and  every  other  well-informed  and  judicious 
observer  of  these  countries.  Courtesy  solidly  bused  on  self- 
respect,  and  on  respect  for  others,  is  the  distinctive  tiotc  flf 
Malay  demeanour,  whether  among  themselves  or  towarfi 
strangers ;  their  general  manner,  though  with  no  trace  of 
sullenness  about  it,  is  reserved,  taciturn,  averse  from  pnicticsl 
jokes  and  horse-play,  but  calm,  contented,  and  even  cheeiful. 
Their  intellect  is  uninventive,  and  is  best  describe*!  as  small 
but  wcH-balanccd,  clear  within  its  somewhat  narrow  range 
of  view,  but  unreceptivc,  except  gradually  and  little  br 
little;  their  memory  singularly  retentive,  alike  for  good 
and  ill,  for  gratitude  and  for  revenge  ;  their  sensitiveness  on 
points  of  honour,  exceeding  that  not  ov\\\  of  most  EuropoanSi 
but  even  of  the  Japanese.  Fishing,  and  small-craft  carryinjT 
trade  along  the  coast,  and  agriculture,  chiefly  rice-plaDting* 
in  the  uplands,  hunting,  after  a  fashion,  gardening,  tujil 
metallurgy,  are  their  favourite  pursuits;  in  mechanics  tbcj  ai* 
nowhere,  in  trade  and  business  they  rarely  rise  abore  mere 
pedlary  or  desk-clerkship  j  as  watchmen  and  grooms  thev  rank 
with  the  first,  which  is  not  saying  much,  among  East  Asiatin 
As  a  nationality  they  hold  their  own,  and,  under  whatever  nilt 
or  supremacy,  are  likely  to  bold  it ;  and  their  advance  in 
prosperity  and  culture,  though  slow,  is  real  and  steady.  Tb«f 
greatest  disadvantage  consists  in  their  too  frequent  adoptloQ  of 
Islam  ;  a  system  of  all  others  most  adverse  to  human  wellare, 
most  blighting  to  culture,  art,  ami  whatever  makes  life  woi;li 
the  living.  Though  of  comparatively  recent  introducdoa 
among  the  Malays,  its  venom  has  already  in  many  dislriciSj 
though  happily  not  in  all,  penetrated  below  the  surface,  hardm- 
ing  their  chiefships  into  tyrannies,  and  palsying  the  population 
into  premature  decrepitude,  with  little  hope  of  rejuvenescence 
and  recovery. 

A  few  of  the  wealthier  Malays,  at  the  head  of  whom  figure* 
our  jiToiifiiy  the  Maharajah  of  Johore,  have  to  a  certain  extent 
adopted  European  customs  and  ways,  with  questionable  advan- 
tage.     But  far  the   greater  number   remain    faithful    to  tbcir 
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Ostional  dress,  one  of  singular  elegance  and  decency,  to  their 

National    house-arcUitecture,    simple,    commodious,    and    well- 

idapted  to  the  climate   and   surroundings,  and    to  their  other 

iwstral  usages,  of  which,  though  on  a-sthetic  grounds  merely, 

ie  habit  of  betel-chewing  may   be  considered  objectionable. 

Imenable  to  law  and  government,  cautious,  conservative,  me- 

ical,  and,  when  not  over-weighted  by  the  Islamitic  incubus, 

inably   progressive,  they  form   a   good,   if  somewhat   thin, 

ibstnvtum   for  trade  and   labour,  not  out  of  keeping  witli  their 

[uaturial  inheritance  of  calm  seas  and  monotonous  fertility  of 

Other  components  are  not  wanting  to  the  many  figure-groups 
t  give  life  and  diversity  to  the  terraqueous  landscape  ;  ty]>e3 
nationalities  less  dominantly  represented,  yet  each  with  its 
n  significance  and  interest. 

Most  widely  diffused  among  the  business-centres  of  the 
hipelago,  are  the  *  Bombay '  merchants,  so  called  because 
ives  for  the  most  part  of  Western  Hindoostan  and  of  the 
n  of  Sural,  near  Bombay,  in  particular ;  though  not  rarely 
iling  from  Lower  Bengal  and  Orissa.  Shifty  and  litigious, 
merchants,  half  stock-brokers,  three-parts  usurers,  and 
wholly  liars,  they  play  a  prominent,  though  rarely  a  respectable 
part  in  the  trading  ventures  of  the  great  Malayan  market.  Their 
decidedly  intelligent,  often  handsome  features,  their  voluminous 
ttkuslin  turbans,  and  gay,  if  somewhat  flimsy,  robes,  put  them 
to  marked  opposition  to  the  prevalent  plainness  of  Chinese  or 
Malay  faces  and  simplicity  of  costume;  their  characteristics, 
ilellectual  and  moral,  afford  an  even  strtingcr  contrast. 
More  gorgeous  yet  in  apparel,  and  announced  from  a  distance 
•like  by  the  precursive  odours  of  musk,  their  favourite  perfume, 
*n<l  by  the  glitter  of  brass-gold  thread  and  imitative  brilliants,  are 
tac  *Arab'  merchants;  very  crows  in  peacock  feathers,  sallow, 
^tuky,  lean,  rapacious-looking  fellows,  the  scum  of  the  Yemen 
^kftzaars,  mongrels  by  race,  pretentious,  grasping,  unscrupulous, 
*«id  fanatical  to  boot ;  an  evil  and  occasionally  a  dangerous 
*tifluence  among  the  Mahometan  Malays.  .Sumatra  is  their 
&reat  muster-point;  but  the  Sooloo  islands  and  wherever  else 
piracy  was,  or  yet  is,  the  order  of  the  day,  are  their  favourite 
^^ntres. 

Of  ilie  Europeans,  indwellers  or  sojourners  in  Malaysia,  from 
^*»e  ambiguous  Portuguese  up  to  the  exclusive  Briton,  we  need 
'^ot  here  speak  at  length.  V'ew  in  actual  numbers,  and  much 
**lore  apparent  in  their  effects  than  in  their  persons,  their 
l^resence,  but  for  occasional  white  forts,  tall  flag-staffs,  and 
^liowy  residences,  would  be  on  shore  almost  unmarkrd  ;  though 
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in  ihe  sea-vlenr  of  our  panorama  their  ships,  and  above  &11 1 
steamers,  would  be  prominent  everywhere. 

Such  are  the  principal,  lliough  hy  no  means  the  oniric 
in    the    liic    drama    ol    the    Malaysian    stage.      We   will 
resume  our  survey  of  the  stage  itsell'. 

Of  all  the  harbours  on  the  western  side  of  the  Malaj  P 
sula,  none  is  so  pleasant  in  aspect,  so  happy  in  climate,  ts 
narrow  sea-channel  between  island  and  mainland  that  forms 
harbour  of  Fenang.  it  is  a  kind  of  Equatorial  Dardancllei, 
with  much  loftier  and  more  varied  outline  of  heights  on  « 
band  than  the  Hellespontic ;  densely  wootleil  too  with  all 
glossy  large-leaved  diversity  of  tropical  growth,  from  the  fi 
of  betel-palm,  cocoanut,  and  palmetto,  along  the  glis' 
beach,  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  jagged  peaks  3000  feet  a 
while  in  front  sparkles  the  calm  of  a  lake-like  sea.  If  we 
the  town  itself,  by  name  (ieorgetown,  and  capital  of  the  \ 
and  adjacent  district,  we  shall  find  it  a  fair  sample  of  a 
pe.an  settlement  in  the  tropical  East,  or,  it  might  be  more  col 
to  say,  of  a  European  nucleus,  giving  consistency  and  cha 
to  an  Asiatic  settlement  which  has  grown  up  around  it. 
ately  taken,  the  white-plastcrcd  or  bamboo-constructe<l  dwe 
houses  are,  in  a  great  majority,  Chinese,  Malay,  or  Hindiio 
are  also  the  shed-like  mosques,  or  brick-built  temple-shrine*— 
very  gay  in  colour  and  quaint  in  outline  and  detail  an?  some  o( 
the  latter — jotted  along  the  streets  or  about  the  gardens;  bm 
the  trim  neatness  of  the  well-metalled  roads,  the  symmctna 
the  streets,  the  cleanly  and  well-aired  market-places,  the  lildt 
fort,  the  Council  House,  the  Gaol,  and,  at  intervals,  one  cf 
more  of  those  delightful  residences  in  which  whoever  has  <)nf» 
dwelt,  will  long  and  regretfully  remember  when  prisoned  intltf| 
heavy  discomfort  of  an  ordinary  English  house,  while  l*i 
contrasts  its  narrow  stair-flights  and  cell-like  rooms  with  thi 
cheerful  verandas,  the  wide  spaciousness,  and  the  easy  frewloB 
of  the  Anglo-Indian,  no  less  than  of  the  West-Indian  '  bun^alo* 
— all  these  attest  British  presence  and  British  rule,  the  rule  4 
law,  the  shelter  of  justice,  the  assurance  of  thriving  peace. 

But  if,  escaping  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  town, « 
ilrive  out  to  visit  the  country  beyond,  we  first  pass  the  Wt 
often  two  or  three  miles  in  depth,  of  gardens  and  orchard  pltW? 
a  mingled  undergrowth  of  orange-trees,  mangostecn,  pomi»K 
banana,  and  fifty  more  delicious  fruits,  unknown  to  less  favouir^ 
lands,  intermingled  with  gourds,  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  vaitt*i 
and  many  other  succulent  but  somewhat  vapid  vegetables,  ovfl* 
shadowed  by  betel-palms,  cocoanut,  jack-trees,  bread-fruit,  an*li 
loftiest  in  height  as  unrivalled  in  excellence  of  flavoured  fruit, 
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ro^  (lurian.     Entering  the  jungle  beyond,  we  find  ourselves 

a  region  of  beautiful  and  luxuriant  life,  compared  with  which 

•vion  is  sterile,  and. Brazil  or  Guiana  barren.     Description  of 

ICF)'  is  Miss  Bird's  'forte;*  so   we   will   avail   ourselves  of 

^oat  she   tells   us  regarding    bcr  own    visit  to   the  immediate 

Dpj'rlibourhood  of  the  town   of  Malacca,   premising   only  that, 

Wjih   little  local  variation,   the  picture  given   might  serve   for 

almost   any  suburban  scene  in  southern  Siam,  Borneo,  Java,  or 

tbe  Philippines,  and  yt^t  in  plain  fact  falls  short  ol'  the  loveliness 

of  any  of  them  all. 

•As  we  drove  out  of  the  towu  the  honses  became  fewer  and  the 
Jreefl  denser,  with  mosques  hero  and  there  amongst  them ;  and  in  a 
fcv  minutes  we  were  in  the  great  dark  forest  of  coco,  betel,  and  sago-  ' 
p&lms,  awfully  solemn  and  impressive  in  the  hot  stillness  of  the 
ftftf-moon.  These  forests  are  intersected  by  narrow  turbid  streams. 
Up  T.hich  you  can  go  in  a  canoo,  overshadowed  by  the  *' nipah," 
*  sf»i<;ie*  of  stemless  pobn,  of  which  the  poorer  natives  make  their 

'.   and  whoso   niagnificcn t   fronds   are   often   from   twenty   to 

7-two  foel  long.' 

An  endless  entanglement  of  leafage,  undreamed  of  by  Ruskin 
KimseK,  the  delicate  adornment  ol  lace-like  or  gigantic  ferns, 
spreading  palmettos,  exquisitely  graceful  fronds,  some  dark- 
green  in  colour,  some  verging  on  yellow,  of  plumy  bamboo, 
gloisy  orchids,  and  whatever  fantastic  undergrowth  rich  soil, 
cnpious  moisture,  and  steady  warmth  of  air,  can  give  birth  to, 
should  in  description  be  here  inter\voven  into  the  canal  fringe, 
*«id  not  seldom  overarch  the  stream  from  side  to  side.  How 
often  have  we  glided  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  continuous  miles  amid 
«xich  a  labyrinth,  by  sun  and  shade,  from  beauty  to  beauty,  as 
!i  some  exquisite  sonata  of  Mozarfs  had  been  motamor- 
<i  into  living  nature,  and  hearing  into  sensation  and  sight  I 
faat.  to  rejoin  Miss  Bird  ; — 

'Hin  poft  cftn'iage-roftd  passes  tlirrmgh  an  avenue  of  trees  of  great , 

and  a  hngo  spread  of  foliage,  bearing  glorious  yellow  blossoma 

idona  fragrance.     Jungles  of  sngar-cano  often  form  the  foro- 

1  nf  deut^e  mofses  of  palms,  tlien  a  tangle  of  }>ini>apples,  thou 

of  limes,  knotted  au<l  tangled,  with  stems  liku  groat  cables, 

I  blossoms  as  largo  as  breakfust  caps.     The  huge  trees  which 

:   the  road  have  their  tniuks  aud  branches  nearly  hidden  by 

\A  and  epiphytes,  chiefly  that  lovely  and  delicate  one  whose 

s  to  a  hovering  dovo  has  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  **  Flower 

Holy  Ghost,"  an  orchid  that  lives  but  for  a  day,  but  in  its 

kriof  life  fills  the  air  with  fraganco.     Then  the  trees  change;  the 

Leg  tresses  of  an  autumn  flowering  orchid  fall  from  their  branches 

Wer  tbo  road  ;  dead  trees  appear  transformed  into  living  beauty  by 

iDtdtitudes  of  ferns,  among  which  the  dark-groen  shining  fronds  of 

the 
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the  Asplrninm  mdita '  [we  trust  Miss  Bird  is  well  assured  in 
scientilic  nomcncltittiro],  *  mcaRoring  fmir  feet  in  lenjjfth,  ospeciillf 
deliglit  tlio  cyo  :  Lugo  tniuuriuds  uud  luiiuosa  add  their  ftatbnf 
foliage ;  tho  baunnti  mifolds  its  gigantic  loaves  ubovo  its  goldeo  fruit; 
clomps  of  arecA  palms,  with  their  slender  orrowy-stroit  tihafl«,  mtb 
the  ooco-palma  luck  like  clumsy  giants ;  the  gatta-pcrcha,  io4ii- 
mbber,  and  other  varieties  of  firus,  increase  the  forest  gloom  bytiw 
brown  velvety  undersides  of  their  shining  dark-grccu  foliage;  tbes 
oomoa  tho  cosbew-nut-troo,  with  its  immense  spread  of  branches  ami 
its  fruit,  an  applo  with  a  nut  below,  and  the  beautiful  l)roft/l-fnii^ 
with  its  green  *'  cantalupc  melons,"  nearly  ripe,  and  the  gig»nt* 
jack-fruit  and  durian,  and  tifty  others,  childreu  of  tropio  heat 
moisture,  iu  all  the  promise  of  perpetual  spring  and  the  fulfihui 
endless  summer,  the  beauty  of  blossom  and  the  bounteousneas  of 
unfailing  fruit-crop,  crowning  them  through  all  tho  year.  At 
foet  is  A  tangle  of  broad  fungi,  volvetty  mosses,  ferns,  trailers,  liJ 
lotus,  roedfif  canos,  rattan,  a  douse  and  lavish  undergrowth/  &c 

A  glimpse  this,  and  no  more,  of  a  Flora  even  yet,  we  belii 
to   a  great  extent  uninvestigated   by  fully-qualified  advent 
unclassified  by  botanical  science.     Nor  arc  the  birds  of  MalaJ 
unworthy  of  its  woods.     For  the  wonderful   '  Birds  of  Pa 
dispersed  throughout  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Archipel:igOjl 
whose  choicest  liabitat  or  metropolis,  so  to  speak,  is  in  the 
islands,  off  New  Guinea,  their  great  specialist,  Mr.  A.  Wall 
should  be  consulted  ;   but  for  the  more  ordinary  feathered 
zens  of  the  Golden  Gates,  Miss  Bird^s  list,  drawn  up  by  bi 
reference  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  in  matter  of  fact  adaj 
to  the  whole  of  Malaysia,  may  be  safely  quoted  : — 

SSunbirds'  (so  begins  her  catalogue)  *  rival  the  flashing  oolc 
tho  humming-birds  in  tho  jungle  openings;  kingfishers  of  largo 
and   brilliaDt  blue   plumage  make   tho  river-banks  gay;  shrif 
parroquots   with   coral-coloured    beaks   and   tender   green  fc 
abound  in  the  forest ;  great  heavy-billed  horubills  hop  cnmbi 
from  hough  to  bough ;  tho  Javanese  peacock,  with  its  gorgeous 
and  neck  covered  with  iridescent   green,  moves  majestically 
the  juuglo  trucks,  together  with  tho  ocellated  pheasant,  the 
and  highcouragcd  jungle-cock,  and  the  glorious  Argua  phcaa&at,*- 

to  which   may  be   added    many   sub-varieties    of    the    a 
named   kinds,  nor  letist,  though  strangely  overlooked  by 
Bird,  the^  glorious  oriole,  and   the  large  cobalt-blue  jay, 
frequent  as  thrushes  or  blackbirds  in  English  hedges; 
birds  of  prey  innumerable ;   and,  to  glad  the  sportsman's 
wild-duck,  teal,  snipe,  a  jet-black  jungle-fowl,  nearly  related, 
believe,   to   a   Northern    kinsman   in    the  Scottish   black 
plover  too,  quails,  speckled  partridge,  and  others  well  worth 
shot;  among  which  we  have  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supp^'i 
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with  our  gun  for  sole  provider,  for  days  together.  Birds  of 
soo^  loo,  and  birds  of  mimicry,  not  a  few;  and,  nmid  the 
il-crag^s,  the  swallow  architect  of  jjelatinous  nests,  worthy  of 

epicurean  fame.  Malaysia  is  a  Paradise  of  birds. 
Insects,  as  might  be  expected,  are  even  more  numerous  and 
diversified,  though  some  of  them,  white  ants  and  mosquitoes  for 
instance,  might  well  be  dispensed  witb.  Not  so  the  glorious 
*AlIas'  moth,  measuring  nigh  a  foot  across  the  expanded  wings, 
and  all  the  butterfly  train,  amongst  whom  Miss  Bird  noticed 

e  with  the  upper  part  of  its  body  and  the  upper  side  of  its  wings 

black  velvet,  blue  spottod ;  another  of  the  eomo  make,  but  with 

instead  of  blue ;  and  a  third  with  cerise  epote,  the  lower  part 

its  body  oerifie,  and  the  under  side  of  tho  winga  white  with  cerise 

is.     All  these  measured  full  five  inches  across  their  cxpnndDd 

In  one  opouing  only  I  counted  thirty-seven  VRrietins  of  these 

nt  creatures,  not  in  hundreds  but  in  thousands,  mixed  up  with 

and  crimsou  drugon-fliea,  and  others  iridescent,'  &c. 

'o  these  should  be  added  such  marvels  of  form  and  colour  as 
Wallace*8  '  Ornithoptera/  with  its 

*  ground  colour  of  a  rich  ahiiiy  bronzy  black,  the  lower  wings  deli- 
Qtttely  grained  with  white,  and  bordered  by  a  row  of  largo  spots  of 
the  most  brilliant  satiny  yellow.  The  body  was  marked  with  shado^l 
■pots  of  white,  yellow,  and  fiery  orange,  while  the  head  and  thorax 
Were  intense  black.  Ou  tho  under  sido  the  lower  wings  wero  satiny 
^hite,  with  tho  marginal  Rpota  half  black  and  half  yellow; ' — 

tfce  great  calliper  butterfly  ;  beetles^  marvellous  in  form,  and 
gem-like  in  metallic  lustre;  and  myriads  of  fire-flies,  varying  in 
•ize  and  brilliancy,  that  on  a  damp  and  cloudy  night  especially 
tiQakc  such  show  as  if  the  stars,  impatient  of  the  misty  veil 
drawn  across  them  in  heaven,  had  come  down  to  display  thcm- 
*«lves  in  mazy  dances  on  earth.  For  the  larger  fauna  of 
•Malaysia,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  the  lovely 
t>Iack  panther,  the  buffalo,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
hideous  orang-utan,  or  'Mias,*  downwards  or  upwards;  deer, 
%ild  hog,  tapir,  porcupine,  alligators,  dugongs,  lizards  great  and 
Small,  and  a  long  list  besides,  we  must,  for  want  of  space. 
Content  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to  what  Miss  Bird, 
According  to  her  opportunities,  and  those  professed  naturalists 
%rho  have  in  some  measure  explored  these  regions,  have  su])plied 
Id  their  writings. 

And  now,  having  thus  sketched  out,  in  the  slightest  of  out- 
ines  and  faintest  of  colouring,  the  prevalent  life,  whether 
oxnanf  animal,  or  vegetable,  throughout  this  vast  landscape, 
t  as  embark  on  the  first  convenient  steamer,  English,  Dutch, 

or 
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or  Chinese — for  all  or  any  of  these  arc  frequent  here 
service — and  proceed  on  our  refrretfully  hurried  surrey  of  the 
great  Portal,  or  Antechamber  of  the  far-Eastern  Sea-Palace,  our 
promised  heritage  and  portion.  For  more  than  two  humlrc*] 
miles  of  south-easterly  way,  we  skirt  the  coast  of  the  Goldrn 
Peninsula,  here  mostly  low  and  fertile  by  the  shore,  with  a  higb 
irregular  background  of  metalliferous  mountains,  till  high  and 
isolated  Mount  Ophir,  a  name  sug:gestive  of  the  memory  ratlut 
than  of  the  actuality  of  gold,  announces  our  apprt)ach  to  tbfl 
sleepy  old  town,  the  first  settlement  and  onco  the  capital  of  Enrih 
peans  on  these  shores,  whence  the  'Straits  of  Malacca*  t»)tc 
their  name.  A  too  shallow  roadstead,  and  a  wholly  unsbeltirn! 
anchorage,  have  long  since  transferred  the  primacy  of  tnwif 
from  the  city  of  great  Albuquerque  and  greater  Xavier  to  purii 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  modern  navigation  ;  but  ti)r 
influx  of  twenty  thousand  Chinese  settlers,  attracted  by  the  rifJi 
tin-mines  of  the  district,  and  of  more  than  thrice  that  nunilx-; 
of  Malays,  cultivators  of  the  fertile  soil,  have  in  our  own  time 
given  the  town  and  province  more  absolute  importance  perbipl 
than  they  ever  attained  under  its  former  rulers,  Lusitanian  or 
Datcb.  Thence  on  to  the  lovely  islet-studded  entrance  th»i 
admits  us  to  the  excellent  harbour  and  flourishing  colony  of 
Singapore,  chief  emporium  of  Asio-European  trade  for  ibtj 
entire  tract  comprehended  between  Ceylon  and  China. 

Selected  by  the  prescient  wisdom  of  Sir  Stamford  RafSe 
early  as  1811*,  for  the  free  port  par  excellence  of  these  seat, 
not  actually  occupied  and  opened  till  1824,  the  island  of 
gapore  was  sixty  years  back  a  mere  wilderness  of  jungle,  with 
a  few  score  of  Malay  fishermen  along  its  shores,  and  wild  hoftr, 
deer,  and  tigers,  for  the  sole  tenants  of  its  interior.  To-<lav  ii 
reckons  a  population  of  nigh  140,000  souls,  two-thirds  of  them 
Chinese  ;  its  port  admits  or  clears  3,000,000  of  tonnage  yewJr. 
while  brushwood  and  swamp  have  disappeared  before  quiTi, 
wharves,  squares,  public  buildings,  clubs,  schools,  chui 
libraries,  museums,  handsome  and  well-paved  streets, 
warehouses,  and  whatever  else  attends  and  betokens  civi 
intelligence  and  well-ordered  prosperity.  Nowhere,  go 
he  may,  will  the  traveller  see  I3ritish  colonial  institutions 
society  under  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  in  the  '  Lion  C| 
nowhere  will  he  be  in  a  better  position  for  appreciating] 
benefits  that  law,  justice,  and  free  trade,  upheld  bv  the  st 
backbone  of  naval  and  military  power,  and  fenced  in  by  cffc 
police,  can  confer. 

It  is    a  pity  that  Miss  Bird,  while  duly  recognixiag 
things,  should — we  know  not  why — have  chosen  to  mar  b''^ 

other*  lie 
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'ise  truthful  description  of  Singapore  by  dlatrili<?s  on  what 
ihe  terms  tlie  *  dreary,  aimless,  half-expiring*  life,  and  the 
'iosipidiiy  uf  the  local  conversation'  of  the  '  parboIle<i  ' 
Earopean  community,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  *  feeble 
Englishwomen '  of  Singapore.  This  picture  is  not  In  accordance 
("rith  fact-  ^o  doubt  the  hot  hours  of  an  equatorial  day  are  not 
propitious  to  violent  outnloor  exercise ;  and  small  talk  may — 
naj,  probably  does — exist  at  Singapore,  just  as  in  any  other 
town,  Scotch  or  English,  large  or  small,  London  itself  not 
tiempted.  But  it  so  hajipens  that  British  existence,  male  or 
icm&le,  in  the  >Straits  is,  in  matter  of  fact,  singularly  active, 
busy,  and  energetic,  besides  being  sociable,  hospitable,  and,  on 
ibe  whole,  not  less,  but  more  intellectual  than  that  of  most 
ItMling-centrcs  of  similar  calibre  in  England  with  which  wc 
ire  conversant.  Miss  Bird  must  have  been  strangely  unlucky 
Ift  ber  acquaintances  at  Singapore. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  here  to  catalogue  statistics  which  our 
readers  may  easily  procure  for  themselves  from  reports,  colonial 
Ur  coasuhir,  statesmen's  year-books,  directories,  and  the  like; 
Moogh  to  say  that  on  the  1350  square  miles  which  make  up 
the  area  under  direct  British  rule  in  the  Straits,  there  exists 
— nor  exists  only,  but  thrives  and  yearly  multiplies — a  popu- 
lation considerably  over  420,000  sf»uls,  or  about  312  to  the 
square  mile,  where,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  neighbouring 
'lodependent'  or  Siamese  States,  there  was  probably,  half 
ftcentury  ago,  not  a  twentieth  of  that  number;  while  the  *  pro- 
tected' States  of  Ferak,  Selangor,  and  Sungei-Ujong,  if  added, 
fcriog  up  the  total  of  the  population  to  more  than  r)00,0()0, 
Malays  and  Chinese  the  most  part,  directly  or  indirectly  under 
Ihe  British  flag;  and  the  trade  values,  export  and  Imjxirt, 
fiueed  14,000,000  sterling  yearly,  these  last  not  an  increase, 
JpWperly  speaking,  but  a  creation.  Such,  at  the  very  outset  of 
t  cruise  through  the  Portals  of  the  Far  East  do  we  find  the 
ittttlts  of  British  supremacy,  British  free-trade,  British  equity, 
British  practice.  Our  rule  has  its  drawbacks,  no  doubt ;  what 
rale  has  not?  but  more  theory -bigoted  than  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  must  he  be,  more  calumnious  than  Mr.  Healy,  more 
*Tong-headed  than  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  himself,  who  could,  in 
pcseoce  of  facts  like  these,  deny  that  the  administration  which 
wars  such  fruits  must  be  on  the  whole  a  good  tree,  a  benefit 
^nd  a  blessing  to  those  who  find  shelter  under  its  branches. 

And  now,  *on  from  island  to  island  at  the  gateways  of  the 

<lay;'  and   first    to  Java,  Holland's   great  colonial  success  in 

Asiatic  administration  and    finance,  ever   sinre    the    Batavian 

vJovernor-General,  Johannes  van  den  Bosch,  originated  in  ltt35i 
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the  system  which,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  all,  rulers  soil 
ruled,  Europeans  and  *  natives*  alike,  has  lieen  maintiuQfil 
down  to  our  time.  The  island  well  merits  a  visit.  So*  Wins 
behind  us  the  vast  jungles  and  unexplored  wealth  bv  mountain 
or  plain  of  half-occupie<l  Sumatra,  we  will  direct  our  count, 
beginning  at  Java's  busy  but  unhealthy  capital,  Bataria,  txA 
skirting  the  continuous  North  Javan  coast  for  above  COO  milei 
east.  Everywhere  the  island  is  cultivated,  everywhere  respon- 
sive to  cultivation  with  all  the  varied  produce  of  the  equinnftiil 
earth-belt,  and  made  beautiful  alike  and  terrible  by  a  scwa 
interrupted  chain  of  nigh  fifty  volcanoes,  most  of  them  fitfulh, 
not  a  few  continually,  active  ;  the  loftier  cones  averaging  10,0(Kt 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  alternately  the  fertilizers  and  ih*" 
devastators  of  the  plains  beneath.  Land  where  wc  will,  from 
Angor,  or  where  Angor  was,  on  the  extreme  west,  at  Batavii,  I 
Cheribon,  central  Samarang,  or  land-locked  Sourabaya  in  tk  | 
east,  we  shall  find  ample  justification  of  Mr.  A.  WallaLt's 
rerdict,  that  *Java  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  finest  tTopii*!»! 
ishind  in  the  world;'  unless,  indeed,  our  coming  visit  to  thf 
Philippines  should  induce  us  to  reserve  the  superlative  of  prais* 
for  the  island  of  Luzon,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Let  us  then  accept  the  challenge,  and   indulge  ourselves  in  a  , 
little  inland  cxpcclition.     Sourabaya,  with  its  crowded  markets  ■ 
and  lovely  ganlcn-villas,  shall  be  our  starting-point,  whence  the  I 
railway  will  take  us  about  forty  miles  south-east  to  the  hilU  \ 
district  (not  unlike  many  parts  of  our  own  South  Wales  in  genenl  \ 
appearance)  of  Malang,  about  halfway  across  the  island,     Hcrr 
the  voleano  of  Tosari,  near  8000  feet  high,  sends  up  the  sinctli**  i 
of  its  never-resting  fires,  itself  overtopped  at  no  great  distana  | 
by  a   loftier  and  grimmer-looking   but  unnamed  cone,  whence  \ 
great   masses   of  vapour  rush  explosively  up,  after  interr.ils  of 
delusive  stillness,  and   then   as  suddenly  subside, — a  vision  ol 
horror.     On  our  way  wo  have  passed  mile  after  mile  of  Henif 
cane-fields,  studded  witb  sugar  factories,  large  and  many,  some ' 
undnr  Chinese,  some  under  European  direction,  and  cheqaCTWi 
with  darker-green  plots  of  tobacco  or  other  field  produce,  lul 
we  reach  the  pretty,  stream-channelled   belt  of  broken  jn^andi , 
rising   to  the  central   mountain  chain.     Here  palm  forests  »n<l 
teak  forests,  with  the  other  usual  growths  of  Malaysian  woo<l- 
lands,  give  the  landscape  a  more  picturesque  character,  which  t« 
intensified  by  the  frequency  of  the  ruins,  stone  or  brick,  of  »» 
and   now  deserted  shrines  ;  some  apparently  of  a  purely  Bii4" 
dhistic  character,  like  those  of  Siam  ;  others,  again,  overlaid 
with  Erahminical  exuberance  and  bad  taste  of  ornament,  and, 
side    by  side  with  these,   the  slightly  constructed,   sheds  tbri 
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Mtigfj    the    slender    requirements    of    Javanese    Mahometan 

worship  ;    and   now,   beneath   the  overarching  shade   of  giant 

^trecs,  and  a   green  vault    more  than   a   hundred   feet  overhead 

Kn   mid    air,    we    begin    the    ascent    of    the    volcanic   range, 

Hwid  are  soon   involved,   up  to   an  average  level   of  4000  feet, 

^^irl  the   dark   and  glossy  green    oi   dense   coffee-plantations, 

siaiTpd  with  jasmine-like  rose-white  flowers,  or  clustered   with 

reddening  berries,  according  to  the  season ;  till,  emerging  from 

^Kies«  on  more  open  slopes  of  grass,  we  find  ourselves,  now  from 

^■000  to  6CKX)  feet  above  the  sca-level,  among  almost  European 

HKeld-pro<]uce — potatoes,   cabbages,   beet,   turnips,  onions,    oats, 

^nrley,   beans,  and  so  forth ;  and  our  pathway  is  bordered  bj 

Kirimroses,  nasturtiums,  honeysuckle,  St.  John's  wort,  and  what 

^■tfapT  gay  flowers  adorn  South-England  fields  in  early  summer. 

^farther  up  yet,  till  we  reach  ^000  or  9000  feet,  green  heights, 

Hbare  or  thinly  sprinkled  with  fir,  lead  up  to  bare  cindery  ledges 

^nid  ash-mounds  ;  and  we  stand  on  the  sulphur-stained  margin  of 

a  bun-e  roaring  crater  and  the  smoke  that  *goeth  up  for  ever  and 

Brer'  out  of  a  very  hell-pit  beneath  the  deep  purple  of  a  vapour- 

Hbss  sky.     Far  away   below    stretch    green-streaked    plain   and 

dazzling  sea. 

Much,  too  there  is  to  interest  us  in  the  Javanese  population 
itself:  one  that  has, — amazing  increase! — quadrupled  during 
less  than  seventy  years  of  Dutch  rule,  and  now  considerably 
exceeds  twenty  million  souls,  giving  over  four  hundred  to  the 
average  square  mile.  The  Javanese  are,  ethnologically,  genuine 
Malays :  gentle,  courteous,  orderly,  uninventive ;  in  external 
circumstances,  as  of  dress,  belongings,  housing,  and  so  forth, 
much  in  advance  of  any  other  of  their  kinsmen,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines  excepted  ;  but  better  off  again  than  these  last 
in  the  matter  of  good  roads,  bridges,  trim  enclosures,  and  all 
the  communicated  neatness  on  which  the  Dutch  justly  pride 
themselves  abroad  as  at  home.  But  most  fortunate  of  all  are  the 
Javanese  in  the  care  with  whicLi  a  truly  paternal  Government 
watches  over  their  landed  interests  and  peasant  proprietorship, 
protecting  them  alike  against  the  tyrannous  caprices  of  their 
own  native  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  the  more  covert,  but  in 
reality  much  more  oppressive  tyranny  of  foreign  capitalists  and 
monev-making  companies,  whose  action,  if  left  unchecked,  would 
soon  here,  as  it  has  too  often  done  in  other  colonies,  degrade 
tbe  labourers  into  mere  coolies,  without  lands  or  homes  of  their 
own,  and  all  to  the  selfish  profit  of  the  moneyed  few  ;  whereas, 
thanks  to  a  vigilant  legislation  based  on  the 'culture  system' 
of  1832,  Goldsmith's  Utopia,  'where  every  rood  of  ground 
maintained  its  man,'  and,  with  its  man,  its  women  and  children 

z  2     also. 
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also,  is  nowhere  so   nearly  realized  as  in  the  Dutch  Java' 


our 


day. 
With 


tb< 


iWx 


remoter 

Paganism  has  fouud  a  mountain  refuge,  the  Javanese  arr 
Mahometans,  but,  happily  lor  themselves,  very  loac  ones;  sad 
Islam  has  little  inducnccovcr  even  the  theory  of  their  Iivcs,suU 
less  over  their  practice.  ^| 

Much  would  thi-'re  be,  did  space  permit,  to  write  of  dH 
wonderful  buildings,  now  in  great  part  ruins,  of  the  *Thoiu«niI 
Temples'  of  Brambanam  in  Central  Java,  the  colossal  pile  of 
Borobodor,  and  other  memorials  of  extinct  Indian  rolonuatioii 
and  rule,  noways  inferior,  it  would  seem,  to  the  probably  toeril 
fanes  of  Cambodia,  Upper  Siam,  and  Ssu-ch*uan  ;  but  for  a 
description  of  those  we  must  refer  our  renders  to  Mrs.  Brid^ 
excellent  work,  best  read  in  cxienso,  nnd,  however  reluctant 
quit  Java,  where  wc  have  already  lingered  perhaps  too  long, 
the  further  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  a  majority  of  which 
also  more  or  less  completely  under  Dutch  suzerainty,  vorji 
fr*>m  mere  influence  paramount  to  absolute  rule.  Of  the 
Madura,  Bali,  and  Lombfjk,  the  last  two  nut  less  volcanic  tt 
Java  itself,  belong  for  inhabitants,  scenery,  fauna,  flora,  and 
rest,  to  the  same  Indo-Mala^an  system  as  the  Chersonese, Sutnat 
Borneo,  and  Java,  and  exhibit  the  same  beauty  and  abuntlanceof 
bird  and  insect  life,  the  same  equableness  of  climate,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  agricultural  produce.  Here  too  the  once  dreaded 
scourge  of  piracy  has  disappeared  before  the  frequency  "f 
steamers  and  the  strong  hand  of  European  repression;  whiletW 
the  perennial  calm  of  a  sea  where  hurricanes  and  cyclones 
unknown,  traflic  in  every  form,  and  conveyed  in  every  c\ 
from  the  native  'prau'  with  its  frame-work  of  bamboo  and 
sails  of  matting,  up  to  the  iron  screw-steamer  of  North  Britll 
build,  goes  on  secure  and  uninterrupted  month  by  month 
day  by  day.  In  the  carrying  work  of  this  trade  the  coa 
Malays,  born  seamen,  take  the  lead  ;  in  whatever  concerns 
desk  and  the  account-book,  the  Chinese ;  while  European  per* 
siatence  and  capital  furnish  a  backbone  to  the  whole.  h 

Continuing  our  way  cast,  we  now  traverse  the  central,  or>  IH 
borrow  Mr.  Wallace's  appropriate  nomenclature,  the  AustrO^ 
Malayan  region  of  the  Archipelago,  a  deep  sea-belt,  when^  ll»f 
island  of  Celebes,  supposed  to  be  in  superficial  dimensions 
much  inferior  to  Borneo  itself,  and  in  sha|>c  like  a  defoT 
octopus,  offers  to  the  naturalist  a  uniqueness  of  animi 
vegetable  forms  not  easily  explained,  alike  distinct  froni 
Asian  on  the  north-west  nnd  the  Australasian  on  the  south- 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  Macassar.     The  native  dwclk 
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gh  all  of  pure  Malay  stock,  include  among  tboraselves 
l1  distinct  tribes  and  clans,  are  partly  Pagan,  partly 
metans,  though  the  latter  seem,  till  quite  recently,  to  have 
Wnblcd,  in  head-hunting  and  other  wild  practices,  their  aemi- 
rbarous  Pagan  cousins,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  But  now, 
Dutch  rule  and  innuence,  they  have  settled  down  into 
rderly,  tranquil,  induHtrious  population,  chieBy  busied  in 
Iture  and  coflTee-planting,  the  last  being  carried  on  under 
nmcnt  control,  much  as  in  Java.  The  greater  part  of  the 
d  is  non-volcanic,  and  hence,  however  lovely  in  the  details  of 
aery,  destitute  of  the  grandeur  of  fire-pi!ed  mountain  peaks, 
0  of  the  exuberant  fertility  proper  to  volcanic  soiL  Only  at 
irthern  extremity  of  Celebes  does  igneous  activity  re-appear, 
'ith  it  such  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  as 
J  astonished*  even  the  much-experienced  Mr.  Wallace 
If.  Here  too  Dutch  rule,  acting  on  a  race  which  by  his 
^t  seems  to  represent  the  Malayan  type  at  its  very  best, 
y  resembling,  so  far  as  our  own  knowledge  would  lead  us 
fer,  the  so-called  'V'isaians*  of  Cebu  and  the  Central 
ppioes,  has  resulted  in  organizing  what  Mr.  Wallace 
dcrs  to  be  the  *most  industrious,  peaceable,  and  civilized 
lation  of  the  whole  Archipelago.*  For  a  succinct,  yet 
ent,  account  of  the  measures  by  which  this  happy  result 
n  obtained,  illustrated  by  some  valuable  hints  on  the 
different  result  of  certain  other  systems,  more  in  accord- 
it  may  be,  with  'liberal*  theory,  but  far  less  so  with 
and  experience,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
itiejf;  it  will  repay  thoughtful  perusal. 
in  we  re-embark  and,  continuing  our  eastward  voyage, 
X  at  the  third  and  furthermost  divisi<m,  the  imme<liatc 
ihamber  of  the  Australasian  sea-palace,  where  the  Jilolo, 
brthest  of  all,  the  Torres  Straits,  give  free  opening  on  the 
acific.  Here  the  famed  *  Spice  Islands,'  or  Moluccas, 
Amboyna,  earliest  among  European  settlements  in  these 
s,  and  Timor,  where  the  comparative  merits  of  Portuguese 
)utch  administration  are  yet  curiously  exhibited  side  by 
rithin  the  same  insular  circuit,  claim  a  passing  notice. 
iloluc-cas  in  particular,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Line, 
ut  of  the  blighting  inilucnce  of  the  dry  winds  of  the 
tlian  cMintinent,  which  do  much  harm  to  the  more 
rly  land*  of  the  Timor  group,  display  equinoctial  vege- 
at  its  best ;  giant  forest-trees,  orchids,  ferns,  gorgeous 
B,  luscious  fruits,  besides  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
,  whence  especially  ihey  derive  their  European  designa- 
Here  too  begins,  and  hence  extends  eastward  all  over 
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New  Guinea,  but  no  further,  the  favoured  habitat  of  nattiTej 
most  exquisite  toy,  the  bird  of  paradise  ;  besides  other  feathered 
forest  dwellers  which  elsewhere  might  seem  unsurpassable  in 
beauty,  parrots,  pigeons,  king-fishers,  starlings,  and  fly-catchers 
by  classification,  but  all  peculiar  to  this  region,  all  attired,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  liveries  of  their  queen,  the  bird  of  paradise. 

Each  island  of  the  group  has  its  speciality  and  peculiar  worth. 
Banda,  once  a  Portuguese,  now  a  Dutch,  possession,  has  Ion* 
been,  and  still  is,  the  chief  nutmeg  orchard  in  the  world,  ami  ii 
likely  to  remain  so,  judging  by  the  ill-success  of  recent  plantation 
in  Ceylon,  the  Straits,  and  elsewhere.  Why  this  is  so,  we  could 
perhaps  say,  as  also  why  our  coffee-plants  perish  wholesale  by* 
blight  little,  or  not  at  all,  experienced  under  a  different  modt  of 
cultivation.  But  this  is  a  topic  which,  however  important,  clo« 
not  come  within  our  present  scope,  and  to  have  alluded  to  it 
must  be  enough  for  us  here.  To  return  to  the  Spice  Islands  and 
their  produce.  Ceram,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile,  is 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  its  sago  crop  ;  Amboyna  wu 
selected  by  the  Dutch  for  the  cultivation  of  the  clove.  Tbe 
entire  group  is  included  among  the  Netherlands'  posscssiot 
But,  for  a  native  population,  instead  of  the  orderly  and  eaiiljT' 
governed  Malay,  we  here  find  a  very  different  material  for  their 
rulers  to  deal  with  :  the  Papuan  race,  identical  with  the  abori- 
gines of  New  Guinea  and  its  dependent  islets,  and  clui 
allied  to  the  natives  of  Australia,  the  Fiji,  the  Pelew,  and  tb« 
Tahitian  groups,  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  other  countless 
islands  scattered  through  the  Eastern  and  Central  Pacific; 
of  whom,  though  differing  even  in  some  instances  very  wide 
among  themselves  in  shades  of  colour  or  degrees  of  savi 
are  yet  undoubted  members  «jf  one  great  Polynesian  family, 
in  physical  and  moral  characteristics  essentially  the  sanif. 
These  are,  to  adopt  the  only  rational  conjecture  yd  fonnw 
on  existing  data,  the  *  survivals'  of  the  aborigines  of  a  vast 
continent,  long  since  partly  broken  uj)  into  islands,  partly  buried 
beneath  the  ever-deepening  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  n**' 
can  any  more  striking  contrast  be  imagined  than  that  wl 
distinguishes  them  from  the  conterminous  Malays,  Asiatics 
origin,  and  an  undoubted  offshoot  of  the  Turano-Mougolinn 
family. 

Tall,  with  long  lank  limbs,  prominent  eyebrows,  and  ikm' 
curiously  drawn  down  at  the  tip,  bearded,  and  with  frizzly  b* 
not  woolly  like  the  negro's,  but  of  a  harsh,  wiry  growth,  fori 
a  compact  mop  on  the  head,  and  frequently  in  tufts  over  the  sftn*] 
legs,   and    breast,  the  Pajjuan  is  at  first  sight   distinguishftw^ 
Xrom   the  short-statured,   smooth-faced,  smooth-skinned,  soffC" 
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!at-featured  Malay,  whose  delicately-formed  limbs,  Lands, 
't   famish   an   even   more  characteristic   contrast   to  the 

je  aud  coarse  extremities  of  the  Papuan.  Nor  is  the  mental 
ire  less  strongly  drawn.  *Thc  Malay,'  once  more  we 
Mr.  Wallace,  whose  observation,  we  may  add,  closely 
ides  with  our  own,  'is  babhful,  cold,  undemonstrative,  and 
>;  the  Papuan  bold,  impetuous,  excitable,  and  noisy.     The 

ner  is  grave,   and    seldom    laughs ;    the   latter  joyous    and 

fhter-Ioving ;    the   one    conceals    his    emotions,    the    other 

plays  them.' 

^ quickness  of  perception  at  least,  though  not,  we  think, 
Dge  of  intellect,  the  Papuan  surpasses  the  Malay ;  in 
nstence,  foresight,  and  tact,  he  is  decidedly  inferior.  Again, 
mere  deconition,  elaborate  but  unmeaning,  the  Papuan 
cIs;    of   construction    he   has  no  idea.      Fancy   is   his,   not 

f'  lation.  But  it  is  in  affection  and  moral  sentiment  that 
punn  shows  himself  most  deficient;  that  is,  in  precisely 
vgards  in  which  the  Malay  excels  most  Asiatic,  nay,  even 
European  races.  The  strong  self-respect,  joined,  as  is 
Bml,  to  an  almost  equal  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
er  wanting  among  Malays,  is  to  Papuans  a  thing  unknown. 
itly, — and  this  is  the  one  thing  of  paramount  importance  in 

tof  the  future, — the  Papuan,  like  all  his  kinsmen,  alike  the 
ded  Australian  and  the  intelligent  and  courageous  New 
iuder,  seems,  judging  after  the  experience  of  little  less  than 
lury,  to  be  not  only  incapable  of  assimilating  any  good, 
TrI  or  material,  fn»m  the  more  civilized  races  with  whom 
nay  come  in  contact,  but  even  to  derive  from  that  contact 

tn  deterioration,  demoralization,  and  proximate  extinction, 
hence  the  hopes  of  finding  a  solid  and  steady  basis,  and 
'n,  in  process  of  time,  an  eflective  co-operation  to  the  full 
iblishment  of  law,  order,  and  social  organization,  the  develop- 
tit  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and,  in  a  word,  the  true  civiliza- 
n  of  ihe  Archipelago,  in  its  Malay  population,  have  no 
^erpart  in  the  Papuan-inhabited  portion  of  the  same  region. 
Mnjustly  does  Mr,  Wallace  conclude  from  the  analogy  of 
Bist  to  a  future  now,  it  seems,  not  far  distant :  '  The  true 
HBcsians ' — among  whom  the  Papuan  family  is  strictly 
Soded — '  are,  no  doubt,  doomed  to  an  early  extinction.  If 
-tide  of  colonization  should  be  turned  to  New  Guinea,  there 
™  be  little  doubt  of  the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  Papuan 
But  the  more  numerous  Malay  race  seems  well  adapted 
lain  as  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,* — he  might  have  added, 
lumble  but  useful  coadjutor  in  the  important  coaisting  and 
ig   trade    of   these    many-shored    seas — '  even    when    his 

country 
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country  and  government  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Eui 
peans.'      VV'e   have    no    hesitation     in    ratifying    this    verdu 
Ominous,   too,   for   the   Papuan   future   is   the   fact,   long  siner" 
established  by  proof,  that  while  the  Chinese   imraigranls,  tbr 
brain  and  riglit-arm  of  all  colonial  enterjirise  from  Pcnanw 
£a&t    Borneo,  not   merely  cooperate    readily,  but  even  amalt 
gamate  with  the  Malay  population,  blending  by  frequent  inter- 
marriage int*)  a  new,  able,  and   fertile  race,  they  as   invariabh 
remain  separated  by  a  deep,  hopeless  gulf  of  mutual  incQinp:(t 
bilitv,   often   broadening   into    active  hostility  and    bkMwIibi 
from  the  Papuans  of  the  islands.     All  which  the  projerton 
'Far  East'  commerce  or  colonization  will  do  well   to  bear  il 
mind.     Not  all   the  well-nigh   fabulous  beauty  and  fertility 
the  Spice  Islands,  of  Jilolo    and  its  satellites  ;  not  the 
forests  of  Ccram,  not  the  birds  of  paradise  of  Aru,  fit  al 
for  such  denizens,  not  even  the  half-explored  or  unexplored,  vi 
undoubted  promise  of  New  Guinea,  can  wholly  make  up 
the  absence  of  that  great,  in  the  tropics  we  might  aImo»t  »J 
paramount,  condition  of  success,  native  labour,  indigenous  co- 
operation, so  valuable,  as  the  history  of  Java  and  other  coloni* 
Dutch  or  Spanish,  amply  shows  in  the  Western  and   Cent 
Archipelago,  so  absent  from  the  Papuan  section  of  its  extent. 
It  is  on  purpose,  and  because  worthy  of  special  and  distu 
notice,  that  we  have,  while  thus  traversing  Kquatorial  Mala] 
aia,  so  long  deferred  our  visit  to  that  noble  island,  secnntl 
dimensions  to  Australia  alone,  far  superior  to  it  in  the  gifts 
Nature's  dowry,  the  islantl  of  Borneo,  placed  in  the  very  ceni 
of  these  seas,  and   halved  by  the  Equinoctial  Line.     And 
near  as  Horneo  is   to  busy,  entrrprisinj^  Singapore  on  the 
hand,  and  to  industrious,  teeming  Java  nn  the  other,  situnU 
too,   on   the  main   highway   from  the  Alalaccan   to  the  Sook 
Straits ;  and,  in  certain   munsoon  phases,  on  the  great  Cbil 
route  itself,  of  the  greater  part  of  this  huge  island,  of  it*  wij 
inland,  and  even  in  some  places  of  its  coast,  we  know  liai 
more  as  yet  than  of  New  Guinea.     This  ignorance,  or  rati 
the  want  of  intercourse  that  has  occasioned  it,  is  partly  due 
the  very  immensity  of  the  quasi-continent,  partly  t<»  the  waff 
of  navigable  water-ways  for  penetrating  its  masses  of  upli 
and  jungle.     One  remarkable  exception  indeed  there  is,  on 
north-west  Bornean  coast,  and   one  amply  sufficient  to 
how  easily  (under  wise  guidance  and  just  administration) 
best  results  oi  European   enterprise  might   be  attaine<l  ihrot 
a  much  wider  region,  if  not,  indeed,  to  the  total  extent  of 
island  ;    an   exception  of  present   interest   alike,   and  of  g(^ 
future  hope,  and  thither  we  will  now  direct  our  course. 
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How  the  principality  of  Sarawak  was  founded,  past  what 
boals  and  through  what  storms  the  vessel  of  its  destinies  was 
Dcccssfully  piloted  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  great  Rajah 
Irooke,  a  lineal  and  worthy  representative  of  the  now  almost 
ttinct  hero-breed,  too  truly  entitled  by  Mr.  Froude,  'England's 
nr^otten  Worthies;*  how  his  skill  and  courage  triumphed 
rer  intrigue  and  revolt  on  land,  and  wiped  the  re<l  stain 
f  piracy  for  ever  out  of  tlie  adjoining  seas;  how,  since  his 
^rement  and  death,  Rajah  Brooke,  second  of  the  name,  the 
[nma  of  Sarawak,  has  administered,  consolidated,  and  widened 
ii princely  heritage;  all  these  things,  with  the  detail  statistics 
[  the  State,  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  in  coast- 
n^b,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  hundred,  its  administra- 
re  system,  closely  corresponding  with  that  by  which  the  Dutch 
we  given  prosperity  to  Java,  its  executive  at  once  simple  and 
Scacious,  its  law,  or  equity  rather,  its  military  and  naval 
(tablishments,  both  of  very  modest  dimensions;  its  revenue, 
Bw  eiceeiling  (50,000/.  }early  ;  its  imports  and  exports,  of 
hichihe  British  quota  alone  amounts  to  half  a  million  sterling  ; 
t  mines,  of  antimony,  quicksilver,  and  coal  ;  its  agriculture  or 
west-produce,  and  so  on  ;  may  be  read,  partly  in  Mr.  St.  John 
wl  Miss  Jacob's  biographical  narratives,  partly  in  the  docu- 
wnts,  official  or  other,  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  pre- 
at  Rajah.  Combined  they  make  up  a  pleasing  history  of  a 
iwl  work  begun  in  heroism,  C4>ntinued  in  much  patience, 
Tought  out  in  firm  resolve  and  wise  delay,  and  already,  though 
f  only  forty  years*  standing,  more  solidly  based,  more  advan- 
t^usly  and  symmetrically  reared,  than  many  a  showier  but 
w  durable  administrative  fabric  of  our  modern  age. 

Pleasant  indeed  is  tbe  picture  exhibited  to  the  c^e  and  mind, 
»oar  smalt  steamer,  fresh  started  from  the  Singapore  Straits, 
111  sighting,  after  not  many  hours  of  absolutely  open  sea,  the 
'^Uh-western  angle  of  Borneo,  makes  her  way  towards  the 
OQtb  of  the  Kutching  River  and  the  cajntal  of  the  Princi- 
^Hlj,  High  hills,  wood-covered,  form  tlie  coast,  and  come 
>>rn  io  sheer  precipices  on  the  sea,  wliich  here  rolls  in  one 
Ig  heavy  swell,  driven  by  the  northerly  monsoon  from  the 
Uitunese  shores,  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  scarce  broken  by 
p  rocky  Anamba  or  Natunha  island  groups.  It  is  a  miniature, 
X  a  more  picturesque.  Bay  of  Biscay.  As  we  near  the  river 
trance,  a  dense  jungle  of  mangrove,  overtopped  by  tall  palms, 
SCO,  cocoanut,  or  sago,  meets  our  view,  and  lines  tbe  banks 
ibe  rapid  rivers  up  which  we  pass  by  scattered  hamlets  and 
tions,  with   fanciful    rocks    and  overhanging  tree  steins 
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between,  till  after  about  twent^'-five  miles   we  come  upon  the 
little  grassy  fort-crowned  knoll  which  guards  the  rivcr-npproacb 
to  the  town,  situated  on  the  opposite  bank.     Just  beyond  the 
fort  stands  the  Astana,  or  Government  House,  residence  of  the 
Rajah,  a  well-constructed   but   by  no  means  showy  bungalow, 
amid  a  lovely  garden-park,  where  turf,  green  as  any  in  mid- 
England,  is  jotted  with  plots  of  tropical  shrubs  and  floweri, 
and  lotus-bearing  tanks,  full  to  the  brim,  for  Kutching,  liJc« 
Singapore,  stands  nigh  on  the  equator ;  and  refreshing  showen 
are  of  almost  daily  recurrence,  even  during  the  drier  moathsof 
the  year. 

Opposite  the  palace  the  little  town,  numbering  scarce  $ii 
thousand  inhabitants,  nearly  half  of  them  Chinese,  with  iU 
neatly-kept  market-place,  guarded  council-house,  treasury,  ^ol* 
schools,  mosques,  temples,  church,  and  other  public  building 
besides  many  pretty  private  houses  oH  merchants  and  the  like, 
and  bamboo-hedged  gardens,  gives  evidence  of  prosperity  and 
orderly  rule.  From  hence  in  every  direction  new-made  roaiU 
strike  out  into  the  country,  and  are  bordered  by  market-gardens 
and  field-cultivation  for  miles  away ;  the  gardening  is  mostlj 
in  the  hands  of  the  ingenious  and  hard-working  CbineM; 
while  the  less  energetic  Malays  content  themselves  mostly  with 
the  growth  of  rice  and  sago,  the  latter  being  here,  in  ibr 
Rajah*s  words,  '  almost  enough  to  feed  the  world.'  Peppff 
and  coffee  also  prosper;  tea  and  quinine  have  lately  been  iatn»- 
duced,  and  everything  is  done  to  encourage  field-work,  anil  W 
render  and  keep  the  natives  proprietors  of  their  own  soil — the 
surest  guarantee  of  loyalty  and  stability  in  a  state.  To  develop 
the  country  from  within,  by  its  own  resources,  and,  so  far  >* 
possible,  by  its  own  indigenous  population,  supplemented  onJf, 
where  defective,  by  Chinese  immigration,  and  to  prefer  small 
but  local  enterprise  and  gain  to  the  sweeping  ventures  of  Euw- 
pean  capitalists,  such  is  the  head  and  sum  of  the  Rsjabt 
political  economy — already  in  no  small  measure  justified  br 
success.  A  flourishing  State  and  a  firm  dynasty  will 
should  it  be  steadily  persevered  in,  its  crertain  reward. 

Here  in  Kutching  we  meet  the  genuine  Malays  of  the  intei 
the  Dyaks,  well-proportioned  men  and  women,  of  rudd\-bro*o 
colour,  and  somewhat  taller  on  the  average  than  the  cot** 
Malays  ;  handsomer  too  in  feature,  and,  according  to  \h» 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  on  a  higher  mental  and  mow 
level.  Though  simple  in  their  habits,  they  are  by  no  inc*w 
savages.  Head-hunting,  a  barbarous  practice,  but  not  Bif 
paralleled  among  the  semi-civilized  aborigines  of  Central  «iw 
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America,  has  now  totally  disappeared  from  within  the 

the  Sarawak  principality,  and,  as  wc  arc  informed,  of 
oing  Dutch  territories  ;  and  piracy,  in  which  the  coast 
'cre  largely  implicated,  has  been  stamped  out  by  the 
lane  energy  of  the  great  Rajah  and  his  successor.     For 

tcjnperate,    honest,   trusting,  and,   within  the  limits 

by  a  tropical  climate,  industrious;  healthy  too,  well- 
td  eminently  brave ;  the  Dyaks  hare  in  them  the 
kf  a  good  settled  population,  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
lonial  superstructure  ;  nor  is  there,  happily,  any  danger 
noculation  with  the  Islamitic  virus,  that  has  so  seriously 
!d  and  stunted  the  Malays  of  the  Borneo  coast,  no  less 
le  of  the  Peninsula^  of  Sumatra,  and  of  some  others 
e  lesser  islands. 

)  prospects  of  the  '  North-Borneo  *  Company,  lately 
n  view  of  colonizing  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
ad  at   present  holding  in   grant  from  the  indigenous 

above  20,000  square  miles  of  territory,  it  would  be 
B  as  yet  to  speak.  Time  must  show.  Of  the  natural 
of    the    region,    its    metallic    treasures,    its   excellent 

its  propitious  rainfalls,  and  other  analogous  recom- 
Qs,  a  good  report  has  come  up.  But  it  is  sparsely, 
adequately  peopled  ;  and  of  this  defect,  Chinese  coolie- 

a  suflicient,  is  a  costly  supplement.  Much,  too,  will 
D  the  tact  of  its  first  administrators  ;  much  on  the 
>f  land-tenure   and  cultivation    introduced    by  them. 

enough,  the  Dutch  themselves,  eminent  as  has  been 
:ess  in  Java,  have  thus  far  made  but  little  mark  in 
where  Sarawak  yet  figures  as  an  isolated  phenomenon 
al    prosperity  under    P-uropean  rule,       VVhy   all   this 

BO,  depends  on  causes  from  the  investigation  of  which 
B  must  debar  us  for  the  present.  But  lands,  like 
lave  their  day,  and  Borneo  cannot  long  remain  un- 
>y  the  rising  tide  of  trade  and  enterprize,  already 
|j  encroaching  eddies  round  her  forest-girded  shores, 
nd  south  we  have  now  surveyed,  however  cursorily, 
inte-Pacific  Archipelago  :  its  northern  limits,  assigned 
llfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  with  the  adjoining  coasts 
and  Southern  China,  though  all-important  both  to  the 
colonization  of  the  entire  region,  must  here  be  passed 
&f  description  would  be  unsatisfactory  ;  a  full  one,  in 
rticle,  impossible.  So  we  turn,  for  a  concluding  view 
Jliant  panorama,  to  the  long  range  of  islands,  reaching 
m  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude  north  and  south  from 
no&nd  the  Sooloo  Straits  up  to  the  Basbec  Channel, 
^B  and 
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and  to  Formosa  itanlf ;  a  giant  bar,  sunrlering  by  an  almost 
tinuous  wall  of  island  beauty  the  Malayan  and  Chinese 
from  tbc  dark  Pacific  beyond.  For  the  greater  and  best 
they  belong  to  Spain,  and  constitute  the  most  enviahlc% 
now  almost  the  sole  cohmial  jewel  yet  unfallen  from  the  c\ 
of  Castille  and  Leon.  For  the  benefit  of  the  possibly  ui 
formed  reader  we  will  add  that  the  Philippine  island-group 
between  lat.  «0°  and  lat.  5°  N. ;  and  that  it  consists,  firstly^ 
two  large  islands,  namely  Luzon,  on  which  the  capital,  Mai 
is  situated,  to  the  north,  and  Mindanao  to  the  south  :  the  formrr 
having  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  the  latter  abnul 
one-fourth  less  ;  secondly,  of  seven  large  intermediate  isi-iudi, 
with  a  collective  area  equalling  that  of  Luzon;  and  lastly,  m 
absolutely  innumerable  number  o(  smaller  islets,  mostly 
habited,  making  up  a  total  area  of  54,000  square  miles, 
population  reaches  to  about  eight  millions  ;  the  yearly  ex] 
and  imports  between  the  Philippines  and  Great  Britain  (I 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  trade)  amount  to  little  less 
four  millions  sterling. 

We  have  left  Singapore,  and  five  or  six  days  of  north-wei 
passage  have  brought  our  steamer  to  anchor  beside  the  \i 
little  island,  midmost  of  the  Philippine  cluster,  and  called, 
its  capita]  town,  Cebu.  A  large  Spanish-renaissance  catbc 
with  the  episcopal  residence  and  a  spacious  Dominican  com 
hard  by,  all  in  the  heavy  hut  not  ungraceful  style  of  the 
tccture  of  Philip  11.  and  Philip  HI.,  overlook  a  wide  sqi 
where  a  large  proportion  of  stragglingly-built  bamboo  hot 
galleried  round  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  declare  the  Mi 
or,  as  Spaniards,  with  a  glorious  contempt  of  ethnological  cl 
ficatlon,  term  it,  *  Indian,'  element  predominant  in  the  t< 
Beyond  are  green  hills,  well-watered  fields,  wooded  slupes, 
not  a  few  volcanic  cones,  quiescent  indeed  just  now,  but 
may  any  day  break  out  into  activity,  for  Cebu,  like  aU 
Philippines,  with  hardly  an  exception,  is  a  volcanic  foi 
Meanwhile  the  landscape  is  everywhere  dense  with  *f« 
promise,' and  accomplishment  too,  of  grain,  tobacco,  sugar- 
coffee,  cacao,  and  fruits  of  every  kind  ;  buffaloes  are  gri 
and  natives,  'Indians!'  at  work  in  the  fields  or  loungia 
the  shade.  But  opposite  the  little  knoll  on  which  we  si 
overlooking  the  harbour,  and  across  a  narrow  sUvcry 
streak  beyond,  lies  full  in  view  the  low  green  islet  of  Mnrtan. 
where,  close  to  a  palm-grove,  by  the  beach,  we  see  a  small 
white  monumental  obelisk,  evidently  Spanish.  It  marks  tor 
spot  where  the  world's  first  circumnavigator,  the  P'>' 
Magellan,  discoverer  (though  not,  as  it  proved,  for  Pun 
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»f  the  Philippines,  then  on  his  return  from  the  straits  to 
gave  his  name,  fell,  pierced  in  an  amhuscadc  of 
»lala^'s  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  This  was  in  A.T),  1521  : 
rec  jenrs  later  the  Spanish  Admiral  Legaspi,  beginning 
t  Cebu,  annexefl  the  bulk  of  the  Archipelago,  island  after 
I,  to  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  though  the  completion  of  the 
jrize  was  reserved  for  his  yet  more  daring  grandson  and 
isor,  Salcedo,  A.D.  1572-*i. 

;  too  will  take  our  way  northwards,  through  what  is  here 
1  the  *  Inland  Sea,'  a  succession  of  straits  and  seeming  lakes 
ig  a  maze  of  lovely  islands,  rork-buttresse<J,  or  clothed  with 
lOO,  palm,  stately  forest,  and  cultivated  interspaces  down  to 
vaters  edge:  a  scene  cquallinp",  if  not  indeed  for  lahy- 
ine  beauty  surpassing,  the  better-known  Mnlnnd  Sea  '  of 
lipon.  We  skirt  the  great  and  fertile  island  of  Panay,  with 
wt  of  Iloilo,  second  in  importance  to  Manila  alone  ;  and 
^,  if  we  choose,  turn  eastward,  through  the  narrow  rock- 
ni  Straits  of  Eernnrdino,  where  the  warm  turbid  waters  of 
[^bina  Sea  rush  like  an  eddying  Bosphorus  to  discharge 
wives  into  the  wide  Pacific.  This  is  the  mid-PhilippinR 
^,  Scarcely  have  we  rounded  the  outermost  headland, 
entered  on  the  pure  deep  darkness  of  the  ocean,  when, 
ring  above  us  in  nine  thousand  feet  of  unbroken  sIo])e  from 
rery  beach,  rises  the  giant  cone  ofMayon,  the  ever-burning 
ino  of  Albay.  Over  its  inaccessible  summit  a  pennon  of 
i  white  smoke  flaunts  from  the  black  lava-peak,  the  terror 
the  fertilizer  of  southernmost  Luzon.  Should  we  land,  we 
vet  visit,  at  a  distance  oi  at  least  twelve  miles  from  the 
ntain  base,  the  charred  ruins  of  villages  destroyed  by  the 
ling  cinders  thrown  out  in  the  great  explosion  of  NovemlxT 
I,  when  the  mountain,  after  no  further  warning  than  a  single 
t  of  earthquake  and  explosion,  appeared  at  dawn,  to  use 
vordsof  a  native  describer,  Mike  a  bride  in  a  nuptial  veil,' 
e  with  one  continuous  ash-sheet  from  crater  to  sea-shore. 
weeks  eruption  followed  eruption,  till  fur  leagues  around, 
lets  and  churches  ruined,  bridges  broken,  roads  obliterated, 

IUons  scorched  or  overwhelmed,  and  lives  both  of  cattle 
^  lost  beyond  all  count,  made  the  very  name  of  Mayon 
r  in  the  Philippines.  Vet  so  admirably  fertile  were  the 
i  scattered  abroad,  so  abundant  the  succeeding  crops  of  coffee, 
ceo,  and  the  finest  of  'Abaca,'  or  Manila  hemp  (the  fibre  ol 
OMy  dark-green  plantain-leaf,  as  beautiful  as  useful),  that 
on  is  said  to  have  already  '  far  more  than  made  amends  for 
lage   caused   by   his  paroxysmal   violence.*      The  total 
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number  nf  active  craters  throughout  the  Philippines  is 
at  sevontpon  ;  of  half  or  wholly  extinct,  \og\on. 

But  most  beautiful  of  all  scenes  in  the  i&land  of  Li 
island  justly  pronounced  the  loveliest  of  our  planet, 
presented  by  tUe  lake  of  Taal,  not  far  from  Manila  iu 
small  steamer  takes  us  from  the  capital,  for  about  twenl 
eastward,  up  the  river  Pasig^  to  the  great  lake  of  Bail, 
water  sea,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  io 
fercnce,  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  Luzon  ;  and  the; 
embarking  on  its  southern  shore,  wc  traverse  for  somi 
miles  more  the  coffee  and  cacao  plantations  of  the 
peopled  province  of  Batangas,  till  we  reach  the  disti 
lake  of  Taal.  It  is  an  extinct  crater,  oval-shapetl,. 
longer  diameter  of  about  seven  miles,  by  a  shorter  of 
five,  shut  in  by  steep  cliffs,  inaccessible  except  at  a  fe 
and  full  of  clear  metallic-blue  water,  deep  and  stainlei 
heaven  overhead.  Just  at  the  centre  of  the  lake  a  litt 
of  green  slope  and  flowering  shrubs  rises  abruptly 
waters,  springing  up  into  a  cone  six  hundred  feet  high^ 
a  continuous  eddy  of  white  sulphur-smoke  issues  cea 
often  seen  across  the  mountain  range  far  out  on  the 
Climbing  the  hill  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  extreme  ver; 
crater,  and  look  down  into  a  boiling  malebolgia  of  st) 
sulphur,  crossed  by  quick  flickers  of  blue  flame;  a 
hell,  set  in  a  very  paradise. 

Manila  itself,  the  capital,  with  its   unrivalled  halt 
antiquated  fort,  its  noble  churches,  its  gay  parade,  its 
streets,  busy  canals,  and  lovely  orchard-gardens,  must 
sity  here  remain  undescribed  ;  nor  can  we  attempt  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  inland  mountain  scenery,   and  th 
coast  towards  the  Pacific  ;  nor  the  giant  forests  of  th( 
range,  nor  the  rivers  and  waterfalls,  the  caverns  and  sol 
nor   the   yearly   wonders   of  the  May   thunderstorms, 
fresh  beauties  of  the  cooler  months,  with  all  the  lavish  m 
of  Nature's  munificence  and  power,  that  render  the  Phili 
as   superior  in   beauty   and   productiveness  to  the  other 
groups   of   the    Malay    Archipelago,    as    that    Archipeli 
general  surpasses  the  West  Indian  and  every  other  of  the 
Old  or  New.     Enough   to  say  that  from   equatorial  Soo! 
to  the  almost  temperate  climate  of  the  Northern  Cordiller 
Cagoyan,  every  diversity  of  tropical  scenery  and  growth 
exhibited   at   its    best,  and  that  too  with  a  singular  exeoj 
from  the  ferocious,  and  even  in  great  measure  from  the 
forms  of  life,  that  infest  the  tropics  elsewhere  ;  while 
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l»ird  and  insect  life  the  Philippines,  eqnat  in  these  respects 
I)  Borneo  or  Java,  yield  only  to  the  islands  of  Aru- 

The   inhabitants  of  this   sea-girded   paradise,   however   sub- 
<ltride<l    in  dialects   and   other  minor  details,  group  themselves 
ultimately  into   two  large  families,    both    Malay,    yet    with    a 
ence.      The  southern  half  of  ibe  Philippines  is  tenanted 
e    '  Vi»aians/    who   in    stature,    features,    and    general 
ties,  mental   and  physical,  as  also,  we  believe,  in  dialect, 
I  closely    resemble    the    Dyaks    of    Borneo   and   the  dwellers   of 
'  Celebes,  though  somewhat  lighter   of   complexion,   and,   both 
imaJe  and   female,  decidedly   handsomer  in    feature.     To    this 
I  last  superiority,  greater  comfort,  better  food  and  dress,  and  the 
other  fiidvantages  consequent  on  secure  and  peaceful  organiza- 
tioOf   have   doubtless  contributed   not    a   little.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  scattered  Mahometan  population  in  the  large  but 
sparsely- ten  anted  island  of  Mindanao,  and  of  the  piratical  in- 
habitants of  tlie  Sooloo  cluster,  also  Mahometans,  the  *  V^isaians  * 
arc  Christians,  and  have  found  in  Catholicism  a  form  of  belief 
aad  worship  which  seems   adapted  to  their  mental  and  moral 
requirements.     In  dress  also  they  have  adopted  a  not  unpractical 
modification  of  European  clothing,  laying  aside  the  turban  and 
the  *ftavong,'   or  waist-cloth,  characteristics   of  Malay   Islam; 
but  replacing  the  latter  with  light  trousers,  and  adding  a  loose 
orer-dress,  or  blouse,  of  finely-woven  'abaca,*  the  choicest  fibre 
of  the  'Manila  hemp'  or   banana-plant,  white,  or  stained   in 
tasteful  stripes,  and   replaced   on   holidays,  whereof  there   are 
miuiy,  by  the  '  pina  '  texture,  a  tissue  of  pine-apple  fibre,  delicate 
and  costly  as  the  finest  lace.     Their  dwellings  arc,  like  those 
i)f  Malays  in   general,   neat   and  orderly,  with  coloured  prints 
Sepreseuting    the    Madonna    and    the  Saints.      Musical    instru- 
taof  European  pattern,  though  often  of  native  make,  al>ound 
where,  not  a  village  but  having  its  band  ready  for  Sunday 
or  Feast-day,  Alass  or  V^espers ;  while  the  annually-recurring 
ssions,  illuminations,  and  merrymakings,  untarnished  by 
kenness  or  rioting  of  any  sort,  at  Easter-tide,  on  a  patronal 
val,  or  the  like,  far  excel,  both  for  spontaneity  and  brilliancy, 
Aojlhing   now  to  be  witnessed  in  Western  Europe.     Nor  less 
orthy  is  the  courteous,  orderly,  law-abiding  demeanour  of 
working  townsman  or  peasant,  at  all  times  and  everywhere. 
A  happy  condition  of   things,   for  which   in   part    thanks   are 
Undoubtedly  due  to   the   Spanish  aduiinistration  as  such,  more 
Jet  to  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  Malay  nature  ;  but  most  to 
;  the  benign  and  judicious  rule  exercised  by  the  clergy,  Spanish 
or  island-bom,  and  the  humanizing  influence  of  their  life  and 
teaching  on  the  laity  around.     It  will  perhaps  surprise  a  large 
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number  of  our  readers,  that  it  is  to  the  Catholic  cierg^y,  anti 
especially  to  the  nionasteries,  richly  endowed  and  thickly  tlotteil 
tiver  all  the  larger  islands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines chicdy  owe  their  happiness  and  content.  Y^et  so  in  tnitli 
it  is.  Identifying  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  |ic(Jiil'.', 
the  Philippine  clergy,  regular  and  secular  alike,  bus  consUnilr 
stood  forth  the  true  and  provident  protector  of  the  flodc* 
under  its  charge  :  and,  in  requital  for  a  very  moderate  share  nf 
the  wool,  has  kept  the  sheep  from  the  too-close  clipping  slieart 
of  the  Civil  Administration,  and  from  the  ravening  wolrej  ni 
alien  speculation  and  deadly  usury.  Under  the  sheltering  ra»j 
of  the  *■  Cura  *  and  the  '  Frayle'  the  land  no  less  than  the  lal 
has,  throughout  the  Philippines,  remained  the  property  ul 
cultivators  ;  and  while  Spain  and  the  mcrchant-s  of  Eai 
have,  the  one  directed  the  Administration,  the  others  reaj 
fair  share  of  the  profits,  the  natives  have  been  left  sole  mnstm  ^ 
and  owners  of  the  soil.  ^H 

Less  good-featured,  darker-complexioned,  and  in  gencml^^ 
lower  but  compacter  stature  than  the  '  V^isaians,*  are  the  'T.ig:^^' 
who,  with  their  subdivisions  of  '  Kozans/  *  Bicols,'  '  Igorrotcj/ 
and  others,  make  up  the   population  oi  the  northern  and  more 
densely  peopled  moiety  of  the  Philippines.     In  bodily  strengtb, 
energy,  perseverance,  and  intellect,  they  surpass  their  soullierlv 
cousins.      Excellent    agriculturists,     ingenious    artificers,    und 
daring   seamen,    they   arc,    to    use   a    hackneyed  phrase,  ranttj 
'progressive^  than  the  Visaians ;  nor  have  they,  as   indeedH 
but  natural,  proved   always  equally  docile  subjects.     Belif^fl 
these  *TngaU  '  and  the  dark-skinned  component  of  the  Japanrw 
population,   there   are  not   a  few  paints  o^  bodily  and  mental 
resemblance ;  and  tradition,   unsupported   we    believe    by  anT 
direct  historical  evidence,   speaks  of  mutual  immigration  and 
admixture  between  the  races  in  time  past.     None  of  them 
Mahometans ;  but  a  few  of  the  tribes,  inhabiting  the  m( 
tainous  tracts  north  of  Manila,  have  kept  up  a   sort  of 
fashioned   Mongolian   ancestor-reverencing  paganism,  and 
it    a    modified    independence    of   their  own.     The   tobacro 
which  tlie  well-known  'Manila'  cigars  and  cheroots  arc  tnid'" 
is  grown  chiefly  in  the  northerly  districts  of  Luzon. 

Lastly,  in  despite  of  Spanish  jealousy,  finding  expressiofl. 
countless  annoyances  of  excessive  and  arbitrary  dues,  vexall 
regulations,  and   illiberal   interference  of  every  kind,  the  i' 
pressible  Chinese  have  managed  to  make  good  their  foolinj 
Alanila  and   the   other  *  open '   ports,  where,   as  is  iheir 
they  have  taken  a  leading  position  in  traffic,  manufacturei, 
finance.     Here   too  they  intermarry  freely   with    their  MsI^T 
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ucens;  aad  the  Chino-TnjGral  *nie8ti(^,*  or  half-bluod, 
lief,  the  indispeas^iblc  link  between  the  native  pro- 
1  the  European  exporter  in  the  ports.  Among  Euro- 
I  of  business  the  English  hold  here  undeniably  the  first 
(xt  come  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss  ;  the  Spaniards, 
al  number,  a  small  military  force  included,  throughout 
ppines,  does  not  much  exceed  five  thousand,  take  little 
nything;  except  the  administration,  civil,  military,  or 
they  pique  themselves,  not  unjustly,  on  a  certain  reserve, 
^ping  up,  in  purity  uncontaminated  by  colonial  vulga- 

high  tone  oi  good  *Castilian*  society.  They  are, 
hospitable,  and,  to  the  well-bred  of  whatever  nation- 
able  ;  enjoying  life,  and  making  it  enjoyable  to  their 
lor  unworthily  representing  iu  the  'Far  East'  much 
>urtesy  and  culture  of  old  Spain,  as  it  is  said  yet  to 
i  some  parts  of  the  VVestern  Peninsula.  Under  their 
Philippines  have  before  them  a  prosperous  and  self- 
if  not  a  brilliant  future  ;  uor  is  the  Utopian  goal  of 
test  happiness  of  the  greatest  number '  anywhere,  we 
more  nearly  attained,  than  where  the  Spanish  flag 
le  easternmost  region  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
lastly,  are  the  three   great   outlets   on   the  Pacific,  the 

the  ocean-palace  beyond.     Southernmost,  close  to  the 

and  under  the  shadow  of  Kini-Balu,  giant  amid 
mountains,  is  the  Soolno  channel,  once  pirate-infested, 
»pily  for  its  neighbours,  under  the  .acknowledged 
r  and  control  of  Spain.  It  leads  out  direct  on  New 
.nd  its  free  navigation  is  of  scarce  less  importance  to 
alasian  settlements  than  is  that  of  the  Red  Sea  to  our 
mpire.  Ten  degrees  north,  midway  in  the  Philippine 
jid   sentinelled   by  ever-burning  Mayon,  is  the  deep, 

fiosphorus-like  Bernardino  Strait,  opposite  to  tlie 
I  Mariana  Islands  ;  while  northernmost,  on  the  tropical 
he  wider  but  cyclone-vexed  Bashee  passage,  the  nearest 
m  China  and  Hongkong.  And  here  let  our  Malayaa 
*  be  stayed, 

1  for  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  extent  by  Malays,  that  is 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  the  substratum,  whether 
Itural  labour,  for  commerce,  or  for  orderly  administra- 
letrated  now  and  leavened  all  through  by  the  most 
ng,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  persevering  of 
ifluences,  the  Chinese  ;  guaranteed  by  nature  for  far  the 
irt  of  its  range,  that  is  from  the  latitude  of  Siam  north 
Java  south,  from  the  cyclone  pest  that  so  often  checks 
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OT  imperils  Chinese  coast  navigation,  an<i  provided 
with  regular  and  moderate  trade  winds  in  their  se; 
secure  harbourage  and  easy  water-way  everywhere  ;  wit 
ever  earth  has  choicest  of  her  surface  productiveness,  oi 
underground  treasures,  to  offer  to  the  creative  sun-god 
crquatorial  throne ;  this  Archipelago  is  a  region  well  n 
merely  considered  in  itself  and  for  itself,  the  attention  c 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  received  the  seas  for  our  birthri( 
the  utmost  isles  of  its  waters  in  our  possession  ;  but  far  i 
is  its  claim  if  regarded,  as  is  due,  in  the  light  of  a  higl 
our  great  South  Pacific  expansion,  to  Australia,  Tai 
Polynesia^  New  Zealand,  and,  in  no  distant  fatun 
Guinea. 

Five  European  Powers,  either  simultaneously  or  at  < 
epochs,  have  striven  more  or  less  avowedly  for  supren 
this   all-important    region — Spain,  Portugal,   Holland, 
and  England  ;   but  with  marked  difference  alike   in   the 
employed   and   the  success  obtained.      Of  these   five,  t 
earliest  and  the  latest  to  enter  the  lists,  namely,  Portn 
France,   may  now  be  safely   passed  by   as  unworthy  o; 
consideration,     A  few  square  miles  of  unratified  suzen 
the   peninsula  of  Macao,  and  a  few   more   in   the  disti 
decayed  settlement  of  Timor,  remain  as  the  sole  monum 
tombstones    rather,    of    dead    Lusitanian    enterprise ;    1 
degraded   balf-caste  race,  the  very  dregs  of  Immanity,  s 
over  the  Archipelago  from  Malacca  to  Hongkong,  still  j 
to  dishonour,  not  prolong,  a  once  glorious  memory, 
this,  Portugal  is  nothing  now  to  Eastern  Asia  ;  her  ila| 
no  commerce,   her   harbours   shelter  no   trade.     Nor   n 
pretentious,    but    spasmodic    and    ill-directed,    enterpi 
France,    from    the    days    of   Louis    XIV.    and    the    pre 
intrigues   of   the   Greek    renegade   Falcon,   down   to   P 
Grevy  and  the  filibustering  exploits  of  a  Gamier  or  a 
detain  us  long ;  nor  would  the  annexation  of  Annam  u 
of  Tonquin,  supposing  it  effected,  greatly  advantage  the] 
either  of  the  Archipelago  and  its  denizens,  or  of  Europe 
traders,  or  even  of  France  herself,  hang  more  than  her  coa 
sterility-smitten  colonial  monopolies  have  advantaged  thJ 
where.    The  foundations,  economical,  political,  and  adid 
tive,  arc   all  awry  ;    nor  can   the  superstructure   be  oth 
unstable  and  profitless  to  all  concerned.      We  abstain,  of 
from  any  attempt  to  reopen  the  old  sore  oi  Tahiti,  and 
future  diplomacy  the  modus  vivcndi  which  must  be  est4 
between  the  possessors  of  the  Marquesas  and  \cw  Ca 
and  our  Australasian  Colonies. 
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remain  Spain,  Holland,  England  ;  and  with  these  three, 
T  its  fashion,  the  case  is  very  different. 
lessor   in    her    own    right    even    now   of   nearly   116»000 
.miles  of  territory*  and  ruling  over  at  least  eiglit  millions 
|tic  subjects,  Spain,  as  Mistress  of  the  Philippines,  with 
rage  yearly  trade  exchange  of  twelve  millions  sterling, 
►  command,  gef»graphi(*al  at  least,  of  the  three  main  East 
portals,  is   still,  though   no  longer,  as  in   the  sixteenth 
C,  Lady  Paramount  of  the  Archipelago,  yet  an  important 
in   its  present   and   its   future    alike.     The  rule   of  the 
lands,  more  recent  in  date,  hut  fresher  in  vigour,  covers 
■Dry  of  more  than  600,000  square  miles,  and  claims  the 
Bce  of  nearly   twenty-six   millions  of  Asiatics ;  and  its 
latches  over  a  yearly  trade  amounting  to  thirty  millions 
in   total    \'alue.      Compared    with  either  of  these,   but 
ly  with  the  latter,  our  own  sovereignty  over  a  territorial 
of  one  poor   thousand    four  hundred   and  odd  square 
Hongkong  included,  and  a  population  little  exceeding 
(iillion,  makes  at  first  view  but  a  sorry  figure. 
rhen,  on  further  examination,  we  find  that  this  narrow 
'  British  territory,  nne-seventieth  only  of  what  Spain,  one 
Qdredth  of  what   Holland   commands,  owns  an   average 
[Ual  in  amount  to  the  total  Hispano-Malayan  traHlic,  and 
third   of  what   the  far  more  extensive  Dutch  dominion 
We  begin  to  perceive  that  the  unrivalled  pre-eminence 
English   name,  of   English  influence,  English  prestige, 
out    the  Malay    Archipelago,   must   have    a   foundation 
r  to   itself,  one  not  leas   firm  because  floating,   not   less 
Sause   more   in    fact   than    in   name.      Not   to  territorial 
nerely,  but   to  a  wider  class  of  statistics,  must  we  look 
The  British  ascendency,  not  indeed  wholly  uncontested, 
rersally  desired  nor  greatly  loved,  yet  respected  by  all, 
d    by   all,    is   based  on  nur  naval  superiority,  royal  or 
Je,  on  our  invested  capital,   on   our  credit,   moral   and 
,  on  our  lavish  energy  of  enterprise,   our  prudent   ex» 
ice  of  daring,  our  even-handed  justice  in  act : — qualities 
re,  as  we  trust,  despite  of  pessimists   and  cynics,  not  on 
ease,  but  on  the  increase  ;   not  mere  survivals  of  a  past, 
glorious,  but  guarantees  and   first-crops  of  a  iuture, 
Stful  and  more  honourable  still. 

D  not,  as  our  readers  must  have  already  observed,  wish 

Ct   from   or  deny,  on  the  contrary  we  admit,  approve, 

e  proved  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  Dutch- adminis- 

we  find  much  also  to  appreciate  and  to  praise  in  the 
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often  unjustly  decried  Spanish  rule.     Both  have  truly  in  view 
the  well-being  of  those  they  govern  ;   and  both,  though  on  dif- 
ferent paths,  go  about  to  ensure  that  well-being,  more  cffectiTcIv 
often  than,  we  regret  to  say,  we  ourselves  at  times  succeed  iii 
doing  towards  the  Asiatics  under  our  own  care  ;  in  whose  reg^n!, 
as  in  many  other  matters  connected   with  what   is  termed  the 
'development*  of  men  or  things,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
oldest,  truest,  wisest,  of  sayings,  *  Foolish  they  who  know  m\ 
how    much    more    is    the    half   than    the   whole.'       But,  wLiltf 
allowing  that  the  Javanese  may  possibly  be  happier  and  bctM 
under  Dutch  rule,  the  Visaians  and  Tagals  under  Spanish,  than 
they  might  have  been  under  our  own,  we  hold  it  for  a  matter  ni 
equal  or  greater  certainty  that  European  trade,  and  the  fortunci 
of  the  world  at  large,  would  have  been  greatly  the  gainers  luil 
we  in  1762  retained  for  our  own  the  already  conquered  Philip- 
pines, or  Java  in  1814.     Nor  can  we  fur  a  moment  doubt  thaltbr 
unrestricted  power  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  free  trade,  undtr 
the  British  flag  would  soon  have  thrown  open  and  utilized  ibe 
immense,  and  as  yet  but  half-recognized,  resources  of  those  nobU 
islands,  no  less  than  of  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and  the  Mslav 
Archipelago  generally,  on  a  much  wider  scale  and  to  grander 
purpose   than  has  been   or  ever  can  be  done   by  the  guardetl 
monopolies  and  protective  systems  of  Holland  and  Spain.    The 
time-honoured  hut  erroneous  idea  that  a  colonv  is,  to  quote  the 
clever  author  of  the  *  Expansion  of  England,'  merely  *  an  eitfttr. 
out  of  which  the  mother-country  is  to  make  a  pecuniary  prctfit. 
however  modified  in  the  Continental  statesmanship  of  ourdavsbr 
the  better  recognized  claims  of  justice  or  humanity  towards  the 
indigenous  or  colonial  populations,  yet  holds  place  as  a  teadio^ 
axiom  in  the   Dutch   and  Spanish  schools  of  colonial  policj* 
and  it  is  but   lately  that  we  ourselves  have,  in   an   important 
measure  at  least,  exchanged  it  for  a  more  truly  liberal,  becao* 
a   more  deeply   patriotic,  a   more  Avidely  national,  and  hco«i 
necessarily  though   indirectly,  a  more   cosmopolitan  teacbiM 
And  thus  it  is  that  our  colonies,  and  ours  alone,  fertilize,  njfl 
their  own   proper    territorial    limits,  or  those  of  the  Siizeraifl 
Power  merely,  but  the  world  at  large. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  one  of  special  meaning  beR* ' 
that  the  colonial  expansion  of  England,  far  more  than  thatt^ 
any  other  kingdom  or  nationality  ancient  or  modern,  the  Pbi^ 
nician  not  excepted,  is  twofold  in  its  character ;  an  expansi*^ 
of  miles  and  acres  on  laud,  an  expansion  of  distauccs  ^^ 
ocean-routes  at  sea.  Without  infringing  on  the  e(iual  tigbtsw 
other  maritime  powers,  there  still  remains  a  sense  la  which  the 
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seas  are  not  her  highways  merely,  but  her  territory,  the  heritage 
of  ber  fathers,  the  heirloom  of  her  children  ;  not,  indeed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  nationalities,  but  to  the  free  benefit  and  open 
advantage  of  all.  How  far  the  consolidation  of  this  our  ocean- 
nle  may  render  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  the  absorption  of 
a  vider  extent  of  landed  territory,  is  a  question  which  it  would 
be  nnwise  orer-anxiously  to  raise  before  the  time ;  unwise  and 
pQsillanimoaB  alike  not  to  face  boldly  when  that  time  arrives. 
Poetic  metaphors  of  England  blindly  staggering  beneath  the 
orer-weight  of  an  Atlantean  burden,  and  the  like  elegant  self- 
depeciationB  of  a  hyper-refined  and  sentimental  school,  are  but 
Ae  expression  of  timid  misunderstanding  or  unpatriotic  spleen  ; 
Ifa^  have  no  place  among  realities,  no  resemblance  to  the  truth 
of  English  suzerainty  by  land  or  sea  in  the  far  East  or  farther 
Sooth.  In  her  colonies,  on  board  her  navies,  in  her  plantations, 
in  her  trade-ships,  England  is  ever  England,  and  her  pre-emi- 
nence synonymous  with  a  more  equal  justice,  a  deeper  reverence 
for  law,  a  securer  peace,  a  more  widely  diffused  well-being,  a 
finner-based  prosperity,  than  are  sheltered  by  any  other  flag 
wbatever,  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  That  Australia  and 
New  Guinea  alike,  Polynesia  and  all  its  isles,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  the  fairest  shores  shone  on  by  earth's  sun, 
nny  long  continue  to  enjoy,  or  speedily  enter  into  participation 
of  these  good  things,  should  be  the  wish,  the  hope  of  every  one 
who  knows  what  these  regions  once  were,  when  yet  unvisited 
hj  England,  what  they  now  are,  what  they  may  yet  become* 
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Art.  111. — 1.  Life  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuari  Elphinst 
T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.    London,  I'^H,     2  volj 

2.  The  Official  Writings  of  Mountstuart  Efphinstone,  sC 
Governor  of  Bombay.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Forrest.     London,  1884. 

NO  fitter  name  than  that  of  Mountstuart  ElphinstoDflj 
dent  at  Poonah  and  Governor  of  Bombay,  col 
chosen  to  typify  that  spirit  of  political  sagacity,  combine 
chivalrous  enterprise,  which  characterizes  the  Indian  Ci* 
vice.  Mr.  Elphinstonc  brought  with  him,  when  he  laq 
Calcutta  a  boy  of  seventeen,  a  temperament  ardent  and  gea 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune  in  bis  first  acquaintance  with 
to  be  subject  to  influences  well  suited  to  develop  th( 
qualities  of  bis  nature.  The  civilians  of  bis  gencratia 
inspired  directly  by  the  two  greatest  of  Indian  stat 
Cornwallis  and  Wellesley  were  not  more  conspicuous  In  A 
conquest  or  in  powers  of  command  than  Clive  and  Hastln| 
it  was  from  them,  not  from  Clive  or  Hastings,  that  our  p 
system  in  India  took  its  form.  They  it  was  who  stand 
distinctive  qualities,  and  rendered  it  at  once  the  most  ini 
and  the  most  efficient  public  administration  that  the  wo 
seen.  From  Cornwallis  was  derived  that  high  sense  of 
and  integrity,  that  obedience  to  duty,  and  that  chivalra 
bearance,  which  have  become  traditions  of  the  Service 
Wellesley  that  rare  adaptability  to  the  circumstances  an4 
tions  of  government,  that  plastic  power  of  influence*  i\ 
stinctive  statesmanship,  which  are  no  less  the  badge 
English  rulers  of  India.  When  Elpbinstone  arrived, 
Cornwallis  bad  already  returned  to  England,  but  in  the  j 
the  forces  which  he  had  stimulated  were  in  full  a< 
Cornwallis  had  been  a  living  example  of  the  spirit  with 
he  laboured  to  inspire  his  fellows  in  government.  Contem 
writers  love  to  dwell  on  his  humanity.  If  we  give  the  1 
interpretation  to  the  word,  as  something  less  restricted  th 
mere  sense  of  pity  and  philanthropy,  it  will  not  be  innppi 
In  him  it  meant  a  wide  and  tender  respect  for  all  me 
joined  to  high  courage  and  inflexible  resolve.  His  chi 
seems  almost  sentimental  when  he  shrinks,  with  a  '  Doi 
them  black  fellows,'  from  the  half-good-natured,  half-co] 
tuous  words  of  the  young  Englishman  ;  it  is  stern  % 
when  necessity  obliges  him,  as  in  America,  to  inflict  tb 
terrible  severities  of  martial  law.  In  the  case  of  Lor^ 
lesley,  the  influence  exerted  upon  Mr.  Elpbinstone  waj 
personal.      It  was  during  his  administration   that  the 
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received  his  first  responsible  employment,  and  he 
at  the  fountain-bead  those  maxims  of  government  which 
Welleslej  had  set  himself  to  teach  in  India.  In  that 
ignificent  apology  for  the  endowment  of  the  College  of  Fort 
^illiam,  which  may  vie  with  the  charter  of  any  foundation  in 
«  world,  Lord  Wellesley  has  explained  the  political  duties  and 
pirations  which  were  to  be  fostered  in  the  Company's  servant*. 
«  was  determined  so  to  order  the  education  of  the  young 
nlians:,  that  they  should  bear  themselves  in  the  true  spirit  of 
itesmen.  Henceforward  they  were  '  to  discharjEjc  the  functions 
"magistrates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and  governors  of  provinces, 
I  all  the  complicated  and  extensive  relations  of  those  sacred 
usts  and  exalted  stations,*  and  in  so  doing  were  to  remember 
•t  they  *  were  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerful  sovereign,' 
111  that  their  duties  were  *  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other 
irt  of  the  world.' 
The  two  works  before  us  enable  the  public  for  the  first  time 

form  a  real  estimate  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone*s  life  and 
DtL  Professor  Forrest's  volume  contains  reprints  of  those 
psr  and  far-seeing  State  Papers,  which  were  compiled  by 
r.  Klphinstone  to  inform  his  superiors,  or  to  explain  his 
etbods  of  government.  They  are  by  no  means  prolix,  and  the 
flc  is  most  happy,  an  admirable  mean  between  official  exact- 
uand  simple  unaffected  narrative.  The  spirited  little  memoir, 
lich  Professor  Forrest  has  prefixed  to  his  volume,  is  highly 
prectati%'e  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  character,  and  efficiently  serves 
•  purpose  of  placing  an  outline  of  his  life  before  the  reader. 
Sir  Edward  Colcbrooke's  volumes  have  a  wider  scope,  and 
Biit  high  praise  as  an  example  of  what  o  biography  should 
.  With  admirable  reticence,  he  has  allowed  the  subject  of  the 
tmoir  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  by  means  of  quotations  from 
ten  and  journals,  only  incorporating,  where  necessary,  para- 
Iplu  to  explain  allusions  or  to  fill  up  gaps  in  a  broken  narra* 
e.  It  is  too  seldom  that  a  biographer  is  willing  to  make 
is  self-effacement,  yet  it  alone  can  secure  the  successful  accom- 
i»hment  of  his  task.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
ooke  has  briefly  condensed  the  history  of  the  period,  where  it 
Lseasential  to  keep  his  readers  in  the  current  of  contemporary 
ents,  and  has  yet  avoidetl  the  danger,  so  seldom  escaped  in  this 
od  of  writing,  of  launching  out  into  the  generalities  of  his 
bject,  deserves  special  recognition. 
The  reader  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  journals  and  letters,  unless 

is  singularly  unimpressionable,  will  rise  from  them  with  the 
ise  that  he  has  made  a  new  friend  in  literature.  They  put 
fore  us  a  personality  as   distinct  as  it  ii   attractive.      But 
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besides  this  picture  of  the  man,  there  is  a  discursir^ 
less  remarkable.  The  variety  is  inexhaustible.  Del 
sketched  glimpses  of  scenery,  of  '  the  silent  courts  and 
the  midst  of  an  almost  impenetrable  forest/  or  of  *  t 
of  smoke  driving  through  the  leafless  trees,'  wh 
jungle  has  caught  fire;  vivid  descriptions  of  battle 
*  round  and  grape  flew  in  every  direction,*  where  *t 
knocked  up  the  dust  under  the  horses'  feet  * ;  or  of  bati 
and  of  the  dead  lying  blackened  and  withered,  with  i 
feasting  on  them,  *  tearing  great  pieces  of  Oesh  ' — are 
side  with  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  for  Homer  and  Tht 
disquisitions  on  Shakspeaie,  or  on  the  *  majesty  and  hai 
Spcnser^s  verse.*  On  one  page  is  au  analysis  of  tb 
civilian's  feelings  when  he  joins  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  st 
hill-fort ;  we  turn  it  to  learn  how  the  mystic  poetry  of 
Hafiz  oppresses  the  mind»  or  to  see  the  keen  rays  of  syn 
criticism  striving  to  penetrate  the  spiritual  barrier  wh 
nigh  forbids  the  intellectual  community  of  East  an 
Sometimes  are  to  be  found  the  nicest  perceptions  of  i 
affairs — perceptions  undimmcd  by  the  most  artful  profe 
Oriental  diplomacy,  and  yet  never  hardening  into  c 
Here  is  much  of  hope,  of  delight  in  life,  and  of  th( 
of  lofty  ideals,  but  here  too,  lest  the  picture  should  be  to 
arc  reconls  of  hours  of  spiritual  darkness  openly  acknc 
and  manfully  striven  against.  Seldom  has  a  man  of  ad 
his  pen  to  describe  what  he  saw  around  him  and  felt  wit] 
more  freedom  and  sincerity  than  has  Mountstuart  Elpl 
The  man  as  we  see  him  is  one  of  warm  feelings,  quic 
bilities,  and  brilliant  gifts  ;  and  jiervading  alt  a  spirit  c 
ness  and  humility:  one  for  whom  no  fitter  phrase  can 
than  that  noble  common-place  of  '  a  true  gentleman.' 
literary  record  can  inspire  the  enthusiasm  which  persa 
tact  gives.  There  are  some  among  us  still  whose  i 
youth  was  roused  by  their  fathers'  stories  of  the  civilian's 
dashing  leadership  at  Poonah  or  Kirkee;  who  remen 
arrival  in  England  of  the  kind,  but  very  shy,  man  who  h 
the  active  hero  of  that  time  ;  and  who,  like  Sir  Edwa: 
brooke  himself,  were  among  the  friends  that  enjoyed  hi 
in  the  days  of  retirement  in  which  he  spent  the  rest  of 
Sir  Edward  Colcbrookc  tells  us  enough  of  the  bistoi 
noble  house  of  Elphinstone,  to  show  that  the  subjec 
memoir  was  sprung  of  an  adventurous  stock.  His  UQ< 
Keith,  had  won  high  renown  as  an  admiral ;  und  his  fa 
served  under  Wolfe  in  Canada,  and  was  wounded  a 
morency.     Of  the  glimpses  given  us  of  the  little  boy 
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ing  *(^a  ira'  anJ  *  Lcs  Aristocralos  a  la  Lantcme  *  from  the 
»bin  prisoners  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  we  can  attempt  no 
tunt,  bat  must  be  content  witb  the  fact  that  Mr.  Elphinstone 
led  at  Bombay  in  the  year  1796,  The  first  few  years  of  his 
in  India  contain  no  events  of  importance,  except  his  narrow 
ipe  from  the  massacre  of  licnarcs,  and  the  formation  of  a 
idsbip  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  life  of  his 
id,  and  which  forms  an  impirtant  feature  of  his  biography. 
those  days  of  Indian  isolation,  when  boys  were  sent  out 
)Te  they  were  seventeen,  and  when  communication  with  rela- 
is  in  England  was  slow  and  uncertain,  close  and  lasting 
idships  were  formed  far  more  often  than,  it  is  said,  they  are 
Two  young  men  of  kindred  tastes  and  aspirations  by 
an  intimacy  might  in  some  way  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
le  and  family,  which  was  felt  so  bitterly  in  the  first  years  of 
Elphinstone  has  himself  expressed  the  feeling: — '  This 
itry  has  a  dreadful  effect  on  the  heart.  Unless  you  form 
le  friendship,  you  have  no  ties  on  your  heart  at  all,  and  at 
you  have  little  exercise  for  your  sensibility,  which  must 
)me  torpid  for  want  of  action,  and  you  stand  a  cold,  solitary, 
lated  wretch/  The  bonds  of  sympathy  which  held  together 
intstuart  Elphinstone  and  Edward  Strachey  were  especially 
;.  }^<»th  had  tastes  for  the  nobler  things  of  life ;  both 
literature  and  poetry  ;  both  were  of  gentle  breeding  and 
led  nature,  and  so  unfitted  to  find  congenial  companions 
ing  the  men  of  dubious  origin  and  character  who  still 
rded  the  service ;  and  both,  too,  were  full  of  youthful  spirit, 
tnd  of  delight  in  social  enjoyment.  They  were  formed  for  mutual 
eiteem;  and  at  the  end  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  unbroken 
jiendship,  Mr.  Elphinstone's  journal  of  January  \iS'*M  records; 
ihe  27th  I  heard  the  sad  account  of  the  death  of  Strachey, 
rhose  early  advice  and  example  I  owe  so  much,  and  on  whose 
lued  friendship  I  depended  for  a  great  portion  of  my  future 
Carlyle  in  his  'Reminiscences'  has  drawn  a  picture  of 
;hey,  as  he  knew  him  in  later  life,  in  words  which  explain 
charm  of  sincerity  which  doubtless  was  strong  to  attract 
tinstone.  He  describes  him  as  'a  genially  abrupt  man,  a 
[itarian  and  Democrat  by  creed  ;  yet,  beyond  all  things,  he 
d  Chaucer,  and  kept  reading  him  ;  a  man  rather  tacit  than 
•liscursive,  but  willing  to  speak,  and  doing  it  well  in  a  fine 
hling  mellow-toned  voice,  in  an  ingenious  aphoristic  way ; 
in  sharply  impatient  of  pretence,  of  sham  and  untruth  in 
forms,  especially  contemptuous  of  quality,  pretensions,  and 
Eations,  which  he  scattered  grimly  to  the  winds.  Scorned 
trfully  the  general  humbug  of  the  world,  and  honestly  strove 
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to  do  his  own  bit  of  duty  spiced  by  Cbaucer.'     *  A  man, 
onds,  *  of  many  qualities  comfortable   to  be   near.'     Reader* 
Mr,  Elphinstones  journals  and  letters  will  be  inclined  to  say 
less  of  him  than  Carlyle  did  of  his  friend  : — *  beyond  all  thin^ 
he  loved  Chaucer.* 

With  Strachey  Elphinstone  was  constantly  thrown  forthefint 
six  years  of  his  life  in  India.  At  Benares,  bis  earliest  apjwinlmi'Ql 
he  was  Strachey 's  assistant,  and  when  he  enterc<l  the  college  at 
Fort  William,  Strachey  was  in  Calcutta,  and  the  friends  were 
still  together.  In  1800,  Strachey  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Resident  of  Poonah,  and  was  able  to  get  Elphinstone  a  post 
under  him  in  the  same  mission.  The  two  young  diplomatists 
were  allowed  to  undertake  the  journey  overland.  Of  this  ytas 
of  travel  a  delightful  record  is  preserved  in  the  diaries  from  which 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  has  printetl  extracts.  In  tbem  we  see  tbf 
writer  full  of  youth  and  ardour,  and  eager  before  all  things  fort; 
life  of  adventure.  It  was  soon  to  be  his.  Mr.  Elphinstone  ^H 
hardly  arrived  at  Poonah,  when  the  tranquillity  which  W| 
seemed  secured  by  the  conquest  of  Mysore  was  rudely  broken, 
and  all  India  was  again  in  arms.  Lord  Wellesley's  polio 
of  excluding  French  influence  from  India  had  destroyed  the 
dynasty  of  Hyder,  had  placed  the  Nizam  in  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependence,  and  was  now  being  directed  to  bringing  the 
heads  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy  under  the  iron  bonds  of  hi» 
system  of  subsidiary  alliance.  Poonah  was  in  1802  the  scent' 
of  constant  diplomatic  activity  on  the  part  of  the  English,  wJ 
of  internal  dissensions  among  the  natives.  Mr.  Elphinstooi* 
was  thus,  as  a  youth,  a  witness  of  the  opening  of  that  migiiiy 
drama,  in  the  last  scenes  of  which  he  was  to  play  so  conspicuuiu 
a  part.  The  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  the  reinstatement  of  tHr 
Peshwa  by  General  Wellesley's  array,  were  the  prelude;  the 
final  catastrophe  was  not  till  Elphinstone  had  himself  pro- 
claimed the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa,  and  had  ordered  ms 
cannon  to  salute  the  liberated  Raja  of  Satara — a  salute 
signified,  not  that  the  usurped  sceptre  had  been  restored  lo 
descendants  of  Sevajee,  but  that  it  had  passed  for  erer 
British  hands. 

As  soon  as  war  became  imminent  with  Scindiah  and  tiit^ 
Raja  of  Berar,  Elphinstone  obtained  an  appointment  upm  d»fi 
staff  of  General  Welleslcy,  and  with  him  he  remained  till  tl«j 
close  of  the  campaign.  The  military  operations  are  traced 
wonderful  power  and  minuteness  in  the  letters  to  Siracl 
which  are  during  this  period  very  full.  Never  has  the 
of  Assye  been  so  well  described  as  in  these  letters.  The  la( 
despatches  of  the  general,  though  so  full  of  pith  and  ri( 
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supply  little  detail,  and  even  Grant  DufTs  account  is  somewhat 

neagre.     For  the  first  time  an  adequate  picture  may  be  formed 

I     of  that  memorable  engagement,   of  the   storms  of  round   and 

■  pape  that  swept  the  English  line  as  it  formed  between  the 
F  gullies,  of  the  charge  to  save  the  remains  of  the  74th,  and  of  the 

rictorioQs  general  lying  down  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle  among 
the  dead  and  dying.  P'qually  good  is  the  account  of  the  storming 
of  the  hill-fort  of  Gawilf^hur,  which  is  told  in  detail  in  the 
Irtters  to  Strachcy,  and  in  the  diary,  where  as  usual  poetry  and 

■  the  din  of  arms  are  side  bj  side.  The  style  is  eminently 
^■nphic.  We  see  the  '  little  deep  valleys  '  surrounding  the  fort  in 
^Miich  the  English  camp  lies  covered,  the  sepoys  straining  at  the 
^■Dnx,  which  the  bullocks  move  forward  and  the  elephant  pushes, 
^n  e  gee  the  officers  walking  out  from  the  battery  to  examine  if 

ihe  breach  is  practicable;  and  Elphinstone  himself,  the  night 
More  the  attack,  lying  awake  and  thinking  of  Scudamour  in  the 

*  Faerie  Queen.'     At   breakfast  neit  morning  he  is  talking  of 

HpUafiz,  Saadi,  Horace,  and  Anacreon  ;'  an  hour  later  he  is   in 

rtte  trenches,  proposing  himself  courteously  to  the  leader  of  the 

storming  party,*  who  '  bows  and   agrees.*     This  is  hardly  over 

before  the  advance  begins,  *  silent,  deliberate,  and  even  solemn,' 

I     vhich,  the  narrator  says,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  the 

'  Iliad '  and  of  how — 
I  ot  8*  op'  urav  criyj  fih'ta  irvtlovrtfi  'A;^afcot, 

^L^When  the  war  was  over,  the  impression  made  upon  General 
^Biellegley  by  his  secretary  was  so  favourable,  that,  while  telling 
^Btm  he  had  mistaken  his  profession  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
^BneQ  a  soldier,  he  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  of  consider- 
^phle  importance — the  Residency  of  Nagpoor,      In  the  enforced 
solitude  of  Nagpoor  he  had  much  time  for  study,  and  it   was 
Wre  that  he  made  himself,  if  not  a  finished,  at  least  a  very  toler- 
able Greek  scholar.     Solitude,  as  it  often  docs,  brought  out  his 
^pOer  emotions.      We  see  in  his  letters  at  this  period  how  full  of 
^Btaiibility  and  yet  of  manliness  was  his  nature,   and  how  he 
^Bursted  for  sympathy.     *  Write  me,'  he  exclaims  to  his  friend 
^Bftichey,  '  long,  frequent,  open,  wild,  sentimental   letters,  with 
^kcasionaJ   peeps  down  to  the  very  abyss   of  your  heart ;  and 

*  Those  bom  of  Indian  fumilies  may  perhaps  remembor  whut  was  once  a 
"'Toarile  etory  in  the  Service  in  connection  with  this  eiego  of  Gawilgbup.  It  ia 
^PiUlan  in  itie  ideal  of  military  obedience.  A  young  ofHoer  of  arttlU'ry  biul 
**ea  directed  to  tx&ns|>ort  a  lieavy  pm  into  a  difficult  poBition.  He  failed  in  the 
*^tnpt  and  Tei»orted  to  bia  colonel  thnt  the  lliiug  wuu  imfKiSiiiblc.  '  lajpoasibk*,' 
^^loimed  hi«  indignant  superior.    *  Imi»OMiblc,  sir  I    I  have  the  ortUr  in  my 
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we  praj  God  to  take  ^ou  into  Hit  keeping.'  This  is 
affectcfi  or  passing  vein  of  feeling.  Though  generally  sup- 
pressed, it  is  always  near.  At  Nngpoor  Mr.  ElpUinstone  remajnrd 
until  sent  on  his  well-known  embassy  to  the  King  of  CabuJ. 
The  story  of  the  embassy  has  been  told  by  ihe  ambassador 
himself  in  the  Introtluction  to  his  '  Account  of  the  Kiugtioo 
of  Cabul/ — a  work  which,  but  for  the  Lethe  which  overwheloi 
all  things  Indian,  would  be  a  classic  book  of  travcL  lathe 
student  who  had  drunk  such  intoxicating  draughts  from  \he 
ancient  historians,  it  raised  no  common  emotions  to  cross  tk 
Indus,  and  to  behold  the  stream  which  had  borne  the  fleet 
Alexander,  or  to  wonder  if  the  place  where  he  crossed 
Hydaspes  was  not  the  very  spot  described  by  Quintus  Curdi 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  over  Porus.  It  was  interestirc  to 
him  to  see  at  Peshawur  an  Asiatic  Court  which  still  pr< 
something  of  the  old  splendour.  It  was  here  that  be  .">  ^ 
king,  Shah  Sujah,  enveloped  in  what  seemed  'an  armour  oi 
jewels.'  In  one  of  his  bracelets  shone  the  Kohinoor — lliM 
famous  stone  which,  after  Runjeet  Singh  had  wrung  it  by  stam- 
tion  from  Shah  Sujah,  fell  at  last  to  the  prowess  of  the  young 
arlillery  officer  who  was  first  to  enter  the  treasury  of  Lahore. 

In  returning  from  his  mission,  Elphinstone  was  the  witnm 
of  an  example  of  fallen  power  and  grandeur,  which  would  have 
served  a  stoic  philosopher  as  the  text  of  many  a  homily  on  the 
hollowness  of  human  pride.  During  the  first  few  years  of  bis 
service,  the  name  of  Zemaun  Shah  had  spread  terror  from  one 
end  of  India  to  the  other.  His  splendid  armies,  his  hiyh 
qualities  of  command,  his  vast  schemes,  caused  alarm  even  «t 
Calcutta.  And  now,  when  but  ten  years  had  passed,  he  beheU 
the  great  king — *  blind,  dethroned,  and  exiled  in  a  couniry 
which  he  had  twice  subdued.' 

When  I*llphinstone  returned  to  Delhi,  he  heard  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  Poonah,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1810.     On  hhtt 
was  imposed  the  task  of  conducting  our  negociations  with  tbc 
chief  Native  Power  in  India.     As  often  as  the  final  catastrophe 
of  the  Mahratta  Power  is  told,  must  the  name  of  Klpii' 
take  a  prominent  position  in  Indian  history.       It  wns  v 
nice  appreciation  of  this,   that  the  historian   of  the  Mahrati^s 
placed  the  name  of  his  old  chief  before  that  book  which  tfll* 
with  such  dignity,  and  yet  with  such  vivid  charm,  the  rise  ju>'* 
overthrow  of  the  successors  of  Sevajee.     It  is  on  Poonnh,  dtc 
last  capital  and  the  centre  of  the  Confederacy,  that  we  mu»t  ^^ 
our  gaze,  if  we  wish  to  see  his  greatest  trials  and  his  grw*^*' 
successes. 
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W.  of  India.     The  grand  geographical  fcatare  of  the  country 
utile  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  which  runs  parnllol  and  near  to  the 
coast-line.     In  these  mountains,  in  tlie  table-lands  they  support, 
uj  the  spurs  which  run   out  from  them,  dwell  to  this  day  the 
descendants  of  the  followers  of  Sevajee.      Whatever  of  inde- 
pendent power  was  possessed   in  early  times  by  the  Mahratta 
race,  gave  way  to  the  progress  of  the  Alogul  invasions  of  India. 
Towards  the  end   of  the  sixteenth   century,  however,  a   move- 
ment began  in  these  mountain-districts  which  took  shape  as  the 
revolt  of  Sevajee.     No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  earlier 
itages  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  its  romantic  incidents ;   of  the 
leader's  humble  origin,  of  his  captivity  and  escapes  and  count- 
less adventures  in  the  field,  till  his  declaration  of  independence 
in  tbe  year  1672.     Though  Sevajee's  death  caused  an  apparent 
reaction,  the   progress    of   the    Mahratta  cause  was   not   really 
(lelajed,  and   in  171^   the  Emperor,  exhausted  by  the  fruitless 
war  waged  for  so  many  years,  made  a  formal  grant  of  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  Mahrattas.     It  is  not  possible  to  follow  in 
detail  their  internal  history.     When  the  first  seventy  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  passed  away,  momentous  changes   had 
taken  place  in  tlie  power  and  organization  of  their  state.    Every- 
where their  frontiers  were  extended.     Chout — a  tribute  of  the 
nature  of  black-mail — was  claimed  for  all  India.    The  capital  was 
mw  PiH)nah  ;  but  here  reigned,  not  the  successors  of  the  blood  of 
Sevajee,  but  the  descendants  of  the  crafty  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who  had  supplanted  their  masters,  and  rendered  their  hereditary 
office  of  Peshwa,  or  Prime  Minister,  sovereign  in  all   but  in 
BMDc.      In   a  hill-fort,  neglected  and   almost  forgotten,  except 
when  a  robe  of  investiture  at  the  accession  of  a  Peshwa,  or  a 
ileed  of  confirmati(»n  for  some  grant  or  privilege,  was  needed  at 
Poonah,  lived  tbe  Hajas  of  Satara — nominal  heads  of  the  whole 
race,  but,  in  truth,  State  prisoners,  without  power,  and  without 
iu)pc  of  restoration.  Owning  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Brahmins 
wbi)  wielded  the  authority  of  the  Rajas  of  Satara,  a  number  of 
powerful  Mahratta  States  were  scattered  throughout  India.     To 
the  eastward,  the  Raja  of  Berar  overawed  the  Subhadar  of  the 
t)eccan,  and  spread  terror  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bengal,  even 
|ft  far  as  Calcutta,  where  the  Mahratta  Ditch  still  remains  to 
testify    to    the    alarm    of   the    inhabitants.     In  Hindostan  and 
Malwa,   Scindiah    and    Ilulkar  —  one    sprung    from    a    village 
headman,  the  other  from  a  simple  goatherd — had  raised  mighty 
States,  and  commanded  vast  armies.      Scindiah   was   the   real 
mler  of  Delhi,  Holkar's  armies  pressed  hard  upon  the  chiefs  of 
Rajputana.     To  the  west,  a  crowd  of  smaller  feudatories  upheld 
the  traditions  of  plunder  and  conquest.     Among  them  the  most 
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Important  were  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  pirate  Rajft 
Kolapoor.     This  heterogeneous  collection    of   States  has 
called  a  Confederacy.     It  may  he  convenient  to  name  them  to, 
hut  as  often  as  not  the  bonds  were  bonds  of  disunion.     On  no 
occasion    did   they  all   act   together,  and    practically  Scindiali, 
Holkar,  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  are  alone  found  acting  in 
cert  with  the  Peshwa. 

The  political  relations  between  tlie  English  and  the  Mahn: 
took  shape  when,  during  the  administration  of  Warren  Hi 
ings,  we  engaged  in  the  first  of  our  struggles  with  that  Power, 
The  disputed  succession,  the  treaty  nf  Sal  bye,  the  effwl 
Scindiah's  guarantee  of  that  treaty,  the  alliance  with  the  M 
rattas  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  the  claims  against  the  N 
and  Sir  John  Shore*s  policy  before  the  battle  of  Kurdlah, 
all  links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  drew  together 
English  and  the  Peshwa.  Our  relations  with  that  Power  n 
finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  This  celebrated  instre- 
ment,  made  in  the  year  1802,  was  a  subsidiary  treaty  of  tbe 
strictest  type.  The  form  of  these  engagements  was  always  the 
same.  The  English  undertook  the  general  defence  of  the  Nativ? 
Power,  and  bound  themselves  by  an  alliance  offensive  and  delea- 
sive.  They  also  agreed  to  keep  up  a  certain  number  of  Inwpi, 
drilled  and  officered  by  Europeans,  for  the  protection  of  ihr 
Sovereign.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  Native  Prince  agreodtn 
pay  a  sum  of  money  each  year  to  support  these  troops,  to  submit 
all  his  differences  with  the  neighbouring  States  to  English  arbi- 
tration, to  hold  no  communication  with  any  foreign  Powers,  and 
to  place  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  ofhij 
protectors.  Furthermore,  he  engaged  to  employ  no  subjecti  of 
any  European  or  American  State  in  his  armies  ;  and  if  the  stipa* 
lated  subsidy  fell  into  arrears,  to  assign  instead  lands  of  wliirb 
the  revenues  were  equivalent  in  amount.  The  result  of  tlit 
treaty  of  Bassein  was  the  war  with  Scindiah  and  the  Raja  uf 
Berar.  These  chiefs  would  not  endure — though  their  own 
independence  was  not  touched — to  see  the  Peshwa  under  EngHili 
control,  for  our  protection  prevented  them  from  fighting  sad 
intriguing  at  Poonah,  from  pulling  down  and  setting  up  as  the, 
chose  one  puppet-prince  after  another.  But  though  the  Pesh 
was  freed  by  our  success  in  the  war  from  this  domination, 
was  by  no  means  grateful.  To  him  the  influence  of  the  Engli 
Resident  was  far  more  irksome.  By  the  year  1810,  he  hail  b^ 
come  thoroughly  tired  of  the  English  protectorate,  and  was  intent 
on  throwing  ofT  the  yoke  whenever  he  dared,  lie  had  begun, 
contrary  to  his  treaty  obligations,  to  carry  on  constant  commu 
cation  with  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  with  any  other  of  tJ 
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Princes  who  would  listen  to  his  overtures.     Were  such  a 
now   pursued    by  a  dependent  Native  State,  the  severest 
ment  would  ensue. 

at  time  the  Government  of  Calcutta  was  content  to  watch 

ihwa,   and  was  unwilling  to  bring  on  open  hostilities  as 

\  his  intrigues  could  be  kept  within  bounds.      The  risk 

with  such  a  State  was   not  lightly   to   be  incurred.     The 

fy  renown  of  the  Mahrattas  had  suffered  somewhat  in  the 

1803  ;  but  their  spirit  was  still  high,  and  they  thirsted  for 

e.     The  Peshwa   reigned  directly  over  a  country  which 

ped  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  which 

stains  some  ten  millions  of  inhabitants.    But  the  military 

th  of  the  State  is    not  to  be  reckoned   merely   thus.     It 

dcd  rather  on  the  countless  hill-forts  perched  on  frowning 

isolated  crags,  that  were  scattered  through  the  wooded  high- 

Lof  Khandesh,  and  on  those  swarms  of  hardy  and  daring 

karies,  Pathans,  Arabs,  and  Pindarries,  that  would  gather 

ftnagic  with  the  thunder  of  the  first  cannon.     It  must  be 

bered  too  that  the   Peshwa  did   not  stand    alone.     How- 

oose    were    the     l>onds    of    the    Mahratta    Confederacy, 

T  deadly  were  the  quarrels  of  the  various  chiefs,  people 

rinces    remembered    always   their    common   name,    and 

in  theory  allegiance  to  the  Brahmins  of  Poonah.     The 

had  been  plunder.     Another  had  grown  up — hatred  of 

iglish  conquerors.      There  was  a  constant  danger  that  the 

^e  might  be   revived,  that  the  sacred   banner   might   be 

rd,  and  that,  in  the  name  of  the  successor  of  Sevajee,  the 

might  lead  forth  an  army  which,  combining  the  forces 

idiah  and  Holkar,  and  the  Gackwar  and  the  Raja  of  Berar, 

Id  strain  all  the  resources  of  England  to  overcome.     It  was 

kre  no  unimportant  function    which   Elphinstone  was   to 

m   in    managing  our  relations  with  the  Court  of  Poonah. 

le  reigning   Peshwa  Bajee  Rao   been   capable  of   making 

the  full  strength   of   his  position,  the  history    of  India 

have  been  changed.      Vet  Bajee  Rao  was  no   weak  de- 

te  princeling.     His  intellectual  powers  were  remarkable  ; 

len  he  failed,  it  was  never  through  want  of  foresight  or 

itanding,    but  from    faults  still    more  incompatible   with 

minute  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of  Bajee 

table  us  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas. 

roung  man,  he  was  singularly  graceful  in  appearance,  and 

led  throughout  his  life  ^a  manner  strikingly  impres- 

id  a  countenance  manly,  sensible,  and  majestic'      This 

of  demeanour,  though  it  hid  a  nature  base,  superstitious, 

and 
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and  sensua],  never  failed  him  on  public  occasions,  and  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  the  Englishmen  who  visited  his  G>art  Hu 
manner,  when  he  chose,  could  be  soft  and  insinuating,  sod  in 
these  moods  few  could  resist  the  enchantment  of  bis  addna. 
Practised  diplomatists  like  Malcolm  were  not  proof  against  il; 
and  even  Elphinstone,  though  he  had  fathomed  the  depths  of 
his  duplicity,  bears  witness  to  the  spell.  It  is  hardlj  surprii- 
ing  that  in  youth,  when  captivity  and  suffering  added  a  chim 
to  the  graces  of  his  person  and  mind,  the  crafty  Prince  shoild 
have  found  himself  able  to  exert  on  those  who  surrounded  hui 
an  influence  almost  irresistible.  Yet  on  the  hearts  he  had  woi 
he  dared  not  depend.  Gratitude  for  their  services  he  did  not  kA; 
he  could  not  give  them  credit  for  warmer  feelings  than  hisonii 
It  is  well  said  of  him  by  the  historian  who  watched  and  Tec(»dfld 
his  overthrow  that,  '  To  trust  none,  to  deceive  all,  was  the  gsM 
be  invariably  played  ;  and,  like  all  who  have  ever  doneso^k 
never  failed  to  lose.'  Still,  the  first  act  in  his  career  of  deoep- 
tion  seemed  so  extraordinarily  successful,  that  it  is  hardl/  to 
be  wondered  that  the  stripling  of  nineteen,  who  had  decdvBd 
the  greatest  master  of  Indian  statecraft,  should  have  imagined 
that  no  other  qualities  but  cunning,  falsehood,  and  intrigue,  woe 
needed  to  gain  what  the  mightiest  ambition  could  demand. 
The  story  of  the  means  by  which  Bajee  Rao  raised  himself  to 
sovereign  power,  and  overthrew  that  vast  political  fabric  whidi 
Nana  Furnavese — *  the  Machiavelli  of  the  Mahrattas  —had 
raised  with  such  tireless  ingenuity,  reads  like  a  romance. 

The  son  of  an  unsuccessful  pretender,  his  youth  was  passed  is 
confinement.  The  then  reigning  Peshwa,  Mahdoo  Rao,  was  hit 
cousin, — a  weak  boy  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  Nana 
Furnavese,  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  Bajee  Rao  strictly  guarded 
in  a  hill-fort.  Here  the  handsome  youth  gained  the  good-will 
of  all  who  approached  him.  Compassion  enhanced  the  effiECt 
of  his  natural  gifts.  Captain  Grant  Duff,  who  had  often  talked 
with  men  who  remembered  these  events,  tells  us  that  'Hii 
bodily  and  mental  accomplishments  were  equally  extolled;  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  an  excellent  horseman  and  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  bow,  and  allowed  to  be  the  wd 
expert  spearsman  in  Gungthuree.  He  was  deeply  read  in  tke 
"  Shasters,"  particularly  in  such  parts  as  regards  the  obserraaoe 
of  caste,  and  of  his  age  no  pundit  so  learned  had  been  knoffo 
in  Maharashtra.'  The  Peshwa,  who  was  of  almost  the  sane 
age,  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  hi* 
cousin.  Perhaps  his  own  condition — for  Nana  FufBawie 
kept  the  strictest  guard  over  the  young  Prince— rmade  hi* 
sympathize  the  more  strongly  with  the  fate  of  Bajee  Raa    n* 
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set  the  State  prisoner  at  liberty  and  to  enjoy  his 
*  Bajee  Rau  no  sonner  heard  of  the  romantic  attach- 
I  formed  for  him  than  he  resolved  to  turn  it  to 
nd,  though  both  were  closely  watched,  it  was  not 
re  the  former  managed  to  convey  a  message  which 
t  spark  into  a  flame.  He  represented  that  ^  he  was  in 
Dt  at  Scnnerec,  and  the  Peshwa  under  the  control  of 
ter ;  that  their  condition  as  prisoners  was  nearly 
It  that  their  minds  and  affections  were  free,  and  should 
I  to  each  other  ;  that  their  ancestors  had  distinguished 
t,  and  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  his  cousin  and 
ight  hope  to  emulate  their  deeds,  and  raise  for  tliem- 
asting  and  honourable  name.'  They  thus  begfxn  a 
lenre,  which  was  as  artfully  conducted  on  one  side  as  it 
ously  and  affectionately  on  the  other.  The  minister, 
icon  discovered  that  letters  were  passing  between  the 
His  rage  was  unbounded.  He  bitterly  upbraided  the 
nd  revenged  himself  upon  Bajee  Rao  by  renderinr;  his 
at  far  more  irksome  than  before.  Mahdoo  Rao  was 
led  with  anger  and  disappointment.  The  poisoned 
ns  of  his  cousin  had  taken  deadly  effect,  and  not  only 
iortific<l  by  the  sense  of  his  own  impotence,  but  he 
teply  for  the  freah  miseries  that  on  his  account  were 
in  Bajee  Rao.  The  end  can  best  be  told  in  the  words 
I  Grant  Duff,  whose  narrative  of  these  events  has  an 
t  charm.  *  His  spirit  was  wounded  to  desperatioui  a 
iDcboly  seized  on  his  mind,  and,  on  the  mornin":  o[ 

of  Octolier,  he  deliberately  threw  himself  from  a 
liis  palace,  fractured  two  of  his  limbs,  and  was  much 
>y  the  tube  of  a  fountain  on  which  he  fell.  He  sur- 
two  days,  and,  having  particularly  desired  that  Bajee 
tl  be  placed  on  the  musnud,  he  expired  in  the  arms 
lao  Phurkay,  for  whom  he  had  entertained  a  strong 

[r.  Elphinstnnc  pointed  out,  was  the  new  Peshwa's 
(ion.    He  only  dared  to  be  cruel  when  in  perfect  safety. 

palace-window  he  could  watch  his  unfortunate  and 
ictims  tied  to  the  foot  of  an  elephant,  and  so  dragged 
td  to  pieces;  but  when  he  had  decoyed  his  rival 
to  an  audience  with  the  intention  of  seizing  him,  he 

though   surrounded  with  guards  and  courtiers,  raise 

0  give  the  signal.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 

1  was  foumi  to  supply  the  necessary  hardihood,  the 
Itered  into  no  design  that  required  boldness  in  cxecu- 
;h  an  instrument  was  discovered  in  the  favourite 
7. — No,  314.  2  B  Trimbukjee, 
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tbat   springs   up  fung^ua-like  in    the  corru^ 

Court.     When  the  Cardinal  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  strove  to  1 

by  artful  questions  the  devotion  of  an  assassin,  be  was  cut  il 

with  the  impious  exclamation,  'Bid  me  murder  the  Christ, i 

1  will  do  it.*     No  less  monstrous,  in  the  eyes  of  Brahmins,  % 

the  words  used  by  Trimbukjee  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  to 

bis   slavish   devotion  : — *  If  mj  master   order   me,   I 

ft  cow,' 

The  first  few  years  of  Elphinstone's  appointment — fro: 
to  1815  —  passed  quietly  enoug;h.  Durinrf  this  time 
bukjce  was  gradually  rising  to  supreme  favour,  and  his  n$r. 
marked  by  an  increased  activity  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Peshwa — an  activity  which  was  closely  watched  by  the  En»l 
Government  The  first  open  conflict,  however,  which  ti 
place  between  the  Resident  and  the  Court  of  Poonab,  was  noti 
to  the  discovery  of  any  such  intrigues,  but  to  a  murder  whi 
for  the  scene  of  its  perpetration,  for  the  sacred  character  of 
victim,  and  for  the  treachery  that  accompanied  it,  hardly 
a  parallel  in  Indian  history. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  during  the  summer  months  of  181fl 
taken  a  iourney  to  Ellora.  He  was  recalled  to  Foonnh  br  I 
news  that  the  Ambassador  of  the  Gaekwar  had  been  decoywl 
join  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  city  of  Punderpoor,  and  ^ 
there  been  cut  to  pieces  with  every  circumstance  of  horror  a 
indignity.  Not  only  was  the  victim  a  Brahmin,  and  the  jJi 
of  his  murder  one  of  the  holiest  shrines  in  India,  but  I 
personal  safety  of  the  Ambassador  had  been  guarantcefl  br  t 
English  Government  before  he  had  ventured  to  trust  liimst'lf 
the  hands  of  the  Peshwa  and  his  unscrupulous  favourite.  1 
murder  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  native  popalatJ( 
The  Peshwa,  though  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  rric 
dared  not  enter  his  capital  in  public  for  fear  of  the  popula 
so  acute  was  the  feeling.  Mr.  Elphinstone  did  not  hesit 
to  insist  that  the  severest  punishment  should  be  awarded 
the  murderers.  Every  consideration  urged  such  a  course,  a 
the  resolution  he  formed  he  thus  expressed,  '  the  dishonour  of 
maining  silent  when  the  whole  country  cried  out,  iuduco<l  i 
to  accuse  Trimbukjee  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity.*  ■ 
one  doubted  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  murder.  Mr.  El, 
stone's  remonstrance  is  noble  and  spirited  : — 

'  A  foreign  ambassador  Los  been  tuurderod  in  the  raitbt 
TlighncBH'e  Court     A  Brahmin  has  been  massacred   ahnoat 
Temple  during  one  of  the  greatest  solemnities  of  your  relipitJ 
I  must  not  conceal  from  your  IliglinesB  that  the  impnuity  of  thej 
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itors  of  this  enormity  has  led  to  imputations  not  to  be  thought  of 
'  Lst  yotxr  Highness's  QoTommout.* 

The  despatch  condnues  by  warning  the  Peshwa  that  he  will  be 
msidcrecl  responsible  for  any  act  of  violence  which  Trimbukjee 
ij  commit  so  long  .is  be  is  at  large;  that  no  communication 
ith  the  Residency  will  be  allowed  till  this  demand  is  complied 
with  ;  and  ends  by  desiring  that  the  *  reply  may  he  commu- 
nicated through  some  person  unconnected  with  Trimbukjee 
Danglia.'  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  this  communication 
could  be  lodged,  and  when  it  was  so,  the  shuffling  procras- 
tinating p«)licy  pursued  by  the  Pcshwa  required  to  be  met  with 
the  greatest  firmness  and  temper  by  the  Resident.  Fortunately 
diere  was  no  lack  of  such  qualities  in  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  no 
lilse  step  was  committed.  After  the  Peshwa  had  exhausted 
whole  gamut  of  prevarication  ;  after  he  had  blusterod,  lied, 
lied,  and  had  even  attempted  to  intimidate  by  massing  troops 
the  capital,  he  yielded,  and  Trimbukjee  was  placed  a  prisoner 
the  hands  of  the  English,  A  fort  in  the  Island  of  Salsette 
chosen  as  his  place  of  confinement.  English  soldiers,  as 
extra  prccauti(m,  were  his  guards,  in  case  the  sepoys  might 
tampered  with.  The  imprisonment  was  not  for  long.  The 
»ry  of  Trimbukjee's  escape  is  as  romantic  as  any  Border 
md.  A  Mabratta  groom  presented  himself  to  the  English 
in  command  of  the  fort,  and,  showing  the  most  excel- 
it  letters  of  recommendation,  was  engaged.  The  groom 
noticed  to  be  fond  of  exercising  his  horse  by  leading 
im  up  and  down  on  a  terrace  in  front  of  Trimbukjee's  prison, 
Jging  the  while  snatches  of  song  in  the  Mahratta  language. 
■'  night  both  groom  and  prisoner  disappeared  ;  and,  when 
late,  it  was  discovered  that  those  Mahratta  songs  which  had 
!n  sung  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  English  sentries  had  con- 
jed  the  plot.  They  had  told  that  the  wall  between  the  prison 
id  tiic  stable  was  cut  through,  that  when  the  tide  was  out  the 
Iwaland  could  be  reached  without  a  boat,  and  that,  once  there, 
Jrsps  and  trusty  followers  were  ready  to  guard  their  flight  to 
hills  and  jungles.  Trimbukjee's  escape,  which  occurred 
rl)"  in  the  year  181G,  was  a  signal  for  alt  the  malcontents  in 
land  to  assemble,  and  he  soon  had  around  him  a  band  of 
?rate  men.  The  Peshwa*s  hopes  revived.  He  seemed 
1^  to  care  to  conceal  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the  out- 
'*^i  and  on  one  occasion  a  meeting  took  place  between  them  at 
_*<listance  of  not  seventeen  miles  from  Poonah.  All  Mr.  Elphin- 
>ue'»  difBculties  had  thus  begun  over  again,  and  once  again 
le  Pcshwa  would  have  to  be  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the 
tsident  remonstrated,  and  pointe<i  out  the  danger  incurred  by 
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thus    countenancing    the    fugitive.       The    Peshwa    seemed 
fntuatod.       His    ministers    gave    as   usual    answers   somctiices 
evasive,  sometimes  insolent^  and  meantime  troops  were  bein;; 
collected  on  all  sides.      It  almost  seemed  as   il    linjee  Kao  vu 
for  once  about  to  take  a  decided  course.     He  had  his  treasur? 
removed  in  April  to  a  strong:  hill-fort,  and  his  military  prepan^j 
tions  were  pressed  forward.  War  seemed  certain  ;  for  Mr.  Elplii^^H 
stone  had  answered  by  similar  precautions,  and  indeed  was  onl^^ 
prevented    from  making  an   attack   on  the   palace    because  lit* 
slirank  from  the  idea  of  exposing  a  great  city  to  the  horrors  ol 
strect-fighting.     This  was  singularly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  yet  in  harmony  with  that  inflexibility  oi  purpose  which  hp 
could  show  when  necessary.     On  this  occasion  bis  firmness  iru 
as   severely  tried  as    on    the   memorable    days    that    preceded 
Kirkee  ;  but  now,  as  then,  his  serenity  was  undisturbed. 
Edward  Colebrooke  has  drawn   a   most  graphic  picture  of  ll 
events  of  a  certain  niglit  in  May,  when  matters    had    almost 
reached  a  crisis.     The  account  was  given  to  him  by  Lieui.* 
General  Briggs,  then  an  officer  attached  to  the  Residency.    Thf 
Peshwa's  emissaries  had  been  for  some  time  actively  cngageil  iiL 
attempting  to  bribe  and   cajole  the  members  of  the  Residency 
but  Air.  Elphinstone  had  been  able  to  circumvent  these  scbem? 
This  was  partly  accomplished  by  a  secret  intelligence  service 
his  own,  which  indeed  was  so  well  conducted  that  the  Ptibi 
once   petulantly    declared   Mhat    the   Resident  knew    the   vcf] 
dishes  that  were  served  at  his  meals.'     The  tension  grew  gjeaW 
every  day,  till  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May  there  appcoi 
unmistakable  signs  that  an  attack  was  imminent.     The  artillci 
bullocks  had  arrived,  the  guns  had  been  <lrawn  up  in  readim 
the  streets   were    full   of  mounted    men.     All    this   the   offif 
saw  himself,  and  he  bad  besides  authentic  intelligence  th:it  at 
that  very  time  '  the  Peshwa  was  in  full  durbar,  discussing  willl 
his  chiefs  the  subject  of  an  immc<liate  attack/ 

*I  hastene<l/  proceeds  the  narrative,  *to  inform  Mr,  Elphinstoi 
whom  I  found  sitting  in  a  largo  tent  engnged  in  playiug  a  rot 
game  of  cards  with  a  party,  among  whom  were  E^overal  ladies. 
saw  mo  enter,  and  ohservod  my  anxiety  to  spoak  to  him,  bnl 
continued  his  game  as  usual  for  half  an  hour,  when,  afior  boiidii 
tho  hist  lady  of  thu  party  into  her  palnnkecn,  ho  came   up  to 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  said,  '*  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "     I  told  him  tl*] 
uewe,    which   ho   received   with    great  sang-froid,  fuid   we 
together  to  the  Bcsidonoy  Office.* 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  Both  felt  that  if  the  atti« 
were  made  that  night  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  ti 
Residency.      Mr.    Elphinstone    saw     that    his    wisest    coarsf 
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o  defer  all  preparations  till  the  morning",  since  no  active 
ires  could  be  effectively-  taken  that  night.  Contrary  to  all 
table  expectation,  the  night  passed  in  profound  quiet.  It 
\  that  some  of  the  ministers  had  objected  to  the  war;  it  is 
probable  that,  as  always,  l?ajce  Rao  could  not  nerve  him- 
t>  the  attack.  The  next  morninf^  the  Resident  was  able  to 
the  necessary  steps  for  his  defence,  and  to  strengthen  his 
t>n  by  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  two  guns.  These 
>as  measures  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  con- 
&f  the  Feshwa.  Where  he  had  threatened,  he  now  im- 
I;  where  he  had  been  insolent,  he  flattered.  His  attempts 
:use  his  conduct  were  abject.  As  usual,  he  had  recourse  to 
rourite  artifice  of  calling  himself  a  coward.  *  How  could 
he  asked,  '  so  constitutionally  timid  as  to  be  alarmed  at 
mnd  of  cannon,  who  requires  that  no  salute  shall  be  fired 
!  has  passed  on  to  a  certain  distance,  ever  think  of  setting 
ilf  up  as  a  warrior,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
?'  Vet,  alarmed  as  he  was,  he  could  not  consent  to  yield 
rimbukjce  without  a  bitter  struggle. 

.  £lphinstone*s  notice  of  these  events  is  too  characteristic 
ittcd.     He,  indeed,  when  engaged  on  *  mighty  issues,* 
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*  Is  happy  as  a  lover,  au<i  attired 
With  Rudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired.' 


yH  27.  1816. — The  Light  Division  came  in  to-day.  I  have 
up  all  thoughts  of  attempting  to  seize  the  Peahwa  in  the  city, 
ouut  of  the  calamities  such  an  enterprise  wuold  briug  uu  the 
tents.  Major  Lushiugton  and  many  other  officers  here  to-day. 
ory  pleasant — the  new  faces  and  bustle. 

tttV  30.  —Walking  iu  the  mouulight  last  night,  and  thinking 
leasaut  these  times  arc,  ul  though  thoy  co:uo  after  I  have  oftou 
up  all  hopes  of  pleasure  in  life,  1  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
ro  sheold  be  an  active  campaign  now,  and  I  have  the  good 
0  to  witness  it,  as  ia  likoly,  this  will  be  as  pleasant  as  any  time 
whole  life.  Loss  uovclty  than  the  Mahratta  war,  less  sanguine 
Hum  the  journey  to  Cuubul,  but  a  pleasant  proB|>eet  of  exertion 
Ittoaonable  hope  of  success.  The  ]>olitical  part  will  bo  intorcsl- 
d  important,  and  the  military,  as  it  is  not  my  business,  will  bo 
lasemeut. 

ly  7.— Things  have  gone  as  pleaeantly  as  before,  plenty  of 
it,  plenty  of  society,  the  heat  moderate  for  the  season.  The 
from  Calcutta  has  been  intercepted,  which  has  cut  oS  iny 
Stions ;  I  am  therefore  acting  without  thorn.  I  have  given  the 
U  twenty-four  honrs  to  give  up  four  forts  as  securities  for  his 
g  Trimbukjoe.  If  ho  refnsea,  wo  surround  the  town,  and  war 
I.    I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Feshwa  yesterday  night, 

Ke   last     lie   was   collected,  conciliatory,  and  able,  but 
would 
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would  not  pledge  lumaself  to  giye  up  Trimbukjee.  I  thought  it 
possible,  in  these  extremities,  and  with  his  treachety,  he  might  sdie 
me  for  a  hostage,  and  carry  me  off  to  Singhur,  but  he  seemed  not  b 
have  the  most  distant  thought  that  way.  To-day  everything  i«  tt 
calm  as  if  the  force  were  at  Jaulna  and  the  Peshwa  at  Oopergftooi. 
With  all  his  crimes  and  with  all  his  perfidy  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Bijee 
Bao  throws  away  his  sovereignty. 

*  May  9, — The  Peshwa  sent  several  messages  in  the  night  to  mtia 
me  lengthen  the  period  to  four  or  five  days,  and  afterwards  to  nob 
me  take  two  forts,  leaving  out  Bygurgh.  At  seven  in  the  moniisf^ 
when  the  troops  were  almost  at  the  town,  he  promised  aoquiescenee. 
The  troops  marched  on  and  sorroanded  the  town  in  very  fine  styk^ 
and  at  ten  came  orders  for  two  forts.  The  order  for  iho  moit 
iuiportant,  Bygurgh,  came  at  three,  and  the  carcoon  who  bron^tit 
missed  the  detachment,  and  had  a  lame  pony  which  lost  more  tm 
Singhur  has  been  delivered  up  empty,  so  that  the  delay  was  torenton 
the  treasures.  The  Peshwa  was  nearly  off  in  the  night,  and  I  had 
nearly  moved  the  cavalry  to  stop  him.  I  spent  the  day  in  camp,  a&i 
came  home  in  the  evening.  We  must  now  have  a  new  eza  or  ft 
repetition  of  the  same  course  ending  in  the  Peshwa's  ruin.  I  lure 
taken  to  writing  politics  in  my  journal  of  late,  which  must  not  bd 
often  done.' 

The  Peshwa  was  not,  however,  to  escape  so  easily.  Three  dap 
after  this  settlement,  fresh  instructions  arrived  from  Calcutta. 

In  view  of  the  Peshwa's  continued  misconduct,  the  Govenioi- 
General  required  that  far  harder  terms  should  be  exacted.  The 
Peshwa  must  agree  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  which  forbad  all  intercourse  with  foreign 
courts,  and  to  dismiss  all  their  agents  from  his  capital ;  he  most 
acknowledge  his  dependence  on  the  English  Government ;  ^ 
must  resign  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  head  of  the  Mahiatt* 
Empire ;  he  must  yield  territory  for  the  support  of  the  sub- 
sidiary force,  and  lastly,  he  must  in  explicit  terms  declare  tbe 
guilt  of  Trimbukjee.  These  humiliating  terms  for  a  moment 
seemed  as  if  they  would  sting  Bajee  Rao  into  action.  But 
again  he  shrank  back.  A  sullen  acquiescence  was  wrung  from 
him,  and  he  permitted  his  ministers  to  place  the  family  of 
Trimbukjee  in  confinement.  Had  Mr.  Elpbinstone  been 
allowed  to  manage  tbe  transactions  which  next  followed  with 
the  Peshwa,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  succeeded  JO 
preventing  that  Prince  from  rushing  headlong  on  bis  ruin.  At 
any  rate,  his  overthrow  would  have  been  accomplished  with  iar 
greater  ease.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  recounting  ^ 
changes  made  by  the  supreme  Government  in  the  conduct  ol 
their  affairs  at  Poonah,  to  say  something  of  what  was  happening 
in  tbe  rest  of  India ;   for  a  crisis  in  the  development  of  the 
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English  power  in  India  had  been  reached.  A  distinguished  his- 
torical writer,  in  his  recent  treatment  of  that  great  series  of  events 
which  he  has  so  happily  named  the  '  Expansion  of  England,' 
iD(l  which  he  has  analysed  with  such  brilliancy  and  penetration, 
aotjces,  as  an  extraordinary  example  of  English  energy,  the  fact 
that,  in  little  more  than  a  year  alter  Waterloo,  we  were  placing 
M  army  of  113,000  men  in  the  field  and  were  about  to  open 
military  operations  in  a  theatre  as  large  as  that  of  Napoleon's 
Rassian  campaign.  And  it  was  for  no  small  cause  that  the  war 
vas  undertaken,  nor  could  an  unsuccessful  issue  have  meant 
anj^thing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  English  power  in  India.  No 
wpressi%*c  name  has  been  found  for  this  momentous  under- 
liluDg.  To  call  it  either  the  Pindaree  or  Mahratta  War  is 
misleading.  It  was  rather  a  war  for  the  settlement  of  India, 
under  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  England.  The  immediate 
occasion  for  the  war  was  ntjt  insignificant. 

Throughout  Indian  history  bands  of  marauders  have  sprung 
Qp  whenever  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  has  given 
ihcman  opportunity.  During  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  such  bands,  under  the 
Bune  of  Pindarees,  became  common,  especially  in  those  pro- 
nnoes  where  the  empire  of  Sevajee,  itself  reared  on  the  ruins 
of  a  still  mightier  State,  was  falling  into  decay.  The  Pindarees 
bave  been  compared  to  the  Mahrattas  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
development;  but  in  truth  such  a  comparison  is  misleading. 
The  resemblance  is  superficial,  the  ditFerence  fundamental. 
The  Mahrattas  were  a  people  ;  the  Pindarees  were  of  all  races 
and  all  creeds.  The  Mahrattas  were  like  the  plundering  clans- 
men of  the  Highlands ;  the  Pindarees  like  the  free-companies 
of  Germany  and  France,  or  those  mixed  bands  of  English, 
Swiss,  Flemings,  and  Gascons,  who  Hocked  wherever  an  Italian 
cnodottiere  raised  his  banner.  At  the  time  <jf  Lord  Wclleslcy's 
Mahratta  War,  many  of  these  bodies  of  mercenaries  had  been 
flnployed  in  the  native  armies ;  at  the  peace  they  did  not  dis- 
band, but  looked  out  for  fresh  employment.  The  weakness  or 
^t  rivalries  of  the  petty  States  of  Malwa  and  Central  India 
afforded  them  the  opportunities  they  needed,  and  these  unfortu- 
ttate  provinces  were  for  years  given  over  to  all  the  horrors 
'>^  mercenary  warfare.  The  dhuras,  for  so  each  distinct  band 
*^  called,  grew  in  numbers.  Every  vagabond  who  had  a  horse 
*nd  a  spear  at  his  disposal  could  find  employment,  by  enlisting 
in  one  of  them.  Scindiah  and  Holkar  secretly  favoured  them, 
^nd  soon  several  of  the  chiefs  had  obtained  permanent  settle- 
""ents  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nerbudda.  Every  year,  when 
the  ruins  were  over  and  the  rivers  became  fordable,  they  poured 
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forth  their  swarms  of  mountod  freebooters  into  Southern  Indit 
Gradually  these  expeditions  became  extended;   till  at  last,  io 
the  years  1814  and  lSli>,  when  the  desire  for  such  rich  pluodcr 
became    irresistible,  and   encouraged    by   rumours    of   revcrart 
suffered  in  the  Nepaul  War,  a  force  of  marauders  penetrated  inlo 
the  very  heart  of  the  English  territories.     It  was  extremely  tlifli- 
cult  to  defend   our  frontiers  aj^ainst  them.      Their  movemenu 
were  incredibly  rapid.    Marches  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  daj  art 
recorded  of  them.      To  give  warning  of  their  approach  was  im- 
possible.    They  would  suddenly  swoop  down  on  a  village,  anil 
as  suddenly  disappear.     Vet  their  visits  were  not  the  less  terriUf 
because  so  short ;  the  land  was  swept  bare  before  them  ;  wlut 
could  not  be  carried  away  was  burnt.     Men  were  exposed  lo  tin- 
most  frightful  tortures,  that  confessions  of  hidden  treasures  might 
be  wrung  from  them.     Women  were  mutilated  and  dishonoaml, 
or  else  perished  voluntarily,  flinging  themselves  into  wells,  of 
setting    fire   to    the   houses  in    which  they    had    taken  shelter. 
Children    had    their    arms    struck    off,    the    quicker    lo   securx' 
their  golden  bracelets,  or  were  tossed  on  spears  in  the  meresptirt 
of  cruelly.     Against  such  raids  defence  was  a  mere  name.    Tbr 
only  course  was  to  extirpate   the   Pindarees  In  their  strong- 
holds, across  the   Nerbudda.     This  Lord  Hastings  saw  rl( 
and  he   saw  also  that,    if  he   wished  to  establish  a  permai 
peace,  he  must,  as  the  corollary  to  such  an  undertaking,  redo» 
to  order  the  distracted  principalities  of  Central  India,  and  fo»s 
the  Mahratta  Princes  to  cease  from  lending  their  countei 
to  the  mercenary  chieftains.     But  to  carry   out   such  schi 
in  safety,   he  must  be  prepared  to  subdue   all  the  forces 
the  Native  Powers  could    bring  into  the  field.      Accordio] 
an  army  was  equipped,  which  for  size  and  efficiency  had  nui 
been  seen  in  India  since  the  silken  tents   of  Aurungzebc  baJ 
been  pitched  to  mark  the  head-quarters  of  the  Imperial  rawp. 
Yet  for  its  work  uf  imposing  throughout  India  what  a  chroniclrr 
of  our  early  kings  might  have  called  the  peace  of  the  English,  tbc 
force  was  small.    Massed  first  on  the  frontiers,  it  was  gradually  to 
close  in  upon  and  destroy  the  Pindarees.     But  at  the  same 
the  Peshwa,  the  Raja  of  Berar,  Scindiah,  and  Holkar,  wci 
be  held  in  check.    Events  proved  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Hasti 
caution.     It  is  strange  to  reHect  that  a  war  of  such  impoi 
should    be    remembered    with    so    little  interest   by   the 
of  Englishmen.     Vet  the  Pindaree  War  abounds  with  incu 
and  characters  such  as  might  fill  a  cycle  of  llumance.     iDcidcntf 
such  as  the  defence  of  Coregaon,  when  the  Peshwa  and  the 
of  Satara  had  their  canopies  pitched  on  a  hill  that  overh 
the  village,  that  they  might  there  behold  the  destruction  o{\ 
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English  :    or  that  sccnr,  in   the  grpy  of  dawn,  whrre  on 
^fae  river-bank   tbc  beautilul   and   infamous   widow    of   Holkar 
^■dragged  from  the  Palace  of  Indore,  and  there   suflfered  from 
^Frevcngeful  rivals  a  fate  which,  though  justice   would  hare 
xTrardcd  it  her,  she  did  not  deserve  at  such  hands.     Not  less 
do  the  characters  and  fate  of  men  like  Chetoo  or  Ameer  Khan 
fire  the   imagination.     The   Pindaree   Cbetoo,  once  the  leader 
of  fifteen    thousand   spears,   was   at    last   left  without  a   single 
follower.       Hunted     down     with     tireless    energy    by    English 
dragoons,   he   knew  not   a  moment's  repose.       For  months  he 
slept   but    by   short  snatches,   and  then  always  by   his  horse — 
the  bridle  in  his  hand.      He  would   listen  to  no  terms  of  sur- 
render,  ior    a   constant  dread  was  upon  him,   the  fear   lest   he 
^uHild  be  sent  beyond  the  sea.      Even  in  sleep  his  terror  could 
^v  be   banished.      His    followers,    who    obtained    pardon    for 
|Bmsclves,  related  that  the  words,  *  Kala  Panee  I    Kala  Paneel' 
fOh    the  black  seal    oh   the  black  sea!')    were  ever   on    his 
His  end  was  not  inappropriate.     Alone,   he  attempted 
ke  shelter  in  a  jungle  near  the  fort  of  Asscghur,  a  jungle 
n  to  be  infested  with  tigers.     A  few  days  passed,  and  his 
was  seen,  riderless,  feeding  at  the  e<lge  of  the  forest.     A 
h   was  m.idc.      Remnants  of   clothes,  stained  with   blood, 
of  bones,   and   near  them  a  head  entire,  and   with   the 
fntares  still   recognizfible,   were    found    at   no    great   distance. 
Cb«ioo,  the  most  famous  of  the  Pindarees,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  a 
tiger,  a  fate  he  dreaded  less  than  captivity.     Ameer  Khan  was 
«  mure   fortunate  adventurer.      This  unprincipled  and    blo4jd- 
thirsty  leader  of  mercenaries  contrived  to  incur  no  ill-effects  Ir<im 
Lord  Hastings's  operations.      Indeed   he  gained  a  confirmation 
for  his  rule  in  the  State  which,  like  an  Italian  condottiere,  he 
had  contrived  to  establish.      Ca»3ar  Borgia  might  have  envied 
his  opportunities ;  Macbiavelli  would  have  quoted  him   as 
ce  of  a  prince  who  could  protect  himself  against  the 
of  fortune. 
e  events  at  Poonah,  narrated  above,  occurred  just  as  Lord 
ngs  was  completing  his  arrangements  for  exterminating 
indarees.      His   troops   were   beginning    to  surround   the 
'^rritories  from  which  it  was  intended  to  sweep  the  Pindarees,  and 
*u  take  up  positions  from  which  they  could  converge  by  simul- 
taneous movements   on   a    common   centre.     The   army   of  the 
^eccan  consisted  of  five  divisions  and  a  division  of  reserve,  in 
Jddition  to  the  troops  left  tf>  protect  Poonah,  Hyderabad,  and 
agpoor.     In  Guzerat  was  Rationed  a  single  division.     From 
1  four  divisions,  with  two  in  reserve,  were  under  the  direct 
I  command 
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cuminand   of  the    Governor-General,   to   co-operato   with 
movements  of  the  southern  force. 

To  Sir  John  Malcolm  were  entrusted  some  of  the  roost  im- 
portant functions  of  the  executive.  In  addition  to  a  divisiuntl 
command,  he  was  named  as  the  Govemor-Gcnerafs  political 
agent  with  the  army  of  the  Deccan.  This  appointment  gave 
him  the  fullest  discretion  in  all  ncgociations  with  the  Native 
States,  and  conferred  powers  on  him  which  could  override  those 
with  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  invested.  Soon  after  iHr 
execution  of  the  new  treaty,  the  sullen  Peshwa  had  retired  hi 
Punderpoor — a  scene  of  devotion  which  his  guilt  and  treacherj, 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of  the  Shastree,  seemed  to  havr 
rendered  no  less  agrceahle  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  During  hli 
absence  Sir  John  Malcolm  arrived  at  Poonah.  The  Peshwa  djH 
not  return,  but  invited  him  to  a  special  conference  at  MaboW. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  has,  with  nice  discrimination,  obscrveil 
that  it  was  Malcolm's  weakness  to  be  too  great  a  belicrcr  is 
diplomacy.  His  successes  in  that  career  had  been  so  marked, 
that  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  he  should  rely  overmuch  on 
his  skill  in  influencing  the  Native  Princes.  But  Bajec  Ran 
was  a  far  greater  master  of  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  He  kuen 
well  how  to  turn  to  advantage  Malcolm*s  belief  in  his  own  ponTrs 
of  management.  There  was  one,  and  one  only,  safe  plan  ol 
treating  the  Peshwa — the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  ElphinstoM: 
never  to  trust  him,  never  to  attempt  to  get  the  better  of  birobv 
employing  diplomatic  artifices.  At  their  meeting  the  Princf 
commented,  in  his  best  st}'le,  on  the  degradation  of  his  posluoo, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  friendship  which  had  once  exiilol 
between  him  and  the  English.  Yet  at  the  same  lime  he  pn>* 
tested  that  his  gratitude  to  them  could  never  be  forfeited. 
Malcolm  was  touched.  He  had  entertained,  it  would  seem,  « 
totally  erroneous  view  of  the  Peshwa*s  character,  and  fancied  th»I 
his  late  conduct  could  be  set  down  to  *  a  temporary  aberration 
the  result  of  evil  counsellors,  from  which  he  was  already  recalled 
by  the  penalties  he  had  suffered.*  He  would  exert  the  intiueocr 
of  an  old  friend,  and  lead  the  erring  Prince  back  into  the  paths  of 
virtue.  Accordingly  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  Bajee  Rao,  and  K) 
show  him  how  he  might  in  some  measure  regain  the  pi&itionlK 
had  lost.  He  explained  to  him  Lor<!  llastings^s  plan  for  the  wp* 
pression  of  the  Pindarees,  and  hintefl  at  the  reward  that  aiigl^ 
be  expected  if  cordial  aid  was  given  to  the  execution  of  tht 
Governor-Generars  schemes.  Nothing  could  seem  more  candid 
and  willing  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Peshwa  gave  hi» 
assent  to  these  proposals.     It  wa^  a  part  he  had  always  l»Ptii 
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to  play  to  perfection.  Malcolm  was  com^ 
Fie  felt  that  he  had  regained  Bajcc  Rno  as  a  faithful  ally,  and 
\xaX  he  might  now  he  treated  with  confidence,  and  might  even  bo 
isrouraged  to  levy  troops  for  aiding  in  the  war.  Another  striking 
tirantage  was  that  GcnernI  Smithes  corps,  now  stationed  near 
*oonah,  would  no  longer  be  wanted  to  watch  the  Peshwa,  but 
EiJght  safely  be  seat  on  to  join  in  accomplishing  the  main  object 
if  the  campaign. 

^Eiphinstone  was  of  too  chivalrous  a  nature  to  oppose  such  an 
^■^ment,  and  he  was  accordingly  left  at  Poonah  with  three 
|Hi  battalions  of  sepoys.  Meanwhile,  as  a  first  mark  of  con- 
ence,  three  of  the  four  forts  had  been  restored.     In  September 

eshwa  returned  to  Poonah,  but  he  did  not  at  once  exhibit 
slile  designs,  and  he  was  able  to  offer  the  excuse  Malcolm 

lent  him  for  any  preparations  that  bocnme  obvious,  lie 
IjMpierely  levying  troops  to  join  in  suppressing  the  Pindarees, 
^Hiis  reply  to  all  remonstrances.  The  minister  to  wliose  care 
0e  preparations  were  entrusted  was  oi  a  stamp  far  different 
Sioin  that  of  Trimbukjee.  Gokla  inspireti  among  his  English 
(bes  not  loathing  and  c<mtempt,  but  the  admiration  and  sym- 
tetby  which  always  await  a  brave  soldier.  By  the  beginning 
W  October  all  was  ready  for  an  attack.  But  it  was  not  in  Bajee 
iaa's  nature  to  try  open  force,  before  all  possible  forms  of 
Racbery  and  intrigue  had  been  exhausted.  The  murder  of  the 
lesident  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  and  he  debated  whether 
he  best  opportunity  would  be  at  a  conference,  or  as  he  rode 
Mit.  But  Gokla,  always  a  chivalrous  foe,  disdained  an  act  so 
Cwwaidiv,  and  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  He 
Dext  formed  a  scheme,  and  this  was  prosecuted  with  great 
BBergy,  for  corrupting  the  English  ollicers  and  sepoys  of  the 
EMorc  The  attempt  on  the  former  was,  of  course,  futile ;  and,  to 
Qe  honour  of  the  si'jioys  be  it  said,  it  was  no  less  so  with  them, 
Mough  bribes,  which  to  them  were  enormous,  were  freely 
Bffercd.  On  October  14th,  Mr.  Elpblnstone  had  his  last  inter- 
*ifiv  with  the  Peshwa,  and  for  the  last  time  listened  to  the 
wi]  series  of  complaints,  of  assurances  of  good-will,  of  expres- 
^Ona  of  loyalty  and  good  faith.  On  the  19th  of  October  was 
S^lcbrated  the  feast  of  the  Dussera.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
frblie  slights  were  put  upon  the  Resident.  The  ceremony  was 
ftc  of  great  military  pomp.  A  pageant  so  splendid  had  hardly 
Wore  been  seen  at  Poonah.  One  of  the  methods  of  insult  was 
^aracteristic  of  the  Mahrattd  nature.  The  sepoy  guard  of  the 
l^sident  bad  been  drawn  up  'to  witness  the  review.  Upon  the 
Uik  of  this  small  body  a  liuge  mass  of  cavalry  was  seen  to 
j*?cl  its  charge,  and  only  to  Iwhcel  off  in  time  to  avoid  actual 
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contact.     Each  day  the  tension  became  greater.    For  terenl 

days  before  the  25th,  troops  had  begun  to  pour  into  the  townbf 

day  and  night.    General  Smith  was  far  away,  and  the  Earopeu 

battalion  which  had  been  ordered  up  from  Bombay  could  not 

be  expected  for  ten  days.     It  seemed  certain  that  the  attadL 

would  not  be  postponed  till  their  arrival.    The  night  of  Odobec 

28th  was  one  of  terrible  anxiety.     A  little  before  midnight,  ve 

are  told  by  Captain  Grant  Duff,  who  spent  that  night  ikne 

with  his  chief,  news  was  brought  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  that  tbi 

enemy  were  prepared,  that  '  their  guns  were  yoked,  their  hona 

saddled,  and  their  infantry  in  readiness.'     As  Mr.  ElphinstOM 

and  his  friend  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Residency,  then  wnol 

in  perfect  repose,  the  beating  of  the  Mahratta  guns,  and  all  'til 

din  and  uproar '  of  preparation  in  the  Peshwa's  camp,  was  ban 

to  their  ears.     The  necessity  of  deciding  whether  to  attadc  i 

once,  or  still  to  wait,  was  immediate ;  and  the  difficulty  wis  ni 

small.     I'he  best  chance   for  personal  safety  lay  in  attac^iap 

and  it  seemed  but  just  to  the  soldiers  to  let  them  at  least  di 

with  arms  in  their  hands.     But  there  were  other  consideratioB 

which    forbad  anything   which    might    precipitate   hostilitM 

Mr,  Elphinstone  was  aware  of  the  Gorernor^General's  secrt 

plans  in  regard  to  Scindiah,  and  of  the  likelihood  that  tfaej 

would  fail  if  the  rupture  with  the  Peshwa  were  not  postponed. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  wait.     The  next  day  (October  29tfc) 

was  spent  in  remonstrances  and  negociations.     Gokla  urged  m 

instant  assault.     The  Peshwa  hesitated,  and  asked  for  moretiB» 

to  press  his  bribes  upon  the  sepoys.     Nothing  was  done.    Oi' 

the  following  day  it  was  too  late,  for  that  afternoon  the  Eis»^ 

pean  regiment  that  had  been  summoned  from  Bombay  marcW 

into  cantonments.     Apprised  of  the  state  of  affairs,  they  lul 

made  heroic  exertions  to  reach  Poonah  in  time.     Mr.  Elphifri 

stone's  courageous  policy  of  waiting  had  been  successful,  andll' 

was  now  able  to  take  more  vigorous  measures.      The  troofi 

were  at  once  ordered  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  villi^ 

of  Kirkee — a  position  four  miles  /rom  the  city,  and  so  remoni 

from  the  intrigues  of  the  Peshwa,  ibut  one  easily  defensible,  iii 

well  situated    for   communication    with   the   Residency.    "Hi 

move  took  place  on    November  l^st.      On  the  3rd,  the  H|^ 

battalion   was   summoned   to  move  from   its    cantonments  i 

Seroor,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  jmpital.     When  the  Pesh« 

obtained  information  of  this,  he  determined  to  delay  the  attsd 

no  longer.     He  believed  that  the  f  sepoys  were  thoroughly  ctf 

rupted,  for,  by  the  direction  of  tha'ir  officers,  they  had  acoeptt 

all  his  bribes,  and  agreed  to  all  hltfi  plans  of  desertion.    Ontk 

4th,  Moro  Dixit,  one  of  the  chiejf  ministers,  sought  an  intfl 
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rth  an  officer — Captam  Ford — for  whom  he  entertained 
mg  affection.  He  disclosed  to  him  the  certainty  of  attack 
c  morrow,  and  begEjed  him  to  save  himself  by  not  engaging 
e  battle.  When  Ford  refused  such  a  course,  the  Mahratta 
Med  that  they  should  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement,  what- 
iras  the  issue,  to  protect  and  befriend  each  other's  families. 
done,  they  parted,  and  on  the  morrow,  Moro  Dixit  fell 
from  one  of  the  first  shots  fired  by  his  friend's  battery, 
ith  the  dawn  of  November  5th,  active  preparations  were 
1  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas.  To  conceal  them,  they 
ipted  to  amuse  the  Resident  with  various  ambiguous 
iges.  At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  was  ready,  came 
naf  message.  Its  words  were  insulting,  and  all  saw  what 
meant.  The  messenger  had  hardly  left,  before  troops 
Men  to  be  on  the  move  to  throw  themselves  between  the 
^Dcy  and  the  cantonments  of  Kirkee.  It  was  necessary 
Mr.  Elphinstonc  and  his  household  should  without  a 
ent's  delay  make  their  way  to  Kirkee. 

.e  Residency  was  situated  in  the  Sungum,  a  piece  of  land 
^  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  on  which 
B  is  built  It  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the 
Pf  of  Kirkee.  The  quickest  route  was  to  be  chosen  for  the 
iL  The  river  takes  a  wide  sweep  in  its  course  between 
3e  and  the  Sungum ;  so  wide,  indeed,  that  a  straight  line 
a  from  the  village  to  the  Residency  would  pass  through 
;vcr  twice.  The  direct  course  would  be  taken  by  crossing 
ford  just  in  front  o[  the  Residency,  keeping  along  the 
bank  and  recrossing  by  a  bridge  opposite  Kirkee.  This 
they  resolved  on,  and  it  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
ice  placing  a  river  between  themselves  and  the  enemy, 
crossed,'  says  Mr.  IClphinstone, '  leiiving  our  horses,  books, 
B,  manuscripts,  and  everything  but  the  clothes  on  our 
1,  a  prey  to  the  enemy.'  While  the  sepoy  detachment 
servants  were  crossing,  Captain  Grant  Duff  rode  up  to 
rising  ground  near  the  ford  to  observe  the  movements  of 
fnemy.  His  description  of  the  spectacle  which  met  his 
as  he  gazed  on  the  plain  stretched  out  below  Lim^  can 
'  be  forgotten. 

lis  plain,  (hen  covered  with  grain,  terminates  on  the  west  by  a 
of  small  hills,  while  on  tho  east  it  is  bonn(lod  by  the  city  of 
.h  and  the  small  hills  already  partly  occupied  by  the  infantry. 
3S  of  cavalry  covered  nearly  tlio  whole  extent  of  it.  and  towards 
ty  endless  streams  of  horsemen  were  pouring  from  ovory  avenue^ 
I  only  who  have  witnessed  the  Bore  in  tho  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
leeu  in  perfection  tho  ap2)roach  of  that  roariug  tide,  can  form 
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tho  exAct  idea  presented  to  tbo  author  at  tho  Biglii  of  the 
ftrmy.  It  was  towards  tho  afternoon  of  n  very  sultry  day ;  thew 
a  dead  calm,  and  no  sound  was  heard  except  the  rushing, 
trampliug  aud  the  ucighmg  of  horses,  and  the  rambling  of  | 
wheels.  Tho  effect  was  ]iciffhtcnod  by  seeing  the  poacefal  poui 
flying  from  their  work  in  the  fields  ;  the  bullocks  breaking  from) 
yoke ;  tho  wild  autelopcs,  startled  from  sleep,  bounding  uS^  and 
turning  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  this  tremendous  inundatioiiij 
swept  all  before  it,  lovelled  the  hedges  and  standing  cofl| 
completely  oTorwhelmed  every  ordinary  barrier  as  it  moved.'   m 

The  Resident's  parly  effected  their  junction  with  the  iroo] 
Kirkee  in  safety.  These  troops  had  already  been  ordew 
advance  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  they  were  speedily  joinec 
Captain  Ford's  continjrent,  which  was  moved  up  from  its  ena 
ment  a  few  miles  distant.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  not  senrd 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  vain.  He  had  learnt  the  ^ 
secret  of  Mahratla  warfare  : — Never  wait  to  be  attacked.  / 
pez  vitc  ei  frappez  fort.  The  history  of  the  engagemen 
simple  enough.  The  English  troops  under  arras  numb 
2?8O0  men,  of  whom  800  were  Europeans.  The  nomtaal  c 
jnand  belonged  to  Colonel  Burr,  once  a  dashing  officer,  bai 
infirm  in  mind  and  body.  His  courage,  however,  was 
questionable,  and  the  sepoys  of  the  regiment,  which  it  was 
boast  to  have  *  formed  and  led,*  regarded  him  with  derot 
and  all  want  of  faculties  on  his  part  was  amply  compensairtl 
by  the  Kcsident's  military  knowledge  and  high  qualiilea 
command.  The  Mahrattas  amounted  to  not  less  than  30, 
men  (horse  and  foot  being  in  nearly  equal  proportions),  tbo 
not  all  were  engaged  in  the  action.  This  vast  body  met 
intrepid  assault  of  the  English  with  little  animation.  A  (fl< 
brooded  over  them,  which  even  the  high  courage  of  GoUi 
he  rode  through  the  lines  *  animating,  encouraging,  and  tti 
ing,'  like  an  Homeric  hero,  could  not  dispel.  An  omen  d 
ordinary  significance  oppressed  them.  As  the  troops  \ 
leaving  the  city  in  the  morning,  the  staff  of  the  Juree  Pi 
had  been  broken.  This  '  Golden  Pennon  '  was  the  oriflamiD 
the  Mahratta  army.  Carried  only  by  the  most  distinguil 
chiefs,  and  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  its  prwt 
in  battle  was  regarded  with  special  reverence.  The  ra 
advance  of  the  English  had  almost  brought  the  two  armirs  I 
contact  when — lest  a  final  act  of  procrastination  shoulJ 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Pcshwa — a  messenger  was  seen 
proaching  from  the  Parbuttee,  a  hill  crowned  by  a  temple* 
overlooking  the  field,  to  which  he  had  retired.  The  messeOj 
bore  a  command  requiring  Gokla  on  no  account  to  fire  \hiu 
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D.  Gokla  divined  the  nature  of  the  communication  before  it 
lid  reach  him.  He  accordingly  ordered  one  of  his  batteries 
ken  fire  at  once,  and  the  cavalry  on  both  flanks  to  move 
brd  to  meet  the  attack.  On  the  left  of  our  line,  as  it 
Bleed,  was  stationed  a  body  of  sepoys.  The  first  troops 
Ewhum  they  came  in  contact  were  a  regiment  of  regular 
iw»try,  under  the  command  of  a  Portuguese  soldier  of  fortune, 
ley  pressed  upon  their  enemies  with  too  great  eagerness, 
ildiers  l)ecame  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  line.  Gokla 
le  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him.  He  at  once  ordcre<l  a 
body  of  horse,  some  6000  strong,  accompanied  by  the 
banner  and  bended  by  the  bravest  leaders,  to  charge, 
troops  had  been  stationed  in  reserve  on  the  left,  and  they 
therefore  have  to  cross  in  front  of  their  own  line.  The 
Is  ceased  firing  to  let  them  pass,  and  this  sea  of  horse  swept 
rn  with  all  the  splendour  and  fury  of  the  Mahratta  onset, 
'hole  English  front  were  witnesses  of  the  charge,  'of  the 
;r  of  the  ground,  the  flashing  of  their  arms,  the  brandish- 
tf  their  spears,  the  agitation  of  their  banners  rushing 
;h  the  air.'  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  the 
ion.  The  mere  weight  of  such  an  attack  would  destroy 
iny  body  of  infantry  as  easily  as  it  would  level  a  corn-field. 
»rass,  however,  unpcrccivcd  by  cither  side,  lay  on  their 
ak.  This  accident  of  the  ground  saved  them.  The  fore- 
st horses  and  their  riders  rolled  over  in  the  yielding  ground, 
r  fury  of  the  assault  was  broken,  and  in  the  moment  of  first 
ifasion,  the  fire  of  the  infantry,  reservcfl  till  now,  completed 
I  discomfiture  of  the  Mahratlas.     The  failure  of  this  charge, 

tthe  death  of  many  distinguished  men,  disheartened  the 
J.  Gokla  drew  off  his  troops,  and  the  English,  contented 
:h  their  success,  withdrew  with  nightfall  to  their  canton- 
nts  at  Kirkee,  where  they  were  next  morning  joined  by  the 
hi  battalion  which  had  hurried  up  from  Seroor. 
?uch  was  the  battle  of  Kirkee.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
ignificant ;  but  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy 
mbered  at  least  500.  The  division  of  General  Smith,  which 
rn  advancing  to  attack  the  Pindarees,  was  several  days' 
from  Poonah.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had,  before  the  outbrenk 
itilities,  arranged  with  the  General  to  send  him  a  daily 
informing  him  of  the  Peshwa*s  attitude.  Should  these 
stop,  General  Smith  was  to  conclude  that  war  had  broken 
id  was  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Resident  as  quickly 
Iflible.  The  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Bajce  Rao 
stop  the  messengers.  General  Smith  was  therefore  on 
larch  to  Poonah  a  few  days  after  the  battle.     When  he 
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arrived,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  attack  the  capij 
;Lt  once.     Mr.  Elphinstonc  was  anxious  above  all  things  to 
the  city  from  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  for  our  eoldiers 
infuriated  by  the  treachery  and    cruelty  of  the    Peahwa. 
contrived   to  effect  this  object,  and   quiet  possession  was  taken 
of  Poonah  on  November  17th,  twelve  days  alter  Mr.  Elpl 
stone  had  quitted  the  Residency. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  here  the  details  of  the  rej 
the  campaign,  which  was,   in   fact,  a   pursuit   of  the  Peshi 
It  fell  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  not  to  General  Smith  and  Mr. 
phinstone,   to  receive   the   surrender  of  Bajee    Rao.     All 
It  had   been  declared   that   the   Peshwa    bad  ceased   to  rei 
but   he   fought  hard  for  good   terms.     Malcolm,   if  not 
deceived,    at   least    found    Bajee    Rao  as   difficult   to  resist 
ever.     The  enormous  annuity  of  80,000/.  promised  him, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  ju^t  demands.     How  much  too  h 
was  to   be   proved   many  years   later,   when    Nana    Sahib, 
l*cshwa*s  adopted  son,  used  the  savings  from  this  princely  ia( 
for  his  disafi'ccted  purposes.      When  the   conquered   territoi 
were  cleared  of  hostile   troops,   the  task   of    organizing   tt 
was  handed  over   to   Elphinstone.      This   task,   his   sytnpl 
with    the   natives,   his    strength    of   character,    his    mndrratij 
and   his  political  sagacity,  enabled  him  to  perform  with  no 
ability  and  success  than  he  hud  already  attained  in  other 
different  spheres  of  action.     The  student  of  the  pidltical  hist 
of  India   will  read  for   himself   Mr.  Elphinstone's  own  Si 
Papers  on  this  subject.     Here  we  must  content  ourselves 
noticing    how   Elphinstone,   though    a  reader  and    admirer 
Bentbam,   not    only    did    not    attempt,    but   deliberately   a 
demned  and  set  aside  as   unsuitable,  all    a  priori    method* 
legislation  and  administration  f(»rthe  newly -acquired  provinc 
lie  saw   that  peace  and   incorrupt  justice,  though   inestii 
blessings  to  a  people,  were  not  all  that  was  wanted   to  mi 
them  happv,  and   that   the  greatest  precautions  must  be  ui 
if  the  English  modes  of  bestowing  these  blessings  were  not 
take  away  almost  as  much  as  they  gave.    It  was  not  only  the 
feudal  chiefs,  with  their  privileges  and  powers  of  life  and  deat 
but  the  whole  people  subject  to  them,  who  would  be  distarb«l 
and  made  discontented   by  the  substitution  of  English  cot 
of  justice,  with  forms  and  methods  foreign   to  all   the  nalil 
customs  and  usages  of  many  generations.     And,  by  the  rrdi 
lion  of  local  chiefs  and  of  the  local  rulers  of  the  village  coi 
munities  to  a  dead  level  of  submission  to  English  collecit 
and   magistrates,  the    social   fabric,  which  on    the  whole  iii 
been  working  well  and  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  >■ 
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the  people,  would  be  swept  away.  The  settlement 
r  as  possible,  to  be  a  native  growth — not  a  British 
re,  though  a  growth  under  British  culture  and 
This,  we  may  say,  was  the  principle  of  Elphinstone's 
t  and  orj^anization  of  the  provinces  placed  under  his 
nt:  and  bis  methods  were  au  important  contribution 
ution  of  that  great  problem  which  still  lies  before  all 
atesmen,^ — how  English  power  and  English  justice 
India  its  share  in  the  blessings  of  national  life  and 
n. 

crita  displayed  by  Mr.   Elphinstonc   in  the  work  of 

t  following  those  of  his  previous  career  were  not  passed 

ixe  was  recommended  for  the  rare  distinction  of  being 

kI  from  the  Service  to  the  (Jovernment  of  Bombay,  to 

presidency   the    newly-conquered    provinces   had    been 

As  Governor  of   Bombay,    Mr.    Elphinstonc   won    an 

of  veneration  and  esteem  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few 

taen.     The  character  drawn  of  him  by  Bishop  Heber, 

r  him    during  his  term   of  office,  reflects  clearly  the 

I  opinion.     Hh  administration  was  an  era   in   Indian 

ibr  he  was  the  first  to  strike  out  those  lines  of  policy 

fcve  since  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Indian  govem- 

|he  coiUfication  oi  the  law,  education,  and  the  opening 

employment    to    the    natives.       To   such    ends    have 

e  enactments  of  successive  administrations;  to  such 

are    alike   pledged  such  (apposing   schools  of  Indian 

ship  as  those  of  Lord  Northbrook  and   Lord  Lytton. 

instone  saw  clearly  that  education  was  in   reality  but 

step  towards   admitting   the    natives   to  share  in   the 

government.       In    a    letter    to    a   friend    he    rouglily 

these  views  *  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  natives  to 

*     *  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  notion  of  mine,  that 

ODght  to  l>c  to  place  ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to 

es  as  the  Tartars  are  in  to  the  Chinese ;  retaining  the 

nt  and  military  power,  but  gradually  relinquishing  all 

the  civil  administration,  except  that  degree  of  control 

I  necessary  to  give  the  whole  an  impulse  and  direction.' 

on  to  point  out  how '  the  first  steps  are,  to  commence  a 

ic  education  of  the  natives  for  civil  offices,  to  make 

,  them   at  once  a  larger  share  of  judicial    business,  to 

their  emoluments  generally,  and  to  open  a  few  high 

K*  the  most  able  and  honest  among  them.* 

I  year  1627  Mr.  Elphinstonc  resigned  his   appointment 

itted   Bombay.      When    he    reached   England,   he    had 

•ent  nearly  thirty-five  years.     His  delight   to  be  once 
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more  amono^  old  friends  and  in  his  own  coun 
Ixiunded.  The  thirty  years  remaining  to  him  he  spent 
in  his  rooms  in  the  Albany,  or  in  a  coantry-hou: 
London,  leading  always  the  life  of  a  modest  English  get* 
Though  by  nature  retiring,  he  delighted  in  genial  i 
This  and  his  intense  love  of  literature — a  lore  which 
made  him  master  of  all  the  great  works  of  the  c\ 
led  him  to  read  and  annotate  the  whole  of  the  Elii 
dramatists — made  for  him  a  happy  existence.  His  w 
accomplished  ;  he  had  no  more  restless  ambition  to 
unsatisfied.  He  declined  almost  every  distinction  thi 
be  offered  him :  a  seat  in  Parliament,  the  Chairmai 
the  Board  of  Directors,  a  Peerage,  a  mission  to  sett! 
voltcd  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  permanent  Under-Secret 
for  India,  the  office  of  Governor-General.  It  will  be 
that  such  a  man  did  not  resolve  on  this  complete  ret 
from  active  life  without  much  and  often-renewed  consic 
But  he  decided,  and  many  years  afterwards  again  recol 
judgment  that  he  had  decided  rightly,  that  his  health 
impossible  to  do  any  more  work  in  India,  and  that  hi» 
disposition,  and  his  whole  political  training,  disqualifici 
who  was  too  shy  to  propose  a  health  after  dinner,  and  1 
accustomed  to  decide  and  act  on  the  most  momentous  a 
without  consultation  with  others,  from  any  useful  woi 
the  conditions  of  public  discussion,  and  explanation,  ai 
promise,  required  in  all  English  statesmanship.  But  hia 
in  India  was  unabated.  With  conscientious  and  careful 
extending  over  six  years,  he  wrote  his  admirable  * 
of  India*;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  coj 
chapters  of  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke's  volumes,  how  g1 
how  important  was  their  influence  upon  those  who 
listen  to  the  lessons  of  mature  experience  and  wisdoa 
the  venerable  old  man  taught,  though  with  the  difEde 
humility  which  never  ceased  to  characterize  him. 

The  end  came  in  1861.  On  the  20th  day  of  Novel 
died  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  cause<l  him  littl 
suffering.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  body  lies  in  Li] 
Churchyard.  His  statue  is  in  St.  Paul*!.  It  seemi 
that  his  memorial  should  be  near  that  of  the  man  he  b 
so  deeply.  The  words  he  found  to  express  his  admira 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  serve  us  here.  What  we  n 
and  would  desire  to  imitate  in  Mountstuart  Elphins 
'his  perfect  sincerity, his  simplicity  and  simpleness 
and  his  all-ruling  sense  of  duty.* 
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-1,  Of  the  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church,  An 
Euatj  dodicated  to  the  Catholic  CUrgif  (1832),  By  Antoalo 
RoitninL  E(lite<l,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  P.  Liddon, 
D.D.,  C^^anon  Residentiary  of  vSt.  PauPs.  London,  1883, 
C.  M.  Curci,  Sacerdotc.  //  Vaticano  Rrtfio.  Tarlo  Sttperslite 
delta  Chiesa  Cattolica  ;*  Studii  dedtcati  al  giooaive  clero  ed  al 
laicato  credente.     Fireuze,  Hozna,  It563. 

ris,  to  ssay  the  least  of  it,  a  happy  coincidence,  that  the 
same  year,  which  has  given  us  the  important  and  instructive 
ork  of  Padre  Curci,  has  also  produced  an  English  translation 
f  the  now  almost  classical  *  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church,*  by 
ntonio  Rosinini,  with  Dr.  Liddon's  valuable  Preface.  Theae 
mUs  may  be  said  to  represent  for  us  two  epochs  in  the  history 
r  the  Church  in  Italy  during  the  present  century  ;  one,  that  of 
le  a5[>irations  which  were  current  in  the  minds  of  her  most 
ili»htened  sons  under  Gregory  XVI.  and  in  the  early  years 
r  Pius  IX.,  the  other  that  of  the  disappointed  hopes  and 
nxiou*  forebodintrs  which  have  made  themselves  felt  under 
le  pontificate  of  Leo  Xlll.  Rosmini's  book  seems  to  be 
living  after  an  unfulfilled  ideal  ;  Curci's,  on  the  other  hand, 
►  be  depictings  a  painful  reality.  Rosmini  displays  before 
I  the  Church,  wounded  indeed,  but  stilt  capable  of  rcstora- 
^;  Curci,  though  he  professes  his  faith  in  the  Church, 
od  even  his  devotion  to    the    Roman    See,   yet   pictures    for 

K»  evils  of  Vaticanism  in  such  vivid  and  startling  colours, 
be  predominant  feeling  in  our  minds  as  we  close  his  book 
e  that  with  which  we  turn  away  from  (me  of  Orcagna's 
butly  representations  in  the  Campo  Sanlo  at  Pisa.  Corrup- 
mt  and  the  gnawing  worm  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
le  wounded  but  still  living  body.  Dr.  Liddon  tells  us  in  a 
iographical  sketch,  of  which  our  only  complaint  is  that  it  is 
pt  longer,  the  main  particulars  of  Rosmini*s  life.  A  man  of 
pod  birth  and  of  considerable  fortune,  with  an  irresistible  voca- 
4m  for  the  priesthood,  and  at  once  a  philosopher  and  ascetic, 
e  seems  to  have  gone  through  a  training  as  severe  as  some 
dmitive  or  medieval  Father,  first  in  the  studious  leisure  of  his 
Wn  home  at  Rovereto,  and  then  at  the  Calvary  near  Domo  d'Os- 
4a,  close  to  the  Italian  foot  of  the  Simplon  Pass;  and  to  hare 
xmt  the  rest  of  his  life  between  the  foundation  of  an  Institute  of 
Vtarity  and  the  composition  of  various  religious  and  philoso- 
biaLl  works.  On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  by  the  Piedmontese 
ovcrnmeui   on   an    embassy   to   Rome,  to  obtain    Papal  aid 


*  lira  Boyftl  Valicao ;  the  Barrlviiig  canker-worm  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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against  Austria,     This,  however,  broke  down,  and  any 
which  had  been  entertained  of  winning  Pius  IX.'s  adhe 
the  liberal  interest  were  soon  destined  to  have  the  sai 
Two  of  Rosmini's  own  works  were  put  in  the  list  of  pro 
books,  and  it  was  not  till  1854  that  the  censure  on  his 
was  removed,  just  a  year  before  the  author's  deatb. 

The  *  Cinque  Piaghe'  was  kept  in  MS.  for  fourteen 
Written  in  1832,  it  first  saw  the  light  in  the  brief  pe 
hope  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pi 
Padre  Curci  tells  us  with  what  a  storm  of  unpopularit 
received  in  certain  circles.  Yet  in  reading  it  we  are 
by  its  calm  and  philosophical  tone,  and  especially  by  Its 
from  those  attacks  on  living  persons  which  charactei 
literature  of  Italy,  alike  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Divina  Con 
and  in  the  popular  newspaper  of  the  present  hour.  It  i 
a  declamation  than  of  an  historical  enquiry.  To  quote  th 
of  the  English  Preface: — 

'  The  title  of  the  book  is  more  myetical  than  its  contents  wo 
us  to  BUBpoot.  ...  It  waR  probably  HUggcstcd  to  the  writtf 
sojourn  on  the  hill  of  the  Calvary  near  Domo  d'Ossola.  It  prei 
an  analogy  which  naturally  results  from  the  well-known  Ion, 
St.  Paul,  between  Our  Tiord'e  natural  Body,  crucified  throng 
ness,  and  His  mystical  Body,  the  Church,  pierced  by  the  I 
errors  of  men  in  the  ages  of  Christian  history.  .  .  .  These 
according  to  Rosmini,  are  a  legacy  of  feuilalism.  Beginni 
tho  wound  in  the  loft  hand  of  thu  Crucified,  be  sees  in  it  thi 
sympathy  between  the  clergy  and  people  in  the  act  of 
worship,  which  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  use  of  a  dead  lav 
tlie  Church  serviccH,  hut  to  the  want  of  adequate  Christian 
This  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  tho  wound  in  tho  right  hi 
insufficiGnt  education  of  tho  clergy;  and  this  again  was  botl] 
and  perpetuated  by  the  great  wound  in  the  side,  which  pii 
heart  of  the  Divine  sufforcr,  and  which  consiRted  in  the 
among  the  bishops,  separating  them  from  one  another,  and 
their  clergy  and  people,  in  furgctfulnesH  of  their  true  unioi 
Body  of  Christ.  Such  divisiona  wore  to  be  referred  to  tho 
tion  of  the  bishops  by  the  civil  power,  which  often  had  tfao 
making  them  worldly  schemers  and  politicians,  more  or  1 
on  selfish  interests.  It  formed  tho  wound  of  the  ri;^ht  fa 
the  claim  to  nominate  was  itself  traceable  to  the  feudal  peri< 
the  freehold  toniircB  of  the  Church  were  treated  as  fiefs  bv 
lord  or  suzerain,  who  saw  in  the  chief  pastors  of  the  flock  < 
only  a  particular  variety  of  vassals  or  dependents.  In  the 
results  of  this  estimate  Hosmini  notes  the  wound  of  the  left  £0 

With  much  in  Rosmini^s  pages  that  the  English  read 
sympathize  in  and  admire,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  vri 
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pile  him.  Not  onlj,  as  Dr.  Liddon  says,  will  his  unfalter- 
ing belief  in  the  Papal  supremacy  be  out  of  harmony  with 
Aoglican  ideas,  but  many  readers  will  be  astonished  to  find 
Gr^ry  VII.  figuring  as  one  of  the  shining  lights  instead  of 
the  bugbears  of  history,  and  his  pontificate  described  as  a  turning- 
point  in  the  hitherto  downward  course  of  the  Church.  So  again 
it  will  be  a  new  assertion  to  many  among  us,  that  we  owe  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  instead  of  an  absolute  monarchy  to 
ihe  Catholic  Church,  which,  by  imposing  conditions  on  rulers 
[uon  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.),  paved  the  way  for  our  modern 
conceptions  of  a  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Rosmini*s  work  is  his  hatred  of  Galli- 
isDisni,  and  of  everything  that  makes  the  Church  national 
ntber  than  Catholic,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  Roman.  He 
iroald  rather  that  the  Church  should  forfeit  her  temporalities, 
^  allow  that  bishops  should  be  holders  of  State  baronies,  or 
that  the  clergy  should  be  in  any  way  hampered  by  the  favours 
af  the  secular  power.  On  nothing  does  he  express  himself 
store  forcibly  than  on  the  interference  of  kings  like  Henry  I. 
>f  England  in  questions  of  investiture,  and  on  the  conduct 
tf  prelates  like  Paschal  II.  and  our  own  St.  Anselm  on  such 
Kcasions. 

Id  a  word,  Rosmini  pushes  his  zeal  for  the  independence  of 
Ale  Church  from  State  control  to  the  furthest  conceivable  point 
hi  the  same  time  he  would  allow  the  laity  to  have  a  voice  in 
iw  election   of  bishops,   or   at   least   to   have   the   power   of 

acting  or  rejecting  them  when  elected.  But  that  a  bishop 
d  be  a  royal  nominee,  is  in  his  eyes  a  transaction  little 
letter  than  simoniacal ;  and  the  devoted  loyalty  and  sense  of 
^tOonality  in  the  minds  of  the  Galilean  clergy  was,  according  to 
Ufli,  the  cause  of  their  ruin  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the 
lerolntion. 

A  gulf  of  nearly  forty  years  lies  between  the  publication  of 
EUimini's  work  and  our  own  day.  That  period  has  been  one 
tfmany  startling  changes,  especially  in  Italy,  and  was  marked 
9  1862  by  a  crisis  with  regard  to  episcopal  elections,  which, 
tid  advantage  been  taken  of  the  opportunities  then  given, 
Bigfat  have  made  it  an  epoch  of  untold  good  in  the  history  of  the 
3mrcb. 

In  that  year,  owing  to  the  unhappy  disagreements  between 
^ictor  Emmanuel,  recently  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and 
^us  IX.,  a  large  number  of  sees,  among  them  the  Metropolitan 
•e  of  Milan  and  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Turin,  were  without 
Uhops.     At  the  same  time  the  Court  of  Rome,  by  a  decree  of 

the 
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the  Rtiman  Penitcntiarv,  forbad  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  take  any  part  in  the  public  prayers  for 
their  king  and  country  on  the  national  onniversary  of  the 
Statuto,  June  1.  Here  was  a  political  complication  of  exces- 
sive difficulty  ;  yet  one  which  would  have  admitted  of  solutino, 
if  the  statesmen  of  tlie  day  had  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
Church  history,  or  if  the  bishops  and  theologians  of  Italy  bad 
been  endued  with  greater  wi&dom,  learning,  and  coura^  and 
had  been  able,  in  a  word,  to  distinguish  the  Church  from 
the  Pope, 

It  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  observe  here  that  three  lctteii» 
issued  by  an  anonymous  han<l,  obtained  a  considerable  circula- 
tion at  the  time  in  Italy.  They  bore  on  the  question  of  thf 
day,  and  treated  of  the  relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
State,  showing  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  authority  to 
summon  bishops  from  other  countries,  ivithout  the  Sovereign! 
permission,  as  he  did,  for  instance,  in  lH(i2  ;  that  the  claim  of 
the  Papacy  to  appoint  bishops  has  no  foundation  in  primitive 
antiquity;  that  the  P(»pp  has  no  right  to  extort  from  theui  o»ihi 
of  allegiance;  that  bishops  should  be  synodically  elected,  not 
arbitrarily  chosen  ;  that  it  is  uncanonical  to  kc^cp  sees  open 
more  than  three  months;  that  Concordats  between  Sovereigni 
and  the  Pope  are  an  inlringement  on  the  rights  of  the  cler^v^ni! 
of  the  people;  and  that  the  only  way  out  4)f  actual  di* 
would  be  to  fall  back  on  the  system  of  the  Primitive  l 
Perhaps  the  best  tribute  that  could  have  been  paid  to  tbc 
importance  and  opportuneness  of  those  letters  was,  what  actuallj 
happened,  that  the  supposed  author  received  an  intimation  from 
Cardinal  de  Angclis  that  'a  pension  would  be  bestowed  upon 
him  if  he  would  cease  from  writing.' 

Tbe  opportunity,  however,  was  not  seized  ;  the  miileailing 
maxim  of  Cavour,  *  Libera  chiesa  in  libero  stalo,*  prevailiil  I 
and  in  1871  (May  12th)  the  'Law  of  Guarantees  was  pa»cd, 
surrendering  to  the  Papacy  the  appointment  to  bishoprirs  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.  We  shall  see  from  Padre  Curci's  book,  that 
the  Italian  clergy  have  not  profited  much  Irom  this  cLj 
But  first,  we  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the  persijnal  hitt 
of  its  author. 

Carlo  Maria  Curci  (better  known  from  his  connection 
the  Jesuit  order  as   Padre  Curci)   is  now  in    his   sevrntyiiwi 
year.     Owing  partly  to  his  natural  energies,  and  partly  to, 
austere  simplicity  of  his  life  (he  rises  at  3  every  morning, 
mass  at  5  o'clock,  and  devotes  many  hours  of  tbe  day  to  stutlj 
he  seems  still   to  be  possessed  of  far  more  bodily  and  nifuuJ 
vigour  than  many  younger  men.    This  is  attested  by  his  bstiofi 

ool; 
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lyayear  ago,  brought  out  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  in 
aliftn»  with  a  very  learned  commentary,  and  in  December,  1883, 
e  important  work  which  appears  at  the  head  of  our  present 
tide.  *  The  Royal  Vatican  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
e  tofttared  opinions  of  one  who,  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  has 
«nboth  an  actor  and  a  spectator  in  the  great  drama  of  Italian 
jurch  history,  as  a  distinguished  and  popular  preacher,  espc- 
iilly  at  the  Clmrch  of  the  Gesii  in  Rome  ;  as  a  member  of 
e  most  powerful  and  versatile  of  religious  orders  ;  as  a  con- 
butor  to  the  celebrated  Ultramontane  journal,  the  *  Civilta 
ittotica;'  and  as  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  New 
jstament,  in  three  large  volumes,  and  of  other  valuable  works. 
Padre  Curci  has  now  been  for  some  lime  out  of  favour  with 
e  Vatican.  His  work  entitled  '11  Moderno  Dissidio  tra  la 
liesa  e  lo  Stato,  considcrato  per  occasione  di  un  fatto  pcr- 
aale,*  published  in  the  December  of  1877,  and  expressing  his 
ews  on  the  temporal  power,  procured  his  expulsion  from  the 
dety  of  Jesus.  His  'La  nuova  Italia  ed  i  vecchi  zelanti* 
me  out  in  1881,  and  is  said  to  have  moved  the  Pope  to  tears 
reading  some  of  its  pages.  It  was,  however,  condemned  by 
t  Holy  Onice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  author*s  submission,  was 
abtless  in  no  small  degree  the  cause  of  the  cold  reception 
licb  bis  work  on  the  Psalms  afterwards  met  witli.  A  copy  of 
irci*8  New  Testament  was  sent  to  every  bishop  in  Italy  ;  few 
i^ed  even  to  acknowledge  it,  and  fewer  still  to  express  any 

freciation  of  it. 
a  the  Appendix  to  the  present  work,  its  writer  says; — 

]^  doubt  if  in  all  Catholic  Cliristendom,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
Hergy,  there  bu  a  priest  condemned  to  canonical  poDaltios  mora 
Ikrily  and  lens  legally  than  myself.  For  Hovcn  yoare  I  havo 
fti  intordicted  a  divinU,  never  having  been  told  my  fault  or  been 
Afi  to  learn  how  lung  my  punishment  was  to  last  or  when  I  might 
tve  a  chance  given  me  to  set  myself  right.  I  celebrate  mass,  ag 
We  had  the  Holy  Father's  (KirmiBHiou  since  1878  to  do  thus  in 
iTato.  As  to  ministering  the  divino  Word,  it  will  bo  scon  elsewhere 
iw  I  fared.' 

his  refers  to  a  narrative,  given  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xiv, 
ad  which  we  regret  that  lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  quote, 
'nrerning  the  diHficultics  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
ivin^  a  series  of  conferences  on  religious  subjects  at  Rome  in 
W3,  The  same  sternness  was  displayed  in  regard  to  the  hearing 
[confessions,  which  the  Padre  tells  us  has  been  strictly  forbidden 
>ni,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  would  otherwise  die  without 
le  sacrament. 

\el  that  there  are  traces  of  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  those 

in 
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in  whose  name  these  stringent  measures  are  taken,  U  ce- 
dent from  such  incidents  as  the  following,  which  we  sligbll) 
abridge : — 

'Wlien  I  was  at  Borne  in  1882,  bringing  ont  my  edition  o(  tU 
Psalms,  I  WAS  honoured  with  the  visit  of  on  old  acquttintauce,  ooo  of 
the  chief  lay-officials  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  who  expressad  mack 
personal  regard  as  felt  for  ine  by  the  Holy  See,  aud  professed  greil 
regrot  at  my  poverty,  though  I  assured  him  that  I  was  gla<l  somotimii 
to  celebrate  unpaid  raoflscs,  as  it  Rcomed  more  conducive  to  devotmo. 
A  few  day»  later  ho  paid  mo  another  vi^it,  ronowiug  his  assuTTLnces  d 
the  Po]>o'b  goodwill  towards  me,  and  left  a  500  lire  note  on  my  doilu 
saying  it  was  the  alms  for  200  masses.  Guessing  whom  it  oudo 
from,  I  heggod  to  know  if  I  might  send  my  thanks  to  the  Hulj 
Father.  My  kind  friend  murmured  something  in  alarm,  anil  iD>ltk 
tintrtly,  and,  seeing  that  ho  did  not  wish  to  compromise  the  giri», 
I  thanked  the  bringer  of  the  gift,  and  relieved  him  as  quicklv  M 1 
uould  from  embarrassment,  exclaiming  in  my  own  mind  tliu  wbiU 
"  Good  heavens !  is  this  whut  the  autonomy  of  the  Pope  lias  cmo 
to,thr.t  he  cannot  scad  a  small  dole  to  a  priest  without  compruaiiiuig 
himself?" 

*  A  few  days  before  leaving  Borne  I  had  to  pay  a  Tisit  to  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  among  tho  cardinals.     The  first  thing  he  wked 
me  was  if  it  was  true  that  I  had  gone  to  Florcuoo  to  get  a  bopk^^ 
printed,  ond  what  was  tho  suhjoct?     1  replied  generally  that  il 
true,  and  1  hoped  it  would  ho  useful  to  the  Church.     Ho  hej 
vraruing  me  to  be  on  tho  watch  against  illusions;  and  though  I 
him  I  had  done  my  host,  ho  enforced  hi^  argument  by  saying  thftt^ 
devil  is  ahlo  very  often  to  thrust  his  tail  into  uur  plans.     Tbii 
more  than  I  could  stand,  and  I  exclaimed,  without  giving  him 
to  interrupt  me,   '*  Scnia^  Emitunizay — if,  instead  of  a  poor  priflit, 
I  found  myself,  for  my  services  to  the  Church,  in  this  splendid  apiit- 
ment,  seated  at  a  handsome  table,  or  driving  ahout  tho  town  io  • 
noble  carriage^  being  thoroughly  well  pleased  both  with  myaelf  tt^ 
the  Church   in  whoso  scrvieo  I  flattered  myself  I  was  thus  liviogi 
I  might  indeed  be  afraid  of  illusions  !     But  to  live,  as  I  now  do,  in 
the  Eorvico  of  the  some  Church,  cjooted  at  seventy-five  years  of  i^ 
from  a  sacred  society  and  covered  with  ignominy,  while  homeaiult^ 
world  which  I  renounced  fi-om  a  boy,  aud  which  my  rcligioos  dutti 
forbids  mo  to  re-enter  as  an  old  man,  ore  aliko  ont  off  from  mo ;  ^tli 
no  sure  subsistence  bnt  33  sohli  a  day  (about   1».  Sd.)  from  ll>* 
Demanio  ^^  a  *  suppressed'    reUgieiu:,  aud   the   uncertain 
tho  mass;  with  the  prospect  of  ending  my  days  iu  an  d- 
paupers  or  in  a  hospital ;  and  meanwhile  to  rtmaiu  : 
Easter  {una  pasqtm),  since  I  would  not  change  my  cin. 
the  rod  berettas  in  the  world, — Oh  boliovo  me,  J?mi'ri<'»urx,  J(  - 
counts  for  something  here ;  the  devil  must  bo  a  fool  iml 
tries  to  allure  followers  by  such  means !  "  The  Euiinentiditiin 
with  hia  month  open.     But  as  he  said  all  ho  had  said  before  ov  :  ^ 
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ppu-entl^  ho  had  not  takcu  in  many  of  my  remarks.  I  fancy  ho  is 
^>ali  praying  that  I  may  bo  dolivered  from  my  Ulasions  ;  and  I  Bhall 
bamust  tliankfal  if,  through  Lis  iutercesaion,  I  am  allowed  to  escape 
-J— jDg  any  of  AtV 

It  it  is  time  to  proceed  from  this  brief  account  of  the  author 

say  sonieivhat  of  the  book. 

As  will  bavc  been  seen,  it  is,  cs|>ccially  in  the  latter  portion, 

more   personal    in     its    character    than     Hosiniui's     work. 

ule  going  over  a  good  deal  of  the  same  ground,  it  makes  us 
b1  that  the  author  has  advanced  further  than  his  predecessor. 
\Q  evils  of  which  it  complains  are  in  many  respects  the  same. 
Kb  writers  mourn  over  the  worldliness  of  the  higher,  and  the 

trance  of  the  lower  clergy  ;  the  substitution  of  feeble  little 
:is  and  catechetical  handbooks  (the  'Summa  Theologiae '  of 
[uinas  seems  almost  the  only  accessible  work  of  relercnce 
a  higher  order)  for  the  rich  stores  of  early  theologians ;  the 
etched  education  offered  by  the  clerical  seminaries;  the  isola- 
of  priest  from  people,  caused  in  part  by  the  use  of  a  dead 

:uagc  in  the  services  of  the  Church.      But  while  Rosmini 

?fully  avoids  any  attack  on  the  temporal   power,  Curci  is 

tpoken  in  his  denunciations  of  it.      Hosmini  disapproves  of 

^national'  spirit.  Curci  applauds  it.  Both  writers  agree 
their  high  estimate  of  the  character  of  Gregory  VII.;  but 
rci  nevertheless  has  the  courage  to  speak  of  the  celibacy  of 

clergy  (which  that  pontiff  did  so  much  to  promote),  not, 
leed,  as  an  evil  in   itself,  but  as  incidentally  and  not  infre- 

itJy  a  source  of  evil.  Rosmini  inveighs  against  State  in- 
ference in   the  appointment  of  bishops ;   Curci  gives  us  the 

iful  experience  of  recent  years,   when  Italian  bishops   and 
Pgy  alike  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  he  also  draws 
;picture  of  the  mischief  dcme  by  modern  miracles,  the  adora- 
of  the  Sacred   Heart,  and   the  development  of  what  may 

called  the  sensational  side  of  contemporary  Romanism. 
tt  ^c  will  let  him  speak  for  himself  on  some  of  these  topics. 

!r  alluding  to   the  Liberal  ideas  of  1^30,  he   goes  on  to 


But  the  Hoyal  Vatican,  which  saw  in  the  triumph  of  thoso  ideas 
niiu  uf  all  its  tuiupond  iutcitHsts,  .  .  .  rejected  support  from  this 
irter,  nay,  oven  cursed  it,  attacking  it  with  one  of  thoso  shameful, 
•>l«t;ti(itt%  aud  pitiless  porBecutions,  of  which  it  alone  possesses  tho 
>^^iet ;  and  Cutbolic  Liberal  bccimio  a  term  of  repr(»ach.  .  .  . 
)Vhea  the  CoryiihrouB  of  Bo-calletl  Catholic  journals  durst  givo  a 
frofiQe  and  scandalous  name  *  to  P6re  Itayignan,  that  pure  and  holy 
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soul  (liow  I   loTod  iinil  venerated   liis  presence!),  who  had  harii 
ever  meddled  with  politics,  what  could  others  expect?     Yet  iuuoii| 
these   iDuy   bo     luuimd    (to    mention    &uino    of    them)/  ia  Fi 
I>upanloup,   Montalombort,   Locordairo,    Da    Fallout,   Leaonntttj 
among  us,  of  the  clergy,  Antouio  Ilosmini,  Gioachino  Vontum,  Cul 
Yercellone,  Guglielmo  Audisio ;    and  of  the  laity,  Silvio  FvlUc 
Alosaandro  Manzoni,  Carlo  Troya,  Cesaro  Balbo,  Massimo  d*Aztfglii 
Tnllio  Dundolo,  Gino  Capponi,  Federico  Sclopis,  and  others  of 
Boblo  band  of  Bincoro  Catholics  and  distingnishod  Italians,  of  w1 
I  fear,  two  representatives  barely  exist  to-day,  in  our  most  fcrtij 
modem  historian  in  the  world,  and  our  most  polisliod  one  io 
cloister.  ...  I  can  still  hear  ringing  in  my  cars,  though  m 
seven  lustres  havo  since  expired,  the  words   in  which  that 
writer   and  speaker,  but    greater   Christian,  Charles  Montali  uiU-rt, 
bewailed  in  my  hearing,  not  his  ruined  popularity,  but  all  that  tU 
Church  had  thus  lost,  and  the  ruin  of  souls  which  would  superFOd, 
and  which  has  continued  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  he  foresaw.' 

At  page  155  there  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Savonar 
and  the  bold  phrase  is  used,  that  the  Vatican,  in  dcemine^  it 
send  to  hell  whom  it  pleases,  is  guilty  of  a  foolish   blasphemjfl 
una  stolta  bestcmmia. 

In  Chapter  VI.,  the  author  speaks  of  the  blunders  (sbagh^ei 
the  Vatican  ;  first  in  matters  of  fact,  thinking  Italy  much  more 
ready  to  follow  its  lead  than  it  really  was,  as  was  seen  in  llj« 
Episcopal  declarati<»n  ia  favour  of  the  tom|>oral  power  ;  in  iht 
command  enforcing  '  Political  Abstentions' ;  the  promulgation 
of  the  Syllabus,  tkc. ;  and  secondly  in  matters  oi  right. 

'  The  Vatican '  (ho  says)  *  having  made  a  god  of  the  Pope  (1  do 
not  say  oipHciLly.  though  even  this  blasphemy  has  been  nsed  iwl 
enforced  by  it),  but  a  superhuman  man  {vn  uomo  traaumanato),  iirf^' 
liblo  and  impoccablc  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  Church  govr  ■ 
and  the  like,  gi>es  on,  to  this  day,  keeping  up  and  snpc: 
on  this  prerogative,  wherever  any  one  will  receive  it,  a  »vf^^' 
failing  expectation  of  temporal  power.  This  expectation  is  of  ni 
benefit  to  the  Churuh.  except  as  a  right  which  any  one  may,  if  1*' 
choose,  consider  as  still  existing,  bat  which,  however,  for  from  l^cio? 
serviceable  to  the  Chnrcli,  causes  great  dietnrbanees  witliin  her.  G^ 
grant  it  may  not  crtato  many  more  !  But  if  this  anticipation  dtx^fl  "^ 
good  to  the  Church,  it  does  very  much  for  the  Vatican,  for  tbougi 
the  title  "King"  is  no  longer  used  by  the  Pope,  or,  if  we  plt^ 
to  say  so,  is  suspendeil,  the  very  expectation  we  sj>eak  of  lifus  li*:l* 
alive  the  epithet  of  '*  royal  "  as  applied  to  tlio  Vatican,  and  tbeuta 
a  fountain  of  lucrative  gain  is  opened  for  itself  and  ita  dopcndfiOt* 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the  very  claims  to  divinilf  »fl'* 
perfection  thus  put  forward  by  the  Papacy  are  destnirtiw  <»* 
Faith,    and    illustrates    his   view    very  ably   by  an    allusion  w 
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\  atUclcs  on   Holy  Scripture,  which,   if  it  were  always 

tlr  intelligible  ami  free  Jrom  difliculties,  would  exercise 

lilh  less  than  it  does  now.     *  Quod  videt  quis^  quid  credit*^ ' 

are  a  sign,  not  to  believers  but  to  the  unbelieving,  and 

iQS  who  in  our  own  day  arc  always  hunting  after  new 

(such  as  that  of  Lourdes,  which  is  obviously  in  his  mind, 

he  does  not  name  it),  are  showing  more  zeal  than  know- 

For  his  own  part,  il'  he  knew  that  to-morrow  there  would 

ilracle  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  he  would  go  otf  in  the 

ion  of  the  Cascine. 

other  tupic  on  which  he  dwells,  though  he  says  It  is  a  very 
ite  subject,  is  the  nepotism  of  the  Popes,  which  is  the  exact 
idles  of  the  doctrine  of  primitive  Christianity,  one  being 
Riounce  everything  you  have,*  and  the  other  *  to  acquire 
thing  you  do  not  already  possess;'  and  he  speaks  of  it  as 
Itrect  consequence  of  clerical  celibacy, 

52  thoro  lived  in  Rome  a  prelate,  ono  of  the  rao»t  eminent 
a,  a  man  of  letters  whom  Bome  of  the  elder  among  us  may 
bor,  who  said  to  mo  more  than  once,   half-patbetically, 

placontly,  that  he  had  not  loss  than  cighty-throo  nephews  on 

ders  I  and  just  thinlc  what  an  outlay  this  implies  I  But  tbo 
ms  eqoal  to  anything.  So  many  high  and  wealthy  posts,  elBe- 
.tntion<  (1,  which  are  to  be  had  at  th«;  Vatican,  so  many  still  more 
IB,  if  U'ys  imporljiut,  with  tho  arbitrary  accmnulation  of  thorn 
ieodf  which  bo  often  takes  place,  show  tbat  thi^KU  interested 
itions  will  not  be  disaiipointed.     Certainly,  cmierU  parihui^ 

A  far  bf  tter  chance  there  than  in  sccnlar  caroors,  which  otfer 
mediocrity  or  Bomothing  less.* 

I  249  he  speaks  of  the  distinction,  which  recent  changes 
jnc  much   to  promote,  hetweon  the  higher  and  the  lower 

This  is  a  point  wliich  Rosmini  also  notices. 
recent  Law  of  Guarantees  provided  comfortably,  if  not 
Unely,  for  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  ;  and  many  of  the 
ents  had   benefices  under  lay-patronagc,  which  the  law 
t  touch : — 

'  he  ountinnes, '  by  tho  side  of  thiti,  which,  excepting  the  last- 
dass,  may  be  called  the  "  higher  clergy,"  the.re  is  another  well 
unated  "  lower,"  very  cumeri»ns,  especially   in   tho   southern 
iices,  of  prieBts  ordained  no  ono  knows  why  or  wherefore,  only 
kjr  mass^  incapable  of  undertaking  any  serious  stndy,  ot  which 
sry  professors  could  not  give  them  any  notion,  let  alone 
since  they  did  not  poaaess  it  themselves.     These,  before 
scAtion,  used  to  get  a  few  morsels  from  the  eccleBiastical 
by — crumbs  from  tho  master  8  table — but  now  they  are  abso- 
lutely 
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lutcly  destiinto.  I  am  ihonkfal  to  Bay,  by  God's  goodoesf 
to  tiie  luwer  clergy,  aud  am  at  the  very  bottom  of  tholadd( 
never  tried  to  find  out  how  it  camo  abont.  Porhapg  G 
acted — it  is  the  way  of  the  world — witk  much  regard  for 
aiid  iudifibrcnce,  if  uut  coutompt,  for  the  little ;  perhaps  t 
fipoliation  gave  an  excuse  to  the  masters  to  leave  off  dn 
crumbs  ;  anyhow,  such  is  the  case.  The  hasso  clero  is  now  t 
destitute  in  Italy,  or  in  most  of  its  provinces,  and  more 
and  more  numerous  than  people  choose  to  believe  or 
believe.* 

These  priests,  whose  only  prospect  of  subsistcncx 
9Jrf.  a  day,  derived  from  the  saying  of  masses — itself 
tain  source  of  income— are  coinj)letely  at  the  mere; 
bishops,  who  may  suspend  them  at  any  moment,  *  ex 
conscieutid.''  This  implies  in  many  cases  little  less  th 
tion.  Indirectly  this  is  the  means  by  which  the  intej 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  is  kept  up»  as  an^ 
betrays  unsoundness  on  that  point  immediately  f& 
good  graces  of  his  superiors. 

'  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  southern  provinces,  a  good^ 
of  much  pruuii&o,  and  buloved  in  his  native  place,  was  not 
in  favour  with  his  Baperiore — perhaps  because  somo  ol 
seemed  not  strictly  conformable  to  those  of  the  Vatican ! 
having  no  private  resources,  he  had  no  way  of  living  but 
received  for  masses.  This  man,  haviug  made  some  respecl 
strauce  to  his  bishop  about  tLe  time  and  place  of  eaying  d 
wore  listcuod  to  widi  tho  usual  stcnmcss,  received  an  intii 
bo  should  go  and  take  his  orders  from  tho  Vicar.  On  his  i 
latter  drily  signified  to  him  his  suspension  a  (JivinU  ad  nuiu 
The  youth,  naturally  of  a  q^uick  and  fervid  disposition,  ■ 
as  with  a  thunderbolt ;  however,  he  restrained  himself,  i 
without  speaking  a  word  ;  but  ho  had  hardly  got  to  tl 
of  tho  house,  whca  ho  fell  down  a  cold  and  lifolesa  oorpm 
natural,  this  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  diocese,  ei 
tho  poor  man's  native  village,  where  the  Bishop,  Lavii 
imprudence  to  show  himself  during  his  usual  evening's  ai 
carriage,  aroused  among  the  i>opalatioD,  an  oxcoptiouallj 
devout  one,  a  tumult,  in  which  the  carriage  had  a  narrow  t 
tho  stones  which  woro  flung  at  it.  The  prelate,  perhaps  mc 
than  was  necessary,  made  off  in  what  was  very  like  a  iligl 
neit  day  he  ha^l  a  Te  Deum  Ruug  in  all  tho  churches  of  t 
thanking  the  Most  High  for  having  dclivertd  him  from  I 
revolution,  which  persecuted  the  Church  and  its  x^^Btors 
there  wanting  Catholic  journals  to  salute  in  him  a  noi 
second  Athanasius !  * 
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rell   the    miserable  condition  of  the  basso  clerOy  a 
oitj  of  the    Church   almost    throughout    Italy ;    but 

not  known  the  extremities  to  which  in  some  cases  it 
driven,  and  have  perhaps  scarcely  suspected  what  a 
t  was;  yet  this  state  of  things  is  purposely  kept  up  at 
in,  to  enable  its  own  system  to  fluurisU. 
t  on  to  show  how  the  lower  clergy  are  made  a  tool  of 
ipacy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  12,000  ecclesiastics  who 
\  the  Imlirizzo^  framed  and  circulated  in  1863  by  the 
Carlo  Passa^lia,  formerly  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ler  of  Jesuits  for  his  learning  and  ability,  and  selected 
tican  to  be  the  champion  of  its  new  dogma  of  the 
te  Conception.  Pius  IX.  was  advised,  or  rather 
nd  respectfully  entreated,  to  lay  aside,  under  certain 
I,  bis  claims  on  the  temporal  power,  an  advice  which, 

it  was,  yet,  judged  according  to  the  circumstances 
noment,  showed  considerable  sagacity  in  its  pro- 
;  above  all,  it  showed  the  mind  of  the  Italian 
Ifet  this  expression  of  independent  opinion  was  never 
by  the  Vatican.  This  was  proved  in  a  singular  way  in 
f  Carlo  Fassaglia  himself,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
k  the  enjoyment  of  high  favour  at  the  Pontifical  Court 
[n  consequence  of  his  great  work  on  the  *  Immaculate 
)n,'  found  himself  eight  years  afterwards  so  completely 
\  good  graces,  that  his  name  was  allowed  no  place  on 
bed  slabs  of  marble  in  St  Peter^s  which  commemorate 
rters  of  that  doctrine.     Podesti,  the  artist  who  painted 

in  the  Vatican  commemorative  of  the  event,  was 
irged  to  efface  the  figure  of  Passaglia  from  his  work, 
ned  to  do  so.     Our  author  tells  us  of  the  'terrorism* 

on  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  aiul  adds,  that  he  has  the 
'  of  a  respectable  prelate  who  saw  it  himself,  that  the 

whose  office  it  was  to  give  the  last  touch  to  the  col- 
»  benefices  of  any  kind,  in  the  years  following  the 
;on  of  the  Indirizzo,  used  habitually  to  keep  on  his 
tinted  alphabetical  catalogue  of  those  who  had  signed 
rould  he  ever  consent  to  the  promotion  of  any  one  till 
arefully  ascertained  that  his  name  was  not  in  this 
t;  if   it  were,  his   consent   was  inexorably  withheld. 

in  addition  to  what  the  more  zealous  bishops  did, 
ips  still  do,  in  their  own  dioceses. 

her  illustration  oi  this  subject,  we  may  refer  to  the 
K,  for  the  writer's  account  of  the  difficulties  he  met 
regard  to  the  publication  of  his  own  books,  and  of 
cations  undergone,  not  only  by  himself  bat  by  those 

who 
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who  sympfithized  witb  him.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  ynoi 
priest,  *  perhaps  the  only  student  in  the  diocese,'  who,  stimulAi 
by  a  conversation  with  himself,  threw  off  a  jeti  d*csfirit 
existing  state  of  things,  and,  with  the  approval  of  his  iini 
diate  superior,  though  against  the  advice  of  the  narmlor, 
it  to  the  press — a  thing  likely  to  be  forg-otten  in  a  week  I 
was,  however,  long  remembered.  Eight  days  of  peaiteni 
exercises,  a  public  retractation,  and  nine  years  of  misers 
starvation  on  half  the  wages  of  a  maidservant,  were  its  c< 
sequences ;  and  this  for  a  man  whom  the  Bishop  himi 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  clergy,  and  who 
depending  on  him  poor  parents  who  had  made  great  sacrifi* 
'  per  tirarlo  su  prete.*  Meanwhile,  in  the  same  diocese,  a  voui 
priest  who,  in  consequence  of  his  having  paid  impertini 
attentions  to  a  young  lady,  had  to  hurry  away  from  a  cbai 
under  fear  of  being  removed  by  the  Carabinieri,  received 
offer  of  immediate  promotion. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  'perfect  Catholic'  is  apparei 
Evangelical  Abstention,  in  other  words,  minding  your 
business  and  asking  no  questions.  A  priest  who  says  auBr 
even  though  he  does  not  understand  a  syllable,  duly  obserrrs 
Easter,  and  the  prescribed  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  ii  i 
perfect  Catholic ;  and  if,  not  content  with  blind  obedience 
the  Pope,  he  joins  the  army  of  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  hoj 
still  cherished  for  the  temporal  power,  he  may  not  only  Iw 
off  from  fasting,  but  may  practically  obtain  a  dispensation  from 
the  precept  of  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  indeed  IrC 
little  less  than  the  whole  Decalogue.  .  .  .  This  reminds  ono 
the  days  of  the  great  Western  Schism,  when  the  Antipoj 
in  order  to  maintain  their  authority,  were  ready  to  indulge  iLi 
supporters  with  any  kind  of  concession,  up  to  the  belief  in 
Blessed  Trinity  or  the  Sacramental  Presence.  It  is  obvioi 
impossible  that  such  a  system  can  really  benefit  society 
grapple  with  the  evils  of  the  day.  In  a  word,  it  is  incapablr 
'  forming  Christ  in  the  heart.' 

Much  that  our  author  says  here  might  be  applied  to  systems 
benevolence  among  ourselves,  which  try  to  deal  with  theworkii 
classes  apart  from  true    evangelic  Christianity.      The  lack 
personal  religion  is,  as  he  truly  says,  ^  the  cause  of  the  sitmlitt/ 
7Hodc7'n  civilizaiioji,^     How  little  is  done  'to  form  Christ  intl 
hearts  of  the  people,'  we  may  gather  from  what  is  said  of 
'  Popular  Sermons  of  the  Day ' : — 

*One  cannot  '(ho  says)  *Bpcak  seriously  of  those  miserable  "expl*"*J 
tions  of  the  Gospel"  offered  on  Sundays  to  a  dozen  womcu  ^^ 
children  by  a  prioet  who  repeats  what  hu  has  read  up  hastilr^^^ 
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mm  BpeakiQg,  of  course,  of  the  majority.  Bat  if  my 
^  disposed  to  enquiro  mure  closely,  I  will  add  everything 
fr  cau  ever  remember  hearing  preached  nbout  all  the 
n  all  the  MadonmLS,  past,  preseat,  and  future ;  of  all  the 
f  possible  aud  im]>o&sible.  They  will  rerueuiber  furious 
flonfl  against  the  Kevolation,  and  all  that  it  is  to-clay  8up- 
Staud  for;  alHo  against  the  Prof (^stants,  who  are  certainly 
irobpucttid  in  Italy  at  present,  bat  do  not  expect  (it  would 
for  them  to  do  so)  to  make  proselytes.  The  one  thing 
not  remember  baring  heard  expressly  preached  about,  is 
if  His  works,  His  miracles,  and  His  doctrine.* 

^n  speaks  of  the  miserable  quality  of  books  provided 
die  readers :  * 

|,atican,  taking  for  granted  that  Scripttiro  (including  the 
will  nut  be  read,  is  admirably  condescending  in  other  ways. 
mo  rtiligions  literary  trash  which  it  will  not  recommend,  and 
IcU  with  Indulgences.  .  .  .  But  among  all  this  heap  yon 
ly  bo  able  to  pick  out  one  that  epeabs  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  . 
follows  that  the  Protestants,  especially  iu  England,  despite 
Iricities  of  private  judgment,  preserviug,  as  they  do,  both 
and  people  the  study  of  Scripture,  especially  the  New 
,  are  less  ignorant  of  tho  soveroigu  object  uf  our  faith  than 
lies.  Hence  also  arises  that  deplorable  severance  between 
d  morals  which  we  have  to  bewail  to-day.* 

VII.  is  devotwl  to  the  subject  of  Reform  and  of  the 

fiful  attempts,  just  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  under 
,  who  as  he  reminds  us,  was  himself  ^  impigliatu  la 
k  nepotismo  politico,  per  ingrandire  la  sua  Casa  Farnese,' 
lose  old  age  was  embittered,  and  his  death  perhaps 
l«d,  by  the  harshness  of  his  own  family. 

^form,'  bo  says,  '  is  really  possible  in  the  Ohurch  of  Eomo 
Vatican  itself  changes.  **  Pel  centralismo  guasta  tntto  col 
A  pedantic  and  muuotonous  formalism  reigns  at  tho  buad 
k  and  so  jealous  is  tho  Vatican  of  a  higher  standard,  that  it 
J  discourages  those  who  attempt  to  live  up  to  one.  A  young 
|a  who  succeeds  an  inefEcient  priest  is  actually  advised  not 
Do  himself  too  much  with  preaching,  sick-visiting,  and  tho 
L  *'  it  would  be  a  tacit  reproach  to  bis  predecessor." ' 

in  of  learning  who  shows  any  enlightened  ideas  is  kept 

iic  cold,  while  another,  fresh  from  a  term  of  penal  servi- 
I  crimine  pessimo,  has  a  good  chance  of  preferment  as  a 
or  his  diligence  in  collecting  Peter's  pence. 
B  the  weightier  matters  are  thus  neglected,  an  absurdly 


pUMSgo,  which,  fu  in 
anilel  ia  Bosmini.  p.  G7 


other  ctisci,  we  have  Bomcwhat  condeiiB&d,'aUo 
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large  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  settling  the  most  frirolon 
questions.     Some  admirable  good  sense  may  be  found  in  the 
remarks  on  the  incapacity  of  the  modern  Roman  Church  to  'wf 
the  one  in  the  many/  and   its  consequent  losing  sight  of 
principles  and  fidgetty  observance  of  trifles.     This  is  illust 
by  the  present  condition  of  Catholic  Christians  in  the  matl 
fasting.     The  spirit  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  forms  are  kept  up 
by  absurd  enactments  and  serious  discussions  on  the  most  triviil 
points  of  diet.     *  I  was  present  when  Pius  IX.  jocularly  gave 
disjicnsation  to  two  or  three  of  his  young  favourites  in  violet 
dresses  from  meagre  diet,  fasting,  and  the  Breviary.'    Meanwhile 
the  Vatican  spends  a  great  deal  of  grave  consideration  un  iloubid 
and  subtleties  which  remind  one  of  the  days  of  Innocent  III. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  eight  ounces  carefully  weighed  in  the  goW- 
smith*s    scales   for   the    crrnuhi  vefqyertina  on   fast-days,   whidi 
would  be  too  much  for  a  delicate  appetite,  and  would  not  be 
enough  to  prevent  a  hearty  youth  of  twenty-two  from  IjAH 
awake  all  night,  there  are  more  serious  difRcuIties,  for  insts^l 
whether,   since  in  certain    cases    it    is   forbidden   to  use  inWt' 
and  fish    in   the  same  dish,  a   chicken  might   be  served 
anchovy   sauce.     The    Vatican,    after   a   careful    study   of 
anluous  problem,  first  sent  word  *  Yes^  and   then  *  AV 
observance  of  one  day  in   seven,  God's  own  institution 
the  Fall,  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  while  the  calendar  is  cxy)i 
with    all    kinds   of  new-fangled    festivals,    often,  like   th 
St.    Anthony    of    Padua    (June    13th),   invented    for  pol 
reasons. 

'  Any  one   who  constdera  the  state  of  our  present   procti 
these  threo  reBpocta — abslLuenoe,  cxtornal  worship,  aud  roli__ 
instniction  — espocially  the  first,  would  Im  tempted  to  think  thji&j 
ministers  <  f  the  Church,  inspirod  by  the  Vatican,  would  like  t>) 
society  (after  their  own  likuuuss  iu  sumo  cases)  in  jferpetuid  chil 
and,  since  material  is  never  lacking,  to  be  creating  aronnd  them 
of  babies  (nu  popolo  di  bambini).      And  since  this  cannot  be 
save  in  a  limited  portion  of  society,  if  ever  the  remainder  (whi 
now  treats  as  outlawed,  and  is  too  likely  to  continue  in  its  ontlsi 
stiito)  should  think  of  becoiaing  pnictically  Catholic,  the  onl)' 
will  bo  to  do  (as  Milo.  Montadcr  propoeea") — namely,  have 
Liturgies,  two  hierarchies,  two  disciplines,  and  possibly  even 
Popen.  which  she  hardly  thinks  necessary,  though  die  says  ul 
have  thought  so. 

'  The  mischief  done  by  tho  present  state  of  things  i* 

♦  In  a  work  entitleil  *Fin  de  la  Crise  rvligieus^  lurtdeme.*  Parie,  IK9I. 
devout  and  intelligent  young^  Frenoli  lady  died  bt^'foro  tho  publiralicrn  o 
work,  which  wa«  brought  out  by  hur  brcthor,  a  DominicAO.  aoii.  with 
qualiflcfltioiiis  ia  highly  praised  by  Pudn.'  Curci. 
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regnrds  womeu,  il  sento  che  diconn  Mlo  per  adulazione, 
I  gun  poche  ;  ma  con  pia  oerith  si  dice  debate,  pcrch^  tali  aoa 
will  not  bo  80  angallaut  as  to  trauslate).  who,  instottd  of 
incd  in  tlie  grand  and  simple  doctrincis  of  Cliriiitianityf  and 
)  know  and  lovo  their  Saviour,  are  dintractcd  by  nJl  tho 
3,  tlio  "  praticacce  o  predicncca,"  the  now  saints  and  new 
,  the  new  miracles  aud  now  rorelatious  to  bo  found  in  the 
daily  papers.  The  ono  thing  which  is  raro,  Btimtod,  miR- 
>d,  and  xnisliked  is,  the  teaching  about  Jesus  Christ,  His 
and  miraclos.  This  ono  wound  of  the  Church  is  equal  to 
ini*s  five — the  worst  calamity  of  contemporary  Christian 
or  myself  if,  in  tho  rage  for  Saints  and  Madonnas  (a  furia  di 
Maduuno),  I  wuru  ever  obliged  to  forgot  Christ,  I  would 
all  to  tho  winds  to  attach  myself  to  Him,  without  whom 
taints  nor  Madonnas,  nor  I,  as  a  Chiistiau,  could  exist/ 

wired  evil  is  the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  practice 
ich  our  author  had  formed  the  highest  expectations,  but 
OS  b**rome  a  degrading  piece  of  physical  materialism. 
sn  now  (and  they  are  not  numerous),  who  go  to  church 
llv  do  so  for  festival  masses,  and  never  go  near  a  priest 
t  Easter.  The  rest  of  their  religion  consists  merely  in 
to  the  attractions  of  music  ;  or  going  to  hear  a  preacher, 
I  equally  entertaining  ;  would  that  such  entertainment 
rays  decorous ! 
regard  to  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  services  of  the  Church, 
imends,  not  its  abolition,  but  the  clearer  pronunciation 
ords  (which  are  so  closely  related  to  Italian  as  to  be 
Dtelligible  by  those  who  take  pains  to  listen),  and  the 
tinn,  as  in  Germany,  of  some  portions  to  be  sung  by  the 
in  their  own  language,  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  after  what  is  prescribed  to  be  read 
,   and    giving    translations   in    the    popular    books  of 

>n. 

re  Curci  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Episcopal  elections,  and 
er  singular  that  he  quotes  the  example  of  France,  where 
i  does  interfere  (a  circumstance  which  he  agrees  with 
in   regretting),  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy  where  it 
',      In  France    the    State    takes  care   to   promote   men 
e  earned  it   by  parochial  or  diocesan  work.     In   Italy 
priest   will   be  placed   at    the  head  of  an    important 
and  have  to  learn  the  very  alphabet  of  his  work  at  its 
But  such  arc  the  effects  of  the  favouritism  shown  by 
can!     He  is  anxious  that  the  laity  should  some  day  be 
to  vote  with  the  clergy  in  the  election  of  their  chief 
quotes  with  approbation  the  movements  in  the  Church 
d  toward  lay-co-operation  ;  and  thinks  that  the  Com" 
57. — No.  314.  2  D  patjnie 
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pagnic  di   Carittiy  which   still   exists    in    Tuscanj, 
utilized  to  this  effect. 

Some  of   the  statistics  as  to  the  numhers  of   the 
various  districts  are  curious.     Naples,   with    a   popu 
698,079  souls,  has  2517  priests  (ahout  1  to  277)  ;  Mi 
1,318,389,  has  only  1^20;  Ferrara,  with  136,972,  has 
Fermo,  with  156,859,  has  523.     In  a  word,  there  are 
priests,  and  yet  few  priests — few   real  ones.     There  ai 
lutely  NO  writers,   preachers,    professors,  of  any   dec 
among  them,  while  the  minds  of  the  laity  are  more  a< 
ever.     The  seminaries  for  clerical  education,  of  which 
300,  are  wretchedly  oflficered  and  miserably  paid.     The 
of  Scripture  at  one  of  the  largest  pets  200  lire  a  year  {%l 
n   third  of  what  the  bishop  uiigUt  pay  his  groom, 
obliged  to  attend  to  other  matters  to  make  both  ends 
have  always  one  foot  in  the  air  to  go  off,  when  they 
of  anything  l>ettcr.     One  remedy  suggcstetl  is  to   havi 
seminaries  and  better-paid  teachers.     The  Grand  Semil 
France  have  borne  admirable  fruit.     Grant  that  a  Renal 
from  them  now  and  then,  yet  even  he  is  willing  to  testi 
virtue,  condition,  and  kindness  of  their  superiors  and  pi 
Clerical  studies  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  those  of  I 
and  a  man  who  felt  at  the  last  moment  that  he  hod  no  1 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  back  on  a  layman*s  career. 

One  of  the  most  singular  admissions  in  Curci's  bo 
to  clerical  celibacy,  which  he  culls  the  unique  jewel  of 
priesthood  in  the  Latin  Church  ;  but  yet  a  thing  so 
that    without  jealous    care    it   may  become  '  un  vele 
vitupero' — a  poison  and  a  shame.     As  things  are  no 
some  provinces  a  fetid  sore.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
Pius  IX.,  in  one  rather  small  southern  diocese  every 
the  bishop  himself,  was  known  to  be  living  in  the  hab 
of  incontinence.     It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  priest  vr 
a  student,  especially  in  the  country,  to  avoid   scandal, 
hangs  heavy  un  his  hands,  and  serious  occupation  is  w 

'  That  lazy  word  haela^  "  it  will  do,"  I  Lave  hoard  it  wi 
ears  from  priests  ami  bishops !    For  a  country  flock  the  nligh 
iug  "  will  do."     It  is  not  so  easy  us  people  think  to  explain  i 
worthily  or  to  catechize  profitably.     And  oveu  suppose 
for  others,  yet  not  for  him,  for  ho  is  lo8t  if  ho  hiks  imt  tlm 
learn.     A  prieet  who  cannot  rise  above  the  everyday  level  flj 
below  it.     As  young  priehts  are  now  scut  out  from  tlio  S  " 
straight  into  tho  very  face  of  danger,  they  not  unly  do  ndk 
the  only  human  shield  that  might  protect  them,  but  tboy  ' 
notion,  luach  less  a  love,  of  Btndy.* 
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Tibcs  how,  on  one  hot  August  afternoon,  be  met  in  the 
of   Florence    a   juung  priest  standing   bareheaded   and 
;d  under  a  burning  sun. 

iiim  conipafisionatoly  into  a  nelghbonring  book-shop,  &nd 
[luade  him  sit  down  and  wipe  the  moisture  from  hin  brow,  I 
what  ailed  him.  The  reply  was :  "  Only  think  !  my  bishop 
.me  o£r  to  the  euro  of  u  country  parish."  "  Well,  that  ne«d 
you.  You  moon  you  ore  hoginmug  your  miaiBterial  work 
»t  keep  up  a  good  heart  about  it." 
^t  I  have  uever  been  outside  the  Seminary  ;  I  know  nothiug  of 
I  have  never  had  to  do  with  women.  How  am  I  to  get 
\y  in  a  lonely  house  with  on©  servant  ? "  "  Have  you  told 
iculties  to  your  euperior?  " — "Yes,  but  ho  will  not  pay  any 
*'  Then  you  must  pluck  up  your  courage  and  obey, 
a  watch  over  what  you  feul  to  be  your  dangers.  Meanwhile 
lid  arrange  matters  as  best  yon  can.  Pray  earnestly,  and 
giye  your  mind  to  any  study  for  which  you  liave  a  taste. 
11  bo  a  dear  and  lifc-loug  companion  for  you." — "Study? 
bve  finished  my  studies.  /  have  passed  my  examination. 
»nld  I  study?" 

in  a  hurry  to  visit  a  sick  person,  so  after  a  kind  word  or  two 
left  him,  with  an  aching  heart.  This,  and  many  similar 
only  tend  to  confirm  wliat  I  have  already  stated,  that  in 
\\  day  our  young  students  in  ecclesiastical  seiuiuuries  have 
L6  love,  nor  the  habit,  nor  oven  the  bare  conception  of  study. 
this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  clerical  scandals  must  ensue. 
16  day,  perhaps,  is  not  far  ofl'  when  the  Church,  in  hor  loving 
may  think  it  well  (it  i»  n  matter  which  rests  entii-ely  with 
fit  should  cou(1uce  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls 
even  for  the  Latin  clergy  a  "  facultative  "  celibacy,  leaving 
open,  when  necessary,  to  honourable  marriage.  This  would 
Ly  regrcttablu ;  but  should  the  Church  deem  it  necessary,  I 
\j  :  *'  Better  preserve  the  jewel  in  asUver  setting,  than,  under 
of  having  it  chased  in  gold,  to  let  it  roll  in  tho  mud." ' 

\  are  some  of  the  facts  regarding  the  present  internal 
\j  of  the  Italian  Church,  which  the  work  of  Padje  Curd 
pefore  us,  and  which  throw  into  stronger  light  than  ever 
nrorism  *  and  '  favouritism '  (ihcy  are  his  own  words) 
are  not  only  blighting  her  future,  but  ruining  the 
>  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  past. 

5ni8  impossible  that  Rome  can  ever  be  reformed  from 

Even  a  man  like  Gambetta   saw  this  with   his  usual 

IS.     In  a  conversation  lately  recorded  of  him  (*Pall  Mall 

'Jan.  2,  1884)  the  writtfr  informs  us :  '  1  once  said   to 

"If  you  bad  been  Pope,  what  wonderful  reforms  you 

made  in  the  Church ;  you  would  have  revolutionized 

Catholicism  I " — "  Ob  no,"  he  replied,  "that  would   be 
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quite  impossible;  for  the  Pope  can  reform  nothing.     If  I 
Popt?,  and  attempted  reforms,  I  sbould  die  a  very  sudden  deal 
and  a  wiser  Pope  would  succeed  me."  ' 

Wliat  then  may  we  hope  for  Italy  in  the  future?  No 
who  has  even  a  su|)erricial  knowledge  of  the  Italian  char&i 
can  expect  that  a  dry  Protestantism  will  ever  do  more 
make  a  few  occasional  converts  :  yet  it  seems  impossible  for 
one  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  strong  religious  spirit  subsist!, 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  devout  and  beau 
peasant  life  of  Manzoni  seems  to  revive  for  us  in  the  pagcji 
a  work  like  the  ^  Story  of  Ida/  for  which  we  are  indebt 
Air.  Kuskin  and  Miss  Alexander,  and  no  one  who  bos  v 
Spain  and  Italy  can  fail  to  see  how  much  more  hope  of  pro, 
there  is  in  the  latter  country  than  in  the  former.  Such  men 
as  Count  Henry  Campello  and  Monsignor  Savaresc  can 
fail  to  leave  an  impression  on  their  a^e.  In  a  pathetic  pass^e 
at  the  close  of  one  of  his  chapters,  Padre  Curci  compares  tbc 
twelve-year-old  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  daughter  of  Jairu«,  and 
prays  that  even  she  may  hear  Talitha  cumi  from  the  Divine 
lips.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  new  and  growing  political 
life  of  Italy  may  ere  long  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  her  reliiiioiu 
life  ?  that  her  national  feeling,  combined  with  ber  iuoii^ 
religious  instincts,  may  cither  be  able  to  make  itself  indrpen- 
dent  of  the  Papacy,  or  be  able  to  work  out  some  mofhu  vitrTiS 
in  common  with  it?  For  ourselves  we  confess  w*e  are  indiocti 
to  hope  for  the  former  alternative.  Were  any  additional  jiroof 
wanted  of  the  animus  which  prevails  at  the  Vatican,  it  wouM  be 
the  reception  which  this  very  work  has  met  with,  the  lanffuaEtt 
used  concerning  it  by  Leo  AlII.  in  his  discourse  of  Dec  *4. 
and  of  the  letter  written  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Pope  by 
Cardinal  Jacobini  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Curci  are  characterized  as  sacrilegious,  undutifnli 
and  fatal  to  the  Church.  To  quote  the  last  words  of  a  con- 
temporary Italian  Journal  ('•  il  Lahuro^)^  after  i^peakin?  of  ^|H 
sympathy  which  Curci  has  met  with  from  the  laity,  *  The  fH^H 
and  anathemas  of  the  Vatican  must  convince  Italians  of  t»' 
impossibility  of  that  alliance  which  has  been  the  favounw 
dream  of  our  age  ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  author  of 
the  work  will  be  driven  to  share  this  conviction.' 

But  whatever  effect  Padre  Curci's  work  may  produce  in  Itslf. 
it  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  England,  especullj  ^ 

•  Thorc  in  Boraething  of  dark  suggestion  in  Uio  oxprf'fiaictn  naol  by  '/Wj 
(p.  31^5)  ubout  the  tudden  diBKppeerauce  of  i'nrdiDal  Fmiiehi.  a  pr^liilo  t'i  X^'^^ 
ideftB  who  hud  befriended  liim,  and  who  died  in  1878.  '  I  do  not  know  %U^^ 
G^hI  colkd  bim  ic  Himself,  cr  tueo  seut  him  there  before  bia  time.* 
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among  us  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  their  own  Church 
|nore  closely  approximatcil  to  that  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand, 
Uatl  those  who  are  inclined  to  criticize  her  and  her  clergy,  on  the 
Kher.  We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  the  Anglican  Church 
\yiit^m  is  faultless,  or  that  her  clergy  arc  free  from  the  failings 
md  infirmities  which  besot  their  fellow-mcn.  But  as  we  lay 
lown  Padre  Curci's  book,  we  can  scarcely  do  so  without  a 
piling  of  thankfulness  ttiat  we  have  not  to  listen,  week  after 
reek  from  English  pulpits,  to  legends  of  motlern  miracles 
md  new  Madonnas;  that  the  Person  of  Christ  is,  after  all,  that 
rhich  is  brought  most  prominently  before  our  minds;  that 
Joly  Scripture  is  habitually  read  in  our  Church,  and  forms 
be  basis  of  her  teaching  ;  that  the  cross,  if  cross  there  be,  on 
^»  jpJtar,  is  not  dwarfed  by  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  above 
^■bat,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  no  one  can  cast  a  stone 
(Rhe  moral  character  of  the  English  clergy,  or  at  the  decency, 
f  not  the  sanctity,  of  their  homes.  W'c  have  gained  the 
(Ifrgyman's  wife  without  losing  the  Sister  of  Mercy. 
Again,  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  who  desire  not  only 
e  unity  but  the  uniformity  of  the  Church  would  consider  at 
hat  a  price  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
urchased.  Some  of  us  may  be  reminded  by  its  condition  of 
me  splendid  effect  produced  on  the  stage,  where  the  brilliant 
lisplay  is  dearly  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  even  the  slightest 
ken  of  individuality. 

Padre  Curci*s  book   is  indeed  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes, 
"e  hear  the  ropes  creak  and  the  pulleys  groan,  the  high  words 
at  pass  between  the  performers,  the  favouritism  and  terrorism 
kercised   by  those  in  power.     And  we  see  that  artificial  tra- 
uions   have  so    long    been    in    possession,  that    the   voice    o( 
ature  or  truth,  if  it  ever  makes  itself  heard,  is  violently  and 
iisUintaneousIy  suppressed.      VVe  find,  as  is  the  case  often  else- 
where, that  the  nominal  manager  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
ft  clique  who  rule  in  his  name,  and  that,  even  when  he  wishes 
(lo  show  kindness,   his  hands   are   tied.     The    Pope,  as   C.'urci 
j*l|ows,    is    a    spiritual    and    secular   paradox.      lie    is    a    very 
I^Bterious  impersonation  of  impotent  omnipotence.  Omnipotent 
I^Rs,  as  long  as  he  is  the  slave  of  those  who  profess  to  adore 
«ini,  in  order  that  they  may  rule  the  Church  and  the  world  by 
I  ineans  of  their  own  idol ;  but  impotent  and  paralysed  the  moment 
iw  attempts  to  be  free  from  their  control,  and  act  for  himself. 
]      One  or  two  practical  suggestions  may  be  derived   from  this 
,  ^*Tiew  of  the  state  of  Romanism  in  Italy. 

J      An  illiterate  rlrrgy  must  he  the  ruin  of  a  Church.      It  must 
an    indifferent,   if   not    an    infidel    laity.     Arc    Padre 
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Curci's  warnings  on  this  subject  quite  unnecessary  among  our- 
selves ?  Thoughtful  persons  cannot  but  feel  very  deeply  the  need 
among  our  younger  clergy  (as  distinguished  from  what  s  m 
writer  bids  us  beware  of  as  ^handbook  knowledge*)  both  of 
sound,  solid,  theological  learning,  and  of  sufficient  acquaintiBce 
with  history,  literature,  and  science,  to  enable  them  to  sympatlux 
with,  if  not  to  guide  their  brethren  of  the  laity  in  matters  whew 
theology  and  secular  learning  come  in  contact.  May  not  Itilj 
be  a  warning  to  them,  and  especially  to  those  among  them  vhs 
are  educated  exclusively  in  theological  seminaries,  to  beware  ol 
praiicucce  and  predicuccef  Another  and  very  different  diMt 
we  mean  our  philanthropists  and  political  economists,  mij 
read  a  lesson  here.  What  is  said  of  attempts  to  do  good  to  tlie 
working  classes,  without  some  organized  and  definite  form  d 
religion,  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  workiii 
man,  still  more  the  working  woman,  will  never  desire  the  good 
of  society  for  its  own  sake ;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  ^ 
worship  of  humanity  will  have  much  effect  in  stopping  dnmbf 
ness,  wife-beating,  and  lawlessness.  We  cannot  do  without  de 
Church,  and  the  Church  cannot  do  without  her  Divine  HM 
and  without,  to  use  the  Padre's  own  words,  *  forming  Chiift  m 
the  souls '  of  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name. 

The  works  which  we  have  had  under  our  notice  contain  » 
twofold  warning ;  first,  against  allowing  the  Church,  for  d* 
sake  of  temporal  advantages,  to  forfeit  her  independence  in 
become  a  mere  tool  of  secular  power ;  and  next,  against  tint 
spirit  of  sacerdotalism  and  exclusiveness,  which  denies  to  the 
laity  any  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  chief  pastors  and  in  the 
conduct  of  Church  affairs. 

It  would  be  a  miserable  day  for  England  when  her  cldgf 
became  an  isolated  caste.  The  eighteenth  century  showed  W 
how  she  could  be  crippled  by  her  connection  with  the  State.  W 
will  be  well  for  us  if  the  twentieth  century  do  not  find  iff 
with  some  tendency  to  a  one-sided  development  produced  dJ 
her  desire  for  independence,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  ^ 
Church  in  England,  instead  of  the  English  Church. 
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E'HEN  Charles  II.  was  restored  in  England,  it  was  upon 
H  conditions  which  were  none  the  less  stringent  because 
Hd  taken  no  oath  to  observe  them.  He  wished  to  tolerate 
Bht,  and  to  favour  the  Catholics,  and  he  found  himself 
and  band  and  foot  by  the  Anglican  Church.  He  longed  for 
lititry  force,  and  he  was  constantly  reminded  that  Cromwell 
i  made  men  weary  of  the  very  name.  He  would  have  given 
:k  to  the  Cavaliers  the  lands  they  had  lost  in  his  service,  and 

ha*!  to  reckon  with  their  disappointment  instead  of  their 
ititude.  He  would  have  wiped  away  the  records  of  the 
topionwealtb,  and  yet  he  had  to  place  Manchester,  Roberts, 
■j  Cooper,  Mouk,  Morrice,  and  many  other  prominent  men 
R  Commonwealth,  in  places  of  dignity  and  power. 
Iq  Scotland,  however,  he  was  well  nigh  free  to  have  his  will. 
c  conditions  were  exactly  reversed.  Charles  had  sworn 
hs  enough  and  to  spare ;  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Tenant,  to  have  no  friends  but  the  friends  of  the  Covenant, 

enemies  but'the  enemies  of  the  Covenant.  But  ten  years 
lefcat  and  disruption  had  passed  since  then.  The  Constitu- 
1  had  during  that  time  been  in  abeyance,  and  there  was 
r  neither  the  power  nor  the  purpose  of  resistance.  To  settle 
h  a  country  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  the  wisest 
I  most  far-seeing  of  statesmen.  Hut  at  least  there  was  a  lair 
d  for  honest  endeavour. 

rles,    however,   was    fully    occupied    with   England.     He 

\y    enough   to    hand     over   a    country  which   he  dis- 

r,  and  which  he  cotdd  now  afford  to  despise,  to  the  worst 

all  governments,  that  of  a  broken  and  semi-feudal  nobility, 
n  by  mutual  jealousies,  and  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the 
wet  classes.  The  record  of  Scotland  from  1660  to  lt>^5  is 
fren  of  greatness.     Of  the  adventurers  who  harassed  her  with 

kmisgovernment,  there  is  but  one  whose  designs  escape  the 
B  of  vulgarity.  Lauderdale  was  a  bad  man,  by  the  standard 
«i  of  that  time.  But  he  was  at  least  a  man  of  striking 
lility,  with  ideas  which  relatively  were  great,  almost  imperial, 
itherto  historians  have  treated  him  chiefly  as  an  English 
^litician,  as  a  member  of  the  famous  Cabal,  As  such,  how- 
«r,  he  has  neither  individuality  nor  importance.  It  is  as 
tretary  of  State  for  .Scotland,  or,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  as 
iarles*s  Vizier,  in  supreme  command  over  this  outlying  pro- 
nce,  that  he  is  a  person  historically  significant. 
Fttll  materials  are  at  length  available  for  filling  up  the  meagre 
H|h  faithful  outline  given  by  Burnet  The  twenty-six  large 
^E  volumes 
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volumes  of  Lauderdale's  correspondence,  which  are  presened  in 
the  British  Museum,  not  only  afford  the  fullest  possible  illiu- 
tration  of  the  history  of  Scotland  during  Charles  IL's  reign, 
but  in  parts  supersede  all  historj  at  present  written.  We 
propose  in  the  following  pages  to  give  the  main  results  of  a 
somewhat  close  examination  into  that  portion  of  these  manu- 
scripts which  comprises  the  years  from  1660  to  1670 ;  ftndfbr 
this  purpose  a  few  words  of  retrospect  will  be  necessary. 

The  helplessness  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1660  is  » 
phenomenon  which  demands  explanation.  Under  her  inflonct 
had  been  fashioned  the  beliefs,  the  habits  of  thought  and  speed), 
the  very  manners,  of  four  generations  of  Scottish  men  :  she  hd 
possessed  the  entire  control  of  the  educational  system :  she  hid 
often  contended,  not  unsuccessfully,  against  the  violence  aul 
craft  of  the  Crown,  and,  after  each  struggle,  had  shown  herself 
less  inclined  to  compromise  her  claims.  Unable  to  extort  &om 
the  baronage  the  maintenance  which  she  deemed  to  be  rigb^ 
fully  her  own,  she  had  nevertheless  been  strong  eaoogh  to 
subject  their  outward  lives,  and  even  the  privacy  of  their  homei, 
to  a  commanding  censorship ;  while  over  the  lower  classes, 
over  their  goings  out  and  their  comings  in,  she  had  exercisedsn 
empire  unquestioned  and  uncontrolled.  She  had  asserted  in 
her  own  proud  language,  and  had  been  prompt  to  realize  tbe 
claim,  her  right  '  to  treat  in  an  ecclesiastical  way  of  grcateri 
and  smallest  affaires,  from  the  King's  throne  that  should  be 
established  in  righteousness  to  the  merchand*s  ballance  that 
should  be  used  in  faithfulness.*  That  such  a  power  should  fsU 
so  completely,  without  a  blow  given,  almost  without  a  protest 
raised,  is  at  first  view  an  amazing  fact.  It  is  still  moie 
amazing  when  we  remember  how,  in  her  cause,  the  country  bw 
confronted  Charles  and  had  spurned  at  '  Canterburie  ' ;  how,  »t 
Westminster,  she  was  like  to  have  dictated  to  all  England  ber 
polity  and  her  worship ;  how  the  armies  which  gathered  at  ber 
summons  had  met  and  wellnigh  destroyed  the  hosts  of  the  great 
Sectary;  how,  before  giving  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  son  « 
her  erring  King,  she  had  insisted  upon  his  submission  to  her 
strictest  rites ;  and  how,  but  lately,  though  the  strongholds  oi 
her  country  were  garrisoned,  and  the  temples  of  her  worship 
were  polluted,  by  the  scorners  of  the  Covenant,  her  organi* 
tion,  shorn  as  it  was  of  its  beauty  of  holiness,  had  but  takdi 
deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  If,  in  England,  log^^ 
called  for  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  with  the  restoration  w 
Charles,  it  appeared  to  demand  still  more  imperatively  that !» 
Scotland  the  Church  of  Knox,  of  Melville,  and  of  the  Covensflt, 
should  be  left  respected  and   secure.     Actually,   however,  the 
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was  powerless  for  defence.  Still  less  could  she  assume  the 
*»!il  agp-essive  tone.  And  for  this  powerlessncss  there  were 
three  leading  causes  which  demand  emphatic  recognition. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  for  Ion;:  been  a  house  divided 
against  herself.  The  Act  of  Classes,  hy  which  a  large  part  of 
the  population  ha<l  been  renderetl  non-combatant,  was  the 
t/iumph  of  the  uncompromising  section  of  the  Covenanters. 
As  sucfi  it  broke  up  the  concord  in  the  Kirk,  and  broke  it  up  for 
ever.  Dunbar  followed,  and  an  army  was  absolutely  necessary, 
if  further  resistance  were  purposed.  The  nobles  ami  the  mode- 
nte  men  in  the  Church  united  to  4)pposc  the  Western  enthusiasts, 
and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  Against  this  betrayal  the 
latter  protested  with  fierce  energy.  To  them  the  Covenant 
wu  of  awful  majesty.  No  greater  utterance  had  been  heard 
from  heaven  since  the  day  when  in  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness the  Law  had  been  given  on  Sinai.  Its  words  had  been 
traced  by  the  glowing  fingers  of  Jehovah  Himself.  As  to 
the  King,  Got!,  '  the  prime  Covenanter,'  had  rejected  him 
Aod  his  family,  as  aforetime  He  had  rejected  Saul  and 
i^U  bis  house,  and  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  malignants 
in  bis  cause  was  to  be  found  fighting  against  God.  With 
these  exalted  sentiments  were  mingled  in  the  case  of  some 
of  their  leaders  more  politic  views.  Strongly  imbued  with 
independent  and  Republican  principles,  for  which  the  orthodox 
Preib^terian  bore  an  immeasurable  hate,  they  refused  to  fight 
apiinst  Cromwell,  the  leader  of  those  principles.  They  formed, 
Uyeed,  an  English  party,  a  fresh  source  of  schism  in  the 
^Bhuly  distracted  kingdom.  For  the  time  the  National  party 
^Bi  the  stronger.  Set  free  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Classes, 
^M)r  Cf]uipped  an  army,  marched  to  VVorcester,  and  were  there, 
m  September  1651,  annihilated.  For  the  next  nine  years 
Gotland  was  an  English  province.  Political  life  ceased  ;  the 
'fua  hand  of  M(mk  was  heavy  u]>ou  the  people  ;  there  was 
litpmlly  neither  spear  nor  shield  to  be  seen  in  their  gates.  The 
Kirk,  too,  was  powerless  to  act  on  a  grand  scale,  for  her  General 
Asbemhlies,  whereby  alone  she  could  express  her  collective  will, 
*erK  proclaimed,  while  the  feuds  within  her  organization  were 
^efully  fostered.  All  avenues  of  thought  and  action  were 
'I'JSttl,  save  the  one  which  it  was  to  the  conqueror's  interest  to 
•cue  open.  The  Protesters  now  reaped  the  advantage  of  their 
forxner  policy  :  weak  in  numbers  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
**  weak  in  ability,  they  received  the  ostentatious  protection  of 
Cromwell,  while  Monk  as  sedulously  favoured  the  moderate 
Pwty,  The  'infatuating  and  ruining  distempers'  found  their 
Way  into  every  synod,  into  every  Presbytery,  into  every  Kirk 
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Session,  into  everj  family.     And   tbus  it  happrned  that,  wbc 
the  Restoration   took   place,  and   an  instant  need   of  unity 
purpose  arose,  tlie  Kirk  was  found  without  a  leader  and  will 
a  policy.     'Like  a  widow  whom  none  looketh  after  she  sal 
the  dust,  and  of  all  the  sons  whom  she  had  brought  forth  ihe 
was  none  to  take  her  by  the  band/ 

Secondly,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had,  in  the  nobility, 
enemy  still  more  formidable  thun  her  own  want  of  cohr*i<uj, 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  the  interests  of  the  nobles  and  the  intrrt 
of  the  reformers  had  for  the  moment  coincided.      In  each 
the  alliance  between  them  lasted  until  the  interests  of  the  nobl 
appeared  safe,  and  no  long^er.      Knox*s  life  was  spent  in  a  vi 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  jealous  gripe  of  his  temporary  nHw 
a  decent  maintenance  for  the  clergy.     Under  Andrew  Melvill 
the  estrangement  became  permanent  and  complete.     From  1< 
to  16G0  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  nobility  made  comro* 
cause  with  the  clergy,  unless  to  repel  or  to  resent  an  attack 
the    Crown    upon   their   order.     The   Kirk   had   l>een  a  hi 
schoolmaster.      •  We  have   some  discipline   among  us,'  wi 
Cox  from  England  to  Gualter,  'with  relation  to  men's  livi 
such  as  it  15  ;  but  if  any  man  would  go  about  to  persuade 
nobility  to  submit  their  necks  to  that  yoke,  he  may  as  wi 
venture  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  a  lion's  bean!.'     CircurastoDt 
however,    had    in    Scotland    compelled   the   nobles    to    bumW'' 
themselves  to  a  discipline  which   they   hated,  to    assume  u 
garb   and   to  repeat   the  Shibboleth  of  a   religion  which 
never  felt.     They  had  been  obliged  to  'compeer'   bel'ore 
Sessions  and  Presbyteries;  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  penitenw; 
bow  before  the  sentence  of  excommunication.     They  had  ei 
been   compelled   to  receive   into  their  castles  arrogant  prii 
set   apart  by  the  General  Assembly  to  supervise   their  hooit 
holds,  who,  it  may  well  be  bclieve<l,  were  not  slack  in  tl 
work.     Their  whole  order,  in  fact,  bad  been  forced  to  sdi 
that    there    was    in    the    land    another   order    more    pow« 
than  themselves,  whose  support   was  in  the  classes  whom  « 
despised,  informed  with  the  sense  of  a  century  of    spolintU 
and    possessing    great    courage   and  a  rancorous   tongue. 
can  well  understand  the  exclamation  of  Bellenden  yenn  aftf^' 
wards,   when  all  fear  of  a  Presbytery  was  removed,  but  wl 
Churchmen  of  another  sort  were  striving  for  power,  *  Le  fard< 
d'un  Prcstcr  est  trop  pisant  pour  mais  cpolcs.'     That  tlu 
should  have  imagined    her  interests   safe  in  the  bands  of 
natural  enemies,  as  she  appeared  to  do  when   she  sent  three' 
them  to  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1647,  is  a  remark 
instance  of  political  blindness.     To  us,  at  any  rate^  it  is 
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wonderful  that  along  with  the  formal  '  Engagement '  Lauderdale 
sliould  at  his  return  have  had   in  his  porket  a  document  of  a 
different  sort.     This  was  no  less  than  that  assent  of  the 
ig  to  the  demands  of  the  nobles,  which  Burnet  mentions  as 
being  In  existence,  but  which  he  could  not  find.      In  it  Charles 

tdges  himself  that    for  the  future   Scotchmen   shall,  equally 
b  English,  be  employed  in  foreign  negociations  ;  that  Scot- 
d  shall  be  adequately  repn'senled  upon  the  English  Council, 
that  at  least  a   third  part  of  the  places  of  trust  in  the  Royal 
households  shall  be  filled  by  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  that  as 
often  as  possible  the  King  himself  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall 
reside  on  Scottish  soil.     The  Kirk  is  not  even  alluded  to, 
^^n  the  third  place,  dire  poverty  was  at  the  gates.     The  striking 
l^psages,  in  which  Baillic  describes  the  desperate  condition  of 
'  the    nobility    in     1G54,    arc    well    known.     So    complete    and 
remediless  was  their  bankruptcy,  that  in  ^'lay  of  the  same  year 
an  ordinance  was  issued  by  CromwelFs  Council,  whereby  per- 
Ljtttal  execution   for   debt    was   forborne  for  six  years.      This 
^Blcncss  of  poverty,  which  was  universal  throughout  all  ranks, 
^Kpeued  with  succeeding  years,      (between  the  report  made  to 
^^derdalc  in  16C1,  that  '  munic  there  is  none  to  be  found,'  and 
tlie  lament  of  Jean  Ramsay  in  1668,  that  'Trade  is  dead,  and 
^terc  is  no  vent  for  the  lalxiur  of  our  hands,'  few  letters  occur 
^Hlrh  do  not  contain  emphatic  notice  on  this  point.     Perhaps 
ffS  most  striking  testimony  to  the  state  of  things  is  the  belief 
Pipressed  in  1665   by  Tweeddale,  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
a  Dutch  invasion  would  be  a  less  eril  than  the  slightest 
le  of  taxation, 
is  obviuus  that  Scotland  was  in  no  case  to  make  conditions 
Charles.     The  tone  of  querulous  hope  which  j>ervades  the 
frs  of  the  ministers,  the  assurances  that  pass  between  the-m 
all   will  surely  be  well,  mark  the   uneasiness  which  pog- 
m1    the    Kirk.     The    nobles,   indeed,  were    eager  to   tlirow 
welves  at  the  King*s  feet.     To  them  any  change  must  bring 
the  individual  importance,  of  which  the  English  rule  and 
^tte  power  of  ibe  Kirk  had  deprived  them,  would  be  theirs  again; 
^m^  saw  before  them  a  way  of  escape  from  bankruptcy,  and  a 
^B^  in  forfeited  estates  and  in  places  of  consequence.     They 
^*we  at  once  eager  in  pressing  forward  to  secure  a  good  start  in 
i«c  general  scramble  for  plunder,  which  they  trusted  was  soon 
mttcgin.     A  ievf  among  them,   however,   took    a  higher  tone. 
^Hl  have  an  undated  letter,  signed  by  Crawfurd,  Lauderdale, 
f^d  Sinclair,  written   from  London,  probably  in  March   1660, 
immediately  after  their  release  from  nine  years*  imprisonment, 
*aich  contains   the  views   of  the  national  party.     They  urge 
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that  at  length  the  opportunity  has  come  for  regaioing  national 
freedom,  and  that  to  secure  that  main  interest  all  'factiont 
and  divisive  motions'  should  be  laid  aside,  all  design*  for 
places  or  employments  hanished.  The  Restoratiim  is  spokea 
of  throughout  as  synonymous  with  disc*>n«ection  from  England. 
The  Kirk,  as  we  are  prepared  to  find,  does  not  receive  ot 
a  passing  mention. 

In  the  struggle  for  office,  which  began  before  Charles  left  tl 
Hague,  the  main  question  was  whether  the  ]>owcr  should  be  w 
those  who  had  openly  broken  with  Presbyterian  ism,  or  with 
those  who  had  nominally  remained  under  her  banner.  In  the 
end  a  compromise  was  efTcctcd.  Middlcton,  a  rude  soldier 
fortune  who  had  done  good  service  for  Charles  in  ScotUi 
and  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  Guthrie  during 
triumph  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Kirk,  was  placed  in 
highest  post;  Glencairn,  another  hardened  'malignant,' 
made  Chancellor  ;  Archibald  Primrose,  the  ablest  and  most  suli 
of  that  party,  received  the  influential  post  of  Clerk-Ilegiiie 
On  the  other  hand,  Crawfurd,  who  was  an  earnest  Presbyter 
was  restored  to  the  Treasurership ;  Rothes,  the  devoted  frie 
of  Lauderdale,  became  President  of  the  Council ;  while  Laad 
dale  himself,  by  far  the  clearest  sighted  and  most  capable  of 
all,  obtained  the  key  of  the  position,  the  coveted  SecrelarysWp* 
All  who  knew  Cliarles  felt  that  the  real  power  would  hi'  «■'■ 
whosoever  had  the  readiest  access  to  the  r(»ynl  car.  C'larcnilui 
fought  hard  to  place  Newburgh  in  the  post:  but  LaudcrJai'* 
had  so  well  usetl  his  opportunities  in  1G49,  and  more  Intel} 
at  the  Hague,  that  he  had  established  himself  on  term*  i»l 
friendship  with  Charles  sufficiently  afTectionate  to  enable  liim 
to  overcome  even  this  influence.  How  vehement  were  lli<^ 
efforts  made  to  oust  Lauderdale  from  his  post  uf  vantage,  and 
with  what  courage  and  tenacity  he  held  his  own,  we  jlitl' 
shortly  show.  Meanwhile  a  few  words  may  fairly  be  devoted  i^ 
the  character  of  by  far  the  most  eminent  Scotchman  of  the  lime- 
To  do  justice  to  Lauderdale's  early  career,  we  must  once  mo"' 
remember  the  state  of  Sc(»tland  since  the  signing  of  the  Xationftl 
Covenant.  From  that  time  onwards,  to  be  ill-affecte<i  to  tlif 
Church  meant  political  outlawry.  Those  nobles  who  wished  i" 
keep  in  the  front  of  affairs  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  w 
one  of  three  methods.  Some,  like  Montrose,  bad  openly  brokm 
with  the  Kirk,  and  had  taken  the  consequences;  some  h«il 
acquiesced,  with  a  quaint  mixture  of  humour  and  sulleunewi 
like  that  old  Earl  of  Kglinton  who,  having  been  forced  to  «*' 
one  Sunday  in  the  penitential  chair,  was  found  there  on  itir 
£ollowing  Sunday,  and  refused  to  leave  it,  on  the  ground  thxt 
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the  most  comfortable  scat  in  the  church  ;  some,  like 
lenlale,  had  assumed  a  burning  zeal,  and  had  successfullj- 
Iwinked  the  Kirk  until  the  opportunity  came  for  cscapiag* 
I  her  thraldom. 

[er  leaders  were  persuaded  of  his  sincerity.  In  December 
%  Baillic  professes  Hhe  very  great  sufHcicncy  and  happiness 
ood  Maitland  *  *  as  Commissioner  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
1  and  Alexander  Henderson  sj>eaks  of  him  as  indispensable  ; 
ever  is  taken  from  them,  he  must  remain,  for  *  no  living 
I  is  fitter  to  do  Scotland  service  nc^ainst  the  plotting  inde- 
Jent  parties/  He  had  some  diilicully  in  retaining  this 
idence  when  he  brought  back  the  'Kngagement'  from  the 

of  Wight,  though  he  '  caat  the  wyte  on  others,*  and  (with 
secret  terms  mentiimed  above  in  his  pocket)  professed  to 
llic  *  how   sore  against   his   heart  he   went  the  wny  now  he 

in,'  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  break-up  of  the 
[agement  party  after  Preston,  that  he  felt  it  advisable  to  make 

peace  with  the  Kirk,  by  publicly  expressing,  on  Decem* 
23,  1G50,  before  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrew's,  his  repent- 
i  for  the  'late  unlawful  engagement.'  In  l»i49  he  was  one 
he  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to  the  Hague  to  urge 
irles  II.  to  come  to  Scotland.  From  a  letter  of  Henry 
nyn  of  March  10  wc  learn  that  he  was  even  then  playing  the 
ble  game,  and  working  secretlv,  but  enthusiastically,  in  the 
rest  o(  the  Queen.    He  was  Baillie*s  *  loving  friend  *  in  1(551, 

during  his  imprisonment  his  language  was  that  of  Christian 
gnation  and  devotion  to  the  Kirk.  So  completely  had  he 
D  the  mask  of  personal  piety,  that  in  October  1G59  Lord 
Carres  from  his  death-bed  expresses  his  joyful  assurance  that 
tderdale  would  *  go  to  the  Saints,'  The  Restoration  came.  His 
I  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Presbyterian  tyranny,  had  hitherto 
La  carefully-arranged  hypocrisv.  He  had  now  full  play  for 
Hof  what  then  formed  the  qualities  of  successful  statecraft. 
Pwas  no  common  man  who,  crippled  in  fortune,  and  with 
la!  disadvantages  of  person,  could  hold  his  own  in  a  Court 
;re  the  royal  mistresses  must  be  bribed  as  well  as  pleased, 
I  where  to  the  dominant  party  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
I  dislike.  The  fact  was,  that  he  possessed  in  singular  com- 
alion,  and  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  best  adapted 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  that  strange  time.  He  was 
pbatically  a  man  of   the  Restoration,  though  of  a   rougher 

robuster  type  than  the  place-seekers  and  hangers-on  of  the 

It  Duy  1>e  OS  well  to  retniud  our  traders  that  John  Maitland  enocecdod  bis 
Br  u  second  Karl  of  Lauiiurdale  in  liH5,  that  bo  whb  taken  prUouer  tit  the 
le  of  Worcofltcr  in  IGol,  und  ooufiucd  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  oino  years. 
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Court.     To  an  ample  knowledge  of  afialrs  he  joined  A 


airs 
cool 


and  readiness  of  resource,  a  strong  will,  a  cool  bead,  a  oou 
heart,  and  a  selfishness  which  never  slept.     It  will  be 
what  cjnical   patience  he   could    lend   himself  to   carry  i 
policy   to  which  he  was  opposed,  but  which  was  initiatt 
men  wbo,  for  the  time,  were  stronger  than  bimself.      Mfl 
his  success  was   due  to  his  unceasing  wakefulness,  and 
dexterity  in  seizino;  the  rigbt  moment  to  strike.     But  sti] 
was  due  to  the  unfailing  disrernment  with  which  he  ch( 
agents  and  bis  tools,     la  his  own  words,  he  knew  how  U 
use  of  a  knave  as  well  as  another.     But  men  of  honoi 
character    were    equally    willing   to   do    his    bidding,    a 
man  voi<l   of  generous   parts  was  ever  more   faithfullv  ; 
And,  as  he  chose  his  servants  well,  so  he  discarded  the]] 
lessly,  as  passion  or  policy  dictated.      lie  was  completely, 
a  belief  in  generosity  of  character,  and  of  the  embiurassni 
gratitude.     He  was  equally  free  of  any  obligation  to  k«f 
word  when  he  thought  it  to  his  advantage  to  break  it,  am 
willing  to  swallow  any  oaths, — a  cart-load  of  them,  he 
which  it  was  to  his  interest  to  take.     A  bold  and  un 
liar,    he    was    as    eloquent    against    what   he    called    ' 
insipid  lies  '  as  Hotspur  was  .-igainst  women's  oaths. 

With  high  scholastic  cultivation  be  joined  a  coarse 
sual  temperament.  The  necessity  of  keeping  terms 
Church  had  thrown  a  veil  of  decency  over  his  early  life 
as  the  comrade  of  Charles,  he  became  notorious  for  the 
forms  of  vice.  There  is  a  French  proverb,  first  app] 
the  Huguenot  soldiers  of  Coligny,  '  Jeuuc  hermite,  vieux 
In  1643,  as  may  be  seen  from  BailHe,  Lauderdale  was  a 
nobleman,'  *a  gracious  youth:'  in  1672,  according  to 
and  sorrowful  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Richanl  B 
was  that  most  terrible  of  all  things — a  dirty  old  man. 

At  the  Restoration  his  power  hung  by  a  thread.     Fo| 
years   he  was  fully  occupied  in   defending   the  ground 
seized.     In    1667  he   was   ruler   of  a   kingdom.     Don 
interval  bis  method  had  been  a  simple  one.    He  had  i 
times   made    himself   agreeable  to  Charles:    he   now,  b 
conduct,    by    ready    compliance,    and     perhaps     by    baj 
shameful    service,    made    himself   indispensable.      So   I 
Charles  chose  to  busy   himself  with  governing,   he  m:^ 
the  royal  diligence,  and   posed   as  the  devoted   servant 
will,  who  placed,  as   he  said,  his  commands  above  all 
laws.     When  the  royal  debauchee  tired,  he  relieved  him 
burden.     For  business  he  was  wellnigh  as  useful  as  CI 
and,  unlike  Clarendon,  had  no  scruples  about  paying 
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I  mistresses ;  in  drunkenness  and  filthy  lewdness  he 
participate  as  freely  as  Scdley  or  Rochester  ;  his  buf- 
was  probably  as  entcrtAining  as  Buckingham's  ;  he  was 
r  of  strong  and  caustic  language,  and  his  wit,  tbough 
lumsy,  was  always  pungent.  Charles  loved  to  have 
I  about  him  ;  Lauderdale  was  at  home  in  Latin,  Italian, 
,  and  Hebrew.  It  was  soon  noticed  in  London  '  that  my 
luderdale  is  never  from  the  King's  car  nor  council,  and 
is  a  most  cunning  fellow.' 

e  is,  as  we  might  expect,  but  little  in  the  MSS,  which 
pon  Lauderdale^s  action  in  the  nvcstablishmcnt  of  Episco- 
In  that  great  treacliery  it  behoved  him  to  walk  warily, 
^loubtless  put  on  paper  as  little  as  possible  regarding  it ; 
objects  required  that  he  should  retain  the  sympathy  of 
derate  men  in  Scotland,  while  by  degrees  he  lolled  the 
t  of  Episcopnlians  in  England,  and  avoided  a  rupture 
C  Middleton  and  Glencairn  faction.  Probably  Burnet's 
i  is    correct,    namely,  that    he    privately   urged  Charles 

the  stop,  but  that  he  kept  clear  of  all  public  opposition. 
,  in  fact,  the   chief  of  those  things  which  Lauderdale 

never  have  advised,  but  wisely  forbore  to  curb.'  That 
eat  step  had  been  the  subject  of  open  conversation  with 
I  In  the  prist,  but  that  Lauderdale  was  not  disposed  to 
le  initiative,  is  clear  from  a  remarkable  letter  of  Moray, 
I  from  France  a  month  after  the  Restoration,  from  which 
Ars  that  Moray's  mission,  a  mission  from  his  own  account 
r  successful,  had  no  less  an  object  than  to  gain  a  written 
I  from  the  leading  French  Presbyterian  divines  In  favour 
scopacy.  And  to  show  how  vigilantly  Lauderdale  was 
ng  the  whole  matter,  we  have  a  series  of  letters  written 
>es  Sharp  during  the  maturing  of  the  project,  which  form 
»st  striking  example  of  self-exposure  with  which  we  are 
Ited.  Of  these  letters  the  greater  number  were  addressed 
ick  Drummond,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  London,  who 
close  communication  with  Lauderdale,  and,  while  couched 
uage  which  should  not  shock  his  nominal  correspondent, 
iridently  meant  for  Lauderdale's  ear.  However  that  may 
V  fell  into  his  keeping,  and  from  the  marginal  references 
list  of  extracted  passages,  clearly  made  for  some  other 
s  convenience,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  are  the 
Iters  which,  as  related  by  Burnet,  Lauderdale  laid  before 
I  in  1G65,  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  expjse  the 
I  knavery, 

with  difficulty  that  we  constrain  ourselves  for  the  present 
»  our  hands  off  James  Sharp,  the  Judas  of  his  Church. 

Enough 
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Enougb,  however,  will  occur  ia  the  course  of  the  narrative 
make  his  position  fairly  clear.  We  will  only  say  now,  tbst 
materials  contained  in  these  MSS.  are  sufficient  to  save  futt 
biographers  from  the  temptation  of  endeavouring  to  palliale 
conduct.  The  man  was  not  wicked,  on  the  grand  scale; 
was  merely  a  cleverish  man  of  base  instincts.  To  retain  ' 
price  of  his  treachery,  he  submitted,  through  long  yean  o! 
humiliation,  to  be  flattered,  cajoled,  or  threatened,  by  boldn 
men  as  served  their  turn.  The  last  moments  of  his  life,  wben 
he  fell  in  his  grey  hairs  miserably  slain  on  the  desolate  moor, 
with  none  to  look  on  but  his  only  child,  naturally  raise  a  feeling 
of  pity  which  almost  causes  us  to  forget  bis  cruelty  to  the  manv 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  helped  to  drive  from  the  Kitk 
to  the  hill  side,  from  the  hill  side  to  the  torture-chamber,  the 
plantations,  and  the  scaffold. 

At  present  we  wish  to  follow  Lauderdale  in  his  career  ^ 
many  difficulties.  In  I'-ngland  there  was  ranged  agninst 
the  influence  of  Monk,  Clarendon,  and  the  bishops ;  whih 
Scotland,  Middlcton,  Glencairn,  Newburgh,  Primrose,  Tarbrt, 
and  the  whole  of  the  *  malignant*  faction,  were  his  eager  ami 
confident  foes.  In  the  face  of  such  opposing  forces,  the  remark- 
able gift  which  he  possessed,  and  for  which  we  arc  quite  unnblc 
to  account,  of  attracting  men  to  his  interests,  was  invaluable. 
With  Robert  Moray,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  friendu, 
brilliant  scholar,  the  polished  gentleman,  a  man  in  ev( 
respect  of  a  higher  nature  than  Lauderdale  himself,  we  shall 
have  much  to  tlo.  It  is  one  of  the  frequent  contradiction! 
which  meet  us  when  we  are  considering  the  many-sidedness  »»f 
this  time,  that  this  *  deare  and  excellent  friend*  of  Evflvn 
should  devote  without  stint,  through  many  years,  his  best  powers 
to  the  service  of  such  a  master.  Rothes,  a  type  of  the  brut  '^ 
and  illiterate  nobility,  who  *■  lyked  sogerie  above  all  other  wa)1 
of  living,'  had  been  Lauderdale^s  fellow-captive  after  WorcMtrr, 
and  had  become,  in  his  own  language,  *  Your  unchangeal 
Rothes/  Crawfurd,  also  his  fellow-captive,  and  Tweeddale, 
cousin,  were  etjually  devoted ;  VVilliam  Sharp,  brother  of 
Archbishop,  was  his  private  agent,  and  sen-ed  him  adrairahlj^ 
In  November,  1G(>0,  Rothes  managed  to  secure  the  important 
influence  of  the  Burroughs  ;  while  in  the  following  April,  «I 
the  suggestion  of  his  brother  Charles  Maitland,  Lnudeitlale 
himself  gained  over  Bellenden,  the  Deputy  Treasurer,  who  in 
later  years  gave  useful  information  regarding  the  designs  ot 
James  Sharp.  During  1()62  and  \{\C>3  he  succeeded  in  winning 
over  a  formidable  opponent  in  Primrose,  and  by  the  Iwl'i 
es]x)usal  of  Lome's  interests  he  secured  a  friend  whose  help  «^* 
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crisis  of  extreme  value.     He  himself  staged  close  by  the 
ear, 

ithstandin^  all  this,  It  seemed  obvluus  that  without 
traordinary  turn  in  affairs  the  influences  ranged  against 
ale  must  prevail.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  his 
were  filled  with  a  blind  confidence  ;  and  by  a  piece  of 
)ff  drunken  folly  they  now  placed  the  game  in  the  hands 
who  never,  in  these  years  at  least,  was  drunk  when  it 
is  interest  to  be  sober. 

first  suggested,  as  necessary  for  public  employment,  an 
lich  it  was  thought  Lauderdale  must  refuse,  and  which 
'  turned  Crawfurd  out  of  ofliiTC.     When  Lauderdale  replied 
would,  if  necessary,  turn  Turk  to  keep  his  place,  they  fell 
ton  what  they  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  policy.     To  the 
the  long-delayed  Act  of  Indemnity  Middlcton  attached, 
rles*s  approval,  a  clause  for  the  incapacitating  of  twelve 
not  yet  named,  from  public  trust.     This,  he  asserted, 
n  recommended   by  Parliament ;  and,  on  that  express 
ding,  Charles  signed  it  without  farther  examination. 
,  the  proposal  had  never  be^n  before  Parliament  at  all. 
ed    at    this    first    success,   Aliddleton    now    represented 
Parliament    that   the    King  desired  that  such  an   Act 
be    passed.      The    next    point   to   secure   was  that  the 
len  should  be  subjected  to  this  new  ostracism.     Middle- 
fore   managed  to  force  upon    Parliament,  which   had 
fully  kept  from  all  knowledge  of  the  design,  a  plan 
as  declared    to    be    the   King*s    will,  but  which    had 
me  before  Charles  in  any  shape.      Each  Member  of 
nt  was  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper,  or  Billet,  the  names 
twelve  whom  he   wished    to    incapacitate.     To    bribe. 
If  or  cajole  members  by  telling  them  *  this  was  the  Com- 
ers' list,  and  would  now  be  a  test  of  their  honestie,'  so 
cure  the  ejection  especially  of  Lauderdale.  Moray,  and 
d,  was  the  next  step  of  the  '  Conclave ;  *  and  for  this, 
'  money  and    English  influence  were  extensively  used ; 
»lc  afterwards  pointed  out  to  the  King  that  the  spelling 
original   billeting    paper,  Lord  Halkerton*s,  which  fell 
I    possession,    and   which  is    included    in  these   MSS., 
that  it  was  drawn  up  by  an  English  hand, 
ffdale  was  on  his  guard.     As  early  as  February,  1662, 
m  had  warnetl  him  that  the  intention  of  the  *  Conclave  ' 
^derhis  position  so  untenable  that  he  should  be  forced 
1  ;  and  the  warning   was  repeated  by  Lady   Balcarres 
,     As    soon    as    Parliament  assembled    in   September, 
ck   was   made.     On  the  10th  or  11th    of  that  month 
,67.— iVo.  ^14.  2  E  Lauderdale 
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Lauderdale  received  a  letter  from  VVi!linin  Sharp,  meniioninj 
the  passing  of  the  Abjuration  Act,  but  in  other  respects  mcrdj 
an  agent's  business  communication.  He  noticed,  howcTcr, 
that  beneath  the  signature  there  was  a  thick  black  dash  whkh 
did  not  occur  in  former  letters.  He  therefore  held  the  blank 
side  to  the  fire,  and  was  shortly  able  to  read  words  wbirh 
showed  him  how  imminent  the  danger  was.  A  *  spat,' -Sharp 
said,  was  running  highly  which  it  would  be  difBcult  to  stsj; 
the  billeting  plan  was  to  be  put  into  execution  at  once.  Two 
days  later  the  vigilant  servant  again  wrote  in  sympathetic  ink 
that  '  Viceroy  has  been  roy  in  bis  word,*  that  Lauderdale  and 
Robert  Moray  had  both  been  excepted  by  a  large  majoritj, 
and  that  Crawfurd  and  Tweeddale  had  barely  escaped.  Tb 
matter,  however,  he  said,  was  not  hopeless,  since  it  was  to  be  kepi 
secret  until  Charles  had  given  his  consent,  am),  if  his  muter 
took  his  measures  aright,  that  nef^  never  be. 

The  Conclave  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  when  tbejr  ili»- 
patched  Richmond,  Dumfries,  and  Tarbet,  with  the  Act  for  the 
Kinj>'s  signature.  They  little  thought  that  before  they  »crB 
well  set  on  their  journey,  Lauderdale  had  unfolded  the  wbfJ* 
scheme  to  Charles  with  every  aggravation  that  his  wit  ci>uW 
supply.  The  method  which  he  had  adopted  with  the  King  maite 
his  task  an  easy  one.  He  had  always  been  careful  to  letChwlrt 
imagine  that  he  was  taking  the  initiative  in  all  Scotch  bttD- 
ness.  Here,  then,  was  an  oulrnge  upon  the  royal  indfj;  ' 
of  action,  which  called  for  the  liveliest  resentment.  1  1 
liad  been  deliberate.  Charles  had  been  tricked  by  bring  miwie 
to  Ijclieve  that  Parliament  had  asked  for  this  Act  of  Seclusion. 
The  Parliament  had  been  tricked  by  being  told  that  the  Kia? 
had  desired  it.  He  himself,  he  said,  held  his  place  bfcaiw 
he  was  the  King's  choice  ;  but  this  choice,  it  now  a]ip<'arpi» 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  private  grudge,  and  by  methods  uiib«™ 
of  in  i)olitics.  His  Majesty  must  expect  no  faithful  iervic*, 
if  those  most  devoted  to  him  were  liable  to  such  attacti 
Charles  was  easily  convinced.  Clarendon  himself  was  disguJiPl 
with  the  bungling  folly  of  the  proceeding.  MTiea  ^^ 
messengers  of  the  Conclave  arrivetl,  Charles  threw  the  AcU 
unopened,  into  his  cabinet.  Clarendon's  support  alone  pr*^ 
vented  the  immediate  disgrace  of  Middleton  ;  and  on  the  ii^ 
of  September  Lauderdale  was  able  to  send  an  account  ^ 
Scotland,  which  caused  the  faithful  William  Sharp  to  tbfl* 
God  that  his  master  *  was  above  the  wash  of  disgust  from  viP 
trouble  of  lies  and  malice/ 

The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over,     Middleton  anil  b" 
friends  had,   they   thought,  another  and    a  certain  methud  '» 
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nining  Lauderdale.  He  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the 
mnender  of  Charles  I.  to  the  English ;  and  papers  in  proof  of 
this  were,  it  was  said,  in  Middleton's  hands.  On  October 
16th,  William  Sharp  wrote  to  put  his  master  on  his  guard, 
ind  Bellenden  soon  afterwards  reported  that  Sir  John 
Chieslie  had  given  up  to  Lauderdale's  enemies  the  papers  of 
ill  transactions  betwixt  the  Scottish  Commissioners  and  the 
Pirliament  of  England.  Mackenzie  also  asserts  that  Chieslie 
^re  these  papers  to  Middleton,  that  the  latter  handed  them 
to  Lauderdale  in  1670,  and  that  thej  were  then  burnt.  Had 
thej,  however,  been  genuine,  Middleton  would  doubtless 
hare  used  them  now  against  Lauderdale,  for  their  effect  would 
hare  been  fatal.  That  Mackenzie  is  wrong  is,  moreover,  con- 
diuively  shown  by  the  fact  that,  along  with  Bellenden*s  dis- 
quieting statement,  Lauderdale  received  from  Sharp  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  Primrose  had  seen  the  papers  in  question,  and 
had  ascertained  that  they  were  but  '  uncompared  doubles.' 
And  a  second  letter  in  January  disposes  finally  of  the  whole 
Kare. 

The  game  was  in  Lauderdale's  hands.     It  was  his  turn  to 

itiike,   and   he    struck   hard    and   well.     Secure   of  Charles's 

partiality,  he  called  for  a  full  investigation.    On  September  7th, 

1663,  before  the  whole  council,  he  attacked  Middletoii's  ad- 

Biinistration  from  one  end  to  the  other.     When  he  arrived  at 

Ae  Billeting  affair,  he  drew  out  with  great  skill  the  various 

vteps  of  the  fraud  committed  both  upon  the  King  and  upon  his 

Parliament:  then  he  dwelt  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  plan  itself, 

whereby  *any  man's  honour,  his  life,   his  posterity,  may  be 

destroyed    without   the   trouble   of    calling   him,   hearing   his 

•nswer,   nay   without   the   trouble    of    accusing    him.*     Even 

Bepnblics  used  the  Ballot  only  in  giving  places ;  *  I   never,' 

he  went  on,  'so  much  as  read  of  anything  like  it  as  to  punish- 

Stent,  except  among  the  Athenians,  who  were  governed  by  that 

coned  sovereign  lord,  the  People.'     For  himself,  he  said,  it  was 

>K)  new  thing  to  be  thus  attacked.     *  Six   times  I  have  been 

^cepted ;  twice  for  life  and  estate ;  twice  for  my  estate ;  and 

^ce  thus.     Yet,  I  bless  God,   five  of  the  times  was  during 

>^bellion  and  by  usurpers  for  serving  your  royal  father   and 

yonrself.'     He  concluded  a  masterpiece  of  condensed  invective 

by  suggesting  that  if  the  King  thought  it  worth  while  he  might 

*ery  easily  discover  *  every  step  for  compassing  this  affront.* 

Middleton  was  called  upon  to  answer  Lauderdale.  His 
^ly  contained  falsehoods  so  palpable,  that  even  his  supporters 
^  England  did  not  dare  to  own  them.  He  was  now  in 
Lauderdale's  power;  his  want  of  interest  among  the  nobility 
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by  blood  or  nllinncp,  as  woli  as  his  ili-surccss,  dissipated  lui 
party;  and  another  act  of  bigli-bandt^d  folly,  by  which  h? 
took  upon  liim&elf  to  delay  the  issue  of  a  royal  proclamatinB, 
afforded  a  legitimate  excuse  for  his  disgrace.  By  the  end  nf 
May  be  was  forced  to  resign  his  Commissioncrship,  and  onllie 
4th  of  June  Lauderdale's  triumph  was  completed  by  beiaj 
Secretary  to  the  letter  in  which  Charles  insisted  upon  ibc 
rescinding  of  the  Billeting  Act.  By  February,  1664,  he  wasw 
strong  with  the  King,  that  he  was  able  to  pay  back  his  debt  to 
Clarendon  :  *  he  scorned  the  Chancellor  even  to  open  filTnjtH 
before  the  King,'  says  Pepys,  *  whereas  the  other  day  he  wu 
in  a  fair  way  to  have  his  whole  estate  and  honour  and  lifr 
voted  away  from  him.' 

Lauderdale,  however,  knew  that  if  he  were  to  be  left  in  peiot 
it  was  necessary  for  hirn  to  discredit,  not  Middlcton  alone,  btf 
the  whole  faction.  The  time  had  not  indeed  come,  when  be 
could  with  safely  assume  supreme  power.  As  Secretary  Iff 
would  avoid  responsibility  which  might  at  present  prore 
troublesome.  Rothes,  whose  coarse  nature  was  easily  directed 
by  so  skilful  a  master,  was  therefore  made  Lord  High  Can- 
missioner ;  and  in  the  end  of  May,  1(^63,  it  was  krutwn  IB 
Scotland  that  Lauderdale  himself  was  coming  down  with  tbe 
avowed  purpose  of  unmasking  the  conspirators,  small  and  gntl 

His  designs,  however,  had.  a  far  wider  scope  than  the  mett 
satisfying  of  personal  vengeance.  What  were  the  exact  CflO* 
fidcnccs  that  passed  between  him  and  Charles  we  cannot  know: 
but  there  are  many  passages  which  prove  that  he  was  aw.ir 
the  King  was  bent  upon  schemes  which  might  lead  to  ; 
in  Flngland,  and  that  it  was  clearly  understood  between  tbtfi 
that  in  such  an  event  he  was  to  reckon  upon  the  devottd 
and  unanimous  support  of  Scotland.  To  this  wc  shall  barr 
shortly  to  recur. 

The  brilliant  correspondence  with  Robert  Moray,  by  wbor 
appointment  as  Deputy  Secretary  during  his  absence  LauderJaJf 
preserve*!  his  hold  upon  Charles,  contains  matters  of  deep 
interest.  The  notices  of  the  King's  habits  and  ways  of  sj)«d^ 
passing  between  the  two  men  with  whom  he  lived  in  cl««* 
intimacy  than  with  any  other  members  of  his  Court,  are  If* 
numerous  and  too  much  bound  up  with  their  contexts  to  l" 
inserted  here.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  manly  vigoof' 
Moray  speaks  of  him  as  constantly  in  the  saddle  j  on  one  da' 
he  cannot  he  got  to  sign  despatches  because  be  has  just  mounWC 
his  horse  to  ride  fourteen  miles  to  dine  with  Lord  Herl 
on  another  day  he  covers  sixty  miles,  rising  at  the  dawn  of  I 
summer  day,  and  returning  to  consult  with  Moray  at  midni! 
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or,  again,  be  is  fox-bunting,  or  riding  to  see  foot-races  on 
Biastead  Downs.  His  keenness  in  tbe  scientific  movement 
of  the  time  is  illustrated  by  tbe  fact,  tbat  many  of  Moray's 
letters  describe  his  conversations  in  tbe  royal  laboratory.  We 
feel  from  these  letters  boiv  pleasant  must  have  been  the  bours 
tpent  with  bim  ;  bow  shrewd,  with  all  bis  vagabond  babits,  be 
wu  in  business,  and  bow  active  and  penetrating  was  his  mind ; 
how  clearly  be  saw  through  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  which 
somHindcd  bim  ;  how  alone  be  stood  in  bis  generous  views  of 
commercial  affairs ;  how  bright  was  his  talk,  bow  cheery  bis 
companionship;  bow  cleverly  he  went  througb  disagreeable 
work  tbat  bad  to  be  done ;  how  resolute  he  was  to  do  notbing 
disagreeable  that  be  could  avoid  or  postpone.  We  feel,  as  all 
other  detiils  of  bis  life  make  us  feel,  that  but  for  bis  insincerity, 
snd  for  the  settled  and  invincible  bobemianism  wbicb  be  bad 
icqnired  in  exile,  Charles  would  have  stood  bigb  among  tbe 
ablest  of  English  sovereigns. 

We  are  more  concerned,  however,  with  tbe  picture  afforded 
of  the  method  by  wbicb  Scotch  affairs  were  managed  at 
Whitehall.  They  were  confined  exclusively  to  three  persons, 
Cliarles  himself,  Lauderdale,  and  Robert  Moray.  Lauderdale 
had  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  to  place  Englishmen 
on  the  Scotch  Privy  Council.  He  meant  to  be  tbe  Vizier  of 
an  autocratic  King,  and  for  this  purpose  a  policy  of  isolation 
Was  necessary.  The  English  ministers  were,  therefore,  to  tbeir 
chagrin,  practically  excluded  from  all  participation  in  Scotcb 
hoibess.  This  was  entirely  congenial  to  Charles.  On  one 
occasion  we  bear  from  Moray  tbat  *  His  M^*  doetb  the  business 
of  Scotland  not  only  alone,  but  with  pleasure  ;  *  and  Lauderdale 
Mentions  '  tbat  which  I  am  ravisbt,  that  you  governe  this  poore 
Kingdom  yo'self.'  Such  notices  are  continual  throughout  the 
WWespondence. 

Lauderdale's  measures  in  Scotland  were  all  taken  witb  tbe 
lame  object,  and  they  were  taken  upon  what  were  distinctively 
Stnart  principles.  Tbe  constitutional  machineiy  was  to  be 
*ed,  but  it  was  first  to  be  corrupted.  Tbe  Lords  of  tbe 
'uticles,  or,  shortly,  the  Articles,  possessed  a  negative  voice  as 
*  measures  which  were  to  come  before  Parliament.  The 
JOntrol  of  this  body  was  evidently  of  tbe  first  importance. 
Jntii  1633  it  bad  been  to  a  large  extent  under  tbe  supervision 
^  Parliament  itself ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  by  skilful 
■Unagement  turned  into  a  mere  court  of  registry  of  tbe  royal 
nshes.  In  1G39,  however,  it  was  of  course  remodelled,  and  in 
641  was  altogether  abolished.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  again 
(UUtitated  on  tbe  same  plan  as  previous  to  1633.    Lauderdale 

now 
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now  determined  to  restore  what  he  facetiously  called  the '  good 
old  way '  of  1633,  and  brought  down  the  King's  commands  to 
that  effect.  The  Parliament  at  their  first  meeting  gave  up  thwr 
independence  without  a  protest,  and  Rothes  was  able  to  tel) 
Charles  •  that  the  very  first  thing  done  by  Parliament  was  lo 
much  to  his  Majesty's  advantage,  that  he  was  now  master  bodi 
of  the  affirmative  and  negative,  and  he  and  his  successors  mtut 
for  ever  hereafter  be  absolute  in  all  Scottish  Parliaments.* 

To  establish  the  same  absolutism  over  the  Church  wtf 
Lauderdale's  next  care.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  in 
England  Charles  felt  himself  powerless  in  the  grip  of  tbe 
Anglican  Church,  to  a  serious  rebuff  from  which  his  attempt 
at  toleration  had  lately  subjected  him.  He  was  all  the  more 
desirous  to  remove  similar  obstacles  in  Scotland.  He  «u 
eagerly  assisted  by  Lauderdale,  to  whom  all  forms  of  Choidi 
supremacy  were  alike  hateful,  and  who  saw  before  him  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  fixing  his  master's  favour.  As  ■ 
blind  to  his  real  intentions,  the  Secretary  first  secured  the 
passing  of  a  Conventicle  Bill,  the  severe  penalties  of  which  were 
specially  directed  against  the  Western  Protesters,  so  as  to  cod- 
ciliate  as  far  as  might  be  the  '  moderates '  of  the  Presbyteriin 
party.  It  completely  succeeded  in  its  object.  The  Scotch 
JBishops,  the  saintly  Leighton  excepted,  were  beside  them- 
selves with  delight.  Their  English  brethren  were  no  lea 
excited ;  Sheldon  made  Moray  read  him  the  Act,  and  sent  s 
message  to  Lauderdale,  thanking  him  for  the  breakfast  he  m 
given  him ;  Henry  Bennet  '  added  his  eulogies.'  Charles 
himself  saw,  more  clearly  than  any  one  else,  the  end  which 
Lauderdale's  action  was  calculated  to  gain.  In  conversatioa 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  henceforward  no  Churchmsa 
would  be  able  to  point  to  Lauderdale  as  a  lukewarm  friend- 
*  In  a  word,'  says  Moray,  *  everybody  that  was  heretofore  apt 
to  entertain  jealousies  of  you  do  now  say  they  were  mistaken. 

The  reputation  for  Churchmanship  which  Lauderdale  thw 
acquired  enabled  him,  almost  without  exciting  remark,  to 
pass  a  very  different  Act,  that  for  a  National  Synod,  whereby 
the  Church  was,  like  the  Parliament,  rendered  absolutely  sah- 
servient  to  the  Crown.  By  it  a  Synod  was  composed  of  the 
hierarchy,  whose  discussions  were  confined  to  subjects  proposed 
to  it  by  the  King  or  his  Commissioners.  No  resolution  could  be 
considered  unless  passed  by  a  majority  and  assented  to  bj  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  nor  could  it,  however  great  the 
majority,  have  the  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  law  unless  con- 
firmed by  the  King.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  *the 
King  still  magnifies  the  Act  upon  all  occasions.' 
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That  beneath  these  and  other  striking  mnnifestations  of 
be  absolutist  spirit  there  was  lying  that  body  of  ideas  which 
>nned  the  main  subject  of  Lauderdale^s  impeachment  in 
Iter  years,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  Charles  ever  put  into 
efinite  shape  in  his  own  mind  the  idea  of  using  Scotch  force 
gainst  England,  is  very  improbable.  His  habit,  even  in  these 
aore  vigorous  days,  was  to  act  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
Dce ;  he  was  a  waiter  on  Providence  ;  he  toyed  with  ideas 
rhich  well  suited  the  views  he  had  inherited,  or  bad  gained 
mm  watching  the  French  manner  of  government.  The  matter 
;ad  long  been  one  of  hint  and  allusion.  Lauderdale  bad  in 
last  years,  according  to  Clarendon,  assured  the  King  of  Scotch 
mpport,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  nobility 
tnd  a  large  part  of  the  people  would  gladly  have  upheld  the 
ling  against  his  I'^nglish  subjects.  If  they  would  come  for 
lothing  else,  Lauderdale  said  in  1669,  they  would  come  for  tbe 
take  of  spoil.  In  the  private  instructions  sent  to  Robert 
Moray  in  July,  nominally  by  Rothes  but  really  by  Lauderdale, 
be  is  told  in  the  first  paragraph  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  that 
'if  bis  Maj"*^  service  in  any  of  his  dominions  doe  require  the 
Usistance  of  this  kingdom,  he  may  confidently  promise  to 
bimself  a  more  universal  concurrence  for  maintenance  of  his 
luthority  either  within  Scotland  or  in  any  other  of  kia  dominioTis^ 
l^ben  and  wheresoever  he  shall  command  their  service,  than  any 
>f  his  predecessors  could  have  done.'  That  there  was  a  con- 
wction  between  these  offers  of  Scotch  support  and  designs 
rf  a  far-reaching  nature  at  home,  is  manifest  from  the  weight 
ffbich,  as  Moray  tells  us,  Charles  laid  upon  Lauderdale's  com- 
noaication  as  being  '  significant  to  his  service'  in  England. 

Meanwhile  Lauderdale  carried  through  his  campaign  against 
liie  Billeting  faction  with  untiring  vigour.  On  this  matter 
Charles  and  he  were  in  perfect  accord.  From  the  first,  all 
Mention  of  it  is  in  the  half-joking  language  of  complete  con- 
fKlence,  Lauderdale  heads  one  of  his  letters  to  the  King,  *  10th 
!>f  Septeml>er,  1663,  being  tlie  day  after  St.  Hilleting's  day,' 
wd  adds,  *  Hv  yesterday *s  Act  you  will  see  that  Billeting  is 
ticati,  buried,  and  descended.'  Charles,  in  the  same  tone  of 
binter,  declares  that  if  Lauderdale  writes  not  upon  better 
P*f>er,  and  with  better  pens,  be  will  have  him  billeted  again, 
"^ll  future  examiners  of  these  MSB.  will  be  rejoiced  to  know 
tbftt  Lauderdale  took  the  hint 
'  Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  in   Scotland   a   Commission, 

fically  nominated  by  Lauderdale,  and  including  himself, 
been  appointed,  and  was  meeting  daily,  with  instruc- 
for  investigating  the  matter  in  all  its  details.     The  full 
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reporU,  and  the  aHldavIts  of  members  who  had  been  bribed 
threatened  by  Middleton  to  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  Laut* 
and  his  friends,  are  given  at  length.  They  established  the  gai 
of  the  chief  conspirators  so  conclusively,  that  Lauderdale  and 
Robert  Moray  had  little  difficulty  in  convincing^  the  easv  Kiap 
that  Middleton  should  at  least  be  deprived  of  the  command  ni 
the  forces  and  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  Tarbct  sboulil 
be  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  Council  and  Kxcbcquf* 
Board.  Newburgh  ought  also,  they  said,  to  be  punished  b^ 
the  loss  of  his  troop  of  guards  ;  and,  if  Richmond  were  spanxl. 
it  should  be  on  condition  only  of  his  making  a  full  confessioD. 

Charles  was  willing  enough  to  remove  Aliddleton  from  thf 
command  of  the  forces,  and  the  cause  of  his  williDgness  is 
wortliy  of  notice,  Cromwell  had  chased  him  out  of  i)i' 
dom  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  Monk  had  restored  N' 
the  pf>wer  of  the  sword ;  he  was  determined,  he  told  Moni. 
that  no  one  should  be  in  a  position  to  succeed  them.  He 
would  not,  however,  yield  to  Lauderdale's  suggestion,  thai  both 
Middleton  and  Tarbet  should  be  paid  in  kind  by  being  In- 
capacitated from  public  trust;  nor  was  Middleton  compelled  ui 
disgorge  the  enormous  sums  which,  under  pretence  tif  payioi 
the  troops,  he  had  filched  from  the  excise,  the  fines  whici) 
he  bad  extorted  and  had  not  accounted  for,  or  the  money  wbifk 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  repairs  of  Holyrood,  but  whidi 
Lady  Middleton  had  appropriated  to  her  own  use.  It  seems  t^ 
have  been  tacitly  understood  that  the  '  Proconsul  *  of  Scollaotl 
for  the  time  being  was  ex]>ected  to  make  what  he  could  outc^ 
his  province.  flj 

One  other  episode  of  Lauderdale's  stay  in  Scotland  deserliU 
remark.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fact 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  Clarendon,  that  in  a  countn 
where  passions  had  l>een  so  vehemently  roused,  and  where  lb? 
checks  upon  reprisals  were  few,  nnly  four  persons  were  jotli* 
cially  killed.  Their  death  signalized  but  faintly  the  iriumpl) 
of  the  mtnlerate  over  the  protesting,  of  the  National  over  ih^ 
Cromwellian,  party.  Argyle  had  been  the  great  oppuueot  u' 
the  Lords  of  the  Engagement ;  he  had  led  the  western  mil- 
contents  to  Edinburgh  after  Preston  ;  he  had,  by  correspondifli' 
with  Monk  under  the  Protectorate,  acknowledged  the  lantulnes* 
of  his  rule ;  he  had  aspired  to  a  royal  alliance ;  he  was  » 
Campbell  ;  and  Middleton  hoped  for  his  estates.  And  J'l 
Argyle  would  not  have  died  but  for  the  shameful  surrender  I>T 
Monk  of  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  them.  Guthlio 
was  the  most  uncompromising  leader  of  the  sternest  section  wt 
the  covenanting  party  ;  he  represented  the  principles  of  Andrrw 
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Slelvllle  in  their  strictest  application :  he,  too,  had  done  his 
best  against  the  ^Engagement,*  and  had  reserved  his  fiercest 
denunciations  for  all  who  had  assented  to  that  sinful  compliance. 
Bat  probably  Guthrie  would  have  been  allowed  to  live,  had  he 
not,  in  1650,  bad  the  daring  to  excommunicate  Middleton. 
William  Govan  had  also  been  prominent  among  the  Protesters, 
•nd,  further,  was  accused  of  being  closely  concerned  in  the 
deadi  of  Charles  I.  Johnston  of  Warriston  had  sinned  more 
deeply  than  any  of  these.  He  had  been  joint  author  with 
Alaander  Henderson  of  the  National  Covenant ;  he  had  sat 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  over- 
Ksloos  men  who,  rebuking  the  faint-hearted ness  of  David 
Leilie,  had  urged  him  to  swift  destruction  at  Dunbar ;  he  had 
Himself  presented  the  Western  Remonstrance ;  he  had  taken 
lemce  with  Cromwell,  had  been  one  of  his  peers,  had  con- 
finned  him  in  the  Protectorate,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
tlie  Committee  of  Safety.  At  the  Restoration  he  escaped  to 
Hamharg,  and  from  thence  to  Rouen.  While  residing  there 
lie  was  betrayed  to  Charles  by  the  French  Government  under 
€Ucnmstances  of  peculiar  treachery,  and  was  at  once  sent  down 
to  Scotland  to  sufier  the  retarded  vengeance.  By  the  time  he 
Was  brought  to  trial  his  mind  had  given  way.  It  was  firmly 
believed  that  drugs  had  been  used  to  destroy  his  faculties  and 
Bemory.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  wear  and  tension  of 
tventy-five  years  of  excitement,  and  the  harassments  of  banish- 
ment, had  overwrought  a  naturally  nervous  and  enthusiastic 
Wn,  When  he  was  brought  up  for  examination,  even  the 
Callous  nature  of  Lauderdale  was  moved.  Never,  he  declared, 
ud  he  seen  so  miserable  a  spectacle.  He  had  heard  of  men 
being  feared  out  of  their  wits,  but  had  never  seen  it  before. 
^ween  outbursts  of  loud  weeping  Warriston  read  from  a  paper 
*b»t  his  memory  was  so  gone  that  he  remembered  neither 
Batter  of  law  nor  matter  of  fact,  nor  a  word  of  the  Bible; 
ud  he  pleaded  for  time,  that  ministers  and  physicians  might 
Fepare  him  to  die.  When  brought  up  for  sentence  he  had 
{^mporarily  regained  composure ;  *  he  sate  on  his  knees  accord- 
^  to  custom,  and  then  prayed  God  to  bless  the  King,  to 
bieis  the  Parliament,  to  keep  every  one  from  his  condition ;  and 
Without  a  word  for  himself  he  went  out.'  A  half-hearted  sug- 
l^on  of  mercy  from  the  Parliament  was  coldly  waived  by  the 
KiogV  s^nd  the  last  we  hear  of  Johnston  of  Warriston  is  that 
**  Wednesday,  July  25th,  the  disordered  intellect  having  again 
^ven  way,  he  was  hanged,  a  raving  madman,  at  the  cross  of 
fidinburgh. 
Lauderdale  was  back  at  Whitehall  in  October.     For  the  next 
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three  years  the  country  was  governed,  if  such  a  term  maj 
applied  to  a  system  of  vulgar  violence,  by  Rothes  and 
Sharp.  Rothes  was  intent  only  upon  plunder ;  Sharp  upoi 
wreaking  an  almost  feminine  spite  upon  those  who  still  clou 
to  a  persecuted  Kirk.  The  Executive  lived  from  hiuid  I 
mouth  ;  they  were  absolutely  without  a  policy,  and  the  dii 
comfited  adherents  of  the  Middleton  faction  did  all  th( 
could  to  hamper  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Convcntic 
Act  rapidly  produced  its  natural  fruit  of  resistance  and  di 
affection  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  from  Argvlt 
letters  that  between  these  two  parties  there  was  some  cob 
munication,  that  the  religious  discontent  was  fostered  by  tl 
disappointed  political  section,  partly  to  bring  Lauderdale  in 
discredit,  partly,  as  Kincardine  elsewhere  expresses  it,  tbj 
they  might  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Robert  Moray,  indeed,  at 
later  time  declared  that  the  rebellion  of  1666  was  purpose] 
stimulated  by  Rothes  himself,  in  league  with  Hamilton  an 
others,  in  order  tliat  the  power  of  the  sword,  with  its  facililit 
for  extortion,  might  remain  in  their  hands. 

Alarming  reports  began  to  reach  Lauderdale  in  the  spri 
1664.  On  February  20th,  Bellenden  reported  that  great 
tempers  were  lurking  in  the  Highlands  and  the  West  count 
In  September  the  people  of  Macklin,  a  pince  noted  for  il 
covenanting  sympathies,  refused  to  give  the  episcopal  minisw 
a  lodging,  or  to  have  the  church  bells  rung,  and  stayed  »wa 
from  service,  scolding  and  threatening  the  minister  instead.  B 
December  the  *  fanatics*  had  become  so  confident,  ihat  the)  n 
longer  concealed  their  conventicles,  but  held  crowded  meetioi 
ostentatiously  in  the  open  fields.  The  Highlands,  moreora 
it  is  emphatically  said,  were  *  broken.' 

The  disaffection  pervaded  all  ranks.  The  people  hated  thei 
Government  with  a  bitter  hatred,  partly  for  its  own  opprti 
sivcness,  partly  because  it  was  in  reality,  thuugh  not  in  naB" 
an  English  Government.  England  was  indeed  the  great  wcigt 
that  pulled  them  down.  Cromwell  and  Monk  had  left  behio 
them  a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation.  The  jealousy  in  > 
matters  of  trade — a  jealousy  which  Charles  in  vain  sought  I 
remove,  whereby  the  ports  of  England  were  closed  again 
Scotch  vessels,  and  her  two  staple  trades  of  corn  and  catt 
effectually  strangletl — made  the  antipathy  still  deeper.  A  wati 
sympathy  with  Holland,  as  the  only  country  which  offrrt 
an  outlet  for  their  trade,  sprang  up  in  the  mass  of  the  peopi 
When  the  war  with  the  States  broke  out,  this  sympathy  c: 
pressed  itself  in  open  murmurs.  There  seems  little  doubt  thi 
a  landing  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Scotch  coast,  or  anj  disaiU 
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to  the    English   fleet,  would    have    been   the   signal  fur  revolt 
tbroughout  the  Western  shires.     The  despatches  of  Rothes,  and 
llie  private  letters  of  Sharp  to  Sheldon,  nre  full  of  this  appre- 
ht'nsion.     The  people  of  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  gave  out- 
ipoken  expression  to  the  feeling,  and  forts  were  erected  at  Kirk- 
wall ms  a  protection  against  a  hostile  landing.     Rothes  implored 
Lauderdale  to  send  down  an  express  the  moment  that  the  fleets 
were  known  to  be  engaged,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  he 
Blight  at  once  secure  all  the  persons  likely  to  head  a  revolt,  of 
whom  he  had  a  long  list.     At  the  news  of  an   English   victory, 
the  joy  of  the  well-afTected,  we  read,  was  even  less  noticeable 
than   the  trouble   which  others  did    not   attempt   to  disguise ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  check  occurred  to  the  English 
fleet,  Rothes   had  to   lament  the    'strange   evil-affectedness   of 
oor  people,  who  do  rejoice  that  the  Dutch  are  not  overthrown, 
and  who,  1  believe  before  the  Lord,  would  join  with  Turks  to 
figlit  against   the  King  and   his   Government.'      Scotland   was 
vatching  the  Dutch  war,  as  in  these  present  days  discontented 
nd    might    watch   the    fortunes   of  any  struggle  in  which 
land     should    engage    herself.       England^s    necessity    was 
aod*s  opportunity. 

otland  and  England,  however,  completely  divided  as  they 
in  sympathies,  had  at  least  the  bond  of  a  common  civiliza- 
No  such  bond  existed  between  the  Lowlands  and  the 
;hlands.  The  Highlanders,  when  spoken  of  at  all,  are 
*  the  theevcs,' — the  *  theeving  season,'  we  are  told,  had 
begun.  Rothes  writes  to  complain  of  the  '  shameless 
itealing '  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  dark  winter 
Di^ts  of  1G<^4,  and  tells  how  hard  he  has  been  working  to 
•ccure  something  like  order.  Special  arrangements  have  to  be 
cnterrd  into  with  the  great  Highland  chiefs.  Argyle,  appointed 
Justiriary  of  the  Highlands  with  unlimited  power,  finds  the 
evil  beyond  his  strength.  He  cannot,  however,  forbear  remon- 
strating at  the  language  which  is  used  about  his  people.  He 
Complains  at  length  that,  to  hear  some  persons  talk,  one  would 
imagine  that  they  were  ^outside  Christendom.'  To  this  extent 
It  it  certain  that  they  were  outside  Christendom,  that  they  were 
Mable  to  use  the  modern  muskets,  and  had  therefore  to  be 
wmed  with  *Snapwoke'  guns.  In  1669,  Kincardine,  one  of 
(be  most  cultivated  and  most  humane  men  of  the  time,  made  a 
•oggestion,  which  illustrates  so  remarkably  the  light  in  which 
tlie  Highlanders  were  regarded,  that  we  give  it  in  his  own 
Words : — 

*A  proposition,'  he  says,  '  which  I  think  will  do  the  btisincss  to 
pupose  i£  this;  that  thcru  shall  bo  a  private  gcutletnan  found  who 
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shall  be  bound  to  rofirnd  tbe  tlieft  or  prodace  tlie  theef ;  wlio  tluQ 
bo  bound  likcwisu  to  prudiico,  dead  or  alive^  nil  the  tlxeefs  of 
Highlands  according  to  a  list  to  bo  given  liim,  which  will  easily 
nuido  exact;  and  who  shall  servo  thus  for  one  year  withuot  utj 
condition  but  what  thu  Council  ahall  please  after  the  proof  <»f  hi^ 
service.  By  this  means  the  country  should  be  rid  of  tbat  brood  itf 
thcefs  for  a  tynie ;  but  last  year  the  theefs  were  only  quiet  bocvw 
thoy  were  omployod  to  koop  the  rest  from  Btcaliug,  and  for  that  had 
great  liberties  ollowdd  them.* 


>t^H 
policy^ 


Every  reader  of   Macaulay  will    remember  the    mot 
which  he  traces  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  ;  and  in  the 
just  ciuoted  we   have  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  cruel  policy 
Dalrymple, 

It  mny  readily  be  conceded  that  the  government  of  a  coantiv 
in  such  a  state  would  have  taxed  the  patience  and  the  wisduffl 
of  the  ablest  and   most   farseeing  men.     As  it   was,  the  dull 
brutality  of  Rothes  and  the  knavish  petulance  of  James  Shaip 
united  to  take  every  measure  that  could  be  taken  to  increase  the 
exasperation.     Violence  was  Lhc  only  method  which  their  intcl* 
ligence  could  clearly  grasp.     To  bring  the  VV^est  into  obedience 
a  Church  Commission  was  appointed,  at  Sharp^s  instance,  wiib 
cruel  and  arbitrary  power.     It  was,  too,  determined  to  disarm  lb* 
Western  shires,  where  the  disaffection  was  most  deeply  nKitwl; 
while  the  oppressive  system  of  quartering  soldiers  on  suspectwl 
families  was   extensively   resorted   to.      Cantyre  especially*  we 
are  told,  was  a  '  nest  of  knaves.'     VVhrncver  it   was  pussible, 
the  conventicles  were  dispersed  by  armed  force.     Those  whc 
attended  them  were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  speedily  becaiiw 
an  insupportable  burden  to  the  hard-pressed  Exchequer;  ortn 
work  at  the  forts   in  Shetland;  or  to   Virginia  and  the  Bw^ 
badoes,  where,  by  the  testimony  of  Governor  Willou^hby,  lli^^' 
were  the  best  workmen  he  had ;  and  yet  conventicles  but  multi- 
plied the  more.     It  was  noticed,  too,  that  they  were  beginning 
to  change  their  character ;  at  one  conventicle  in  Gallowar,  in 
February  1(^66,  there  were  present  wellnigh  a  thousand  lull) 
armed  men.     Most  of  these  meetings,  however,  were  no  douk^ 
of  the  kind  of  which  Tweeddale  has  left  us  a  description.    MiJ 
and   women  met  in  the  darkness  upon  the  open  hill-siJei  for 
nine  nights  successively,  to  listen  to  Michael  Bruce.      VVLt'Oit 
snoived,  they  cast  a  cloak  over  pitchforks,  and  held  it  above  al 
head.      VVith  clumsy  pleasantry,  Tweeddale  adds  that  *  most  P 
all  that  were  at  these  rendezvouses  calched  violent  colds,  iu  »" 
much   as   they    may    be   trycd   and    found    out    by   coagfaiq|| 
'  I  ne'er  gat  ony  gude  by  his  doctrine,  as  ye  ca't,'  says  CudH 
Headriggy  'but  a  sour  fit  o*  the  batts  wi*  sitting  amaag  the  Hp' 
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^Bross-bags  lor  four  hours  at  a  yoking.*    Rothes,  with  unconscious 

bumour,  describes  the  influences  against  which  all  the  force  of 

the  Government   was   being   directed.       Ejected    ministers,  he 

wys,  who   have    already   been    punished    by  the   Council    and 

Commission,  go   about   disguised  in    masks   and    grey  cloaks 

and  long  periwigs,  inveighing  against  the  authorities  in  Church 

and  State:  '  And  these  rogues  stir  up  the  women  so  as  they  are 

worse  than  devils  ;  yea,  1  dare  say  if  it  were  not  for  the  women 

we  should  have  little  trouble  with  conventicles  or  such  kind  of 

stuff,  but  there  are  such  a  foolish  generation  of  people  in  this 

omntry  who  are  so  influenced  by  their  fanatic  wives  as  I  think 

ttill  bring  ruin  upon  them.' 

^^^he  women,  indeed,  are  frequently  alluded  to  as  playing  an 

^Hve    part    in  these  troubles.     They  were   the   terror  of  un- 

^Bular  *  curates* ;  for  they  by  no  means  confined  their  testimony 

pWthe  Covenant  to  cursings   and  prophesyings,  but  were  more 

itan  once  foremost  in  attacks  from  which  the  objects  of  their 

^pleasure    had   difBcuIty    in    escaping    with    life    and    limb. 

m  at  length  Michael  Bruce  was  taken,  they  organized  an 

ipt   to    rescue    him    from   the   soldiers;    and  the   touch  of 

ideur  which  is  on  the  head  of  all  who  hold  life  cheap  by 

side  of  what  to  them  is  truth  is   not  to   be  denied   to   the 

Ivinistic  housewives  of  Scotland,  who,  by  the  testimony  of 

lyel,  as  the  fugitives  fled  down  the  slopes  of  the  Pentland 

Is,  'Upbraden  their  husbands  and  childer  for  not  dyen  on 

picas.' 

■"or  at  length  the  much  oppressed  people  had  taken  up  arms 

Christ  and  His  Covenant.     The  rising  of  16GG,  which  was 

[un  prematurely  and  indeed,  according  to  the  statements  of 

mers,  almost  accidentally,  was  crushed  with  ruthless  ease, 

now  the  dull  hate  of  the   apostate   prelates,    the    s<Klden 

itality  of  Rothes,  the  avarice  of  Hamilton,  and  the  conl  lust 

I.  for  slaughter  of  Dalyel,  were  free  to  work  their  will.    They  were 

^Bdl  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  nobles  like  AiHie,  Annandale,  and 

j^Bbmlanrig,  who  were  glad  to  relieve  their  desperate  fortunes 

'')*  service  however   base.      There    is    nothing   sadder   in  the 

dreary  record  of  these  years,  nothing  which  so  distinctly  marks 

^lie  difference  in  the  social  relations  existing  in  Scotland  and 

■■pgland,  as  the  absence  of  sympathy  between  the  nobles  and 

^Hp  middle  classes.     When  Scott,  writing  of  the  second  rising 

^Bew  years  later,  introduced  Lord  Evandale  into  *Old  Mor- 

pHity,'  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.     Evandalcs  there 

'iiay  have  been,  but  they  are  not  in  these  terrible  letters. 

'he  prisons  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing.    Of  the  prisoners, 
Bellenden,  'there  be  some  of  the  most  obstinate  villains 

that 
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that  ever  I  did  see  or  hoard  of;  the  rest  simplc-inindiod  jHyir 
people  upon  pretence  of  religion,  maintaining  of  the  Coveuanl, 
and  outing  of  prelates:  some  of  them  will  doubtless  be  pat  to 
the  torture  before  they  are  cxecut.*  'The  two/  writes  Kin- 
cardine, 'that  appeared  were  poor  and  simple  fellows;  boA 
professed  they  had  never  been  at  any  conventicle  ijcfore, 
that  they  were  sorry  they  had  been  at  that,  and  that  tbcv 
were  willing  to  engage  themselves  never  to  be  at  any  con- 
venticle for  the  future.'  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  4 
Cuddie  Headrigg  before  the  Council,  after  the  rout  of  Bothwfll 
Krigg. 

Religion  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  In  Glosgnr 
prison  alone  there  were  120  '  meane  beggarlie  fellowcs — such 
miserihpll  beggarlie  prisoners  as  has  bein  snapt  up  in  tbii 
place — but  stubborne  in  their  wicked  an<l  rebeleous  war. 
When  summoned  before  the  Council,  they  had  little  to  say  but 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  before  they  disowned  the  Corcntat 
Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast.  By  the  testimony  of  Rothei 
himself,  neither  hope  of  life  nor  fear  of  death,  not  even  ihf 
terrors  of  the  torture  chamber,  were  of  avail.  *  Robinson,' wt 
read — or  shall  we  call  him  Ephraim  Macbriar? — 'dyc<l  iCiW' 
day  most  obstinat,  and  encouraging  all  to  suffer  upon  ihii 
account.'  Rothes,  who  has  left  on  record  a  vivid  aocounc  ni 
the  horrors  of  that  Christmas  week,  declares  that  the  •  BarU- 
does  does  not  in  the  least  terrify  them,  damu'd  ffutls.'  TItf' 
ruler  of  the  country  is  indeed  at  his  wit's  end  in  the  f«cc  uf 
such  irrational  constancy.  He  declares  in  an  injured  tone  tlisl 
though  he  hangs  everybody,  'using  perfect  severity,  and  sparing 
none,'  yet  ia  his  face  they  say  they  will  keep  the  CovcDniit. 
Extermination  appears  the  only  chance.  And  Dalyel,  wbotf 
every  sentence  scents  of  blood,  tells  in  his  letter  of  December  fiti»i 
how  on  the  morrow  he  goes  west  with  his  troopers  *  for  satlcn 
that  cutitray,  whith  I  am  confcdent  is  not  posible  to  do  witliuut 
the  inhabetens  be  remouct  or  destroiet.' 

That  Lauderdale  cared  in  the  least  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  our  knowledge  of  his  character  and  aims  forbid  n*  to 
imagine.  All  his  hopes  were  in  Whitehall ;  he  despised  Scot- 
land and  he  hated  the  name  oi  the  Covenant.  But  there  wtf 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  he  had  been  watrliifl|; 
with  the  keenest  vigilance.  His  absence  had  left  the  field  open 
to  what  Twecddale  calls  the  'working  head'  of  James  Shj-ip 
At  the  Archbishop's  suggestion,  the  money  which  had  btrn 
raised  by  fines,  and  which  was  intended  for  the  relief  of  tbr 
broken  nobility,  had  been  applied  to  the  support  of  a  ruffianh 
soldiery  commanded    by  two  of  the  most  cruel  characters  »»f  •'' 
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■cruel  time.  The  puwer  of  decreeing  banlshmont,  torture,  and 
^eatb,  and  the  opportunities  which  this  power  aifordcd  for 
citortion,  cemented  the  natural  alliance  between  clerical  inso- 
lence and  military  force  ;  and  evidence  was  not  wanting  to 
show  Lauderdale  that  this  alliance  was  directed  specially 
against  himself.  His  new  opponents,  and  especially  the  lw(» 
archbishops,  had  long  realized  that  he  and  Robert  Moray  were 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and  had  more 
ihan  once  urge<l  upon  Sheldon  the  necessity  of  doing  what  he 
CMuld  at  Court  to  counteract  their  influence  with  the  King. 
In  pspccial,  they  pointed  out  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  if 
ft  representative  of  the  Scotch  Church  were  permanently  settled 
It  Whitehall. 

Lauderdale  at  once  set  himself  to  break  down  this  second 
combiuation  against  his  power.  As  a  Scotch  noble,  one  form 
of  Church  domination  was  to  him  as  hateful  as  another.  As 
the  Vizier  of  Charles,  he  was  resolute  that  Kpiscopacy  should 
never  be  in  case  to  assume,  face  to  face  with  the  Crown,  the  old 
position  of  Presbyterianism.  Least  of  all  could  he  bear  the 
thought,  that  a  power  rival  to  and  independent  of  his  own 
should  be  headed  by  the  recreant  priest  whom  he  had  trained 
to  be  his  obedient  though  unwilling  tool. 

He    conducted    the    struggle  with    his    usual  wariness    and 
skill.     It  was   now,  doubtless,  while  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
opponents   were   being  exerted  to  obtain  for  Sharp  the  Chan- 
ccQorship  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Glencairn  in  16*)5, 
that  he  handed  to  Charles  the  letters  before  alluded  to,  written 
by  Sharp  in  IGGO  and  16G1,  with  the  marginal  marks  calling 
atlcntion    to    passages  which    placed    his    career    in    its    worst 
lifht.     The  skill  with  which  every  blunder  and  falsity  of  the 
Aithbishop  was  seized  and  made  the  most  of,  is  described  with 
Jufficient  accuracy  by  Burnet.     The  word,   too,  had  evidently 
heen  given  to  Lauderdale*s  friends,  that  Sharp's  life  was  to  be 
made  a  burden  to  him.     Bellenden  was  always  eager  to  thwart 
him  ;  and  there  arc  letters  written  by  Kincardine,  evidently  at 
Lauderdale's  suggestion,  which,   from   their   tone   of  mocking 
reverence  and  veiled  contempt,  must  have  caused  him  no  little 
disquiet.     Nor  was  Lauderdale's  action  confined  to  Sharp  him- 
self.    He  harassed    the   Archbishop's   supports.      So    long   as 
Rdthes  was  in  alliance  with  him,  he  too  was  liable  to  feel  a 
pull  t>f  the  check-string.     A  charge  of  drunkenness  and  impurity 
uf  life,  hiccoughed  forth  from  the  orgies  of  Whitehall,  carries  its 
own  humour  to  us.     But  to  Rothes  it  was  serious  from  its  truth. 
'  For  God*s  sake,'  he  writes  to  Lauderdale  once,  '  do  not  let  the 
King  hear  it  1  *  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  prays  him  to 

assure 
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assure  Charles  that  it  is  all  a  mistake,  and  thnt  he  will  be 
careful  for  the  future.  An  attempt  of  Sharp  to  revive 
MifitHcton  influence  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  bctwcaT 
Mlddleton  and  Rothes,  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  reject- 
ing the  overture  and  of  returning  to  what  he  felt  was  tlr 
stronger  side.  To  the  author  of  the  scheme  it  brought  nothinf 
but  the  charge,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  by  Dunifru!», 
that  ho  had  been  the  betrayer  of  the  Billeting  plot. 

Pentland  came,  followed  by  the  Western  Commission,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  Sharp  revelled  in  oppression  undisturbed.  It 
was  his  last  assumption  of  a  will  of  his  own.  In  January,  1667, 
Rothes  gave  him  the  lie  direct ;  in  the  spring  he  was  ordeml 
by  Charles  to  stay  in  his  diocese  and  to  refrain  from  medd 
with  politics,  while  the  presidentship  of  the  Convcntioo 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  Hamilton.  He  was  rcpo 
to  Lauderdale  as  *  strangely  cast  down,  yeay  lower  than  ibf 
dust.*  By  Miiy  he  had  been  driven  back,  so  far  as  oppodtloD 
to  Lauderdale  was  concerned,  by  means  of  threats,  exposure,  tod 
ridicule,  into  his  natural  place. 

The  fear  of  a  Church  supremacy,  however,  was  not  o 
Alexander  Burnet,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  *  Longifacies 
'  Nez  Long^  of  these  letters,  was  a  bigoted  Churchman,  hoi 
pious,  laborious,  and  a  perfect  hater  of  Dissent.  To  fashion 
Church  of  Scotland  u]Km  the  model  of  that  in  England  was 
cause  which  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  to 
cause  he  was  faithful,  even  to  the  loss  of  bis  preferment, 
noiv  took  the  lead  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  formed 
intimate  alliance  with  Hamilton  and  the  military  men. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Clarendon,  and  with  it  the  inflai 
of  the  violent  Episcopalians  in  England,  were  fast  falling 
effect  was  at  once  felt  in  Scotland  as  well.      Toleration  was 
new  watchwonl.     The  Scotch  Bishops,  and  those  nobles 
had    most  zealously   joined   the    Church    party,    were 
depressed.     It  seemed  a  propitious  moment  for  Lauderdale 
step  into  the  field.     The  first  move  was  made  when  he 
down  Robert  Moray,   in  Juno,  1667,  to  report  to  him  on  tbr 
state  of  the  country  and  of  parlies.     The  work  that  had  to 
done  could  be  done  better  by  Moray  than  by  himself;  moreo 
he  had  in  February  received  a  letter  from  Margaret  Kenu 
in  which  she  told  him  that  discontent  was  universal,  and 
Rothes  had  taken  such  pains  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  all  the 
oppressions  and  other  miscarriages  upon  himself,  that  his 
would  not  be  safe.     It  was    known,  however,    to    Laudcrd 
friends  that  Moray  was  his  forerunner,  and  Rothes  was  not 
dull-witted  to  feel  that  his  coming  was  the  signal  of  his  own  fi 
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espatches  sent  by  each  post  from  Tweetldale  and  Moray 

erdale  are  of  extreme  interest.     Moray,  in  especial,  wrote 

light  stories/  vividly  depicting  the  stale  of  the  country  ; 

that     Rothes,     Hamilton,     Dalyel,    Drummond,    and 

er  Burnet,  were  in  cordial   alliance;   that  Dalyel,  in 

II,  had  '  had  his  mouth  washed  with  holy  water  ;  *  that  this 

L  *  conclave '  was  but  a  gang  of  extortioners  ;  that,  in  order 

I  up  the  belief  in   the  necessity  uf  a  military  force,  the 

of  the  rebellion   had  been   deliberately   misrepresented  ; 

Jyel  had  been  heard  to  swear  that  *  the  sword  shall  govern, 

II,  who  will  not,*  and  that  Drummond  was  of  the  same 

that  Sharp  had  told  him  that  he  could  prove  that  Rothes 

r  fostered  the  rebellion  in  order  to  secure  the  supreme 

nd  of  the  troops ;  and  that  the  influence  of  Sheldon  was 

^ck  of  all.     As  to  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  he 

I  that  Lauderdale  can  no  more  imagine  it  than  one  who 

per  walked  among  the  ruins  of  London  after  the  Fire  can 

bend  the  scene  from  description.     The  Exchequer  has 

iJundered  ;    the    country-folk    impoverished ;    the    chief 

es  take  the  lead  in  misrule,  while  of  the  other  ecclesiastics 

sorts  it  is  imjKissible  to  imagine  the  wildness.     If  Episco- 

to  be  maintained,  a  policy  of  conciliation  must  at  once 

ted.     To  secure  such  a  policy,  to  break  up  the  Cabal,  to 

the  universal  misgovornmcnt,  the  '  great  buckler/  the 

ionership,   must   be    taken    from    Rothes.     Worlds    of 

things  will  then  throng  forth.     Care  must  be  taken  to 

iim  from  the  King's  presence  until  this  be  done.     Charles 

be  urged  to  send  his  dismissal   in  writing,  for  *J.  R.  is  a 

Dot    easy    to   be    twisted,   and    his    arts    would    prevail.* 

ingly,  the  secret  having  been  well  kept  meanwhile,  Rothes 

ted  exactly  as  Middleton  had  been  treated.     He  was 

to  lay  down    the  Commission  and  the  Treasurership, 

Wever,  before   he  had  wellnigh  sacked  the  Exchequer; 

to  avoid   the    appearance  of  disgrace,   the  long   vacant 

Ilorship,  the  office  for  which  he  was  least  fitted  and   in 

he  could    do   least    harm,  was,  to  his    extreme  disgust, 

d  upon  him.     The  Treasury  was  placed  in  commission. 

Lauderdale*s  friends,  Tweeddale,  Moray,  Kincardine, 

iJlenden,   forming   a   majority,  were  Commissioners,  so 

Tweeddale*s  words,  Lauderdale  was  now  batli  Secretary 

casurcr.     For  the  first  time,  Scotland  enjoyed   a  short 

of  something  like  decent  government. 

Jy,  1667,  it  was  whispered  among  Liuderdale*s  opponents 

had  a  still  more  drastic  plan  for  breaking-up  the  Holy 

?.    The  troops  were  to  be  disbanded.    The  very  founda- 

157.— iVb.  314.  2  F  tion 
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tion  of  their  power  would  l>c  thus  cut  from  beneath  them, 
prepared  to  meet  the  nttark  with  uncompromising  opposition. 
To  render  this  opposition  futile  was,  however,  the  siinplesi 
possible  matter.  It  was  precisely  one  of  those  coses  where  lit 
peculiar  meanness  of  Sharp*s  temper  made  him  useful.  He  wai 
at  the  time  in  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  on  Juljf  6tli 
Twceddalc  told  Lauderdale  that  a  little  flattery  and  encoartgv* 
ment  would  secure  his  services  against  his  brethren  and  the  mt 
of  the  military  '  ring/  Lauderdale  at  once  took  the  hint,  and 
on  the  23rd  Tweeddale  reported  that  Sharp  was  completeif 
won  over,  and  that,  while  Hurnet  and  the  clergy  of  the  See  of 
Glasgow  were  anxious  to  retain  the  troops,  the  EiLStern  clergy 
had,  through  their  Archbishop's  influence,  ceased  their  opp>« 
sition  to  the  disbanding.  By  the  middle  of  September  bit 
activity  in  this  new  treachery  had  been  so  successful  that,  in 
spite  of  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  Dumet  and  the  militu/ 
party,  the  Bishops  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  voted  io 
accordance  with  Lauderdale's  wish.  The  self-abasement  througfc 
which  Sharp  willingly  went  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  tii 
Lauderdale,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  few  careless  li||fa 
which  the  Secretary  had  induced  Charles  to  write,  by  way^f 
Moray  expressed  it,  of  *  lifting  his  heart  out  of  his  hose,  v/he» 
it  was  lodged/  *  His  Majesty's  hand,*  he  says,  'with  thr 
diamond  seal,  was  to  me  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.'  Awi 
one  short  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  Argylc  may  be  quol 
illustrate  how  completely  the  capable  men  of  the  time  hatl 
Sharp's  measure.  '  My  Lord  St,  Andrews  was  never 
contented  than  at  present.  Sir  Robert  has  taken  him  down  ud. 
made  him  up  again,  and  now  he  has  so  fixed  his  gripe  on 
Lordship  as  that  I  think  it  will  not  easily  be  got  loosed.' 

Two  other  crops,  to  use  Moray's  phrase,  had  to  be  Isw* 
Hamilton,  whose  great  object  was  to  raise  the  family  inl" 
which  he  had  married  to  its  former  consideration,  and  who  for 
that  purpose  had  displayed  himself  as  the  worst  robber  in  tlw 
land,  was  in  close  correspondence  with  Burnet,  and  was  in 
especial  opposed  to  the  policy  of  conciliation.  To  bring  himtn 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  Moray  urges  that  the  *  Lainl,*  i,e,  Charlw. 
should  '  speak  a  word  or  two  to  him  about  drinking : '  he  t'if' 
gests,  too,  that  a  few  pertinent  questions  should  be  put  ^ 
him,  whether,  for  instance,  he  privately  took  compositioos  f* 
goods  and  movables  from  the  Clydesdale  Covenanters,  wbo 
ought  legally  to  have  been  fined.  This  gentle  treatment,  com* 
bined  with  the  mortification  of  being  excluded  from  comxnao'' 
under  the  new  militia  arrangement,  was  entirely  successful.  B; 
June  9th,  1668,  he  was  '  better  inclined  *;  by  the  next  week  b* 
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•iM  completely  persuaded,  the  fitting  instrument  of  conversion 
being  James  Sharp ;  and  by  July  Slst  he  showed  himself  in 
Cordial  support  of  the  new  departure.  The  Duke,  as  Moray 
laid,  had  become  a  tame  Duke.  Thus  the  world  was  made 
b  dance  to  Lauderdale's  tune.  To  get  rid  of  Burnet  was, 
powever,  a  longer  business,  and  could  not  be  effected  until 
frsnts  still  to  be  described  had  taken  place.  But  materials  for 
kttack  were  bijisily  collected,  and  Charles  was  induced  mean* 
ffhile  to  give  him  'some  mortification.' 

Ii  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  policy  determined  on 
»y  Lauderdale  and  his  adherents,  Moray  had,  in  September, 
1667,  laid  before  the  Council  proposals  which  were  accepted 
^ter  heated  debates.  Briefly  they  were,  that  an  Indemnity 
^uld  be  accorded  to  all  who  would  take  a  bond  to  live 
peaceably,  and  that  a  militia  so  raised  as  to  cause  the  least 
|»os5ibIe  burden  to  the  country  should  take  the  place  of  the 
standing  forces,  those  *  armed  executioners  of  the  law '  to  whom 
Twecddale  ascribed  all  discontent.  The  immediate  effects 
Trere,  to  split  up  the  covenanting  party  into  two  sections;  those 
who  saw  no  harm  in  taking  the  bond,  and  the  irrcconcilables ; 
4nd  to  render  the  latter  only  the  more  bitter.  Were  it  not  that 
tlteir  numbers  were  small,  Tweeddale  writes,  they  would  make 
work  enough  for  the  Government ;  as  it  was,  only  the  most 
<areful  precautions  had  prevented  another  Whigamor  raid. 
Xor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  clergy  were  losing  their 
ttterest  more  and  more,  and  falling  lower  in  the  esteem  of 
tU  people.  If  only  the  prelates  would  attend  to  their  proper 
business  and  leave  meddling  with  the  State,  he  declares,  all  might 
|ga  well ;  but,  though  ten  bishops  have  been  residing  in  Edin- 
borgh  for  two  months  past,  not  one  during  the  whole  time  has 
so  much  as  preached  a  single  sermon.  All  they  have  done,  and 
the  people  know  it  well,  is  to  petition  that  the  persecuting  laws 
iinay  be  strictly  enforced. 

By  the  spring  of  1669  the  alarm  had  deepened.  The  West 
Was  seething  with  conventicles,  and  an  unauthorized  gathering 
»as  held  even  in  the  capital  itself,  A  great  hope  had  sprung 
up  among  the  harassed  people.  Toleration  was  being  tried 
elsewhere,  and  Scotland  was  install  taneously  sympathetic, 
Tweeddale,  who  himself  was  thoroughly  tolerant,  wrote  in  the 
Greatest  alarm  at  the  tide  which  he  saw  rising.  His  anxiety 
ras  shared  by  Kincardine,  who  declared  that,  if  the  reins  were 
po  much  slackened  in  England  and  Ireland,  it  would  be 
Ibpossible  to  hold  them  among  a  people  so  '  ticklish '  as  the 
Cotch.  He  expressed  his  opinion  for  a  qualified  toleration, 
ttl  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  yielded  to  compulsion  or 
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menace.  In  pursuance  of  this  view,  it  was  proposed  to  allc 
some  of  the  soberest  of  the  *  outed  '  ministers  to  preach  in  vacant 
churches  by  the  tolerance  of  the  magistrate,  until  these  churchei 
should  be  better  provided,  and  only  during  good  behaviour.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  authorship  of  this  cralty 
scheme  belongs.  Gilbert  Burnet  claims  it  as  his  own  ;  bat  it 
was  arranged,  in  order  that  it  might  do  as  much  as  possibk 
for  reconciling  the  people  to  Episcopacy,  that  Sharp  sh( 
have  the  credit. 

At  Lauderdale's  desire,  Charles  wrote  to  the  Council 
July  recommending  the  plan,  and,  in  spite  of  the  'carping 
of  the  Archbishops,  whose  authority  over  the  Church  it  dir^j 
attacked,  in  so  far  as  the  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  by  tis 
Council  and  to  hold  ofl'ice  at  its  will,  it  was  carried  out.  A  lilt 
of  ministers  who  were  willing  to  inaugurate  the  compmmiie, 
and  thus  lead  the  way  in  subjecting  the  Church  of  ScodanJ  ta 
a  purely  Erastian  government,  was  drawn  up  by  Hutchcson 
sent  to  Lauderdale  by  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  the  most 
sistent,  as  well  as  the  most  influential  representative  of  moderate 
Presbyterianism.  On  August  3rd  they  came  before  the  Coondl 
and  received  their  orders  for  their  several  parishes.  Kincardine 
has  given  a  lively  description  of  the  scene,  of  their  unconven* 
tional  bearing,  halfnlefiant,  half-mistrustful,  and  how  ^  it  wti 
a  piece  of  pageantry  to  see  them  make  their  leg.'  The  indal' 
gence,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  fresh  proclamation  a^init 
conventicles,  was,  like  the  former  proposal  of  Moray  for  a  bowl, 
entirely  successful  in  one  part  uf  its  aim,  namely,  still  further 
to  divide  the  covenanting  party.  The  less  enthusiastic  fourni 
in  the  appointment  of  these  '  King's  Curates'  a  gootl  reason  Ufl 
abandoning  an  irreconcilable  attitude,  while  the  ever-diminish- 
ing remnant  became  more  and  more  determined  not  to  bow  iltf 
knee  to  Baal.  It  increased,  too,  the  feud  between  the  Pm* 
byterians  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West ;  the  former  loudlj 
complaining  that  by  turbulence  and  insubordination  the  Ut 
had  gained  an  indulgence  which  they  were  denied. 

There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  the  policy  of  conciliatioit 
taken  as  a  whole,  had  a  deeper  aim  than  any  yet  mentioned. 
To  a  close  observer  of  Charles's  conduct  it  will  appear  mo* 
probable  that,  so  far  as  he  had  a  steady  purpose  at  all,  thit 
purpose  was  to  create  and  sustain  by  military  force  a  despod^ 
form  of  government,  and  that  in  face  of  the  vast  strength 
uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Anglican  Churcii  he  had 
termined,  like  his  ancestor  Henri  IV.  and  like  CromwelL 
rest  upon  the  sympathy  of  Dissent.  For  this  experimt 
Scotland  offered  him  a  freer  field  than  England.     But  preciKlr 
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le  same  phenomenon  greeted  him  in  the  northern  as  in  the 
)utbern  kingdom.  The  Bishops  and  the  episcopal  clergy 
eoerally,  who  in  ordinary  times  were  wont  to  magnify  the 
rerogntive,  now  magnified  the  law.  As  in  England  they  were 
ireful  to  insist  that  Charles's  attempt  to  suspend  the  pers*;- 
ating  Acta  was  bad  because  it  was  against  the  law,  so  in 
Gotland  they  opposed  Tweeddale's  measure  on  the  ground  that 
■  riolated  the  terms  of  the  Act  which  restored  Episcopacy.  The 
■al  ground  of  discontent  was,  of  course,  that  it  struck  a  heavy 
low  at  the  autonomy  of  the  Church.  In  the  opposition  Burnet 
rak  the  lead,  and  he  easily  prevailed  upon  his  clergy  in  their 
jTjod  at  Glasgow  to  draw  up  a  strong  rem<mstrance  against  the 
Qdalgence,  But,  as  he  was  speedily  to  find,  a  remonstrance 
rom  a  Scotch  Synod  was  a  different  matter  from  a  remon- 
tiance  from  the  Bishops  of  England.  The  warning  that  was 
ionveyed  in  the  latter  Charles  readily  took  to  heart:  but 
his  'new  unchristened  remonstrance,  that  looks  so  like  th<> 
pirit  of  rebellion,'  this  'mutinous  libell  against  his  Majesty's 
jovcrnment,'  was,  according  to  Moray,  *  the  greatest  ignominy 
:lut  our  episcopal  government  fell  under  since  the  Reformation,' 
ind  showed  that  it  must  be  *  much  better  managed.*  Charles 
ledared  that  he  would  take  measures  with  Burnet  which  might 
aake  a  noise,  and  he  significantly  added  that  he  cared  not 
•"bat  resistance  the  Church  party  made,  since  he  was  now  in 
poisession  of  a  militia,  a  standing  army,  a  magazine,  and  the 
Teasure  which  had  been  stored  in  the  castle. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Lauderdale  appeared 
n  October  1669  as  High  Commissioner.  He  had  come  down 
a  extend  and  to  complete  his  former  work,  to  give  reality 
«  the  hints  of  six  years  before.  He  brought  with  him 
-astractions  to  deal  with  five  questions;  union  with  England, 
-be  supremacy  over  the  Church,  the  settlement  of  the  Militia, 
be  forfeitures,  and  conciliation.  Which,  we  wonder,  was  'the 
freat  business  y*"'  Lonlship  is  so  particularly  charged  withal,' 
nentioned  by  Arlington  in  his  letter  of  October  12th,  with 
»bich  he  is  urg^d  to  go  steadily  on?  The  first  letter  from 
-auderdale  to  Charles  probably  supplies  the  answer.  In  little 
aore  than  thirty  miles,  he  wrote,  he  had  seen  six  regiments 
'f  foot  in  very  good  order  and  well  armed,  and  five  troops  of 
orse.  He  goes  on  to  describe  minutely  their  appearance  and 
Jyalty,  taking  special  pride  in  the  order  of  his  own  regiment, 
tul  finishing  thus:  'Those  six  regiments  you  may  depend  on 
t  be  ready  to  march  token  and  whither  i/ou  please.^  He  adds 
tat  he  intends  to  do  his  best  to  quicken  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 

Iual   efforts.      He  almost  literally,  in  fact,  repeats  the  Ian- 
^ I 
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guagc  he  had  formerly  used.  And  as  thon,  so  now,  lie  ^^ 
the  King's  *  creature,'  and  assures  him  that  his  commands  ai^ 
to  himself  above  all  earthlj  laws.  He  had  come  down  t« 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  The  militia,  as  it  stood  »l 
present,  had  been  raisetl  in  direct  contra%'ention  of  the  law. 
To  gain  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  these  levies,  and  tbviiw 
establish  them  upon  a  sure  basis,  was  his  first  business.  \^  itlun 
a  week  from  the  opening  of  a  carefully  packed  Parliament  (tt 
which  he  refused,  he  tells  Charles,  to  allow  'the  Presbyterian 
trick  of  bringing  in  ministers  to  pray  and  tell  God  AlmigM) 
news  from  the  debate')  he  had  passed  his  Militia  Bill.  Thit 
it  was  this  to  which  Arlington  was  alluding,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  of  Oct.  26th.  *  In  one  word,  and  without  fiatteijj 
your  Grace  hath  played  your  part  well ;  nothing  but  the  prorefb 
of  "La  mariee  est  trop  belle"  can  be  said  against  it/  Char!* 
himself  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  satisfaction  that  hy  M 
of  Parliament  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  least  was  la 
march  at  his  bidding  to  any  place  and  on  any  service  wxlluft 
his  dominions  that  he  might  choose. 

As  in  his  former  mission,  so  now,  Lauderdale's  next  business 
was  to  teach  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  the  airs  of  her  haoglin 
sister   in    England  did    not    become    her.     This    was  a  work 
thoroughly  congenial  to  him.     An  Act  for  the  more  clear 
ing  of  the  King's  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  r<- 
Parliament  on  October  28th,  and  on  November  2nd  Laudordalr 
sent  Moray  a  brilliant  account  of  the  debates.    *  The  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  acquiesced,  but  I  found  the  old  spirit  of  Presbt* 
tery  did   remain   with  some   of  the  Bishops,  so  unwilling  aPf 
Churchmen,  by  what  name  or  title  soever  they  are  dignified,  lo 
part  with  power.'     At   the  end  of  it,  he  warns  Moray  not  Jo 
let  the  ICnglish  clergy  know  until  the  Bill    is  safe.     By  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  it  was  declared  that  the  external  government 
of  the   Church   was    a    right   of  the   Crown ;    that    all    thiogi 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters,  and  persons,  wcrrw 
be  ordered  by  the  King's  directions  to  the  Privy  Council,  ino 
that  these  directions,  when  publishwl,  should  have  the  force  01 
laws.     It  is  no  wonder  that,  by  all  who  were  in  Charle*'i 
iidence,  the  Act  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  approval. 
King  *  bragged'  that  now  Scotland  had  the  best  laws  in 
world.     The  fulfilment  of  his  design  to  make  himself  m 
of  the  Scotch  Church  was  an  encouragement  to  him  to  conti 
the  struggle  at  home.     How  completely  the  contest  had 
the  same,  under  different  flags,  as  that  waged  by  the  Crown  wil^ 
Andrew  Melville,  may  be  judged   from   Moray's  cxclaxnai 
'  What  would  King  James  have  given  for  such  an  Act  T 
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Bj  the  Idth  of  November  Lauderdale's  real  mission  was 
accomplishai.  He  almost  shouts  with  exultation.  *  The  King,' 
he  exclaims,  ^is  now  master  here  in  all  causes  and  over  all 
persons.'  To  secure  that  object  is  all  he  went  to  do,  all  he 
cared  to  do.  Not  one  word  of  sympathy  for  Scotland,  of  a 
wish  for  good  government  because  it  is  good  government, 
escapes  him.  He  had  used  his  country,  and  had  ably  and 
raocessfully  used  her,  for  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  gratification 
of  his  own  ambition  and  personal  enmities.  He  bad  regarded 
her  merely  as  the  means  whereby  he  could  best  fix  himself  in 
his  master's  favour.  To  get  back  to  that  master  is  all  that  he 
desired  now.  '  Do  but  set  me  free,'  he  writes  to  Charles,  ^  and 
I  shall  make  all  the  haste  which  an  old  unwieldy  body  can 
soffisr.  Oh,  I  am  wearie  of  this  grinning  honour :  faine  would 
I  be  at  Whitehall  again  1 '  This  aptly  expresses  his  position. 
He  had  played  the  Vizier. long  enough.  He  looked  now  for 
witty  and  heartless  companionship ;  for  the  coarse  buffoonery, 
the  bestial  revels,  the  pleasures  of  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to 
speak,  but  which,  as  the  familiar  of  the  English  King,  he 
might  always  hope  to  enjoy. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  the  examination  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  these  MSS.  we  have  instituted  into  a  re- 
markable career.  During  the  ten  years  dealt  with  in  this  paper, 
we  have  watched  Lauderdale  playing  a  part,  in  which  his 
passions,  coarse  and  brutal  as  they  were,  have,  under  the  con- 
trolling influences  of  better  men  than  himself,  been  subordinated 
to  an  ambition  which,  in  some  respects,  has  not  injured  his 
conntry.  The  next  and  last  decade  of  his  life  receives,  from 
the  remainder  of  the  MSS.,  illustrations  as  vivid  and  complete. 
The  record  is  indeed  a  black  one.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a  cool 
and  masterful  politician.  Henceforward,  under  the  ascendency 
of  an  evil  woman,  he  abandons  himself  even  more  and  more  to 
the  worst  vices  of  irresponsible  despotism.  At  her  jealous 
instigation  he  discards  in  turn  Moray,  Tweeddale,  Kincardine, 
b11  the  men  who  had  guided  and  upheld  him ;  and,  to  satisfy 
ber  g^reed,  he  treats  with  reckless  barbarity  the  country  which, 
bat  lately,  had  hoped  to  enjoy  under  his  rule  some  measure  of 
right.  To  trace  the  degradation  of  what  might  have  been  a 
noble  career  is  always  a  wearisome  task.  But,  in  this  instance, 
the  examination  throws  so  clear  a  light  upon  much  that  has 
been  obscure,  that  it  will  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any  student 
of  Scottish  history  to  investigate  closely  the  remainder  of  these 
papers,  the  importance  of  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to 
tlescribe. 
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IRISH  problems  are,  like  the  Irish  people,  very  bad  toTflfl 
away  from  ;  and  Irish  administrators  have  had,  as  a  rale,fl 
measure  of  success  varying  directly  with  their  firmness  oifl 
patience  in  dealing  with  the  diffirulties  cast  in  their  wan 
Keen-eyed  and  quick-witted,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  alwia 
been  on  the  one  hand  able  to  detect  weakness  od  the  part  ■ 
their  rulers,  and  on  the  other  hand  ready  to  support  coumfl 
tempered  with  good-will.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  dj 
trace  the  effect  of  this  disposition  on  the  history  of  those  reoflrt 
years,<luring  which  an  attitude  of  good-will  to  Ireland  has  beffl 
habitunl  to  the  people  and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  ii 
would  be  a  task  requiring  an  examination  of  a  far  wider  serin 
of  facts  and  motives  than  any  we  have  before  us  at  present", 
though  an  allusion  to  this  disposition  is  not,  we  think,  ootol 
place  in  treating  the  subject  with  which  we  propose  to  deal. 

For  in  no  sphere  of  public  admiuistratirfn  are  weakness  iii'I 
impatience  more  immediately  effective  for  evil  in  Ireland  ib^ 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Poor-law.  The  institution  itself  of 
Irish  Poor-law  is  due  to  boldness.  The  Report  of  the  Cc 
missioners  (for  Ireland)  of  1833  was  followed  by  suggestioi 
many  varieties  of  remedial  measures,  held  by  different  pen 
more  or  less  capable  of  judging,  to  be  applicable  to  the  unhaj 
state  of  poverty  disclosed,  and  all  more  or  less  differing  fmro 
the  remedies  eventually  applied.  The  Government  of  the  dai^ 
were  urged  to  take  one  or  other  of  several  hazardous  coursei; 
system  of  out-door  relief,  unprotected  by  any  lest  of  destitati* 
by  which  the  able-bodied,  however  urgent  their  distress,  miuKl 
be  excluded ;  loans  for  the  improvement  of  private  propeity ; 
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■^d  an  assumption  of  the  theory   that  it  is  the  daty  of  the 
Slate  to  find  profitable  employment  for  the  people , — these  were 
amimg  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
L  selves,  and   supported  with  more  or  less  ability   from  outside, 
i     Happily,   in    dealing  with    these    recommendations,  and   with 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them,  brought  forward  by  men  of 
the  oreatest  position  and  influence,  the  Government  had  before 
them  the  success  of  the  then  new  English  Poor-law,  and  they 
were  able  to  avoid  those  terrible  evils  which  the  admission  of 
t  right  to  relief  without  any  adequate  test   of  destitution  ha'. 
under  the    old    Poor-law   brought   upon   so    many   districts    jf 
England.     *  When,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Poor-law  Un»^on 
Inquiry  Commissioners  of  1879,  'the  Bill  for  the  better  Kflief 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  was  introduced,  it  was  seen,  with  appre- 
hension no  doubt  by  many,  but  with  satisfaction  by  the  majority, 
that  Ministers   had  the   courage  to   ground  it  upon  the  simple 
principle  that  destitution  should  give  a  right  to  relief.'     And 
ifter  repeated  discussions  in   Parliament,   the  Act   was  passed 
which  admitted   that  right,   and   established  the  workhouse  as 
the  soundest,  the  fairest,  and  the  most  humane  test  of  destitution. 
That  Act   has  now  stfiod   the  trial   of  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
■nd  though  its  assailants  have  never  ceased  the  clamour  which 
for  a  time   impeded  its  introduction   and  later  imperilled    its 
wccesj,    each   decade  has    added  to    its  stability,    and  every 
ooslftught  made  on  it  has  but  served  to  show  its  strength.     It  is 
Bottoo  much  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this  law  has  been  weakened 
oolj  by  relaxations  of  it.     The  state  of  affairs  produced  by  the 
^minc  of  1847-1849  was  no  doubt  exceptional,   but  the  wisest 
critics  of  the  steps  which  were  taken   to  meet  it  are  doubtful 
whether  the  remedies  applied  did  not  to  some  extent  aggravate 
the  evil,     Not   only  did  the  enormous  interference  with    the 
labour-market,  produced  by  the  relief-works  then  undertaken  by 
Ihe  Government,  tend  to  the  demoralization  of  the  people,  but 
<ui  impulse  was  given  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Stale  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  seek   it,  which  has 
lever  since  been  without  its  influence. 

The    exceptional    pressure,  however,  passed    away,   and  the 
arerage  daily  number  of  persons  relieved  gradually  sank  from 

For  the  year  ended  April,  1849 
To  the  year  ended  February,  1860  . 

the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  relief  of  the  poor  being  not  more  than  \\d.  in  the  £ 
on   the    valuation    of  the   country.     There  was   no   particular 

reason 
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reason  why  this  reduction  should  not  have  continued,  am 
people  have  been  taught  more  and  more  to  rely  on  their 
resources  and  not  on  extraneous  aid.  But  for  the  last  qu&rtrr 
of  a  century  a  spirit  has  arisen  which,  partly  due  to  benevolence 
and  partly  to  a  toleration  of  exceptions,  has  fostered  out-reliei". 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  relieved  out  of  ll:'- 
house  has  grown  from  882  in  1856,  to  112,968  in  1882,  v. 
any  permanent  material  change  in  the  classes  applying 
relief. 

We  say  permanent,  because  in  1879  there  was  unauestionablt 
mother  period  of  exceptional  distress.  The  failure  of  tht 
potato  crop,  which  was  less  than  half  the  average,  holh  in 
fjuantity  and  quality  ;  lack  of  fuel,  owing  to  damp  ;  aod  I 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  combined  to  produce  severe  want  io 
Connaught  and  the  western  counties  generally.  Other  cariKs, 
to  which  we  need  not  here  refer,  aggravated  the  effect  of  tk 
distress,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  resources  of  the  Foot* 
law  required  supplementing.  A  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  was 
allocated  from  the  Church  Fund,  and  of  this,  four-fifths  wcrt 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
employment  of  labourers  by  land-owners,  Sanitary  and  BaroniJ 
Authorities,  Arterial  Drainage  Commissioners,  and  Boards  of 
Guardians.  Besides  this,  nearly  600,000/.  was  advanced  by 
Parliament,  without  interest,  to  the  guardians  of  certain  Uniow 
for  the  purchase  of  seed-potatoes  and  oats,  only  to  be  sfild  to 
occupiers  of  land  valued  at  less  than  15/.  per  annum;  sod 
45,000/.  was  spent  in  seven  of  the  western  counties  on  pJ«» 
and  harbours,  also  with  the  view  of  giving  employment.  N« 
was  this  all.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  wife  of  the  Viceroyi 
collected  and  expended  in  relief  and  supply  of  seed  a  sum  of 
over  130,000/.,  the  application  of  which  money  was  the  subjfCt 
of  the  greatest  consideration  and  care ;  a  Mansion  Hoo«f 
Committee  spent  about  174,000/.  on  the  same  object;  ami  • 
Canadian  Committee  distributed  in  grants  for  piers,  boats,  tad 
fishing  gear,  a  sum  of  over  20,000/.  voted  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion.  Lastly,  the  Guardians  were  for  a  limited  tlsot 
authorized  to  administer  out-relief  to  poor  persons  in  food  lujd 
fuel,  even  though  there  might  be  accommotlation  in  the  work* 
house,  and  though  the  applicants  might  be  in  occupation  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  varied.  The  expendiiuif 
by  landowners  both  benefited  the  properties  of  the  borrowers 
and  afforded  employment  without  much  demoralization.  Tbe 
sanitary  works  did  similar  good  in  towns.  Baronial  work* 
improved  certain  districts,  but  being  carried  out  by  contrarlori 
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and  their  families,  and  not  hy  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the 
locality,  frequently  failed  to  give  the  desired  employment.  The 
Seed  Supply  Act  was  not  wholly  beneficial  in  its  results.  It 
led  to  the  distribution  of  a  useful  amount  of  valuable  seed,  and 
thereby  to  some  extent  contributed  to  the  unusually  good  potato 
erops  which  followed  ;  but  it  was  in  many  places  extravagantly 
administered.  The  hope  was  improperly  encouraged  that 
payment  for  the  seed  would  not  be  pressed  by  the  Government, 
and  this  hope  led  in  many  places  to  most  reckless  distribution. 
People  who  had  no  possible  need  for  potato  seed  receii'cd  it, 
and  those  who  wanted  it  received  more  than  tlicy  required. 
The  ease  with  which  it  was  obtainable  formed  the  subject 
of  a  jest,  and  every  idler  who  applied  to  certain  Boards  of 
Guardians  was  favourably  considered.  The  law  as  to  out-relief 
was  scarcely  more  free  from  abuse.  In  one  Union  the  number 
on  out-relief  rose  in  two  short  months  from  421  to  9794.  Debts 
were  incurred,  which  it  was  hoped  the  Government  would 
remit ;  and  the  poorer  classes  were  once  more  taught  to  believe 
that,  come  wh«at  might,  the  State  would  find  them  either  em- 
ployment, or  the  means  of  living  in  their  own  homes. 

Again     the    pressure    passed    away.     The    year    18S1    was 
marked   by  a  fairly   good  harvest  and  an  extraordinarily  good 
potato   crop,    the    latter   due   partly  to  a  continuance    of   fine 
weather,  and  partly  to  the  produce  of  the  new  seed  very  generally 
sown   throughout  the  poorer  districts.     The  state  of  affairs  in 
the    winter    of    1881-18^2   was   not   such  as   to   encourage   an 
appeal  ad  misericordiam  from  the  people  of  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland,  and  no  such  appeal  was  made.     But  in  1882  there 
was  another  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  owing  chiefly  to 
bad  weather,  but  perhaps  also  to  some  extent  to  an  improvident 
system  of  sowing.     Fuel  was  also  scarce,  and  the  cereal  harvest 
much  below  the  average ;  while,  in  aggravation  of  the  mischief, 
a  violent  storm  destroyed  the  hay  crops  and  peat-stacks  over  a 
large  area  of  country.     Consequently   the   approach  of  winter 
was   signalized    by   a  renewal   of  the  clamour   for  exceptional 
supplementing  of  the  Poor-law.    Many  appeals  were  made  to  the 
sympathy,  and  not  a  few  to  the  fears,  of  the  Government.     The 
people  were  said  to  he  starving.     The  most  piteous  representa- 
tions were  made  of  families  living  on  seaweed.     To  the  tearful 
tyes  of  the  philanthropic,  pictures  were  drawn  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  eagerly   searching   the   rocks   at    low    tide,    and 
greedily  devouring   a   scanty  and    nauseous   food.     Boards  of 
Guardians  petitioned   for   power    to    grant    unconditional   out- 
relief.     Certain  Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  showing  a  vague 
and  not  too  accurate  appreciation  both  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
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and  of  their  bearings,  urged  an  assimilation  of  the  law  » 
Ireland  and  England,  and  thought  thereby  to  obtain  for  Irish 
Guardians  extended  powers  of  dispensing  with  the  workbouio 
test.  Others  loudly  claimed  a  large  scheme  of  relief  works,  and 
it  was  said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  what  wm 
called  remunerative  employment  for  the  people.  The  horrnn 
of  the  emigration  ship  and  of  the  workhouse  were  graphicaiW 
portrayed.  '  Who  is  to  blame,*  *  it  was  asked,  *  if  the  people  arr 
unable  to  procure  for  themselves  the  necessaries  of  lilc?  Whi> 
but  a  system  which  has  crushed  out  the  national  industries  ui 
the  country,  and  with  it  the  national  spirit  of  energy  and 
enterprise ;  that  has  made  grazing  plots  of  once  prosperoai 
iuid  happy  homesteads  ;  that  has  depopulated  the  coantn» 
and  rendered  its  condition  one  of  chronic  famine?*  With  a 
somewhat  remarkable  view  of  the  case,  Dr.  Lyons,  the  jtmiur 
Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  wrote  that — 

*for  the  GrOTomment  to  think  of  dealing  with  tlto  vmsi  problrm 
before  them  for  the  next  six  months  by  rulianco  on  the  otdiiuux 
opei'ationa  of  the  Poor-law,  whctlior  by  indoor  or  outdoor  relief^  ciafioi 
but  load  to  demoraliztttiou  and  difiuster.  In  this  crisis  I  Tentore  to 
call  tlie  attention  of  the  Governniont  and  the  leading  mes  of  tho 
couutry  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  immediate,  exceptional,  sixi 
energetic  action,  by  the  institution  forthwith  of  some  form  of  ie| 
dactive  work  capable  of  being  at  once  put  in  operation.' 

For  scheme"*, — reclamation,  arterial  drainage,  the  develop 
of  railways,  the  plantation  of  trees,  the  construction  of  pi**" 
and  harbours,  and  the  subsidizing  of  fishing  operations,  were 
put  forward.  By  these,  it  was  contended,  the  Govcrnmfot 
would  bo  able  very  easily,  safely,  and  economically,  to  grapp 
with  the  daily  increasing  difficulty  of  distress.  And  if  socb 
schemes,  it  was  urged,  were  *  undertaken  by  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent, experienced,  and  capable  officials  of  sound  statesnwn- 
like  and  sensible  minds,  whose  action  would  not  be  cmmpod  !•/ 
parsimony  or  hampered  by  red  tape,  a  vast  deal  of  real  »wl 
abiding  good  would  be  the  happy  result;  little  relicvabi« 
suffering  would  be  endured  ;  the  promise  and  potency  of  jncrcsaw 
prosperity  would  be  given  to  a  sadly  distressed  country.*  ^^ 
in  Parliament,  during  the  Autumn  Session  of  that  /^H 
questions  were  put  upon  the  subject,  though  by  the  rulei" 
the  Session  it  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  debate.  <Jo 
November  20th,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Colonel  Coldjuft 
interrogated  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  od  ^ 
matter,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  exceptional  measura 
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m  contempltttion  for  meeting  the  distress.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
ftdmitted  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  refused  to  allow- 
that  the  distress  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  aid  which  could  be  afforded  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
irould  be  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  destitute 
poor  for  the  winter.  Before  referring  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  Government  upon  these  representations  and  complaints,  it 
will  be  perhaps  interesting  if  we  glance  briefly  at  the  condition, 
»s  regards  population  and  employment,  of  the  districts  in  which 
the  distress  was  alleged  to  exist. 

The  western    portions    of   the   counties    of   Donegal,  Sligo, 

Mayo,  and  to  some  extent  of  Galway,  consist  of  lands  of  little 

value  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  of  less  value  for  any  other. 

The   traveller,  who   will  ride   in   a   circle   from    Stranorlar   to 

Glenties,    Carrick,  and    Donegal,   in    the    first-named    county, 

and    in    another    from    BaMnghadereen    to    Bnllina,  J-Sclmullet, 

Westport,    and    Ballinrobe,    in    Mayo,  and    then   through    the 

UaioDs  of  Sligo  and  Clifden  in  Galway,  will  pass  through  as 

weird  and  desolate  a  region  as  can  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 

The  land,  where  cultivable  at  all,  is  barely  cultivable.     Of  the 

1,360,731  acres  in  Mayo,  179,343  only  arc  under  tillage  and 

545,040  under  pasture  ;  while  5()0,711  are  in  waste  and  50,935 

ooder  water.     Donegal,  which    contains    1,197,154    acres,  has 

iligbtly  over  600,000  in  tillage  and  pasture,  and  nearly  5i^0,000 

in  water  and   waste  ;  and   in   both   these  counties  the  western 

portions  are  by  far  the  poorest.     In    them   a  population,  too 

numerous  for   a    far  richer  country  and  a  far  more  energetic 

people,  are    crowded    on    farms    which    are   wholly   unable    to 

«uppiirt  them.     The  most  skilled  tillage  of  the  land  would  not 

provide  a  life  of  comfort  for  the  tillers;  the  most  unremitting 

libour  would  not  result  in  adequate  food.     But  the  tillage  is 

•killed,  and    the   labour  is   not    unremitting.       In    a  vast 

bcr  of  farms  the  rudest  summer  cultivation  is  all  that  is 

pted.     In  the  spring  or  autumn,  the  male  members  of  the 

es  occupying  the  badly-built  cabins  which  lie  along  the 

ide,  hurry  off  to  England  to  earn  high  wages  as  haymakers 

arvestmen.     From  the  county  of  Mayo  alone,  it  is  reported 

the  Registrar-General,  7918  labourers  migrated  in   1882   to 

temporary  employment   in    England    or    Scotland  ;    from 

gal,  1594.     When  their  husbands  or  brothers  are  absent, 

women  and  children  scratch  at  the  land  us  best  they  can  ; 

when  the  men  return,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  enough  ready  money 

^  tempt  them  to  iadoleace,  if  nut  to  the  mischief  which  is  its 

proverbial   companion.     The  result  is  that  the  low  maximum 

'^hich  the  land  could  produce  is  frequently  unattaincd,  while 

this 
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this  maximum  Is  itself  lessened  by  the  thriftless  habit  of 
burning  the  land,  which  in  too  many  districts  the  severe 
enactments  of  the  Legislature  Lave  not  sufficed  to  put  down. 

A  very  few  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  poverty  of  the 
localities  concerned.  In  the  County  of  Mayo,  the  valuation  of 
the  Union  of  Newport,  which  has  170,413  acres,  is  13,141/.; 
that  of  Bclmullet,  with  177,933  acres,  is  10,907/.  In  Galinr, 
the  valuation  of  Clifden,  with  192,905  acres,  is  17,907/.;  of 
Oughterard,  with  172,289,  is  15,009/.  In  Donegal,  the  valua- 
tion of  Dunfanaghy,  with  125,67i5,  is  11,573/. ;  and  of  Glenties, 
with  257,479,  is  20,425/.  The  year's  expenditure  of  Poor-ntM 
is  in  Glenties,  3a'.  4^f/.  in  the  pound ;  in  Clifden,  bs.  \^d.  in  tbr 
pound ;  and  in  Belmullet^  Is,  3Jf/.  in  the  pound.  There  is 
little  to  help  out  the  agriculture.  There  are  Bsh  ofi*  ibf 
coast,  but  no  system  of  catching  them  is  carefully  worked 
out.  Spasmodically,  and  not  without  some  skill,  the  fisher* 
men  wiU  go  out  for  a  short  spell  of  Ashing;  but  there  is  littb 
perseverance  and  little  thrift,  the  people  preferring  rell&ocv 
on  the  assistance  of  the  State,  and  reiterated  complaints  irf 
the  supineness  of  the  Government,  to  such  determined  uul 
persistent  efforts  as  might  result  in  success.  Nor  are  their 
difHculties  lessened  by  the  inaccessibility  of  markets. 

It  was  with  such  a  locality  and  such  circumstances  that  th» 
Government  were  asked,  towards  the  end  of  1882,  to  deal  once 
more  in  an  exceptional  manner,  and  to  apply  one  or  other  d 
the  abnormal  remedies  referred  to  above.  Their  decision  ml 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lea,  one  of  the  Members  for 
Donegal,  written  by  desire  oi  the  Viceroy  on  the  9th  of  December 
and  explaining  the  views  of  the  Executive  with  respect  t.'  ' 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  di\>- 
poor,  not  only  in  the  Glenties  Union,  but  also  in  other  part*  wl 
the  West  where  exceptional  distress  may  prevail.  •  V'arioof 
measures,*  it  was  said,  'have  been  submitted  as  to  the  means  V 
which  the  distress  should  be  met,  the  most  prominent  of  the»f 
being  the  establishment  of  works  to  give  employment  to  pom 
persons.'  *  The  Government  arc  not,'  it  was  stated,  *  prepared 
to  adopt  any  of  them  ;  but  have  determined  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  administration  of  relief  thnmgh  the  ordinary  channel  pn>* 
vided  by  law,  viz.  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  they  sn 
satisfied  that  no  machinery  so  efficient  as  that  of  the  Guarditos 
can  be  devised  for  the  distribution  of  relief.' 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  circulars  were  issued  throi 
the  proper  departments,  pointing   out   to  the  Guardians   th( 
duty;  requiring  first  a  careful  limitation  of  each  relief  dist 
so   as  to  ensnrc  the  accessibility  of  the  relieving  officer, 
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tcondlj  a  careful  and  provident  supervision  of  workhouse  ac- 
tmmodation,  so  as  to  prepare  for  pressure  in  the  workhouse 
surds;  and  finally,  pointing  out  that  Mt  cannot  be  contended 
iftt  persons  who  are  unable  to  procure  for  themselves  the 
scessaries  of  life  should  be  allowed  to  determine  the  manner 
I.  which  public  relief  is  to  be  afforded,  nor  can  any  just  ground 

oom plaint  exist  if  to  every  destitute  person  the  means  shall 
r  readily  accessihle  of  obtaining  effectual  relief.*  One  im- 
srt&nt  modification  of  the  law,  and  one  alone,  was  announced. 
'^here  the  Poor-rates,  which  the  Guardians  might  be  able  td 
ake  and  levy  during  the  year  then  current,  should  be  proved 
*  be  insuiKicient  to  meet  the  exceptional  expenditure  thrown 
pon  them,  the  Government  stated  that  they  would  be  jirejjaretl 
>  empower  Boards  of  Guardians  to  borrow  at  once  such  sums 
I  might  be  requisite  to  meet  the  temporary  pressure,  and  to 
pply  afterwards  for  the  necessary  legislative  sanction  to  such 
roceeding.  This  was  communicated  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
1  the  12th  of  December. 

The  decision  was  promptly  and  fiercely  assailed.  The  state- 
lent  was  said  to  be  insulting,  the  circular  shortsighted  and 
liataken.  By  persons  with  no  responsibility  more  violent 
ijectives  were  used.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  *Freeman^s 
Qumal,*  and  published  two  days  before  Christmas,  it  was 
oiDted  out  that  the  destitute  people  of  the  West,  who  would 
3oa  be  seen  dying  down  in  the  ditches  and  howling  for  bread, 
'ould  neither  emigrate  nor  accept  the  relief  of  the  workhouse. 
Are  they  to  be  condemned  because,  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
\tj  entertain    these   feelings  ?      The   question    must    be   im- 

lediately   and  practically  answered,  and    if   not  .'     The 

ffTors  of  the  threat  were  left  to  the  imagination. 

Boards  of  Guardians  passed  resolutions  of  'stern  repudiation' 
I  the  circular  and  its  arguments.  Its  authors  were  held  up  to 
Hecration,  and  were  charged  with  responslhility  for  the  starva- 

00  which  would  inevitably  ensue.  Finally  it  was  urged,  with 
tt  advice  which  a  writer  in  the  '  Times '  justly  characterized  as 
ihuman,  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  in- 
xuctions  of  the  circular  would  be  by  filling  the  workhouses,  so 

1  to  force  the  authorities  to  give  outdoor  relief. 

The  Irish  Government  did  not  run  away  from  the  problem, 
lie  most  careful  steps  were  taken  to  provide  the  two  requisites 
inted  out  in  the  circular  ; — the  accessibility  of  the  relieving 
icer,  and  an  adequacy  of  workhouse  accommodation ;  and  with 
9  former  object  a  gun-boat  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
ipector  of  the  district  in  which  there  was  most  reason  to  fear 
itresfl)  and  in  which  are  included  several  islands  not  easily 

and 
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and  not  always  accessible  from  the  mninlanfl.  The  Gaardiani 
were  fortided  by  the  most  careful  advice.  And  then  the  coune 
of  events  was  awaited,  until  the  time  should  come  when  tbe 
arrival  of  spring  would  enable  the  Government  to  attack  the 
difficulty  from  another  point. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  montUlj' 
returns  tjf  the  pauperism  of  the  country  would  have  shown  con- 
siderable and  steady  increase,  and  that  long  ere  the  end  of  the 
spring  the  whole  available  workhouse  accommodation  woold 
have  been  utilized.  The  inadequacy  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
meat  was  proclaimed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  five 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  who  submitted 
their  views  to  the  Lonl  Lieutenant  on  the  9th  of  January,  1883i 
Relief  in  the  workhouse  was  by  them  declared  to  be  so  revoltiDj 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be  rejected  even  tf 
the  risk  of  starvation  ;  its  enforcement  by  the  refusal  of  any  otEff 
form  of  acceptable  relief  was  said  to  be  attended  with  the  i 
consequences;  and  inasmuch  as  'great  and  widespread  ■ 
is  fast  approaching,'  the  Government  were  advised  to  institute 
without  delay  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  loans  to  tenanU  lor 
the  improvement  of  their  holdings.  Nor  were  they  few  who 
joined  in  the  confident  prediction,  that  thousands  would  sooner 
starve  in  a  ditch  than  enter  the  workhouse.  In  a  word,  the 
gravest  fears  were  very  generally  expressed. 

The  manner  in  which  these  predictions  were  verified  was  tt- 
markable.  The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  ror 
slightly  week  by  week  from  October  to  February.  Hut  thr 
maximum  limit  attained  was  not  15  per  cent,  higher  than  tbe 
minimum  reached  in  the  summer  of  1882.     Thus  : — 


Indnar.        Ooldoor.  T 

47,956     60,255     108/211 
56.572    65,998     122,570 


Week  ended  July  20,  1882     .. 
Week  ended  February  24,  1883 


Inasmuch  as  there  was  at  the  last-named  date  room  for  90/ 
in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland,  the  pressure  upon  the  resource 
of  the  Poor-law  could  scarcely  be  called  abnormal,  and  c^i 
was  not  extreme.     From  the  week  named,  the  time  when 
fears  expressed  so  loudly  had  been  justified,  the  period  of  «.' 
would  have  begun  to  be  acute,  the  numbers  relievetl  sank  s:-- 
wad  even  rapidly.     There  was  no  increase  in  the  death  rate; 
the  people  of  the  districts  concerned  set  themselves  to  worl 
and  after  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  April,  to  wLij 
we  propose  presently  to  refer  a  little  further,  nothing  more 
heard  of  the  exceptional  distress  and  the  necessity  for  exceptioi 
measures. 
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We  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this  part  of  the  question, 
because  we  think  that  the  history  o{  the  winter  of  18b2— 3  in 
Ireland  affords  an  important  lesson.  We  often  hear  it  said  in 
flnglandy  as  well  as  Ireland,  that  the  poor  will  die  before  going 
into  the  workhouse ;  that  relief  in  the  workhouse  leads  to  the 
breaking  up  of  homes,  and  utterly  destroys  the  self-reliance  and 
future  independence  of  those  who  accept  it ;  that  what  is  called 
a  judicious  system  of  out-relief  is  not  only  cheaper  to  the  rate- 
payers, but  better  for  the  poor  than  adherence  to  the  test  of 
^^Ihe  workhouse  ;  that  in  times  at  least  of  pressure  a  relaxation 
^^■tf  the  ordinary  law  is  expedient  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
^^Bhat  only  the  most  hard-hearted  doctrinaires  would  refuse  to  aid 
^^Bb  their  own  homes  the  infirm,  the  aged,  or  those  who,  being 
^^Brilling  to  work,  are  unable  to  find  employment 
^^P  These  arguments  have  been  refuted  again  and  again,  but 
W  rarely  has  their  fallacy  been  so  irresistibly  proved  by  the  stern 
logic  of  facts  as  in  the  case  before  us.  The  Irish  of  the  West 
<iid  not  starve ;  those  who  were  destitute,  and  those  only^ 
Accepted  relief  in  the  workhouse;  there  was  no  great  increase 
^n  the  rates,  but  there  was  increase  in  self-reliance,  exertion, 
«*-nd  independence.  In  a  word,  the  comparison  of  1847  or  1879 
M^'ith  1882  in  Ireland  adds  very  considerably  to  the  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  sufferings  undergone,  wherever  and 
Whenever  a  lavish  system  of  out-relief  is  established,  are 
'Enormously  in  excess  of  those  made  necessary  where  the  only 
public  relief  bestowed  is  to  be  found  in  the  wards  of  a  properly 
>xianaged  and  liberally  administered  workhouse. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  glance  at  another  theory 
Opon  which  out-relief  is  supported.  It  is  held  by  certain  public 
1»en,  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  proletariate  quiet  by  doles  of 
}>ublic  money,  than  to  teach  them  independence  and  endanger 
^c  exercise  of  their  power.  Such  a  view  we  believe  to  be 
bounded  upon  an  entirely  mistaken  estimate,  both  of  the  rela- 
^ons  between  the  State  and  the  people  of  this  realm,  and  of  the 
^itiaracter  of  the  latter.  A  policy  of  suppression  by  alms  could 
*«tad  to  no  satisfactory  result,  and  might  be  provocative  of  great 
*kuschief.  A  system  of  continual  State  aid  has  done  much  to 
(Perpetuate  the  spirit  of  helplessness  from  which  Irishmen  in 
^Ijcir  own  country  so  severely  sufTer, 

We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
t^verty  of  certain  districts  of  Ireland  affords  no  problem  for  the 
•Salesmanship  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
•tweea  the  position  that  the  Poor-law  will  suffice  to  avert 
mine,  and  the  position  that  the  aversion  of  famine  is  all  that 
K  •  required.  It  is  very  hazardous  at  every  cry  of  distress  to 
I     Vol.  157. — No.  314.  2  a  organize 
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organize  deliberately  a  departure  from  the  prorisions  of  a 
which  was  most  carefully  established  ;  but  it  does  not  folL 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be  with  safety  left  sok 
to  the  action  of  the  Guardians.  The  representations  made 
the  poverty  in  the  West  during  the  winter  of  1882  may  bi 
been  too  highly  coloured,  but  that  there  is  porerty,  and  tl 
there  are  conditions  leading  to  it  for  which  a  remedy  should 
sought,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  This  is  not  a  pv 
question.  The  loaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  as  well 
Treasury  Bench  and  the  Home  Rulers,  have  announced  a 
to  find  a  true  and  safe  remedy  for  the  ills  admitted  to 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  some  permanent  impro^ 
ment  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  is  not  confined  to 
w^ho  so  loudly  proclaim  themselves  her  only  friends. 

We  are  compelled  to  quote  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  o' 
of  what  these  evils  are.  In  Mayo,  where  no  less  than 
cent,  of  the  population  are  rural,  the  mean  value  of 
holdings  of  the  county  in  18S1  was  8/.,  the  mean  size 
holding  thirty  acres ;  there  were  58  per  cent,  of  the  agri 
holdings  under  fifteen  acres,  and  of  these  the  average 
value  was  less  than  4/.,  under  which  value  there  were 
holdings  in  the  county.  In  Galway,  89  per  cent,  of  the  po 
tion  in  the  same  year  were  rural,  59  per  cent,  of 
agricultural  holdings  were  not  exceeding  fifteen  acres, 
average  value  of  these  was  considerably  less  than  5/, 
there  were  over  20,000  holdings  under  4/.  in  value.  In  Sl^ 
with  a  similar  proportion  of  rural  to  civic  population,  54  | 
cent,  of  the  agricultural  holdings  were  under  fifteen  acret^n 
of  these  the  average  valuation  was  much  under  7/.  The  alH 
valuation  of  the  county  per  acre  was  ^s.  in  Sligo,  6j.  in  GtHl 
and  5«.  in  Mayo.  More  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  populati 
could  not  read  in  Sligo,  more  than  44  per  cent,  in  Mayo,  a 
more  than  45  per  cent,  in  Galway.  In  Donegal  the  condilj 
of  affairs  was  very  similar,  and  there  were  21,330  holdii 
below  4/.  valuation.  In  this  last-named  county  there  i 
practically  no  railways,  except  the  line  running  along  a  poiti 
of  the  eastern  county  border  from  Strabane  towards 
dcrry,  with  the  branches  to  Stranorlar  and  Buncrana, 
line  running  along  the  southern  boundary  from  Irvines 
Bundoran.  In  Mayo,  the  large  rectangle  west  of  the  li 
Manulla  to  Ballina,  and  south  of  that  from  ManuIIa  to 
port,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  great  baronies  of  Tirawley,  Efi 
and  Burrishoole,  is  without  any  railway  accommodation  wli 
ever.  Galway  is  slightly  better  off  as  far  as  Atbenrr,  ' 
beyond  that  there  is  nothing  save  the  short  branches  to  To 
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[  Galway.  The  roads  are  good,  but  the  means  of  water- 
Stit  are  not  of  much  value  for  commercial  purposes. 
Iccasionalljr  there  are  patches  of  good  pasture  for  cattle,  but 
lie  majority  of  districts  bog  succeeds  mountain,  and  mountain 
V  Here,  in  miserable  cabins,  with  scanty  light  and  air,  and 
:b  none  of  the  external  or  internal  comforts  of  a  labourer's 
tage  in  the  better  parts  of  England,  live  with  their  families 
holders  of  wretched  plots  of  ground,  on  which  they  allow  to 
ivr,  rather  than  cultivate,  an  insufficient  crop.  The  character 
these  men,  as  a  class,  presents  to  the  close  observer  a  series 
ihadows,  and  not  a  few  contradictions.  Cunning,  rather  than 
rcr;  generous,  yet  grasping;  with  much  of  the  spirit  of 
valry,  yet  capable  of  the  meanest  and  most  savage  actions; 
:h  much  of  true  courtesy,  yet  prone  to  deceit ;  with  a  great 
tdency  to  idleness,  and  yet  capable  of  hard  if  not  prolonged 
rk ;  chaste,  rather  than  moral  ;  superstitious,  rather  than 
igioos ;  fond  of  mystery,  yet  unable  to  keep  a  secret ;  they 
i  not  easily  understood  even  by  those  who  have  great  oppor- 
lities  of  watching  them.  They  hare  the  Celtic  fondness  for 
ne,  but  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  advantages  ofTerefl  them 
other  countries.  They  have  an  extraordinary  love  of  property 
Und,  and  cherish  a  desire  for  subdivision  of  their  holdings, 
ainst  which  many  estate  rules  vainly  contend.  They  are  not 
thout  thrift,  and  yet  are  very  apt  to  prefer  the  immediate  six- 
Dce  to  the  prospective  half-crown.  They  arc  not  wholly 
thout  foresight,  and  yet  take  a  terribly  limited  view  of  the 
tore.  Quiet,  if  left  alone,  they  are  capable  of  being  roused  to 
tcnthuAiasm  which  may  do  much  good  or  harm,  even  though 
■  not  lasting. 

ihese  men  cannot  support  themselves  and  their  families  on 
eir  holdings,  even  when  their  earnings  are  supplemented  by 
Wiest  wages  acquired  in  England  and  by  frequent  gifts  from 
pnds  in  America.  *They  cannot  pay  the  rint,'  it  was  once 
niatly  observed,  '  and  if  they  got  the  land  for  nothing,  they 
idd  not  pay  the  rint.*  The  Member  for  Mayo,  Mr.  O'Connor 
iwer,  in  a  temperate  and  able  speech  on  the  question  in  April 
'83,  said  that  the  main  causes  of  the  chronic  distress  were,  first, 
ercrowding  on  small  farms  where  the  land  was  poor  ;  secondly, 
iskjlful  husbandry  ;  and  thirdly,  too  much  dependence  on  the 
»tato  as  a  staple  of  life.  If  this  view  is  correct,  and  we  believe 
U)  be  supported  by  all  the  wisest  critics  of  the  condition  of 
B  district,  the  one  remedy  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  before 
J  oUiers  can  take  effect,  is  a  relief  of  the  congestion  of  certain 
alities.  Some  of  the  su{)erabundant  cultivators  of  the  soil 
"istricts,  where  there  is  not  enough  soil  for 
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them  all  to  culti*'ate,  to  places  where  there  is  enough.  1 
there  is  some  such  relief  of  congestion,  it  is  quite  clc^r  that 
periods  of  more  or  less  approach  to  famine  mast  recur,  and  that 
the  demand  for  exceptional  measures  will  be  made  with  growing 
frequency, 

The  necessity  for  this  remedy  had  become  recognized  befbff 
the  appearance  of  that  cry  of  distress  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred in  the  ojKMiin^  portion  of  this  article,  and  already  ttepi 
had  been  taken  for  remedying  it.  The  Government  had,  br 
the  20th  Section  of  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Act,  obtdoed 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  expenditure  of  100,000/.  fef 
the  purposes  of  aiding  emigration  for  certain  unions  schedalcd, 
or  to  be  scheduled,  the  guardians  of  which  were  unable,  witboot 
unduly  burlhening  the  ratepayers,  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose.  And  a  committee  of  philanthropic  Knglishmen, 
headed  by  Mr.  Tukc,  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  lead  such  a 
movement,  had  collected  funds  for  the  same  object.  The  gnmu 
under  the  Acts  were  confined  to  five  pounds  to  each  person,  aflJ 
it  was  made  a  condition  precedent  that  the  Lord  Lieutensnt 
should  be  satisfied  that  proper  arrangements  had  been  mzdt  to 
secure  the  satisfactory  emigration  of  the  |)ersons  sent  out.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  condition,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  candidates  for  emigration,  to  select  those  quAliiie<J. 
and  to  direct  and  watch  over  the  series  of  steps  taken  between 
the  application  of  the  intending  emigrant  and  the  deposit  of 
himself  and  his  family  at  the  place  chosen  by  him  as  hi* 
destination. 

No  report  from  this  committee  has  yet,  so  far  as  wc  «rv 
aware,  been  published  ;  but  we  have  had,  from  notices  in  tie 
Press,  occasional  publications  in  the  '  Gazette/  and  referfiiori 
in  Parliamentary  debate,  an  insight  into  their  procee<litig<i 
which  is  not  without  its  interest.  Forty-four  unions  were 
scheduled  under  the  Act — some  wholly,  some  in  part;  and  the 
grant  was  made  applicable  to  a  district  with  ^32,184  ioh^bt" 
tants  on  a  valuation  of  1,163,186/. — figures  which  cootribotf 
not  a  little  to  our  appreciation  of  the  poverty  of  the  coantij 
affected.  In  the  poorest  unions  of  all — unions  in  Mayo  aad 
Galway — where  the  rates  were  already  so  heavily  burthcnwl 
that  no  assistance  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  ^ 
Guardians,  but  where,  nevertheless,  emigration  was  sorrh 
requisite,  Mr.  Tuke's  committee  were  set  to  work.  TV;- 
having  no  limit  imposed  upon  them  as  to  the  amount  to  ^ 
given  to  each  individual,  were  able,  without  askioj:  ^ 
Guardians  for  anything,  to  ensure  that  every  emigrant  sbouU  hi 
tent  out  with  an  equipment  and  a  sum  in  band  sufficient  u) 
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able  him  to  start  upon  his  new  life  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
success.  The  Government  rules,  which  were  published  at 
p  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  were  framed  with  the  same 
bject. 

Among  the  arguments  most  strongly  used  In  attacks  on 
kate-aided  emigration  has  Ijeen  this,  that  the  object  being 
o  get   rid  of  a  difHculty,  and  only  to  get  rid  of  a  dithculty, 

10  care  whatever  has  been  bestowed  on  the  emigrants  after 
heir  embarcation.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  emigrant-ship 
3  a  scene  of  horrors  comparable  to  those  of  the  Blackhole 
kt   Calcutta ;    that    unfortunate     beings    are    huddled    together 

11  insufBcient  space,  and  with  insufficient  food  ;  and  that, 
iter  a  voyage  in  which  the  most  abominable  discomforts 
lave  to  be  compulsorily  endured,  wretched  creatures,  half- 
ttarvcd  and  wholly  sick,  are  landed  in  a  strange  country,  with 
Bo  one  to  tell  them  where  to  go,  what  to  do,  or  how  to  set 
iboat  seeking  a  livelihood.  Furthermore,  it  was  proclaimed, 
mothers  are  torn  from  their  daughters,  fathers  from  their  sons, 

I  bands  from   their  wives,   and   brothers   from    their   sisters. 
iily  ties  of  the  closest  were  ruthlessly  severed — 
i  *  And  thoro  were  euddcu  partings  such  as  press 

I  The  life  from  out  young  heikrts,  and  chokiug  sighs 

r  "Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated,* 

ween  those  that  were  to  go  and  those  that  were  to  stay.  The 
most  heartrending  farewells  were  said  to  take  place  at  every 
embarcation,  and  the  accounts  of  the  miseries  endured  are 
saiBcient  to  deter  all  who  have  any  will  of  their  own  from  the 
Government  emigration  scheme  and  its  ships. 

Let  us  see  how  far  these  objections  applied  to  the  system 
which  was  carried  out  last  year,  and  which  is,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
being  carried  out  now.  In  the  first  place,  the  rules  sanctioned 
provided  that  emigration  should  be  by  families;  in  exceptional 
cases  sing'lc  individuals  being  accepted,  but  only  in  exceptional 
Cases.  Then  the  families  were  not  selected  unless  they  were 
itrong  enough — that  is  to  say,  unless  the  earners  were  sujiicient 
to  support  the  non-earners.  Elaborate  conditions  as  to  outfit 
frere  made,  and  no  emigrant  was  accepted  for  State  aid  who 
ras  not  provided  with  a  thorough  equipment,  necessary  not 
►nly  for  the  voyage,  but  for  the  journey  on  the  other  side.  The 
Dost  vigilant  supervision  was  exercised  over  the  means  of 
pland  and  transoceanic  transit.  Carefully  selected  and  carc- 
nJIy  prepared  vessels  were  alone  employed  for  the  passage  ; 
igents  were  appointed  to  see  that  no  hardships  were  endured 
lexuiiug  or  after  embarcation.  The  discomforts  of  the  sea- 
voyage 
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voyage  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  attainable  degree,  and  in 
addition  a  sum  of  money  was  given  to  each  emigrant  on 
landing.  Over  and  above  this,  means  were  taken  to  ensurf 
a  fair  start  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  No  cmigrxntt 
were  sent  to  Canada  without  the  approval  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Dominion.  Every  effort  was  made  lo  cood- 
tcract  or  annul  the  temptations  to  gravitate  to  the  toimi, 
naturally  or  designedly  thrown  into  the  way  of  strangers  landing 
in  a  new  country.  The  fares  of  the  emigrants  were  in  all  caifii 
paid  to  the  selected  places  of  their  destination,  and  th«» 
places  were  invariably  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  immeditte 
employment  of  the  wage-earners  of  each  family,  the  trndc  at 
occupation  of  each  emigrant  having  been  made  known  befinre- 
hand.  As  regards  Canada,  the  most  elaborate  preparaiiom 
were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  emigrants,  and  their  di^ 
tribution  in  those  provinces  where  there  was  the  greaM 
demand  for  their  labour;  while,  as  regards  the  United  Stateii 
the  sole  available  precaution  was  adopted,  that  no  emigrut 
should  be  sent  with  Government  assistance,  who  could  nol 
produce  a  letter  from  some  friend  or  relative  encouraging 
journey  and  holding  out  a  prospect  of  work. 

As   might   have   been   expected,    as    soon    as   the  conditio 
became  known   and   appreciated  the   applications   for  GoTd^ 
ment  assistance  began  to  flow  in.     No  persuasion  whatever 
needed.      The  difficulty  seems  to   have  been  to  select  j 
between   many  candidates,  and  not  to  cause  disappointment  to 
those  not  chosen.     The  people  were  quite  kt^en  enough,  and 
quite  clever  enough,  to  understand  the  difference  between  iht 
privations  endured  in  their  own  homes  and  the  prospects  befoi* 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     There  was  an  amplf 
sufficiency  of  information    from    friends  who  had   gone  bfforc, 
to  satisfy  those  who  were  thinking  of  going  what  these  prospects 
were ;  and   as   soon  as    the  circumstances  of  the   voyage  v^^ 
known  to  be   tolerably  easy,   the  natural  result   followed,  tts^ 
far  more  candidates   applied  than   could  possibly  be  accepted 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which  families  hitbtfto 
miserably  fed,   and  still   more  miserably  .clothed,  found  tbes** 
selves,    each    one    with   an    excellent    suit  of   clothes,    with  ft 
thoroughly  adequate  outfit,  on  board  a  vessel,  the  accommA^s- 
tion  of   which,   limited   as    all    ship-accommodation    must  b^< 
greatly  exceeded  the  cabin  accommodation  to  which   they 
been  used,  and  bound  for  a  country  where  the  opportunities 
earning  wouhl,  they  were  rightly  assured,  far  exceed   anyihinC 
possible  for  them  at  home.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  tb»t  thr 
emigrants  showed  themselves  delightedly  to  their  friendSf  vo^ 
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tkat  the  sole  ground  of  their  complaint  was  that  '  whisky  was 
6rf.  a  glass  ! '  * 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  objections  to  a  system 
of  State-aided  emigration  on  the  score  of  cruelty  in  transit  are 
not  applicable  to  the  system  as  recently  carried  out.  Indeed, 
we  have  noticed  very  few  complaints  on  this  score,  a  fact 
which,  having  regard  to  the  readiness  of  Irishmen  to  complain, 
is  no  small  compliment  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  were 
worked. 

It  is  probably  as  yet  too  soon  to  judge  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  placing  of  the  Government  emigrants  in  Canada. 
We  require  the  full  experience  of  the  winter  before  it  can  be 
perfectly  understood  how  the  families  placed  in  a  position 
which  would  enable  them  to  support  themselves  have  made  use 
of  their  opportunities.  There  have  not  been  wanting  signs  that 
the  opponents  of  the  system  will  be  only  too  ready  to  fasten 
upon  any  real  or  apparent  failure.  Statements  have  been  made 
in  the  newspapers  that,  especially  in  Toronto,  some  of  the 
emigrants  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  the  case  as  regards  a  few  individuals,  although 
we  have  seen  no  proof  of  it.  But  even  if  it  is  so,  nothing  is 
thereby  proved.  It  is  highly  probable  that  out  of  5500  Irish  emi- 
grants there  may  have  been  some  who  would  reject  even  highly 
paid  work,  or  would  leave  it  after  a  short  trial ;  who  would,  in 
(act,  prefer  the  old  indolent  life  of  trusting  to  aid  from  others, 
to  a  life  of  reliance  on  their  own  exertions.  However  carefully 
tbe  selection  of  such  a  number  may  have  been  made,  there  would 
be  a  strong  probability  of  the  atlmission  of  one  or  two  idlers  into 
the  list.  These  men  would  probably  have  failed  anywhere  ;  their 
failure  in  Ireland  would  have  been  greater  than  their  failure 
la  Canada,  and  more  disastrous  in  its  results.  Their  inability 
At  unwillingness  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities 
proves  something  as  against  themselves,  nothing  as  against  the 
ijstem  under  which,  or  against  the  locality  to  which,  they 
^ere  sent  out.  Of  work  in  the  Dominion  there  is  an  abundance 
bnt  those  who  take  it  cannot  fold  their  hands  and  expect  it  to 
do  itself.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  investigations  of  the 
Canadian  Government  result  in  the  conclusion,  that  all  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  State-aided  emigrants  did  well 
from  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival,  and  have  every  prospect 
of  doing  well  still.  Nor  will  any  harm  follow,  if  the  gravitation 
of  a  few   indolent  vauriens  to  Toronto  leads  to  even  greater 


*  Report  of  tho  Chainuao  of  the  Enugration  Committee  to  the  Keamard 
Jloaid  of  Qoardiozu. 
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precautions  in  the  selection,  for  State  aid  to  emigrate,  of 
only  who  honestly  want  work  and  will  take  it  if  offered. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  experiment,    for  sarh  we 
think   it   must  be  considered,  is    the   alacrity  with    which  the 
people  of  the  districts  affected   supported   it.     Not  only  weft 
they  ready  to  go,  but  at  the  moment  of  their  departure  they  mftt 
hopeful  and  happy,  not  sorrowful  and  despondent.     This  iru 
apparent  from  first  to  last.     In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretin* 
for  Ireland,  quoted  in  the  debate  on  Irish  Distress  on  April  lU; 
1883,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Mr.  Tuke  sai^ 
*  Our  first  detachment  left  Galway  on  Good  Friday.     There 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  regret  on  leaving — no  shedding  of  tean. 
This  must  largely  be  attributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  family 
methoil  of  emigration  in  place  of   the  single  member  of  the 
family,  as  has  usually  been  needful  hitherto  in  the  ahsencf  of 
any  assisted   passage.*     And   Mr.  Trevelyan   stated  that  MDce 
then  a  large  contingent  had  gone  from  Belmullet  in  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  cheerfulness  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  w| 
witnessed  it.     This  happy  state  of  things  was  not  reversed, 
continued  to  the  end. 

Another  point  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  emigration  of 
year  1883  exceeded  the  emigration  of  the  year  188:i   by  a  lit 
more  than  the  number  of  State-aided  emigrants  ;  the  numi 
being,  for  1882,  89,13l»;  for  1883,  108,724.     This  shows  that 
the  normal  emigration  went  on  independently  of  the  opcrationi 
of  the  Government,  and  entirely  disproves  the   allegation  tbil 
the  Government  forced  unwilling  paupers  into  a  distaste!; '   ' ' 
hated  exile.     It  show^s  also  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  t 
yet,  the  Land  Act  has  had  no  marked  effect  one  way  or  atiotkf 
upon  emigration  ;  for  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Ireiaml 
in  1882  and  1883,  though  higher  than  the  number  who  left  in 
1881,  and  than  the  annual  average  of  the  preceding  decjwicf  J 
less   than    the    number    for    1880,   and  aboat  the  same  as 
average  since  1851.     And  this  is  perhaps  natural,  for  if  on 
one  hand  a  tenant  is  encouraged   to  remain   in   Ireland  b v  t^ 
extraordinary  security  of  tenure  which  the  Act  has   confci 
upon   him,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  encouraged  to  go  bv 
knowledge  that  the  sale  of  his  tenant  right  will  enable  hiin  to 
start  with   a  more  or  less   substantial  sum  in    hand.     It  mM 
therefore  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  effect  of  ibo 
Act  may  be  to  encourage  those  tenants  to  go  whose  capital  and 
energy  are  likely  to  find  better  scope  elsewhere,  while  it  learo 
behind  such  as  arc  likely  to  find  a  satisfactory  sphere  f( 
exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  the  property  which  the  ^ 
given  them. 
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experiment  is  to  be  again  repeated,  though  on  a  dimi- 
L  scale.     Bj  the  Tramways  Act  of  last  Session,  a  further 
ftone  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  set  apart  forthe  relief 
^stcd  districts;  but  in  the  later  stages  of  the  progress  of 
11  through  the  House  of  Commons  this  sum  was  divided 
;Wo  parts,  one   for  the  encouragement  of  emigration,  the 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  transfer  of  tenants  from  one 
\  of  Ireland  to  another.     Consequently  only  fifty  thousand 
'jear  available  for  emigration.     Even  this  grant  has  not 
Bassailed.     Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  the 
jave    assumed    an    attitude    of   hostility    to    State-aided 
tion   in   all   its   forms,  and   have  been  outwardly  and  to 
lin  extent    supported    by   their   priests.     This    hostility, 
B",  is  neither  very  deep  nor  very  well  founded.      It  will 
able  to  withstand  the  persistent  inclination  of  the  people 
elves  to  seek  their  livelihood   in  more  favourable  circum- 
«,  and  their  application  for  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
in  this  object,     Nor  is  it  backed  up  by  the  action  of  the 
s  of  Guardians    of   the    poorer  Unions,   who    are    ready 
h  to  accept  help  in  the  relief  of  the  congestion  which  both 
\^  and    indirectly   burthens   the    rates.      It    is,    however, 
hed  by  a  certain  section  of  the  followers  of  the  Member 
JxV  in  Parliament,  who  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
on  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  last  year.     Their  spokes- 
ipon  this   subject  twelve  months   ago  was  Mr.  O'Connor 
r  (would  he  be  their  spokesman  upon  any  subject  now?), 
upon  the  House  the  advantages  of  migration,  and 
so  effectually  that,  though  his  motion  was  opposed   by 
emmcnt  and  defeated  in  the  House,  the  Commissioners 
Works  in   Ireland   were    authorized   by   the  twelfth 


lie 


of  the  Tramways  Act  to  apply  fifty  thousand  pounds 

ie  purpose  of  paying  for  or  assisting   in  the  removal  of 

IS  or  families  from  districts  or  places  within  the  Unions 

»d  to  (scheduled  under  the   previous  Act)  to  other  places 

yuid,  whether  in  such  Unions  or  not,  and  their  settlement 

His  own  proposal  was  for  migration  on  a  much  larger 

As  it  has  received  some  support,  both  during  the  recess 

ce   the   opening  of  the  Session,  and  as  a  company  has 

irted  for  promoting  migration  and  taking  advantage  of 

remment  grant,  we  propose  briefly  to  glance  both  at  this 

fche  cognate  schemes  arising  out  of  it. 

i)'Connor  Power  proposed  to  relieve  the  chronic  distress 

crowded   parts   of  the    VV^est   of  Ireland   by  setting   up 

g   executive   commission   to  carry  out  the  emigration  of 

&ve  thousand  families  at  a  cost  of  two  millions    and 

a  halfy 
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a  half,  and  the  migration  of  twcnty-Rre  thousand  famili< 
cost  of  five  millions.  He  proposed  that  both  these  sums  shoaJJ 
be  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  bat 
that  repayment  should  be  made  in  a  certain  period  of  years.  Th« 
first  part  of  his  scheme  differed  apparently  from  that  of  tlic 
Government  only  in  degree.  By  the  second,  he  contemplated 
the  purchase  of  twenty  acres  per  family,  or  half  a  million  acm 
in  all,  of  waste  or  semi-waste  land,  at  a  cost  per  twenty  acres  »f 
120^.  for  purchase,  and  80/.  for  main  drainage,  main  roadi,  and 
buildings.  Upon  each  of  these  plots  of  twenty  acres  a  familj 
would  be  settled.  No  rent  would  be  paid  for  the  first  two  yean, 
but  the  wage-earners  of  the  family  would  be  employed  by  tbe 
Commission  in  the  necessary  works  of  improvement.  The  money 
advanced  by  the  State  would  be  repaid,  principal  and  interest,  bv 
a  scries  of  instalments,  on  the  completion  of  which  the  land 
would  vest  in  the  tenant.  In  addition,  schools  of  agricultuw 
would  be  established  in  each  colony  of  any  new  settlers,  and 
facilities  would  be  given  for  hiring  horses  and  ploughs.  The 
State  would  have  the  security,  first  of  the  holdings  upon  wHicb 
the  money  was  advanced,  and  secondly  of  the  whole  of  tbr 
assessable  property  of  Ireland.  Such  a  scheme  as  this,  il 
energetically  worked  out,  would  be,  in  Mr.  O'Connor  Powers 
opinion,  absolutely  free  from  risk  to  the  Exchequer.  A  coo- 
tented  tenantry,  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  holdings,  iw 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  absolutelj 
their  own  landlords,  would  derive  profit  from  the  land  irhicli 
had  never  been  even  imagined  before,  and  would  be  a  bulwafi 
and  support,  instea<i  of  a  source  of  anxiety  and  fear,  to  tJtf 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  readiness  with  which,  if  such  a 
plan  were  feasible,  and  if  the  facts  an<l  arguments  in  sup}H)rt "' 
it  were  sound,  it  would  be  adopted  by  the  constituencies  and  ^'j 
Parliament.     But  a  very  little  examination  of  its  principle  aiia 
details  raises  doubts  which  may  well  make  us  pause,     la  ^ 
first  place,  where  are  the  half-million  acres  to  be  found?    £* 
hypotlicsi^  every  acre  of  this  large  whole  must  be  such  that  tU 
difference  between  the  energetic  and  skilled  cultivation  of  * 
tenant  looking  forward  to  possession,  and  the  cultivation  nov 
attempted  by  the  tenant  to  be  removed,  would  suffice  for  ibc 
payment  of  an  enhanced  rent,  and  yet  leave  a  margin  of  comfort 
for  the  rent-payer.     In  the  possibility  of  reclamation  of  wostr 
land  in  Ireland,  we  have  no  inclination  to  disbelieve.     That  is 
to    say,  we   think  that  much   bog    or  mountain  land  may,  ^} 
judicious  expenditure  of  capital,  be  made  to  pay  two  or  etcn 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.     But  that  there  is  so  large  an 
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extent  of  land  admitting  of  so  bigh  a  scale  uf  improvement  in 
cultivation  as  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  proposal  would  necessitate, 
has  never  yet  been  proved.  If  there  had  been,  private  enterprise 
would  have  found  it  out  long  ago.  Either  tenants,  or  landlords, 
or  companies,  would  have  brought  such  a  scheme  to  success. 
For  it  is  probably  one  of  the  truest  axioms  of  political  economy 
that,  except  perhaps  in  undertakings  extending  over  a  very  large- 
area,  and  of  an  intricate  nature,  such  as  the  Post-office  and  the 
Railways,  an  undertaking  is  far  more  likely  to  be  made  proii table 
by  private  enterprise  than  by  State  supervision.  Where  indi- 
vidual energy  has  failed,  a  Government  Department  is  not 
likely  to  succeed. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  displacement  of  a  considerable 
number  of  tenants  who  are  to  be  bought  out,  but  in  no  way 
deals  with  the  future  of  these  men  and  their  families.  What 
is  to  become  of  them?  Are  they  to  emigrate  or  to  migrate? 
If  It  is  necessary  to  borrow  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  where  is  the 
process  to  end  ?  Is  the  displacement  to  be  compulsory  V  If  so, 
u  grievance  is  set  up  at  once  ;  if  not,  there  will  be  a  failure  to 
obtain  land  in  places  where  the  expediency  of  getting  it  is 
greatest.  A  tenant  would  object  every  whit  as  much  to  being 
compulsorily  bought  out  for  the  good  of  another  tenant,  as  for 
the  good  of  his  landlord. 

There   is   another  objection.     The   security  upon  which  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  would  be  invited  to  lend  would  practically 
Iw  only   the   purchased   lands.     The   collateral   security  of  the 
Wes,  ^rst  of  the  county,  and   secondly,  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
lounds  very  well,  but  of  what  value  would  it  be  ?     What  would 
w  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  make  one  part  of  a  county  pay  for 
the  default  of  another?     What   that  of   trying   to    make    one 
Ciunty   pay   for   another?     Fancy    the  effect    of   calling    upon 
l^onegal  to  pay  the  government  rent  of  Kerry,     Any  failure  to 
pay  the   annual   instalments  could   be   met    by   eviction    only. 
That  there  would   be  failure,  no  one  who  knows  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Irish  plead  any  excuse  for  inability  to  pay  can 
for  a  moment   doubt.     The  least   pressure   of  bad  seasons,  the 
least  pressure  of  individual  difficulty,  would  be  made  a  reason 
/or  asking  the  Government  to  forego  its  rent,  and  in  eviction 
would  be  found  the  only  means  of  compelling  payment.     More- 
over, and  this  argument  applies,  we  think,  with  enormous  force 
to  any  system  of  State  advances  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the 
setting  up  of  a  Government  Department   as  a   rent-charger  in 
Ireland  would   be    fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.     The  pay- 
ment of  rent  to  a  resident  landlord  is  unpopular,  even  when  that 
resident  landlord   is   known,    respected,   and    beloved.     What 
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would  be  the  case  with  reference  to  payment  to  a  de] 
distant,  impersonal,  unknown,  and  credited  with  ui 
command  of  money,  and  therefore  unlimited  power  of  mating 
reductions  or  permitting  arrears?  We  have  s(H;n  rents  rcfuMd. 
to  individuals  against  whom  no  ill-will  is  felt.  The  temptatic 
to  refuse  payment  to  a  department  would  be  doublr  as  stroi 
and  in  times  of  excitement  or  depression  would  inevit! 
prevail.  So  too  the  enforcement  of  payment  by  eviction,  bat^ 
ful  in  the  case  of  a  landlord,  more  hateful  in  the  case  of  i 
company,  would  be  doubly  detested  in  the  cftse  of  a  Govern* 
ment  Department.  In  fact  such  a  Commission  as  Mr.  O^Cooi 
Power  proposed  would  be  much  in  the  position  of  a  hi 
absentee  landlord,  in  whose  case  all  the  evils  of  absenteeil 
would  be  exaggerated. 

The  House  of  Commons  had   no  difficulty  in  rejecting  \ 
O'Connor  Power's  scheme,  but  later  in  the  session  the  Cjovi 
ment,  as  we  have  said,  resolved  to  give  an  opportunity  for  > 
trial  on  a  small  scale  of  the  system   of  migration,  and  50,0(N 
was  voted  for  the  purpose.     We  believe  that  a  company 
been  formed  for  carrying  a  plan   into  practical  effect.     Land: 
to  be  bought  and  families  settled  on  it.     At  present  no  d< 
are   forthcoming,  and  we   know    not  where  or  when  operatic 
will  be  commenced,  in  what  district  land  will  be  acquirwl, 
from  whence  settlers  will  be    removed.     We   have  thought 
right  to  point  out  the  considerations  which  lead  to  the  antici] 
tion  that  the  experiment  will   not  succeed.     But  it  can  odI}' 
a  subject  of  general  congratulation  if  the  difficulties  are  overc 
and  it  does  succeed.     Such  success  would  be  gratifying 
every  point  of  view.     It  would  prove,  that  more  can  be  tlfl 
with  the  land  and  greater  profits  be  made  from  it  than  is 
the  case,  and  it  would  lead  to  the  keeping  at  home  of  many  Irbb' 
men  and   Irishwomen   who  can  And  no  livelihood  io  Ireli 
now.     Such  a  result  would  give  nothing  but  pleasure  both 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     Nothinjj 
further  from  the  truth  than   that  Englishmen  wish  to  see  Iri 
men  expatriated,  sent  away  from  their  homes,  or  forced  or  ei 
lured  to   involuntary  exile.      What  they  object  to  is,  to 
false  sentiment  stand  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  prospei 
elsewhere  by  persons  who  can  never  pro3i)er   at  home.     A  U 
of  home  and  its  belongings  is  one  of  the  holiest  and  best  fccli 
implanted   in  the  human   breast,  but   if  it  leads  to  a  doj 
adherence  to  conditions  which  must  end  in   poverty,  sicki 
and  even   death,   it   becomes  curruptio  optimi  pc^sima.     It  ili 
law  of  life,  to  ignore  which  is  folly,  that  a  home  will  not  support 
all  those  who  are  reared   in  it.       In  every  condition  and  Ia 
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«WTT  cTass  of  society  the  younger  members  of  a  household  have, 

as  they  reach  man's  estate,  to  go  away  and  earn  their  own  living. 

The  agricultural  classes  are  the  least  of  all  able  to  resist  this 

I  law.     They  who  advise  such  resistance  are  not  true  friends  oi 

the  peasantry.      Unhappily   in   times   past  they  have   had   too 

much  influence,  and  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  congcs- 

'  tion   in   the    West,   which   so   loudly  calls  for   remedy.     Their 

motives   may    be    interested,    or   may    be   mistaken,  but    they 

have    assuredly    been    disastrous    in    their    effect.      Unless    the 

promoters   of  migration   recognize  that  it  is  so,  they  too  will  be 

productive   of  harm.      If  the   result  of  their  operations  is  the 

establishment   of   a    series    of   holdings    which    will    never    be 

reduced,    they    will    have   done   much    to   counteract  the    evil 

teaching  of  past  times.     But  if  the  migrants  are  allowed  to 

encourage  their  unwillingness  to  move,  or  to  allow  their  children 

to  move,  if  they  are  permitted  to  partition  their  holdings  among 

their  <iescendants  as  personal  property  is  partitioned,  the  result 

can  but  be  a  perpetuation  of  the  evil  for  which  a  remedy  is 

lought.     A  body  of  squatters  will  be   movefl  from  one  part  of 

Ireland,  and   in   less  than  a  generation  will  become  a  body  of 

s^fuatters  in  another.    Long  ere  the  instalments  of  debt  are  paid, 

tiu'  mischief  will  be  as  great  as  ever  It  was. 

Economists  who  complain  of  the  decrease  in   the  population 
of  the  western  districts  in  Ireland  forget  that  decreasing  popu- 
lation has  been    for  the   last  quarter  of  a  century  the   normal 
corklJtion  of  all  agricultural  counties  in   England.      Industries 
rise  and   fall,  and  the  industry  of  Agriculture,  which  ten  and 
Iwenty  years  ago  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has  from  many 
teases  had  a  reverse,  which  has  reduced  it   to  a  very  low  level. 
The  census  returns  show  a  very  large  falling-off  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  rural  districts  of  nearly  every  agricultural  county  in 
Ens^land.     The  prospects  of  employment  have  been  lessened, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  law,  of  which  no  amount  of  vituperation 
Can  affect  the  influence,  the  people  have  sought  elsewhere   the 
prosperity   and   comforts   ever   attainable   somewhere   by    those 
who  will  work. 

What  are  the  arguments  against  State  aid  to  so  natural  a 
movement?  We  search  for  them  in  vain.  In  a  recent  Lenten 
pastoral  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  we 
find  language  which  is  violent  rather  than  strong — 

*  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  emigration  should  be  dificouraged 
by  all  lawful  meaoB,  and  that  tho  clergy  of  the  West  should  keep 
»  watchful  ey6  upon  tho  movemonta  of  those  birde  of  ill  omen  who 
|u«  occafiionally  eoou  hovoriog  about  Union  Board-rooms.  Where 
carrion  is,  thoro  the  vultore  is  scea  on  tho  wing.' 

Is 
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Is  Mr.  Tuke,  we  wonder,  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  on  the  wing 
carrion  ? 

*  narrowing  accounts  of  the  misery  of  the  State-aided  emigrtDb 
have  been  written  to  friends  at  home.  What  must  be  Cho  feeliogi 
of  thcBo  poor  people,  for  away  from  their  country  and  kindred,  ud 
soffbrlug  the  pangs  of  want  in  a  foroign  land !  How  conld  the 
Connaught  peasant  be  proBperous,  who  was  driven  from  the  rich  lud 
of  the  province  and  obliged  to  settle  on  the  barren  bog  or  bleak 
mountainside  ?  Why  not  transplaiit  the  surplus  population  of  poor 
districts  to  these  lands  at  our  doors  rather  than  transport  them  to  the 
swamps  of  Manitoba  or  to  the  snows  of  Canada  ? ' 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  language  and  the  logic  used  against 
emigration.  The  swamps  of  Manitoba  and  the  snows  of 
Canada  I  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  and  jost  as  geo- 
graphical, to  speak  of  the  swamps  of  Connemara  and  the 
of  Ireland.  Settlement  on  barren  bog  and  bleak  mountaiasi 
is  exactly  what  is  not  attempted.  From  the  barren  bog 
bleak  mountainside  the  unhappy  peasant  of  the  ovcrworl 
and  impoverished  land  of  Connaught  will  go,  and  therefo 
should  be  helped  to  go,  to  the  rich  lands  of  Canada,  where 
cultivation  of  virgin  soil  will  repay  him  tenfold  what  he  c»n 
earn  at  home.  His  enemy  is  he  who  would  bid  him  stay,  at  all 
costs,  to  linger  in  hopeless  insolvency  and  }>erennial  discontent 
His  friend  is  he  who  would  facilitate  his  progress  to  Ur 
earnings  and  an  easy  life.  To  rail  against  the  swamps 
Manitoba — one  of  the  driest  climates  in  the  British  Empire— ii 
as  unreasonable  as  to  foster  the  belief  which,  in  the  Kenmife 
Union,  for  a  time  operated  to  deter  emigrants  from  Canada,  thit 
those  who  went  there  would  be  sold  to  the  blacks  or  eaten  fa/ 
wild  beasts  I  We  may  well  leave  those  who  impose  so  much  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  their  own  consciences. 
Happily  their  influence  is  not  very  great,  and  is  unable  to  st 
against  the  stern  logic  of  facts  and  the  dissemination  of  knol 
ledge  of  what  is  really  the  state  of  the  cjise.  Those  who  hit 
gone  cannot  be  prevented  from  writing  to  those  who  will  wish 
to  go  ;  and  for  every  letter  of  dissuasion  we  may  be  afisured 
that  ten  will  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  change  of  scene  and 
the  prospects  of  life  in  a  land  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
labour. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  judge  folly 
completely  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  placing  of  thi 
Govenin»ent  emigrants  in  Canada.  But  this  applies  with  less 
truth  to  the  case  of  those  emigrants  who  went  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Tuke's  Committee.  The  investigations  of  th« 
members   of  that  Committee   have  thrown  some  lueful  lit 
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this  part  of  the  question,  and  enable  aa  to  test,  with  some 
unt  of  certainty,  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  criticisms  to 
zh  wc  have  referred.  Not  content  with  careful  enquiries  by 
^,  Mr.  Tuke  and  his  colleagues  determined  to  send  out  to 
Ada  two  of  their  own  body  to  make  carefulpersonal  investi* 
on.  Mr.  Hodgkin  and  Captain  Ruttledge*rair  were  selected 
the  task,  and  their  report  has  been  printed  and  published  in 
leading  Irish  newspapers.  They  had  not  time,  they  said, 
iftit  all  the  emigrants  placed  in  Canada,  but 

personal  inquiries  extended  to  a  reryooDBiderable  proportion  of 
&,  and  wo  can  report  very  favourably  of  these.  It  is  not  to  be 
XMed  that  aU  wore  doing  equally  well,  or  that  out  of  bo  large 
rmber  there  were  not  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.'  But  tboy  add  : 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  the  Canadian  emigrants 
A  well  cared  for  in  one  way  or  another  on  their  arrival ;  and 
Md  many  of  them  spoke  to  us  in  glowing  terms  of  the  kindness 
oh  had  been  shown  to  them.' 

e  report  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  emigrants 
t  to  Manitoba,  which  portion  of  the  Dominion,  perhaps 
:ause  it  is  distant,  has  been  most  unreasonably  abused  ;  and 
!  inspectors  say  that  they  found  among  the  emigrants  who 
1  been  sent  to  the  so-called  '  frozen  wastes  of  Manitoba '  the 
latest  satisfaction  and  contentment  with  the  place,  and  that 
Ontario  two  emigrants,  earning  five  shillings  a  day  where 
7  were,  asked  to  be  sent  on  to  the  North- West.  The  climate 
Canada  is  briefly  criticized  in  the  report.     The  winters  in 

I  North- West  are,  of  course,  long  and  cold,  but  the  general 
ioioQ  of  those  who  have  experienced  them  is  that  they  arc 
oyable  and  heahhy.  The  air  is  dry,  and  the  cold  is  not  so 
.ch  felt  as  might  be  expected. 

Bat  the  committee  were  not  content  with  sending  two  of 
ir  members  to  see  for  themselves  the  state  of  affairs.  They 
re  collected  and  published  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
{grants,  and  giving  an  account   of  their  progress,  which  are 

II  worth  the  reading  of  those  who  have  any  doubts  on  the 
>ject.  Thus,  from  Ontario,  J.  S.  says :  *  This  is  a  good 
mtry  ;  we   like  it  good  ;  any  man  can  earn  money  in  it ;  we 

SI  working  for  the  same  man  for  8  dots,  per  month  each, 
of  us,  and   board.     Canada   is  a  great  place  ;   if  all  the 
I  in  Ireland  would  come  here  there  would  be  lots  of  room 
them.'       A.  T.   says :   '  I  was  only   twenty   minutes   at  the 

»,  before  I  was  engaged  on  a  farm  ;  wages  are  big  here  I ' 
.:  'Me  and  M.  F.  is  just  getting  12  dollars  a  month  each, 
I  Owen  is  getting  10  dollars  and  board  for  the  whole  family.' 

M.  C. 
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M.  C.  writes  from  Toronto :  *  I  will  be  going  to  work  to-morrow ; 
5/.  a  month  and  mj  board.  Ye  need  not  be  a  bit  unoatj  aboot 
me.'  P.  C,  also  from  Toronto  :  '  I  am  working  in  a  h 
bridge-factory  at  five  shillings  a  day  ;  the  work  1  am  at 
a  steady  job  for  both  winter  and  summer.  I  have  only 
hours  a  day  to  work  here,  and  when  that  is  done  I  walk  throt 
the  city ;  I  could  not  describe  it  to  you ;  it  is  more  llk< 
Paradise.'  P.  M.,  at  Ottawa :  *  I  am  very  thankful  to  alt 
sending  me  out  of  poverty.*  M.  C,  at  Winnipeg  :  '  Tell 
McKinerly  that  if  she  were  here  she  would  make  100  dolh 
a.  month  knitting.'  D.  B.,  in  Ontario,  is  perhaps  less  jubilant: 
*  I  got  a  job  in  a  Blacksmith's  jobbing  shop  at  seaven  and 
sixpence  a  day,  but  must  work  for  10  hours  a  day  very  hard.' 
These  are  the  unprompted  and  unfeigned  comments  of  men  aod 
women  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  *  b( 
of  emigration  and  the  'misery'  of  snow-capped  Canada. 
only  are  they  more  convincing  than  the  thunders  of  the 
eminent  and  most  disinterested  hierarchs,  but  they  will 
more  effect  upon  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  people  than 
the  Lenten  pastorals  that  were  ever  penned.  But  there 
further  evidence  forthcoming  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  Noi 
West  of  Canada  as  a  field  for  emigrants.  The  Department 
Agriculture  for  Canada,  knowing  that  Great  Britain  and  Eurojr 
are  inundated  at  the  present  time  with  pamphlets  which  in  too 
many  cases  are  not  trustworthy,  and  wishing  to  give  as  clear 
and  straightforward  a  description  of  that  portion  of  the  Dumi* 
nion  as  is  possible,  have  published  in  a  terse  but  useful  papc? 
not  only  the  best  critical  opinion  of  the  district^  but  d^Uils 
from  the  practical  experience  of  farmers  who  have  settled  in  it 
And  they  have  also  printed  the  reports  of  tenant  farmcn 
delegates  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  bifr 
examined  the  advantages  offered  to  settlers  in  the  Dominii>n 
generally.  Between  two  and  three  millions  of  square  miles  oi 
as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  in  the  world  lie  between  tbe  Rod 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fertile,  luxuriant,  and  accn- 
sible  by  the  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Tti»l 
the  climate  is  healthy,  the  testimony  of  over  130  settlerf  u 
printed  to  show.  Epidemics  are  not  prevalent  ;  there  are  D" 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  in  spring  the  weather  i^ 
uniformly  pleasant ;  the  summer  cool,  with  refreshing  nlgbts: 
and  the  winter,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  parti- 
cularly healthy  and  bracing.  Animals  and  men  thrive  well  in 
the  cold  season.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  neutralizes  tbf 
cold.  Though  the  cold  is  sometimes  intense,  the  weather  is 
generally  calm  and  clear  when  it  is  so.    Tbe  average  of  a  scries 
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«f  retoms,  extending  from  1877  to  1880,  shows  a  yield  of  orer 
twentj-six  bushels  of  wheat  and  over  forty  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre.  Green  crops  do  equally  well,  and  potato-planting  is 
especially  successful.  That  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  which  is  already  accomplished  has  done  much  to  open 
eat  the  district,  and  in  a  few  years  still  more  will  be  done  in 
this  direction. 

A  certain  amount  of  allowance  ought  perhaps  to  be  made,  in 
leading  those  descriptions,  for  the  natural  predisposition  of  the 
Goremment  of  the  Dominion  in  favour  of  their  own  country. 
Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
tile  North- West  are  very  favourable,  and  therefore  the  oppor- 
;      tooities  of  the  farmer  and  farm  labourer  very  great.     There 
[     may  be,  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be,  portions  of  this 
V     large  extent  which  are  wet  and  ill-suited' for  cultivation  ;  but  to 
apeak  of  Manitoba  as  a  swamp  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it 
iroold  be  to  describe  Norfolk  as  an  arid  desert  or  Cambridge- 
shire as  a  sickly  marsh.     Unquestionably  both  Manitoba  and 
tiie  more  eastern  provinces  will  be  soon  even  more  formidable 
competitors   with   the   agricultural   counties  of  Great   Britain 
tiian  they  are  now. 

With  the  development  of  the  means  of  carrying  com  and  the 
conveyance  of  cattle,  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  the  exports 
of  grain  and  dead  meat  from  Cansida  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States.  And  against  such  competition  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Vest  of  Ireland  cannot  stand.  *  Even  if  they  had  no  rent  to 
pjj,'  says  a  Kerry  farmer  in  his  report,  '  they  must  succumb.' 
uiat  this  is  so,  the  farmers  themselves  will  the  more  clearly 
^erstand,  the  more  true  information  is  brought  within  their 
iCftdi.  Attempts  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  from  however 
^Biinent  quarters  they  come,  will  assuredly  not  succeed.  We 
f  ^y  therefore  expect  that,  even  if  the  seasons  are  fairly  favour- 
'  *ble,  and  the  paralysu  of  all  enterprise  produced  by  the  late 
^■whievous  agitation  in  Ireland  passes  away,  the  western 
Afmers  will  be  found  more  and  more  inclined  to  emigrate. 
"^ikd  it  remains  to  be  decided  to  what  extent  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  that  of  Mr.  Tuke,  and  to  what  extent  the  Govem- 
^^>«Dt,  can  and  ought  to  assist  them. 

Lord  Derby,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge  of  this 
^^aas.  of  economic  questions,  recently  stated  that  he  would  be 
I^kiepaFed  to  support  the  spending  of  some  millions  on  Irish 
^llugration.  Others,  of  less  position,  have  advocated  a  large 
^^^lezne  of  colonization  rather  than  emigration;  Such  a  scheme 
^Onld  have  for  its  basis  the  transplantation  of  whole  families 
^^m  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland  to  allotments  in  Canada.  If  it 
VoL  157.— m  914.  2  H  were 
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were  properly  carried  out,  means  would  be  taken  to  ensure 
each  family,  not  only  a  farm  area  of  adequate  size,  but  build- 
ings, machines,  and  a  year's  seed.  The  initial  difficulties  of 
all  farm  operations  iu  a  new  country  would  be  made  as  light  u 
possible.  The  fairest  possible  start  would  be  ^iveu  to  tbe  ncn 
farmer  and  the  new  farm.  The  ties  of  neighbourhood  and  of 
clanship  would  be  regarded.  Where  possible,  the  priest  of  thf 
Irish  parish  would  be  taken  with  his  parishioners  to  th( 
western  home.  Where  this  could  not  be,  the  most 
means  would  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  religious  requiremee 
of  the  settlers.  And  lastly,  such  means  of  instruction  would  be 
afFonled  as  would  enable  the  occupier  of  even  the  smaller 
holdings  in  Mayo  and  Donegal  to  adapt  themselves  to  tbrir 
change  of  circumstances,  and  became  titled  for  the  increasrd 
responsibilities  and  risks,  as  well  as  the  increased  facilities, 
the  much  larger  area  placed  at  their  disposal.  Under  si 
a  plan  very  great  opportunities  would  be  given  for  those 
would  work  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Irish  have  a  great  natural 
aptitude  for  agriculture,  and  seem  to  lay  aside  their  inrlolei 
with  a  change  of  scene  (it  might  be  said  'coplum  et  animura'i 
their  case),  of  those  opportunities  we  may  expect  full  advant 
would  be  taken.  Such  a  plan  has  more  than  once  been  rej'ei 
to  in  Parliament,  though,  for  reasons  not  wholly  clear, 
practical  attention  to  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  time  at 
abandoned. 

One  consideration  in  favour  of  such  a  real  colouizatil 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  gradually  groiring 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  large  Irish  popuUti^ 
whose  indirect  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire  is  of 
moment.  We  do  not  speak  of  such  persons  as  Messrs,  ,Ej 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  or  Ford,  of  the  *  Irish  World.*  Of  %\ 
men  the  criminal  malice  against  Great  Britain  can  ne^'Ct 
appeased.  They  and  their  followers  have  only  one  object 
heart — to  do  as  much  harm  to  the  Government  and 
of  Great  Britain  as  they  possibly  can.  They  must  be  rcgai 
as  outside  the  pale  of  conciliation  ;  as  to  be  won  over  to 
side  of  good  government  by  no  means  which  any  statrsiMD 
could  support.  As  foes  to  the  Constitution,  the  Soverei 
and  the  Realm,  their  machinations  must  be  thwarted  by  evi 
method  which  the  vigilance  oi  the  police  can  suggest.  Tbelr 
ideas  and  their  feelings  arc  thoroughly  known,  and  the  only 
influence  which  can  be  exercised  over  them  is  tbe  ttltins 
of  the  most  elaborate  precautions  to  ensure  that  their  wii 
shall  not  be  carried  into  effect.  But  there  arc  others  wl 
feelings  towards  Ireland  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.     In 
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United  States  the  followers  of  Rossa  and  Ford  are  noisy  but 
few.  There  are  thousands  of  Irishmen,  or  the  descendants  of 
Irishmen,  who  have  the  true  welfare  of  their  fellow-couutrymen 
at  heart,  who  are  ready  to  help  them,  and  conlinuiilly  make 
considerable  personal  sacrifices  with  this  object.  Such  men 
would  re^rd  with  very  different  eyes  a  good  and  a  bad  emi- 
gration scheme.  If  State-aided  emigration  were  what  some  of 
its  unreasoning  enemies  describe  it  to  be — a  mere  thrusting 
from  tlie  shores  of  Ireland  of  her  inhabitants  who  are  trouble- 
some ;  if  even  it  were  an  ill-considered  plan,  by  which  voluntary 
emigrants  were  forced  to  endure  hardships,  and  were  set  down 
in  a  country  with  no  fair  prospects  before  them,  and  no  fair 
start  in  their  new  life  ;  discontent  and  ill-will  would  be  produced 
in  the  minds  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  their  compatriots  in 
America,  which  it  were  better  to  avoid.  For  though  the  direct 
harm  which  Irish  Americans  can  do  is  probably  now  limited, 
and  must  for  a  long  time  be  limited,  to  the  devilries  which 
a  few  unscrupulous  ruffians  seek  to  perpetuate  by  dynamite 
and  daggers,  yet  we  would  far  rather  see  the  settlers  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  good- 
will to  the  British  Empire,  than  by  a  feeling  of  discontent  and 
an  idea  that  Irishmen  are  wronged.  The  establishment  of  the 
small  farmers  of  the  West  of  Ireland  in  comfortable  and  happy 
homes  in  Canada  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Empire.  The  home-sickness  of  early  years 
would  soon  yield  to  gratitude  for  improvement  in  circumstances. 
There  would  be  ^no  wild  yearnings  for  what  is  called  national 
independence,  but  the  true  independence  which  Ireland  enjoys, 
and  the  freedom  which  she  has,  a  freedom  really  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  would  become  more  and 
more  thoroughly  understood. 

Further  than  this,  the  condition  of  those  who  stay  behind 
would  be  improved  by  tlie  elaboration  of  any  large  and  well- 
organized  scheme.  Holdings  would  be  consolidated,  farm  ope- 
rations would  be  conducted  on  a  scale  more  likely  to  be  re- 
munerative, principally  to  the  farmer  but  secondarily  to  the 
landlord.  The  price  of  labour  would  not  be  abnormally  reduced 
by  excessive  competition.  And  the  only  sufi'erers  would  be 
the  mischievous  agitators  who  prey  upon  the  ignorance  and 
evil  passions  of  the  people. 

Such  a  plan  would,  of  course,  require  a  very  considerable  out- 
lay from  the  State,  perhaps  three  or  four  millions.  But  even  if 
this  were  provided  as  a  gift,  and  with  no  expectation  of  a  return, 
it  would  not  be  thrown  away,  and  we  question  if  it  would  be 
grudged  by  the  tax-payers.     More  has  frequently  been  spent  on 
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a  profitless  and  unpopular  war.  Far  more  has  been  fnt 
awa^f  on  various  small  schemes  in  Ireland,  which  hare  but 
served  to  alleviate  the  lighter  symptoms  of  the  disease  they  wfre 
intended  to  remedy.  If  the  expenditure  could  he  so  condac 
as  to  produce  the  satisfaction  which  we  think  might  be  p 
duced,  it  would  be  money  well  spent,  and  might  even  result  1 
an  ultimate  saving  to  the  exchequer.  It  would  be  welcomed  bv 
all  Irishmen  except  those  who  trade  on  discontent,  and  col  an 
iota  of  persuasion,  still  less  of  compulsion,  would  be  necessar 
to  induce  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  Nor 
it  necessary  that  the  money  should  be  provided  unconditionall,^ 
Those  settlers  who  succcc<lcd,  and  the  majority  would  succeed, 
would  soon,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  first  few  yean,  be 
enabled  to  repay  a  portion,  if  not  all  the  cost  of  their  holdii»gi. 
There  might  be  ditliculties  in  collection  and  difficulties  in 
guarantee,  but  none  that  need  be  insuperable,  and  none  so  lar^^ 
as  to  be  a  practical  veto  on  the  scheme. 

If  such  a  plan  as  this  be  considered  too  large  for  a  Parliamefit 
in  the  last  few  years  of  its  existence  to  sanction,  or  for  iKc 
Government  to  undertake,  the  lesser  scheme  based  on  lU 
experiment  of  last  year  may  well  be  continued  until  a  nev 
Parliament  can  take  up  the  greater  work.  The  opposition  lo  it 
wc  believe  to  be  unreal  and  hollow,  based  on  no  solid  fouodi' 
tion,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  concern 
Provided  that  the  conditions  at  which  wc  have  glanced 
carefully  carried  out,  and  especial  precautions  are  takea  to 
ensure  the  comfort  and  employment  of  the  emigrants  on  llif'if 
arrival  at  their  new  home,  all  reasonable  criticism  will  be  dis- 
armed, and  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  will  be  limited  to  id«i 
who  care  less  for  the  interests  of  Ireland  than  for  their  own. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  methods  by  which  ll»f 
State  can  help  emigration,  because  it  is  to  emigration  that  kc 
must  chiefly  look  for  relief  of  the  congestion  from  which  the 
western  districts  of  Ireland  sufTer.  But  there  are  other  metb«h 
of  relieving  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  increasing  thfir 
opportunities  of  helping  themselves,  well  worthy  the  attenti'ia 
of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  whether  statesmen  or  philanthropists. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  opening  of  means  of  commuuicatioa, 
not  only  between  the  western  seaboard  and  the  great  ccolrcsot 
industry,  but  in  those  parts  even  of  central  Ireland  where  rail- 
ways provide  a  not  wholly  adequate  means  of  transit.  The 
roads  of  Ireland  are  good  enough,  even  in  the  west  ;  but  rosth 
are  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of  transit  In  these  days  of  npid 
locomotion,  and  conveyance  byroad  is  of  little  value  in  the  can? 
of  commodities   of  a  perishable    nature.     The  advantages  of 
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tnunwaT*:.  and  cspeciallj  of  steam  tramways,  hare  become 
greatly  appreciated,  and  their  applicability  to  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Ireland  was  recognized  by  the  Tramways  Act  of  last 
session,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  intentions  of 
the  framcrs  of  that  Act  were  undoubtedly  good.  It  was  con- 
templated that  the  State  should  guarantee  half  of  a  dividend  up 
to  4  per  cent.,  and  on  a  capital  up  to  two  millions,  for  schemes 
for  the  provision  of  steam  tramways,  sanctioned  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county,  and  in  the  next  by 
the  Privy  Council.  It  was  believed  that  large  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  this  new  departure  in  State  guarantee.  The  cost  of 
steam  tramways  being  considerably  less  than  that  of  railways, 
it  would  pay  to  make  tramways  where  it  would  not  pay  to  make 
railways.  Speed  amply  sufficient  for  country  districts  is  obtain- 
able. Along  many  high-roads  steam  tramways  can  run  with 
perfect  safety  and  ample  convenience  ;  and  where  land  has  to  be 
acquired  far  less  is  wanted,  and  under  far  less  severe  conditions, 
than  is  the  case  with  a  railway.  If  railways  are  the  arteries  of 
a  country,  steam  tramways  may  be  called  the  veins.  They 
return  the  blood  to  the  heart.  If,  then,  as  there  appears  some 
reason  to  fear,  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  cannot  be 
adequately  carried  out  in  cx)nscquence  of  defects  in  the  details 
of  the  measure,  the  sooner  those  details  arc  amended  the  better. 
The  Grand  Juries  have  recently,  during  the  spring  assizes,  had 
before  them  the  schemes  proposed  by  many  promoters.  Although 
we  cannot  yet  judge  of  the  full  results  of  that  consideration,  it 
is  clear  that  the  indirectness  of  the  guarantee  has  influenced 
financiers  against  the  schemes.  'Ilie  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
when  introducing  the  measure,  alluded  to  a  danger  that 
companies  would  be  found  to  get  desirable  stock  at  4  per  cent., 
which  would  sell  at  over  10  per  cent,  premium,  and  that  this 
would  operate  as  an  inducement  to  promoters  to  withdraw  their 
interest  as  soon  as  the  company  was  floated,  and  not  to  work 
the  tramway.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  as  yet  to  judge,  this  danger 
has  not  proved  real.  Promoters  have  declared  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  a  4  per  cent,  stock  at  a  higher  price  than  80. 
Consequently  allowance  has  to  be  made    for    discount,  or  the 

?rice  has  to  be  raised  to  5  per  cent.  The  representatives  of  the 
^reasnry  have  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in 
estimating  the  capital  upon  which  Imperial  guarantee  will  be 
^Ten,  no  allowance  can  bo  made  for  discount.  Consequently 
the  Grand  Juries  have  been  asked  to  authorize  a  baroni'il 
gixarantee  on  a  5  per  cent,  stock,  or  in  other  words,  to  undertake, 
if  necessary,  to  furnish  a  3  per  cent,  dividend  from  the  baroni;il 
rates.     Of  this  they  hare  in  some  places  shown  themselves  shy. 

Furthermore 
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Furthermore  thej  hare  been  frightened  b j  the  prorision  that,  in 
case  of  the  default  of  a  company,  the  liabilities  as  well  as  tlie 
property  of  the  company  become  ipso  facto  vested  in^the  Grand 
Juries.  These  difficulties,  and  another  as  to  the  guarantee  in 
the  case  of  a  tramway  passing  through  two  counties,  hare 
proved  to  some  extent  a  deterrent. 

The  Act  was  so  well  received  on  its  introduction,  and  iti 
object  is  approved  by  so  many  classes  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  difficulties  in  its  way  may  be  removed ;  especiallj 
as  there  rises  before  us,  dim  and  indistinct  indeed,  but  not 
unreal,  the  possibility  of  a  substitution  of  other  motive  power 
for  steam.     The  electric  tramway  opened  last  year  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  if  not  an  unqualified  success,  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  a  failure.     The  death  of  Dr.  Siemens  is  a  severe  disaster 
to  the  development  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power.     But  the 
impress  of  his  genius  remains,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  t 
legacy  of  great  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  company  in 
Ireland   by  which  electricity  is  used  with  a  full  pronuae  of 
success,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  for  the  propulsion  of  tramcan. 
Ireland  presents  a  most  advantageous  field  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle.     There  is  abundance  of  water-power  for  the  woridng 
of  dynamos :  and  if  the  difficulties  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
line  from  Portrush  to  Bushmill,  for  the  moment  stand  in  the 
way  of  thoroughly  satisfactory  results,  can  be  overcome,  we  maj 
hope  to  see  an  extension  of  the  experiment  speedily  carried  out 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland.     In  that  country  tramways,  whether 
worked  by  electricity  or  steam,  have  an  unquestioned  futnre 
before  them.     Their  effect  on  the  Western  districts  would  be 
very  great.     The  benefits,  for  instance,  which  a  good  system  of 
tramway  communication  would  confer  on  the  fishing  industries 
of  Mayo  and  Galway,  are  quite  clear.     The  price  of  fish  in 
Dublin  is  very  high,  and  yet  the  fish  caught  off  the  West  Coast 
cannot   be  brought  to  the  Irish  metropolis  at  a  remuneratire 
price.     In  their  report  for  1882  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries 
make  more  than  one  reference  to  this  point     In  the  Belmullet 
division,  the  drawback  to  the  fishery  is  the  want  of  means  of 
transit.     In  the  Clifden  division,  which  extends  for  260  miles 
from  Mason  Island  to  Doaghbeg,  the  coastguard  officers  con- 
sider that  the  fisheries  will  never  be  properly  worked  by  the 
people  until  there  is  some  better  means  of  disposing  of  the  fish 
when  caught ;  in  fact  some  better  means  of  transit  to  market 
A  steam  tramway  from  Clifden  to  Galway  would  afford  snch 
means,  and  would  open  up  the  markets  of  the  centre  of  Ireland 
to  the  Connemara  fishermen.     At  present  they  have  no  such 
advantage,  and  consequently  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that, 
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tliougli  tbe  division  is  a  much  larger  one  than  that  of  Galway, 
*re  are  fourteen  first-class  vessels  and  ninety-two  second-class 
»»els  employed  solely  in  fishing  in  the  latter  division,  against 
lly  six  second-class  vessels  employed  in  the  former. 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  point  in  which  we  renturc  to 
link  that  means  could   be  found  for  relieving  to  some  extent 

P poverty  of  the  West.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea 
iry  off  the  coasts  of  Donegal,  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  is 
fully  cultivated.  Many  things  lead  to  this.  The  people 
fho  ought  to  fish  are  poor  and  ignorant.  They  have  suflcrcd 
rom  the  fatal  teaching  to  rely  on  extraneous  aid  rather  than  on 
Iwirown  exertions.  They  have  shown  no  capacity  for  building 
p  from  small  foundations,  for  beginning  little  things  and 
ncreasing  them  to  great  things.  If  they  have  a  good  catch, 
ley  are  too  apt  to  eat  up  the  proceeds,  and  to  thank  the  fates 
V  what  they  have  instead  of  using  it  as  a  means  for  getting 
lore.  If  helped  with  boats  and  gear,  they  are  apt  to  use  them 
I  a  desultory  manner  for  a  while,  and  to  pawn  or  sell  them  in 
mes  of  distress.  They  have  no  adequate  means  for  fishing, 
ad  no  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them  if  they  had. 
"hey  Want  teachers  and  they  want  leaders.  Bold  at  times,  they 
ck  persistence.  By  no  means  unable  to  bear  hardships,  their 
uiliness  is  not  of  that  sort  which  elsewhere  leads  fishermen  to 
rtnperity  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  Consequently  much 
ttt  ought  to  be  done  is  not  done.  The  Conncmara  boats  can 
a  to  catch  lobsters  off  Mayo  hundreds  of  miles  away,  but 
LODot  catch  the  large  shoals  of  mackerel  which  appear  close  to 
Miir  own  shore  in  the  autumn.  Herring  and  mackerel  are 
Qown  to  be  in  great  quantities  off  BelmuUet,  but  are  not 
iQght.  In  1882  about  thirty  thousand  herrings  of  large  size 
ere  caught  off  Oooega  Head,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  might 
»Te  been  caught  had  the  fishermen  been  able  to  engage  in  the 
shing.  Off  Sligo  and  Donegal  herring  and  mackerel  appear, 
at  insufliclent  means  exist  for  their  capture.  The  same  state- 
tent  is  true  of  other  parts.  A  very  large  source  of  profit  is  thus 
ft  untapped.  The  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  has  done 
*aie  ^\>ii*!Ly  over  21,000/.  having  been  advanced  to  the  fi\c 
esiern  counties  in  eight  years,  and  repaid  with  very  few 
Tears.  But  something  more  is  wanting  than  the  advance  of 
OAey,  or  the  gift  of  fishing  gear.  Instruction,  practical  and 
itiiitent,  in  fishing  is  required.  The  men  of  the  coast  need 
be  trained  to  fishing.  They  want,  in  a  word,  leaders  and 
Dpioyers  ;  the  personal  guidance  of  men  of  experience  who 
Hi  encourage  them  to  persevere,  and  will  eventually  enable 
sm  to  set  up  for  themselves.     Such  an  undertaking  need  not 
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be  unTemuncratirc.  Such  an  undertaking,  therofore,  we  fjclterc 
to  be  worthy  the  consideration,  not  only  of  capitalists  who  hare 
a  desire  to  help  Ireland,  bat  of  capitalists  who  seek  a  faronnblc 
investment  for  their  monej. 

There  remains  the  relief  of  the  West  by  helping  tenants  to 
improve  their  holdings.  On  this  huad  something  has  been 
done,  and  more  remains  to  do.  The  31st  Section  of  the  Lui"! 
Act  authorizes  the  advance  of  money  to  occupiers  for  ihc 
purpose  of  the  reclamation  of  waste  or  uncultivated  land  or  fort- 
shore,  drainage  of  land,  or  for  building  labourers'  dwellings,  or 
any  other  works  of  agricultural  improvement.  Under  thi» 
section  considerably  over  140,000/.  has  been  applied  for,  ami 
the  rate  of  issue  is  even  now  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousarei 
pounds  per  month.  We  may  expect  that  this  rate  will  grow,  fui 
Irish  tenants  do  not  always  at  once  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  put  within  their  reach ;  and  in  this,  as  in  ot 
matters,  they  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the  earlier  app1icati( 
Should  this  anticipation  prove  well  founded,  a  large  encoi 
ment  will  be  given  to  draining,  fencing,  building,  and  even — W. 
in  a  lesser  degree — reclamation.  Habits  of  thrift  will  be  fos- 
tered, and  the  interest  of  occupiers  in  their  holdings  will  b» 
increased.  Inasmuch  as  loans  are  not  issued  to  the  occti| 
of  very  small  extent,  squatting  and  subdivision  will  not  lie 
couraged.  The  larger  farmers  will  be  le<l  to  improve 
farms,  but  consolidation  will  be  in  no  way  impeded. 

To  sum  up.  One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  Irish  di**, 
content  is  the  clinging  of  a  poor  population  to  land  wl 
will  not  support  them.  The  removal  of  this  evil  should  th< 
fore  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  But  in  dealing  with  it  re^ 
must  be  had  to  sound  principles,  and  not  to  the  clamour  of  W 
ignorant  or  interested  few.  The  future  effect  must  he 
sidered,  and  not  the  influence  of  a  mere  temporary  palliadl 
If,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  we  have  reached  something 
finality  in  land  legislation  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  are 
have  no  more  interference  with  either  projjerty  or  cont 
statesmen  and  capitalists  may  uninterruptedly  turn  their  atltn- 
tion  to  such  measures  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  a^ 
we  may  hope  to  sec  things  tend  to  the  establishment  in  tlf 
West  of  Ireland,  not  of  an  army  of  small  occupiers  always  nn 
the  verge  of  starvation  and  always  angry  with  their  lot,  but  ol' 
peasantry  perfectly  able  to  live  in  comfort  where  they  are;  O"' 
striving  after  the  impossible,  but  making  the  best  of  whit  r» 
within  their  reach,  and  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hoot 
worthy  of  their  love  and  the  approval  of  others. 
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IBT.  VII. — Memoirs  of  James  Robert  Hope-Scott,  of  Abbotsford^ 
By  Robert  Ornsby,  M.A.      In  2  vols.      London,  1884. 

THE  writer  of  these  volumes  bcg^ins  them  with  a  short 
preface  of  apolopV)  in  which  he  has  thought  it  his  duty 
to  explain  to  the  public  why  Mr.  Hope-Scott*s  life  should  be 
worth  writing  at  all.  \VV  do  not  ourselves  see  that  any  such 
apology  was  necessary ;  and  the  diffidence  which  the  biographer 
has  felt  about  the  interest  of  his  subject,  he  had  far  better  have 
reserved  for  his  own  manner  of  treating  it.  !■  saying  this  of 
Mr.  Ornsbv,  we  mean  no  sort  of  disrespect  to  him.  He  has 
bad  ample  materials  for  his  work  ;  he  has  usc<l  his  materials 
conscientiously ;  his  style  of  writing  is  that  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman.  The  only  faults  we  find  with  him  imply  no 
personal  blame.  They  arise  from  an  utter  absence  oi  any 
faculty  for  arrangement ;  and  from  a  tendency,  which  in  his 
position  is  equally  natural,  to  regard  his  subject  too  exclu- 
flivelv  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  VVe  are  far  more 
inclined,  therefore,  to  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done,  than 
to  blame  him  for  what  he  has  been  unable  to  do ;  and  it  will 
be  our  endeavour,  in  the  course  of  the  present  article,  to  remedy 
bis  defects,  rather  than  to  dwell  upon  them. 

We  propose,  accordingly,  to  set  before  the  reader  our  own 
Tiews  of  Sir.  Hope-Scott's  life  and  character,  and,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  to  give  a  living  picture  of  him  ;  and  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  Mr.  Ornsbv  over  the  way  in  which  he  has 
arranged  bis  facts,  we  thank  him  cordially,  at  starting,  for  the 
laborious  care  with  which  he  has  recorded  tbem. 

Mr,   Hope-Scott,    in    the   popular   sense   of  the  words,   can 
bardly  be  said   to  have   been   a  very  famous  man ;   though   his 
name,  for  various  reasons,   was  much   before  the  public.      Hut 
there   are   many    men    whose   fame   has    been    far    greater,   and 
irhose  names  are  associated  for  ever  with  the  destinies  an<l  the 
literature   of   nations,    whose    private   lives  have  far  less    sig- 
nificance,  and    throw   far    less  light  on    the  times  which   their 
public  actions  have  influenced.     Of  these  men  it  may  be  said 
that  their  lives  are  written  in  hist4-)ry.     Of  Mr.  Hope-Scott  it 
may   be  said,  with   equal   truth,  that  history  is   written   in   his. 
In    following,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  growth  of  hia  inner 
nature — the    balance   or    the   conflict   in    it   of  temperament, 
feelings,  and    principles,   the  thoughts  that    led   to    action,  the 
action    that    led    to    thought,    the    consistent    though    troubled 
devotion  to  what  is    not   of  this  world,  together   with  a  wide 
knowledge  of,  and  a  constant  connection  with,  the  world,  both 
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of  affairs  and  of  society,  his  close  intimacy  with  many  of  lb* 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  his  influence  on  them,  and  thcii 
influence  on  him — in  following  all  this  in  Mr.  Hope-Scott^ 
life,  we  seem  to  be  looking  into  a  kind  of  camera,  w'hich,, 
the  circle  of  a  single  mind^  shows  us  some  of  the 
figures,  and  some  of  the  greatest  movements,  of  an  epoch. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  Mr,  llope-Scott's  life  supplies' 
not  only  with  a  study  of  general  interest,  but  with  a  pers< 
example  of  a  singularly  elevating  kind  ;  and  we  are  partlculi 
anxious,  at  starting,  to  record  this  opinion  plainly,  boc! 
unless  we  did  so,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  a  large 
of  our  readers  might  very  naturally  disagree  with  tis. 
meaning  lies  on  the  surface.  The  innermost  history  of  Mr.  H< 
Scott's  mind  is  the  history  of  his  progress  from  the  Protea 
faith  to  Romanism  ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  the  En< 
public  at  large  should  find  at  first  sight  but  little  with  wl 
to  sympathize,  in  the  spectacle  of  what  cannot  but  seem  to 
as  a  lapse  from  sense  into  superstition,  and  from  intelli 
day  into  intellectual  twilight.  We  venture  to  think,  how* 
that  this  natural  view  of  the  case  need  be  in  no  way  oppose 
ours.  We  hold  that  for  our  sympathies  to  be  enlisted 
man*s  spiritual  life,  we  need  by  no  means  agree  absolutely 
the  formal  conclusions  reached  by  him.  When  we  happen 
do  this,  no  doubt  our  interest  is  deejier ;  but  an  interest  anJ 
a  sympathy  can  exist  independent  of  all  such  agreement.  V\» 
say  this  from  no  sectarian  point  of  view  ;  we  are  waiving*  feff 
the  time  being,  all  theological  prejudice.  We  are  appealinj 
merely  to  those  moral  convictions  and  perceptions,  whicl 
religious  men  cherish,  and  which  all  intellectual  men  rc5| 
If  man  be  a  spiritual  being  at  all,  any  attempt  which  is 
honestly  to  follow  the  higher  life  amongst  the  calls  and 
the  lower,  to  raise  the  latter  to  be  a  rational  part  of  the  foTm< 
and  to  find  for  such  a  union  a  theological  or  intellectual 
is  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  independent  of  the  theological 
We  propose  accordingly  in  what  follows  to  treat  all  qucsti* 
faith,  wholly  without  reference  to  our  personal  views  regal 
them ;  not  to  argue  whether  they  are  true  or  untrue,  but  mtrt^N 
to  record  the  attitude  of  a  certain  mind  with  regard  to  thrm, 
and  to  show  the  steps  by  which  they  came  to  be  to  it  symbol* 
severally  of  truth  or  falsehooiJ.  We  shall  endeavour,  in  a  word, 
to  treat  Mr.  Hope-Scott*s  religious  history,  not,  as  Mr.  Onwby 
does,  like  a  controversialist,  but  with  the  studied  Impartialit* 
of  the  merely  ethical  student ;  and  we  conceive  that  we  «t 
making  no  unreasonable  demand,  if  we  ask  the  reader  to 
approach  it  in  the  same  spirit. 
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trnst,  then,  that  our  meaning  will  not  be  mistaken,  if  we 
of  a  man  who  was  notorious  as  a  convert  to  Romanism, 
[  he  stands  before  us  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  secular 
tes  which  have  illustrated,  during  the  last  half  century,  the 
^ODS  life  of  England.  We  say  secular  figures,  and  we  lay 
ss  on  the  word,  because  it  is  mainly  to  the  fact  oi  his  secular 
nacter  that  this  prominence  we  attribute  to  Mr.  Hope  Scott 
DC.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  it  is,  of  course,  needless 
%j  that  there  are  many  others  of  more  importance  than  he, 
\  as  Pusey,  Hurrell  Froudc,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Cardinal 
rman  ;  but  Mr.  Hope-Scott  differs  from  these  in  having  been 
Qtially  an  active  man  of  the  world  ;  and  amongst  men  of  the 
Ld  we  can  name  no  one  whose  life  is  marked  so  deeply  and 
iDCtly  with  the  traces  of  the  religious  struggles  and  the 
^0U5  aspirations  of  his  epoch. 

B  point  of  birth,  he  possessed  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
Ullage  possible  for  a  man  of  such  powers  as  his.  He 
te  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  he  was  not  the  heir  to 
rtune;  and  thus  to  the  best  qualities  produced  by  a  sense  of 
nited  position  he  united  the  sense  that,  personally,  he  had 
own  position  to  make.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
pe,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  intelligent  amongst  all  the 
^ers  of  his  time,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
petoun.  Having  entered  the  army  in  17^0,  and  having 
idly  won  the  esteem  and  praise  of  his  superiors,  he  was 
tly  twenty-six  when,  in  the  action  with  the  French  at 
fen,  he  received  a  wound  which  left  him  partially  lame  for 
,  and  by  which  his  right  arm  was  completely  paralysed. 
t  young  man's  services,  however,  had  been  of  so  signal  a 
ire,  that  even  his  disablement  marked  for  him  a  new  departure 
Eiis  promotion.  He  was  appointed  successively,  during  the 
r  following  years,  Governor  of  Tynemouth  and  of  Clifrord's 
t,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Deputy- 
iatant  to  the  Forces  under  the  Duke  of  V'ork.  Some  years 
r  he  became  Deputy-Quartermaster-General,  and  about  1812 
rernor  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  which  was  first  esta- 
hed  temporarily  at  Marlow,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed 
i>aodhurst,  at  which  place  it  was  organized  under  his  sole 
erintendence. 

L  was  during  Sir  Alexander's  short  residence  at  Marlow  that 
third  son  was  born — James  Robert  Hope,  afterwards  Hopc- 
tt.  He  was  a  child  of  singular  beauty,  much  of  which  he 
irited  from  his  mother,  especially — as  is  narrated  by  one 
had  seen  him  in  his  childhood — *  the  entire  blackness  of 
aair.  and  the  depth  of  his  dark  eyes.*    But  more  characteristic 
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even  tnan  tue  cniiaa  lace  itseii,  was  tae  expresamn 
times.  Tbe  same  observer,  who  knew  all  the  family  well, 
said  that  tbe  looks  of  none  of  them  remained  in  after  jeon 
her  mind  so  vividly  as  that  of  tbe  little  James  at  cborcl 
'  his  eyes  never  lifted  during  tbe  service,  and  bis  joi 
bent  in  reverential  devotion.' 

He  was  not  sent  to  school  till  be  was  nearly  eleven 
age,  but  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  parts  of  bis  education 
when  be  was  between  seven  and  eight.  Sir  Alexander 
time  retired  from  bis  post  at  Sandhurst  (though  be  resuml 
subsequently  at  the  Duke  of  York's  request),  and  removed  i 
bis  family  for  two  years  to  the  Continent — for  the  first  yea 
Dresden,  and  for  the  last  to  Florence.  During  this  pa 
James  developed  one  talent  at  least — a  singfular  talent  i 
linguist ;  and  when  at  Florence  he  was  delirious  from  typ 
fever,  be  surprised  bis  attendants,  whether  French,  Gcruuui 
Italian,  by  instinctively  speaking  to  each  in  bis  or 
language. 

Heturning  home  the  boy  saw  a  new  phase  of  life, 
taken  with  his  family  to  Hopctoun  House,  and  was  pi 
an  entertainment,  in  its  own  way  memorable,  which  bis  on 
Lord  Hopetoun,  gave  to  George  IV,  A  few  months  later 
was  sent  to  a  school  near  Durham  ;  in  the  following  Tear 
was  transferred  to  another,  at  Greenfield,  with  a  special  vi 
to  his  being  prepared  for  Eton ;  and  in  the  year  following  t 
be  entered  Eton  itself.  In  bis  Eton  career,  so  far  as  his  stoi 
went,  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable.  He  acquilK 
self  fairly  well,  but  bis  scholarship  was  not  brilliant; 
before  he  was  leaving  Eton  for  Christ  Church  his  tutor,  wi 
much  attached  to  him,  was  forced  to  own  reluctantly 
construing  was  inaccurate,  and  that  bis  composition  was 
taste,  and  confused.  But  though  in  point  of  academic  dtt 
he  was  far  surpassed  by  many  of  his  inferiors,  not  onlj 
there  signs  even  in  his  unsatisfactory  scholarship,  which  si 
as  bis  tutor  said,  that  there  was  something  out  of  the  comi 
in  him  ;  but  in  other  points,  <ipart  from  the  merits  of  the  sdl 
boy,  he  was  already  a  distinguished,  and  even  a  commaot 
figure.  *His  first  appearance,*  said  bis  tutor,  '  won  my  be 
for  added  to  great  beauty  of  face  and  person,  was  remark 
sweetness  of  c:\:pression,  and  more  than  usual  grace  of  mu 
At  the  time  of  his  entrance  he  spoke  Italian  freely,  and 
with  a  peculiarly  good  accent ;  and  even  then  evini 
niccncss  and  correctness  of  taste  in  matters  of  art,  for 
was  so  conspicuous  in  after  life.'  Nor  was  this  all. 
did  he  thus  exhibit  in  his  boyhood  the  tastes  and  accoi 
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xncnts,  the  charm  and  the  self-possession,  which  are  found  as  a 
rule  only  in  the  matured  man  of  the  world ;  but  he  had 
betrayed  also,  in  his  careless  intercourse  with  his  friends,  such  a 
qaickness  In  argument,  and  such  a  fluency  in  speaking,  that  he 
CAmod  upon  one  occasion  tbe  name  of  *  Jem   the  lawyer/ 

Leaving  Eton  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  be  at  once  matri- 
culated at  Christ  Church ;    but  did  not  go  into  residence  till 
some  time  later.      He  was  something,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  man 
of  tbe  world  already  ;  and  now,  in  the  interval   between  school 
and  college,  the   events   of  his  life  tended  to   make  him  more 
so.     In    company   with   his    mother,  and   with   his  aunt.   Lady 
Hampden,  he    went   to  Paris  on    a  visit  to    the  Duchessc    de 
Gontaut,  who  was  at  that  time  honoured  with  the  care  of  the 
two  royal   children — the  then   heir  to  the  throne,  since  called 
Henri  Cinq   (Comtc  de  Chambord),  and  his  sister  Louise  dc 
Bourbon,    afterwards    Duchess    of   Parma.     The   Duchesse    de 
Gontaul  had  private  apartments  in  the  Tuileries  ;  and  young 
Hopn,  who  at  once  became  her  favourite,  was  constantly  there 
received  by  her  in  company  with  her  royal  charges.     Through 
her  means  he  was  presented  at  Court,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  Court  circle  ;  and  there  arc  some,  we  believe,  still  alive, 
who  remember  the  sensation  caused   by  the  graceful   boy  from 
Scotland,  in  his  antique  Court  dress,  and  ruff — a  costume   now, 
as  Mr.  Ornsby  says  regretfully,  known  only  in  pictures  and  at 
lie  A'atican.     Thus   when   the   Etonian  returned   to  England, 
aad  began  his  life  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  Christ  Church  as  a 
fmhman,    with   his   memory  enriched  and  with   his  manners 
poliihed  by  an  experience,  that  now  is  no  longer  possible  to  any 
of  us,  of  the  last  days  of  the  ancicn  regime  in  France. 

His  career  at  Christ  Church   began    with    a   marked    social 
success.     His  first  year  at  Eton  had  been  a  time  of  great  misery 
to  him  ;  and  the  art  of  living  with   his  school-fellows  he  seems 
to  have    learnt    but    gradually.     Before    he    left,   however,    he 
bad  become  highly  popular,  and  on  entering  Christ  Church  he 
was  at  once  surrounded  and   welcomed    by  the  most    brilliant 
circle  which  that  brilliant  College  could  boast     Amongst  his 
special  friends,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :   James  Ram- 
say, subsequently  Marquis  of  Dalbousie  ;  James  Bruce,  subse- 
quently Carl  of  Elgin  ;  and  the  Hon.  G.  Canning,  subsequently 
Lord    Canning;    all    three    of   whom,    by-and-by,    were   to    be 
Governors-General  of  India;  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  many  others.     There 
was    another   undergraduate  whom    Mr.    Hope  knew  then   but 
slightly,   but  with  whom,  eventually,  he  was  to  be  memorably 
intimate.     That  undergraduate  was  Air.  Gladstone.     The  fore- 
going 
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going  were    all   Christ    Cburch    men,      We    maj  add 
Dumber  a  few  from  other  colleges ;  Samuel  Wood,  a  brother  i 
the  present    Lord   Halifax  ;  Sidney    Herbert,  afterwards   L« 
Herbert  of  Lea ;  Sir  Frederick  Rogers,   now  Lord  Blacl 
and  Roundell  Palmer,  now  Earl  of  Selborne- 

Sucb  was  the  society  into  which,  in  his  eighteenth 
James  Hope  was  launched  ;  and  with  a  light  heart  he  gave  him 
self  up  to  the  pleasures  of  it.  The  strong  religious  feeling 
which  had  marked  him  in  his  childhood,  seems  during  his  Etoi 
days  to  have  sunk  somewhat  into  abeyance,  and  when  he  cam 
to  Christ  Church  to  have  no  longer  distinguished  him.  Th 
delightful  independence  of  his  own  position,  the  possession  ci 
his  own  rooms,  and  the  excitement  of  his  success  in  society,  ua 
unnaturally  mndc  the  cup  of  life  sparkle  for  him,  and  Li 
bright  nature  was  for  a  time  satisiied  with  the  succession  a 
careless  triumphs  which  the  world  so  freely  offered  him.  Thii 
state  of  happy  exhilaration  is  vividly  expressed  by  him  in  hii 
letters  of  that  date  to  his  sister.  '  1  know  no  luxury,*  he  imUk 
to  her,  'equal  to  the  independence  of  "one's  own  r<K^| 
except  falling  asleep  after  dinner,  and  one  or  two  other  siimV 
indulgences.  1  can  absolutely  hardly  sit  still  in  them,  but  mojt 
needs  go  paciug  up  and  down,  and  sitting  on  every  chainn 
turn,  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  am  actually  lord  and  master.'  A 
few  weeks  later,  in  the  same  buoyant  spirit,  not  untouched  wiiii 
something  of  a  mundane  cynicism,  he  gives  us  the  foUontt 
glimpse  of  his  studies,  and  how  he  took  to  them  : —  ^| 

*  M>.  Mills,'  ho  writes,  '  has  boon  potrndiog  away  at  the  oHgia  nf 
ideas,  sensations,  iiupresBious,  suhjectivo  and  objoclivo  qu&litiefl,till 
he  has  thoroughly  myetificd  all  my  nndorgrnduato  friends,  who  ««. 
however,  in  general  very  much  delighted  with  anything  they  oia'i 
uuderstand.  In  his  first  public  lecture  he  enumerated  the  fttlns- 
tftges  attending  tho  Btudy  of  philosophy,  and  from  thonco  prooeedftJ 
to  give  advice  to  those  of  his  hearers  who  might  early  be  coUeiv 
the  exerciHo  of  offices  connocted  with  their  own  blessed  ConBtihitnt 
and  told  them  very  impressively  that,  nnloss  they  applied  tkfiB 
selves  to  useful  knowledge,  the  lower  classes  would  get  over  tbtt 
heads ;  in  short,  that  the  sconts  would  become  gentlemen  couuoODtf 
and  tho  bed-makers  countesses,  unless  they  could  koep  that  stiiri  b 
odacatiou  which  thoy  had  gained  by  rauk  aud  oiUueuoe.  He  ^t 
proceeded  to  recommend  a  course  of  study,  consisting  of  Bome  hv 
Dutch  authors,  and  wound  up  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Bbel 
stone's  "  Oummontarics."  His  language  is  very  beautifal,  and  I  Ul 
his  word  for  tho  philosophy  being  sound.* 

Of  what  his  own  reading  was  during  his  first  year  at  Chii 
Church,  and  how  far  he  put  in  practice  Mr.  Mills's  beautlt: 
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bhy,  there  are  no  traces  left  us;  and  we  tblnk  It  highly 
It  that  there  were  not  many  to  leave.  During  the  follow- 
tr,  however,  the  case  is  tliflTercnt.  Records  then  begin  of 
IS  course  of  study  ;  and  we  have  many  evidences,  as 
msby   justly    points   out,    that 


coming  to  the  surface  again. 


his  d€*cpcr  nature  was 
The  world  bad  satisfied 
f  little  more  than  a  year,  and  he  began  to  be  conscious 
(b  and  longings  beyond  and  apart  from  anything  that  he 
imd  it  able  to  ofier  him.  Sir  Francis  Doyle  describes 
uisition  as  follows:   '  A  change  came  over  him,  and  he 

fa  condition  of  gloomy  thought  and  self-introspection, 
It  of  which  was  that  he  separated  himself  a  good  deal 
18  acquaintances,  and  lived  with  only  a  few  men.  I  was 
[these  few  ;  Charles  Wordsworth,  the  Scotch  Bishop,  was 
t;  Mr.  Leader,  the  ci-^lcvant  Member  for  Westminster, 
;third  ;  Robert  Curzon,  the  late  Lord  de  la  Zouche,  was 
■  a  fourth  ;  and  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  more.' 
kancis  goes  on  to  observe  *  that  this  disquiet  and 
Baction  with  life  had  not  at  that  time  assumed  a  dis- 
ireligious  character';  and  there  is  evidence  collected  by 
lEnsby  which  wouhl  have  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion, 
^he  spirit  of  the  philosopher  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the 
t»n  that  was  beginning  to  trouble  his  mind  with  its  sad 
kjitinate  questionings,  and  bringing  him  face  to  face  with 
(per  problems  of  existence.     The  following  verses,  which 

lUnd  in  one  of  his  note- books,  not  only  display  considcr- 
rary  merit,   but  form    a   singular  fragment    of   moral 

^raphy.  Their  subject  is  the  reality  or  the  non-reality 
,  and  though  avowedly  suggested  by  a  chapter  in  Plato's 

lie/  yet  the  thoughts   contained  in  them   were  just  as 

y  a  part  of  the  young  writer's  own  spiritual  life  ; — 

*  If  in  the  fulness  of  flatiety 
I  do  obey  the  still  small  voice  within. 
And  niiiko  my  heart  the  nUar  of  just  thonghte, 
What  Cometh,  prithno,  of  this  eicellenoe  ? 
For  though  tho  inward  lining  of  my  cloak 
Be  fair  aud  honest,  yet  the  outvrard  show 
May  lie  in  seeming  of  iniquity. 
And  wrong  its  owner  with  the  jealous  world. 
But  if,  refining  one  injustice,  I 
Can  bear  the  scmhlanco  of  what  men  should  bo 
And  yet  be  what  thoy  are — with  either  hand 
Grasp  tho  swcot  private  benefit  of  vice 
And  open  meed  of  bold  hypocriBy — 
Who  shall  gainsay  mo  ?     True,  the  mask  may  fall 
And  leave  mo  naked.     But  who  hopes  tho  prize 

Must 
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Most  meet  the  strnggle,  and  nnflinoliiiigly 

Face  that  which  makes  or  mars  him.     To  this  end 

We  will  raise  np  academies  of  vice, 

And  form  as  guilds  of  corporate  deceit —  ■ 

Onr  tongaes  with  oily  smoothness  shall  betray ; 

Onr  hands  be  ready  when  our  cimning  fails, 

And  force  redress  onr  bluntness.    Bnt  the  Qods — 

Their  purest  natnre  of  unsoilM  truth 

Knows  not  deceit.     Their  all-eternal  feunee 

May  not  be  harmed  by  earthly  violence — 

Nor  need  they.    Oxen  buy  immunity 

And  blood  of  goats  atones  for  human  gore. 

Ont  of  the  portion  of  oar  wickedness 

Will  we  frame  spells  of  golden  influence, 

And  cast  them  o*er  their  vengeance ;  and  when  Death 

Drags  us  unwilling  to  his  empty  Hall, 

Not  one  but  oft-repeated  hecatombs 

Shall  still  the  clamour  of  hell's  angry  jaw, 

And  win  us  from  its  impotent  control.' 

During  the  same  period  to  which  these  verses  belong,  thae 
are  other  records  which  point  to  a  similar  stoiy.  His  iiiends 
began  to  urge  him  to  fix  upon  some  profession.  His  mother 
was  anxious  that  he  should  take  oiders  in  the  Chnrdi  ot 
England ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  though  he  did  not 
send  to  her,  he  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject  thus.  If  be 
took  to  the  law,  he  said,  which  was  the  alternative  present  to 
him,  he  would  be  obliged  to  be  either  something  or  nothing; 
action  of  some  sort  would  be  forced  upon  him  ; 

*  but  in  the  Church/  he  went  on, '  I  may,  if  I  feel  so  inclined  {isA  I 
am  afraid  I  should),  spend  a  life  which,  without  being  positirelf 
bad,  would  be  neither  useful  to  others  nor  honourable  to  myself.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  should  seriotisly  bend  my  mind  to  the  reqniote 
perseverance,  how  much  more  severe  must  be  that  discipline  which 
fits  me  for  the  Church  than  what  is  needed  at  the  Bar.  Not  only 
the  intellect,  which  is  concerned  in  this  profession,  but  the  heart 
also,  must  be  brought  in  obedience  to  right  principles,  and  all  the 
feelings  of  tho  individual  regulated  according  to  the  duties  of  his 
ministry.  How  difficult  a  task  this  is  I  am  dally  made  more  sensible 
of,  by  lie  exertion  which  is  necessary  to  combat  even  the  weakest 
inclination.  At  the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  an  immediats 
necessity  for  application  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pursuit.  If  I 
make  any  advance  in  it,  to  become  idle  and  careless  is  impossible 
without  losing  the  ground  I  have  gained,  which  fact  success  loiden 
galling,  and  which  ambition  will  not  for  a  moment  admit' 

A  few  months  later,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  helped 
to  bring  him  to  a  more  vigorous  condition  of  mind.    Wlultf 
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was  staying"  alone  at  home,  during  the  long  vacation,  to 
id,  an  old  nurse  of  his,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
IS  dying  in  the  house  of  a  painful  and  lingering  illness.  His 
rart  was  touched  by  this  in  a  <lcep  and  unexpected  manner ; 
ky  by  day  he  watched  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer,  and  ren- 
ted her  every  service  that  a  son  would  have  rendered  to  a 
other.  Such  a  close  familiarity  with  the  most  solemn  aspects 
'  life  had,  as  he  said  afterwards,  a  profound  effect  upon  him, 
ifl  forced  him  to  reflect  on  the  practical  importance  of  religion, 
hich  of  late,  as  he  said  also,  had  impressed  him  only  as  a 
leory.  But  his  period  of  doubt  and  dejection  was  not  ended 
M.  A  few  months  later  we  find  his  friend,  Mr.  Leader, 
!proaching  him  with  *  having  made  up  his  mind  to  a  state 
or  the  present  at  least)  of  lethargy  and  apathy,*  and  with 
iguding  his  life  as  a  something  *with  which  he  hardly  knew 
bat  to  do.*  It  is  possibly  owing  to  this  unsettled  and  un- 
sppy  condition,  that,  much  against  the  advice  and  the  hopes 
Ihis  friends,  he  decided  the  following  summer  not  to  read  for 

class.  He  settled  this  just  at  the  end  of  term ;  and  the 
soment  the  long  vacation  began  he  went  abroad  with  his 
iend,  Mr.  Leader,  who  apparently  hoped  to  rouse  him  by 
ew  scenes  and  society.  The  tour  was  not  wanting  either  in 
'Insure  or  instruction ;  but  if  the  aim  of  it  was  the  cure  of 
lope's  melancholy,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  only  partly 
uccessful ;  and  he  himself  concludes  the  short  journal  which 
ie  kept  of  it,  with  the  regretful  wish  that  he  had  travelled  '  to 
«tter  purpose.' 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  did  as  he  had  resolved  to  do.  He 
'ent  in  for  the  pass  examination  only,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree 
Q  November  1832,  He  was  now  a  little  over  twenty.  The 
W>rid  was  all  before  him  ;  but  he  was  still  doubtful  what  part  he 
'ould  take  in  it.  He  again  retired  into  himself,  passing  bis 
'>y«  in  solitude  ;  and  he  beguiled  his  time  with  the  study  of 
wious  questions,  beginning  with  homoeopathy  and  ending  with 
Dodern  miracles.  He  had  been  thus  situated  for  some  three  or 
OUT  months,  when  the  influence  of  his  family,  and  his  own 
■ctsonal  popularity,  combined  to  secure  for  him  a  fellowship 
lien  vacant  at  Merton.  This  piece  of  good  fortune  roused 
Jm  into  temporary  good  spirits.  *  The  college,'  he  wrote  to 
is  father,  *is  one  of  the  prettiest;  its  gartlens  have  a  terrace, 
hich  for  meditation  and  smoking  a  cigar  beats  any  I  ever  saw. 
he  society  is  the  best  in  Oxford,  and  so  is  the  cook.  The 
icome  averages  200/.*  His  father,  in  answering  this  letter, 
^mised  him  that,  considering  how  college  revenues  varied, 
J  income  should  not  fall  below  300/,,  but  at  the  same  time 
VoL  157.— iV(7.  314,  2  I  reminded 
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reminded  him  that  he  would  find  this  sum  bat  small ;  thit 
position  as  a  Fellow  obliged  him  to  celibacy  ;  and  he  urged  him 
on  grounds  alike  of  duty  and  prudence,  not  to  yield  himself  tothi 
pleasure  of  meditative  idleness,  but  to  nerve  himself  for  eicrti 
And  at  once  to  choose  a  profession.  The  son  answcretl  that 
knew  his  father's  advice  to  l>e  sound  ;  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
any  *  honest  means '  in  his  power  to  do  something  towards  a- 
creasing  his  own  livelihood  ;  that  he  now  chose  definitely  the 
as  his  profession  ;  that  he  would  as  soon  as  possible  begin 
study  it  under  some  special  pleader  in  London  ;  and  that  me 
while  at  Oxford  he  would  *  attack  Blackstone'  by  himself. 

Excellent,  however,  as  these  resolutions  were,  during  the  nrrt 
three  years  their  practical  results  were  small.  It  is  true  that  ht 
placed  himself  under  an  accomplished  law-tutor,  who,  besides 
being  eminent  in  bis  profession,  was  admirable  in  his  prinle 
life ;  but  though  he  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  this  excel- 
lent gentleman,  and  displayed  considerable  diligence  in  thr 
study  of  college  statutes,  his  legal  studies,  as  a  whole,  war 
fitful  and  unmethodical.  Sometimes  he  would  leave  London  to 
do  some  kindness  for  a  friend  ;  once  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of 
tour  in  Holland  ;  and  somewhat  later,  invited  by  his  relati 
Lord  Haddington,  he  went  off  to  Dublin  on  a  visit  to  the  \ 
Regal  Court.  Meanwhile,  through  all  these  vicissitudes, 
religious  anxiety  was  steadily  growing  upon  him.  This  ww 
due  to  various  causes.  One  was  the  restless  working  of  his  o»ra 
mind ;  one,  which  we  have  mentioned  already,  was  the  thoughl 
of  his  old  nurse's  death-bed ;  another  was  the  stir  causrd 
by  the  Tractarian  movement,  which,  at  the  exact  period  wc 
speak  of,  was  beginning  to  trouble  Oxford  ;  and  again,  anotbef 
was  his  mother's  severe  illness,  and  more  particularly  his  eldc* 
brother's  death. 

One  result  of  this  condition  of  things  was,  that  his  reao- 
lution  to  study  for  the  Bar  was  constantly  crossed  and  part- 
lysed  by  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all,  his  real  vocation 
might  be  not  the  Bar  but  the  Church.  Then  again,  bit 
desire  to  enter  the  Church  was  in  its  turn  often  paralysed  by 
fits  of  lassitude,  the  result  of  physical  weakness  ;  and  thcfl 
again,  his  mind  would  be  stirred  and  stimulated  by  dreams  oi 
such  ambition  as  only  the  Bar  would  satisfy.  Thus  moved  thii 
way  and  that,  he  often  felt,  as  ho  said  in  a  pathetic  letter  to  hij 
father,  "as  an  unprofitable  and  unhappy  idler  on  the  earth;* 
nor  was  it  till  after  three  years*  wandering  in  this  vallcj  of 
doubtful  shadows,  that  he  finally  decided  as  to  what  course  fcf 
would  take.  Then,  at  last,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  straggirt 
and  moved  in  part  by  reasons  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  i" 
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lance  at,  he  felt  himself  called  to  relinquish  what  he  had 
terisbed  as  bis  highest  aspiration.     He  gave  up  all  thoughts 

the  Christian  ministry,  as  a  career  that  Providence  had  not 
tended  for  him  ;  and  at  last,  with  a  steadiness  which  he  had 
rt  known  before,  he  began  to  give  his  attention  once  again  to 
!  Law. 

Hi^  life  now  began  to  assume  a  new  complexion.  In  the 
nmer  of  1835  he  accepted  the  office  of  Deputy-Marshal, 
ercd  him  by  Judge  Patteson,  who  was  then  going  on  the 
elsh  Circuit.  It  is  true  that  his  experience  in  the  above 
}acity  disappointed  him,  and  he  pronounced  the  Welsh 
rcuit  to  have  been  merely  an  idle  jaunt ;  but  no  sooner  was 

once  more  settled  in  London,  than  he  resumed  attendance  on 
I  former  legal  tutor,  and  was  soon  prosecuting  his  studies,  not 
th  diligence  only,  but  with  interest.  VV^e  soon  find  him  writing 
X  '  his  law  was  going  on  amazingly  well  ^;  that  '  he  was 
[Hiring  a  relish  for  it  which  he  had  once  thought  quite 
possible;'  that  he  dreaded  a  day  which  took  him  away  from 
^beyond  all  other  inflictions;'  that  his  only  fear,  in  fact,  was 
kt  he  was  '  getting  too  fond  of  it ;'  that  the  charms  of  his 
rk  were  making  society  seem  rapid  to  him,  and  that  he 
ihed  he  was  never  obliged  '  to  dine  anywhere  but  at  "  The 
ayellers."' 

This  growing  ardour  in  his  professional  pursuits,  this 
lilarating  discovery  of  his  own  practical  powers,  did  nothing 
rob  his  mind  of  its  deep  religious  character.  Misgivings, 
l«ed,  for  a  time  continued  to  haunt  him  that  after  all  the 
nrcb    was    his  true  vocation,   and  that  the    present   course 

had  chosen  was  not  the  better  part.  These  scruples,  how- 
:r,  were  gradually  set  at  rest.  The  conviction  grew  on 
a  that  the  life  of  the  professional  man  might,  in  its  own 
Jfce,  be  consecrated  as  truly  as  the  life  of  the  priest ; 
1  Indeed,  though  the  Church  of  England  recognized  no  such 
lition,  that  he  might,  as  it  were,  be  morally  in  minor  orders, 
aratcd  from  the  world  by  a  certain  unacknowledged  line, 
1  cherishing  an  intention,  if  registering  no  vow,  of  celi- 
:j.  His  theological  opinions  as  yet  were  not  fully  formed. 
(b»rly  life  he  had  been  brought  up  amongst  Evangelicals  ;  but 
le  arc  plain  indications  in  what  we  have  just  recorded  of  how 
ply  his  sympathies  had  been  touched  by  the  developing 
nions  of  the  Tractorians. 

during  the  two  or  three  years  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he 
•d,  when  in  London,  first  in  Stratton  Street  with  Sir.  Leader ; 
n  with  his  parents  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  of  which  Sir  Alex- 
ier   was   bj  this  time  Governor ;    and  on  Sir  Alexander's 

2  I  2  death. 
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death,  in  1837,  at  his  brother's  house  in  Canon  Street.  ^3| 
this  while,  though  not  yet  called  to  the  Bar,  and  having  woq 
no  laurels  publicly,  he  was  already  acquiring^  a  kind  ofpropbetir 
reputation,  and  his  judgment  began  to  be  asked  upon  certafji 
legal  questions  by  men  far  older  and  of  far  more  experience  than 
himself.  Moreover,  as  occasion  allowed,  he  was,  on  principle^ 
raizing  in  general  society,  and  was  extending  his  circle  of 
friends  and  of  acquaintances,  including  some  whom  be  had  tnet* 
though  he  had  hardly  known,  at  Oxford.  Amongst  these  l«t 
was  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  and 
had  now  blossomed  into  a  Tory  member  of  Parliament.  He, 
meeting  Mr.  Hope,  on  some  ground  or  other  asked  to  be  allowfd 
to  call  upon  him.  Accordingly,  one  morning  at  Chelitt 
Hospital,  whilst  Mr.  Hope  was  sitting  surrounded  by  a  litter  nf 
volumes,  mostly  '  folios  and  books  of  grave  appearance,'  the 
door  was  opened  and  his  new  friend  entered.  He  was  a  yoonir 
man,  with  marked  and  regular  features,  with  a  glow  on  hit 
cheeks  of  health  and  abounding  energy,  with  beautiful  jet  black 
hair  slightly  shading  his  forehead,  and  clear  and  restless  ejcs 
glancing  under  protruding  eyebrows.  This  visitor,  in  y 
long  after,  thus  recorded  his  recollection  of  that  visit 

'  Hopo  opened  a  conversation  on  the  controversies  which  thcD 
agitated  the  Church  of  EnglanJ,  and  which  had  Oxford  for  Iheir 
centre.  I  do  not  think  I  hod  ptitd  them  much  attention ;  but  I  vos 
an  ardent  student  of  Dante,  and  likewise  of  St.  Augustine;  botho/ 
them  had  actod  powexfidly  on  my  mind,  and  this  was,  in  truthi  tba 
only  preparation  I  had  for  anything  Uko  mental  communion  with 
a  person  of  his  elevation.  Ho  then  told  mo  that  he  had  beA 
seriously  studying  tho  controversy,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  ths 
Oxford  authors  were  right.  He  spoko  not  only  with  Beriousness,  bat 
with  solemnity,  as  if  this  was  for  him  a  great  epoch ;  not  merely  the 
adoption  of  a  speculative  opinion,  but  the  reception  of  a  profound 
and  powerful  religious  impulse.' 

The  writer  of  these  words  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Gladstone; 
and  such  is  the  account  given  by  him  of  his  first  visit  to  James 
Hope-Scott. 

This  visit  was  the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  between  these 
two  distinguished  men,  which  was  broken,  in  one  sense,  oolj 
by  the  death  of  one  of  them  ;  and  Mr.  Hope's  life,  for  some 
time  after  this,  was  closely  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  ;  and  he  began  to  appear 
almost  immediately  before  the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  be  actively  interested 
in  various  charitable  and  missionary  societies  ;  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  some ;   he  gave  his  money  to  many ;    and  he 
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endeavoured  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  one  the  countenance  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  his  'main  occupation/  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  records,  lay  at  this  time  in  another  field — nut  in  his 
»ork  before  committees,  not  in  connection  with  societies  for  the 
Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  a  scheme  for  reforming  a 
oertain  other  society  which  seemed  to  him,  under  Providence, 
lobave  the  Qrst  claim  on  his  care.  This  society  was  his  own 
college  of  Merton.  The  same  year  in  which  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  the  governing  body  of  that  college  showed  themselves,  in  a 
lingular  way,  to  have  been  touched  by  the  religious  revival 
iround  them.  The  Warden  and  the  Fellows  had  become 
penetrated  by  a  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  the  College  statutes 
had  been  gradually  lost  sight  of  in  the  change  of  modem 
manners,  and  they  resolved  therefore  that  they  would  at  least 
ittempt  some  reform  which  should  put  their  lives  more  in 
dccordance  with  the  intentions  of  their  founder.  For  this 
purpose  the  first  thing  necessary  was  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  ancient  College  documents;  and  the  task  by  unanimous 
consent  was  committed  to  Mr.  Hope.  Here  at  last  was  a 
irork  that  exactly  suited  him ;  he  at  once  entered  on  it  with 
puthusiasm,  and  '  without  doubt,*  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  he  found 
W  it  at  that  period  the  peculiar  work  of  his  life.*  His  work  in 
London,  to  quote  his  own  words,  was  *  his  kitchen-garden  ;  his 
"ork  at  Oxford,  his  flower-garden.  The  first  was  to  feed  the 
'wt/  For  such  a  feeling  there  was  indeed  a  particular  reason, 
■iitring  failed  to  convince  himself  that  the  Church  was  his 
"nie  vocation,  he  found  consolation  in  the  sense  that  his  present 
Professional  labours  were  in  a  special  way  consecrated  by  being 
'woted  to  the  service  of  his  college. 

It  is  probable  also  that  his  spiritual  life  was  being  affected 
II  a  way  of  which  he  was  then  unconscious.  His  profound 
ivestigations  into  the  medieval  collegiate  system,  and  the 
Ixniration  for  that  system  that  sprang  up  in  his  mind  as  he 
editated  over  it  during  the  intervals  of  his  work,  pacing 
e  terrace  in  the  Fellows*  Garden  at  Merton,  and  watch- 
g  the  spring  grow  green  in  the  Oxford  elm-trees,  seems  to 
Te  given  his  mind  an  unperceived  bent  towards  Rome,  and, 
thout  disturbing  his  thoughts,  to  have  silently  converted  his 
mpathies.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  was  then  perceived  by 
tnself.  He  was  a  Trnctarian  of  the  staunchest  and  most 
aguinc  kind,  and  all  his  dreams  of  the  future  were  bound  up 
th  the  Church  of  England, 
^e  say  he  was  sanguine,  and   we  say  he  had  dreams;  but 

was  very  different  from  most  sanguine  dreamers.     Through 
enthusiasm,  and  through  all  his  devotion,  he  was  con* 
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stantlj  remarkable  for  bis  sound  and  sober  sense ;  and  therr 
is  one  remarkable  occasion  in  wbicb  he  showed  this  to  tlie 
full.  Whilst  Mr.  Hope  was  busy  with  his  Oxford  researches. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  busy  in  a  somewhat  kindred  way.  He 
was  composing  his  disquisition^  which  Macaulay  has  made 
immortal,  on  *  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church ; '  aod 
that  work,  which  passed  through  various  stages,  was  in  each 
stage  submitted  to  Mr.  Hope's  judgment.  The  correspondence 
between  the  two  upon  this  subject  is  from  certain  points  of  view 
very  interesting  ;  and  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  Mr.  Hope,  the 
main  subject  of  our  discussion,  there  are  many  passages  in  H 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  quote.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Hope,  however,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that,  sympatbiw 
though  he  thus  did  with  Mr,  Gladstone's  views  in  general,  ond 
with  his  aim  in  composing  this  treatise  in  particular,  not  a  single 
loose  argument  eluded  his  notice,  nor  a  single  false  analogy; 
and  though  ofTcring  his  strictures  with  an  exquisite  tact  and 
gentleness,  he  was  as  merciless  a  critic  with  a  view  to  improriD|^ 
the  work  as  Macaulay  himself  was  with  a  view  to  discreditiii| 
it. 

Shortly  after  its  publication,  Mr.  Hope  wrote  to  Mr.  GImI- 
stone  thus : — 

'  The  intercourse  which  I  have  bad  with  you  on  this  oooa&ios,  ft&d 
the  tone  of  mind  in  which  your  work  has  boon  ooncoiv&d,  oorriod  oa, 
and  finally  prepared  for  the  world,  and  which  I  have  had  an  oppo> 
tonity  of  considering  more  closely  than  my  previous  acquaintanceship 
with  you  had  allowod,  have  given  mo  feolings  totvards  yon  which  iK 
oithor  not  generally  natural  to  me,  or  which  have  found  few  oljecto  on 
which  to  rest ;  and  I  do  not  soruplo  to  say  that,  iu  looking  formffd 
into  that  confused  and  dangorons  period  upon  which  wo  appear  to  be 
entering,  there  is  no  ono  upon  whom  I  so  much  roly  for  guidsaoo  Sfid 
onoouragemont,  no  one  with  whom  I  would  so  gladly  act  or  sufSar,  m 
yourself.' 

What  follows,  again,  is  interesting  as  part  of  hit  aato- 
biography ; — 

'  My  own  plans  of  life  are  in  their  details  uncertain,  and  liable  to 
continual  change;  but  in  their  principal  design  they  aro  pointed 
towards  ono  object — the  service  of  the  Church.  To  it  I  am  bound  by 
ties  as  a  member  of  it,  which  is  common  to  many;  as  a  mombortoo  of 
ono  of  its  endowed  InatitutionR,  which  is  a  more  particular  obligadoa. 
Whenever,  therefore,  or  wherever  you  may  think  that  a  willing 
labourer  may  be  of  use,  you  may  reckon  upon  finding  one  in  me/ 

The  time,  however,  was  now  arriving  when  he  was  to  make 
acquaintance  with  another  friend,  who  was  to  influGnoe  bil 
destinies  far  more  powerfully  than  Mr,  Gladstone,  imd  who,  *» 
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fr.  Gladstone  himself  has  said,  was  the  *  one  personal  influence 
which  alone  ever  seriously  afloctcd  his  career,'  In  the  year 
1^38,  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  was  pub- 
^hed  '  The  Remains  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude/  This  book 
|ftcted  Mr.  Hope  so  powerfully  that  he  began,  after  its  perusal, 
ffitain  new  habits  of  self-rliscipline.  He  made  from  it  a  col- 
lection of  thoughts  and  ejaculations  for  his  own  devotional  use, 
and  was  finally  led  by  it  to  seek  the  acquaintance  and  counsel  of 
the  closest  friend  of  its  deceased  author — John  Henry  Newman, 
Mr.  Hope  asked  permission  to  call  on  Mr,  Newman  in  his 
roonis  at  Oriel,  and  the  latter  has  since  recorded  his  impres- 
lioDs  of  that  visit.  ^  1  was,""  he  says,  *  many  years  older  [when 
be  thus  came  to  see  me,  unasked,  unsought],  yet  he  had  that 
ibout  him,  even  when  a  young  man,  which  invited  and  inspired 
confidence ; '  and  though  those  who  saw  him  •  but  once,  or  at 
a  distance,'  might  be  perplexed  by  ^thc  lofty  fastidiousness  and 
keen  wit  which  were  natural  to  him,'  on  those  who  saw  him 
nearer  there  was  no  such  effect  produced  ;  and  Cardinal  Newman 
sdds,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  that '  his  very  presence' 
vras  almost  irresistible. 

This  friendship,  once  begun,  began  soon  to  bear  practical  fruit. 
Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Newman  had  not  been  long  acquainted, 
before  they  had  started  a  plan  of  publishing  a  series  of  eccle- 
liastical  articles  in  the  columns  of  the  'Morning  Post,*  which 
had  then  Tractarian  leanings ;  and  a  year  later,  at  Mr.  New- 
tnan's  request,  Mr.  Hope  wrote  in  the  'British  Critic'  a 
brilliant  review  of  Mr.  C  R.  Ward's  translation  of  the  '  Mag- 
dalene College  Statutes.'  The  two,  meanwhile,  had  been  further 
In  active  correspondence  on  a  point  which  Mr.  Hope  had  at 
that  time  much  at  heart — that  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Oxford  should  be  filled  by  an  ecclesiastical  person. 
Phis,  as  Mr.  Ornsby  observes,  was  part  of  a  line  of  policy  which 
for  a  long  time  troubled  the  life  of  the  University,  *  academical 
Questions  as  they  successively  arose  being  all  made  by  the 
Tractarians  to  turn  upon  their  ecclesiastical  bearings.'  '  With 
this  great  current  now  in  motion,'  he  continues,  *the  stream  of 
Mr.  Hope's  thought  began  perceptibly  to  mingle — the  result  of 
those  studies  in  the  University  and  College  statutes,  and  in 
medieval  Oxford  generally,  to  which  he  had  now  for  two  years 
Rt  least  so  ardently  devoted  himself.' 

.  His  life  during  this  period  was  passed  between  Oxford  and 
liOndon  ;  he  was  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  practising  at  the 
Parliamentary  Bar,  and  his  letters  are  sometimes  dated  from 
the  Travellers'  Club,  as  well  as  from  the  qtuet  of  Merton.  It 
vaJi  nt   Merton,  however,   latterly  that  most  of  his  time  was 
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spent,  and  a  quasi-monastic  life  was  getting"  an  incremng  liold 
upon  him,  when  an  event  occurred  which  called  him  suddenW 
to  a  conspicuous  place  before  the  world.     Ever  since  the  veai 
1831  there  had  been  going  on  in  England  a  certain  amoanlof 
agitation,  due  in  great  part  though  not  entirely  to  the  Dissenten, 
with  reference  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church  and  the  manner  of 
their  employment.    As  Mr.  Ornsby  well  puts  it, '  the  splendour  of 
the  Cathedral  services,  sulxlued  though  it  was  in  compansoD 
with  Che  Catholic  Ritual,  the  elaborate  music,  the  wax  caudles, 
the  stately  architecture,  the  ample    revenues,  and  the  haughtj 
exclusiveness  of  the  great  functionaries — all  these  things  cauied 
jealousy    in    a    large    section    of   the   community    outside  iht 
Anglican  pale  ;'  and  even  inside  it  there  were  some,  urged  Vf 
worthier  feelings,  who  thought  that  the  Cathedral  endowmenu 
might  be  plundered   with   advantage,  and   the  spoils  used  Ui 
endow   an  increased  number   of   clergy.     Accordingly  in  the 
year  1840  there  was  brought  forward  in  Parliament  the  Ecelt' 
siastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Dill^  the  object  of  which  was  tu 
reduce  the  Cathedral  establishments  to  a  minimum,  and  emploj 
the   money   saved  on   work    in  neglected    parishes.     For 
measure,  which  was  eventually  passed,  there  was,  no  doi 
much  to  be  said.     There  was  at  the  same  time  much  to  be 
against  it;  and  many  excellent  and  unprejudiced  men  tbousib: 
the  good  which  it  promised  quite  incommensurate  with  the  eriL 
The  Committee  of  Cathedral  Chapters   naturally  did  all  they 
could  to  save  themselves ;  and  they  paid  a  striking  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hope's  reputation  by  summoning  him  from  the  secludfl^J 
of  Mcrton,  to  plead   their  cause  as  Junior  Counsel  before  ^H 
House  of  Lords.  ^\ 

Mr.  Hope  was  at  the  time  only  twenty-eight ;  and  a  sud<l«ft 
call  to  fulfil   a  task  so  important  as  this,  at  first  almost  OTC^ 
whelmed    him.     His  whole   sympathies,    however,    were  wilb 
the    cause    be   was    asked    to   defend ;    and    putting    bebiod 
him  all  feelings   of  nervousness,    he  set  to   work  at   MertoB^ 
to  prepare  his  case  with  all  the  fulness  possible.     Few  id^| 
if  any,   in   England,   could   have  done   what  he  did,  or  b»^n 
brought  such  a  wealth  of  learning  to  bear  upon  the  subject; 
but  his  speech,  when  he  came  to  deliver  it,  was  characterized 
by  far  more  than   learning.     It  was  lucid  in  arrangement,  it 
was  dignified  in  language,  it  was  eloquent  in  utterance.     Men 
who  knew   him   well,  and  who  always  admired  his  abililic*! 
suddenly  saw  him  revealed  in  a  new  light;  and  discovered  that 
they  were  listening  to  an  orator.     In  the  House  of  Lonls  tbe 
impression  made  was  extraordinary.     Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wtf 
present  on  the  occasion,  has  said  that,  though  since  then  he  btf 
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forty  years'  experience  of  speeches,  he  has  never  heard  one 

which  by  its  solid  as  well  as  by  its  winning  qualities  more 

(werfully  impressed  him  than  this  first  speech  of  Mr.  Hope's ;' 

and  Lord  Brougham,    not  waiting   to   record    his  feelings    as 

a  memory,   exclaimed    aloud,    the    moment   Mr.  Hope   ended, 

*  That  young  man's  fortune  is  made  V 

A  month  had  hardly  passed  after  this  prediction,  when  he 
was  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  positions  which 
can  he  held  in  this  country  by  a  layman.  He  was  appointed 
ChancelJor  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury ;  and  though  his 
Parliamentary  business  was  beginning  fast  to  increase,  he 
fouad  time  for  the  fulfilment  not  only  of  the  duties  which  the 
post  imposed  on  him,  but  of  others  far  more  onerous  which  it 
only  suggested. 

At  this  time  also  he  gave  another  proof  of  his  energy. 
The  proposed  reforms  at  Merton,  which  he  had  worked  so 
hard  to  forward,  had  for  various  reasons  not  come  to  much ; 
bnt  his  old  idea  of  what  a  college  ought  to  be,  still  haunted 
his  mind ;  and  though  he  found  that  it  was  not  to  be 
tealized  at  O^^ford,  an  opportunity  now  occurred  to  him  of 
realizing  it  somewhere  else.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land had  early  engaged  the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Tractarians,  partly  because  its  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
Prcsbytcrianism  served  to  throw  round  it  a  certain  semblance 
of  Catholicity  ;  and  partly  because,  such  being  its  situation,  it 
Was  so  miserably  poor  that  it  could  scarcely  support  its  clergy, 
Md  had  little  or  no  means  of  specially  training  men  for  its 
niiaistry.  This  condition  of  things  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
conversation  between  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and 
•hortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  former  to  his  Chancellorship, 
)i»e  plan  occurred  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  them  of  establishing 
in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  College,  in  which  a  secular  edu- 
cation should  indeed  be  given,  but  the  chief  object  should  be 
^e  education  of  a  Scotch  priesthood.  i 

This  scheme,  which  was  conceived  in  most  serious  earnest, 
fesulted  in  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College,  Glcnalmond, 
4n  institution  which  Mr.  Hope  at  first  fondly  dreamed  might  re- 
Embody  in  these  latter  days  the  high  monastic  spirit  of  the  early 
Oxford   founders.     Amongst    others,    Mr.    Gladitone*s    father 
Warmly  sympathized  with  the  project,  and  when  matters  had  so 
far  taken  shaj>e  that  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  site  on  which 
the  future  college  should  be  built,  he,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Hope,  set 
Out  together  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  compare  several  that  had 
teen  suggested  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  Scotland,   Mr,  Glad- 
Stone  relates  that  he  has  never  forgotten  the  expedition — 

*  As 
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'As  wo  rolled  along/  ho  writes,  'wedged  into  one  of  the  post- 
chaises  of  thoso  dayR,  through  Tuiona  kinds  of  conntzy,  and  eepecuJlv 
through  the  mountains  between  Perth,  Dunkold,  and  Dunblanei,  it 
was  a  porpetnal  play — I  might  almost  say  roar — of  fan  and  laogbter. 
Tho  result  was  tho  selection  of  the  spot  where  tho  College  now 
stands.  I  am  ashamed  to  recollect  that  we  were,  I  do  not  BhyasoM 
in  reaching  this  couclosion,  bat  cheered  up  in  fastouiug  oa  it,  b; 
a  luncheon  which  Mr.  Polton,  tho  proprietor,  gavo  na  of  gnnufl 
newly  killed,  roasted  by  an  apparatus  for  the  purpoao  on  the  mome&l, 
and  bodowcd  with  what  I  think  is  colled  partridge-eye  champagzia.' 

This  passage,  together  with  several  others  already  quoted,  is 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Hope's  daughter,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  which  forms  an  apjK^ndix  to  Mr.  Onisbv'j 
Memoirs,  and  he  proceeds  presently,  in  a  few  brief  words,  to 
give  the  sequel  of  the  story,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hope  is  ooncemetl 
in  it: — 

*  Ho  laboured  much,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  for  the  college ;  aid 
had,  if  my  memory  servos,  a  great  hand  in  framing  tho  constitution, 
with  respect  to  which  his  academic  learning  gave  him  a  just  aathorit^. 
He  laboured  for  it  at  first  in  love  and  enthosiasm,  afterwards  in  dotji 
at  last  perhaps  in  honour;  but  after  a  few  years  it  neceasarilj 
vanished  from  his  thoughts,  and  ho  bocamc  onablo  to  ahoro  in  faciog 
dif&culties  through  which  it  had  to  pass/ 

The  meaning  of  this  last  foreboding  sentence  the  reader  wiD 
of  course  divine.  It  refers  to  that  great  change  in  Mr.  Hope'* 
religious  opinions,  which,  though  it  did  not  fully  declare  iltclf 
till  ten  years  later,  was  very  soon  to  receive  its  first  important 
stimulus.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  sihaII 
interest  that  circumstances  brought  him  at  this  precise  period 
face  to  face  with  that  Church  as  a  critic,  which  by-and-bv  he 
was  to  enter  humbly  as  a  convert,  and  that  he  has  plaiuly 
recorded  the  impressions  which,  as  a  critic,  he  formed  of  it. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  Scotch  journey  with  the  Gild- 
stones,  he  began  to  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  overwork.  Some 
sort  of  holiday  being  absolutely  necessary,  he  went  abroad  Cor 
a  time  with  his  friend  Mr.  Badcley,  and  the  two,  after  some 
stay  in  Germany,  finally  settled  themselves  at  Home.  Ths 
idea  of  himself  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  bad  never  as  }i^ 
entered  Mr.  Hope's  head.  It  is  true  he  regarded  Romanism  with 
none  of  the  stcdfast  jealousy  which  was  the  attitude  of  Pusey  ami 
other  High  Churchmen.  On  the  contrary,  he  approached  it  ai  a 
friend  meeting  a  friend  whom  he  admired  cordially  in  spite  of 
profound  differences ;  and  he  showed  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  especial  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Father-General  of  the  Society.     But  though  from  his  intervii** 
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with  tMs  (listinguishoti  man,  as  well  as  with  others  of  the  leading 
minds  at  Rome,  he  derived  a  sense  that  there  was  in  the  Roman 
system  something  of  that  wisdom  and  coherence  of  purpose 
which  so  powerfully  affected  the  imagination  of  Macaulay,  yet 
the  material  aspect  and  incidents  of  the  religion  he  saw  there 
produced  an  impression  on  him  of  a  very  different  nature: — 

*  The  oiterior  [of  lioman  Catholicism]/  ho  writes,  *  is  most  repolaiye 
to  me ;  and  the  good  ox)tnion  ^7ith  which  Boman  Catliolics  had  elsewhere 
iBBpired  me,  has  hoeu  considerably  lowerod  at  Home.  The  mixtaxo 
of  secolar  and  spiritual  power  is  an  eril  which  to  a  great  degree  will 
aooount  for  this,  but  still  it  must  have  its  weight.  Had  I  found 
Homo  to  be  what  it  ought  to  bo — to  bo  equal  to  its  pretensions,  and 
BQch  as  its  many  fine  inBtitutions  would  enable  it  to  be — I  feci  certain 
il  would  have  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  me,  even  in  spite  of  ite 
doctrino.  But  ae  it  is,  I  am  half  angry  with  it  for  looking  bo  very 
like  what  Protestants  describe  it  to  be,  and  at  the  same  time  am  glad 
that  no  greater  goodness  has  been  put  in  the  way  to  tempt  me.'^ 

To  this  we  may  add  the  witness  of  a  friend  who  was  in  Rome 
&t  this  time  with  him — Lord  Blachford  (then  Mr.  Rogers) ; — 

*  Though  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  and  a  cultiTated  pleasoro 
in  mosic  and  architecture,  ho  was  not,  I  think,  much  affected  by  the 
external  magnificence  of  the  Roman  Church — rather  the  contrary. 
But  what  did  affect  him  was  the  coherent  system  and  organization  of 
fiomc,  the  exactness  of  law  and  doctrine,  the  completeness  of  theory, 
tbe  careful  adjustment  of  details,  and  the  steady  adherence  to  what 
was  laid  down.  With  those  it  made  him  dissatisfiod  to  compare  the 
looee  *'  role  of  thumb  "  proocdnre,  which  ia  charaoteristic  of  everything 
Sn^ish/ 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Omsby  for  having  supplied  us  with 
this  passage,  because  in  a  few  and  authoritative  words  it  gives 
us  the  key  to  Mr.  Hope*s  subsequent  religious  history.  How  it 
does  so  we  shall  see  almost  immediately.  When  Mr.  Hope 
returned  from  Rome  to  England,  events  were  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  English  Cliurch  which,  though  now  almost 
forgotten,  were  at  the  time  causing  the  utmost  interest  and 
excitement,  and  which,  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  'sensibly 
niTectcd  in  its  religious  aspects  the  history  of  this  country,  nay, 
even  the  history  of  Western  Christendom.*  We  mean  the 
attempts  made  to  establish  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  Of  these, 
&nd  of  their  bearing  on  Mr.  Hopes  life,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  let  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  speak.  The  following  is  from 
the  letter,  which  we  have  already  quoted^  to  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott : — 

*  Events  were  now  (that  is  at  about  the  time  of  Hr.  Hope's  retoru  from 
Bome),  events  were  now  impending,  which  profoundly  agitated  not  only 
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what  is  termed  the  religious  world,  but  the  general  mind  of  the  coontrj,  ^ 
I  need  not  here  refer  to  the  unwise  proceedings  of  great  and  ardeat 
Churchmen,  which  darkened  the  skies  over  thoir  hc^s,  and  brooght      j 
their  cause  from  calm  and  peaceful  progress  to  storm,  and  in  boom    J 
cases  to  shipwreck.     I  do  not  think  that,  with  his  solid  judn^mMbt  J 
was  ft  party  to  any  of  those  proceedings.    They  seem  to  have  {jradaallj  H 
brought  about  an  opinion  on  thu  part  of  tlie  ruling  authorities  of  tbe  " 
English  Church  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  exoessn 
of  the  party,  and  to  confront  the  tendencies,  or  supposed  tendcnciai 
now  first  disclosed,  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  presenting  to  ilit 
public  mind  a  telling  idea  of  Catholicity  under  some  other  fornu  . . . 
About  this  time  Baron  Bunsen  became  the  roprcsentatiro  of  Pnuait 
at  the  British  Court.     I  remember  that  your  father  used  to  strike  o6 
by   his   suspicion   and   apprehensions  of  particular   persons;  ud 
Bunsen,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  among  them.     That  distinguished 
person  felt  nu  intense  interest  in  England ;  he  was  of  a  pious  and  ta 
enthusiastic  mind,  a  mind  of  almost  preternatural  activity,  Tineikj, 
and  rapidity,  a  bright  imagination,  and  a  wide  rather  than  a  deep 
range  of  knowledge.     Ho  was  in  tlio  strongest  sympathy  with  tks 
then  reigning  King  of  Prussia,  who  visited  Eogland  in  theautomsof, 
I  think,  1841.     Sir  liobert  Peel,  however  loyal  to  the  entente  with 
Franco,  had  a  strong  desire  for  close  relations  of  friendship  witb 
Germany ;  and  tho  marriage  uf  the  Queen,  then  recent,  told  in  tbe 
same  sense.    All  these  circumstances  opened  the  way  for  the  aingiilac 
project  of  tho  Anglican  Bishopric  of  Jemsalem,  which  I  bclieTeto  , 
have  been  the  ehild  of  Bunscn's  fertile  and  energetic  brain,  aud  whidi 
received  at  this  particular  juncture  a  wolcomo,  duo,  1  think,  to  speciil 
circumstances  such  as  those  which  I  have  enumerated.' 

Of  the  details  of  this  project  it  will  be  well  if  we  say  afi 
words.  The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  it,  apart  from  secular  politii 
was  this.  The  compact  organization  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches  was  seen  by  statesmen  to  be  of  very 
advantage  to  the  members  of  those  Cliurches  in  the  Levant  and 
the  Turkish  empire  generally  ;  the  idea  accordingly  sugge 
itself,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Protestants 
those  parts  if  they  too  could  be  united  under  some  simi 
organization,  and  thus  form  a  community  which  Turkey  could 
recognize  and  respect.  Accordingly  the  project  entertained  by 
the  Governments  of  England  and  of  Prussia  was,  in  its  maia 
points,  as  follows.  There  was  to  be  a  Bishop  at  Jerusalem 
alternately  nominated  by  the  two  Crowns,  England  payi 
half  the  cost  of  the  foundation.  This  Bishop  was  to  p: 
over  a  Church  composed  mainly  of  English  and  German 
tcstants,  but  it  was  to  include  any  others  who  were  will 
to  join  it.  Candidates  for  ordination  were,  however,  to  ligO 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  those  destined  for  German  oofl' 
gregations  had  to  piove,\)esY0LC4,\.\ifcvc  sl^ature  to  the  AugsbuiJ 
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lession.  German  subjects  were  to  be  allowed  their  own 
Liturgy,  and  the  whole  body  was  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Carious  as  such  a  proopramnie  now  sounds  to  us,  a  Bill  was 

actually  passed  in  Parliament  with  a  view  of  getting  over  certain 

technical  difficulties  that  beset  it ;  and  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has 

ance  called  *  this  thoroughly  fantastic  scheme,'   was  not  only 

welcomed  at  first  by  politicians  like  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  but 

eren  met  with  the  rountonanco,  for  a  time,  of  theologians  like 

Dr.  Puscy ;  and  Mr.  Hojic,  owing:  to  Dr.  Pusoy*s  influence,  was 

induced  to  take  part  professionally  in  the  preparation  of  some 

of  the  preliminaries,  when  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the 

U|^bishop  of  Canterbury  completely  changed  his  views.     That 

IKrview  is  thus  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 

T^lis : — 

*0n  the  18th  yon  took  me  to  Lambeth,  where  ^vo  had  an  in- 
I  terriew  with  the  Archbishop.  In  tho  course  of  the  convoPBation 
'  7cm  will  douhtlesa  remember  these  points  to  have  occurred.  .  .  . 
Tbftt  I  strongly  urged  his  Grace  to  alter  the  seoond  clause  of  the 
Bill,  so  OS  to  free  tho  Chnrch  of  Bngland  from  being  Btyled  "  Pro- 
ttttant,"  a  title  which  I  said  did  not  belong  to  it ;  that  I  also  pointed 
OQtthe  great  vaguenesa  of  the  proviaious  in  that  clause  as  to  the 
rations  of  tho  proposed  bishop  to  the  various  donominationa  in- 
duded  under  tho  word  "  ProteRtant  j"  that  his  Grace,  in  reply  fo  the 
Ibnner  objection,  maintained  that  tho  uso  of  the  term  ''  Protestaut " 
vm  iLpplicable  to  our  Churcli ;  that,  with  rcforonce  to  tho  second,  ho 
Bpoke  of  Jernsalcm  as  a  place  in  which  tho  holders  of  all  kinds  of 
Protestant  opinions  might,  ho  hoped,  exist  amicably  tog&thcr  under 
fte  pro^fc/ion  of  the  proposed  biehop.  Upon  which  I  asked  whether 
liis  Grace  meant  that,  if  a  sectarian  congregation  were  to  desire  to 
pUoe  itself  under  the  protection  of  tho  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  this  would 
1)6  permitted  1  To  which  (as  nearly  as  I  can  remember)  ho  replied, 
"Saoha  case  is  not  likely  to  occur;  but,  if  it  did,  I  should  eayiTost" 
rpun  which  both  you  and  I  exclaimed  almost  simultaneously  that 
^  was  a  more  fitting  office  for  a  consul  thau  a  bishop.' 

We  might  follow  Mr.  Hope*s  narrative  further;  but  what  we 
^ve  quoted  will  be,  we  think,  sufficient.  In  it,  especially  in 
ibe  last  portion  of  it,  is  his  whole  religious  history  at  thi» 
•^Ms  in  outline.  What  his  connection  with  the  scheme  of 
t^ie  Jerusalem  Bishopric  brought  home  to  him,  was  the  want 
^^  the  English  system  of  what  he  had  so  much  admired  in  the 
Kornan — a  coherent  authority  in  matters  of  organization  ;  an 
*mbority  which  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound,  which  upheld 
'^Pitain  doctrines,  and  would  lend  no  sanction  to  any  others 
'Apposing  them  ;  an  organization  in  which  the  bishops  were  the 
S^ardians  of  one  set  of  opinions,  not  Consular '  Gallios/  securing 
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a  free  existence  for  all.  How  far  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  In 
any  church  such  an  absolute  authoritj  as  Mr,  Hope's  mrnil 
longed  for,  it  is  not  our  business  to  enquire.  As  we  have  said 
once  before,  we  are  waiving  all  such  questions. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  affair  of  the  Jenualcm 
Bishopric  destroyed  his  faith  in  the  Anglican  position  \xam* 
diately.  It  gave  that  faith  its  first  shock,  it  is  true;  but  tLe 
shock  was  one  whose  full  eflects  years  of  mental  trouble  wrre 
required  to  make  him  realize.  He  had  one  friend,  however,  wlio^ 
judging  him  by  the  standard  which  they  both  afterwards  adopted, 
was  more  quick-sighted  than  himself.  The  objections  to  thf 
Jerusalem  Bishopric,  which  struck  Mr.  Hope  generally,  stmck 
Mr.  Newman's  mind  with  a  greater  and  more  concentrated 
force ;  and  they  presently  drew  forth  from  him  a  public  protrst, 
in  which,  having  declared  that  '  the  authority  of  the  Church  (>( 
England  rested  only  on  her  being  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,'  that  *  the  recognition  of  heresy  on  her  part  would  go 
far  to  destroy  her  claim  to  Catholicity,*  and  that  the  Primate  of 
England,  in  consecrating  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  co&> 
secrating  a  bishop  to  recognize  and  to  preside  over  heretics;  lie 
wound  up  as  follows :  '  On  these  grounds,  I  in  my  place,  bein;[ 
a  priest  of  the  English  Church,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-the^Vir- 
gin's,  Oxford,  do  hereby  solemnly  protest  against  the  measum 
aforesaid,  as  removing  the  English  Church  from  her  prcscai 
ground,  and  tending  to  her  disorganization.' 

Not  many  months  after  this,  Mr.  Newman  took  occasiOD  to 
make  a  public  retractation  of  certain  arguments  he   had  nied 
against  the  Church  of  Home;    and  again,  some  months  later, 
he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  and  retire*!  to  Littleroorr. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  busy  with  the  preparation  of  the  *  Lives  *jf  tt* 
English  Saints,'  the  volumes  of  which  showed  for  the  first  titn^ 
openly  that  there  were  many  members  of  the  Anglican  Com*   — 
munion  in  sympathy  with  some  of  the  most  unpopular  of  I^H 
Roman   ideas  and   doctrines — such  as  Monasticism^  the  Pip^f 
supremacy,  and  the  continuance  of  miraculous  powen  io  tb£ 
Church. 

All  through  this  period  Mr,  Newman  was  in  close  corpeajJOiwJ* 
ence  with  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  letters  of  the  latter  throw  a  cariotts 
light  upon  his  history.  We  can  see  that  he  was  mentally  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Newman,  but  he  was  following  blm 
at  a  distance ;  and  he  seems  always,  with  a  voice  of  painful 
anxiety,  to  be  whispering  to  his  friend  not  to  go  too  far.  TU 
'  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  he  suggests,  might  be  so  toned  dowo  si 
not  to  give  offence  to  English  Churchmen  at  large ;  in  especlAl, 
a  lighter  touch  might  be  used  with  regard  to  any  beliefs  or  led* 
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ings  on  the  saints'  part,  which  were  undeniably  and  exclusively 
Roman.  Mr.  Newman  replied,  however,  with  the  characteristic 
question,  *  What  I  cannot  the  Church  of  t^npland  bear  the  lives 
of  her  saints  ?  '     Two  years  later,  he  had  become  a  Catholic. 

Why,  since  they  started  from  such  very  similar  premisses, 
Mr.  Hope's  Rome-ward  development  was  so  much  slower  than 
Mr.  Newman's,  it  is  not  pf»ssible  to  say.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain.  The  cause  was  not  indifference.  We  mention  this, 
and  we  do  so  with  special  emphasis,  because  the  superficial 
ohserver  might  be  tempted  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  and  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Hope's  friends, 
that  after  the  affair  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  his  zeal  for  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  his  high  hopes  for  its  future,  began  to 
decline.  He  became  reserved  in  speaking  of  such  subjects  ; 
when  a  friend  asked  him  something  about  his  projected  reforms 
for  Merton,  he  replied  that  he  had  ceased  to  pretend  to  know 
what  fras  good  or  what  was  bad  for  a  college ;  and  he  gave  pre- 
sently a  proof  more  important  still  of  the  changed  way  in  which 
he  was  coming  to  regard  his  own  position.  At  the  same  time  he 
began  to  apply  himself,  with  an  ardour  unknown  before,  to  his 
business  as  a  Parliamentary  Barrister,  and  it  was  precisely  with 
the  beginnings  of  his  religious  doubts,  that  we  must  date  the 
beginning  of  his  solid  success  professionally. 

From  these  facts  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  two  inferences, 
either  that  doubt  as  to  the  Anglican  position  had  made  him 
indifferent  to  religion,  or  that  the  growing  excitement  of  a  brilliant 
and  lucrative  career  bad  made  him  forget  his  doubts.  Both  are 
equally  false.  His  increased  application  to  business  was  so  f ar  i 
from  making  him  forget  his  doubts,  that  it  was  largely  stimulated 
by  a  desire  to  seek  relief  from  the  anxiety  which  these  doubts 
caused  him — an  anxiety  so  deep  and  so  constant  that,  according 
to  Mr,  Gladstone,  it  seemed  '  to  have  weighed  heavily  on  even 
his  bodily  health.'  Further — and  in  these  days  of  so  much 
complete  scepticism,  it  is  well  to  note  the  fact — this  anxiety  as  to 
his  own  religious  position  never  for  a  moment  made  his  devotion  i 
lukewarm.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Newman  was  as  close' 
as  ever ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  know  the  event  of  Mr,  New- 
nsan's  conversion  ;  he  was  a  constant  communicant ;  and  a  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  observer  has  remarked  how  striking,  when 
in  church,  was  his  simple  but  intense  earnestness.  Meanwhile, 
many  of  his  friends,  besides  Mr.  Newman,  bad  gone  over  to  the 
Roman  Church ;  and  the  project  of  following  them  was  daily 
presenting  itself  to  his  mind ;  but  still  he  confessed  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  decide  whether  that  was  the  right  course,  or 
^  a  return  to  Anglicanism.' 
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This  last  phrase  is  very  significant.  It  occurs  in  a  let 
his,  dated  in  184t5 ;  and  it  shows  how  far  he  had  moved  duri] 
last  few  years.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  other 
he  gave  of  the  same  fact.  We  must  now  explain  our  m 
He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  days  of  his  enthai 
Anglicanism,  come  to  conceive  of  himself  as  a  semi-m 
character — vowed  in  some  special  way  to  the  service 
English  Church,  hound  to  some  rule  of  life  stricter  than 
an  ordinary  layman,  and  in  particular  to  a  state  of 
But  now  a  change  became  apparent.  His  doubts  of 
canism  had  been  preying  upon  him  for  five  years,  and  at 
of  that  period  he  surprised  some  of  his  friends,  scam 
several,  and  delighted  others,  by  the  announcement  of  his 
ment  to  Charlotte  Harriet  Lockhart,  daughter  of  John  ( 
Lockhart,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Wri 
his  sister,  Lady  Henry  Kerr,  he  said  that  he  had  bed 
contemplating  such  a  step  as  this  ;  but  that  until  he  mi 
Lockhart,  he  had  many  doubts  whether  he  should  ev 
a  wife  that  would  suit  him.  His  young  bride  did  moi 
dispel  all  these  ;  and  his  brief  married  life  with  her, 
marked  with  many  sorrows,  and  ending  early,  brought  to 
sunshine  and  happiness  which  he  had  never  known 
Nor  was  he  fortunate  merely  in  these  strictly  personal  rcl 
Much  else  combined  to  mark  him  as  a  fortunate  man.  I 
now  in  the  very  prime  of  life ;  he  was  thirty-five  years  old  ; 
already  making  a  magnificent  income ;  there  was  every  pi 
of  its  continuing  year  by  year  ;  and  he  was  fast  rising  to 
most  prominent,  respected,  and  admired  member  of  b 
branch  of  the  profession. 

Even  now,  however,  he  was  not  really  at  ease.  The 
found  in  marriage  had  done  nothing  to  allay  the 
anxiety  that  was  still  the  canker  of  his  peace  ;  and,  stru 
reserved  as  he  now  became  upon  the  subject,  it  was  wid 
jectured  what  direction  his  thoughts  were  taking.  Mr.  Gil 
in  particular  seems  to  have  divined  this  ;  and  there  are 
letters  of  his  which,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  are 
but  continued  attempts  to  arrest  his  friend's  course.  D 
Gladstone  was  not  alone  in  his  discernment.  Mr, 
presumed  tendencies  were  matter  of  such  notoriety  thai 
the  final  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  college  at  Gleni 
were  approaching,  his  name  was  left  out  of  the  Council 
Edinburgh  Committee,  and  one  of  his  closest  ties  to  th 
munion  he  was  so  soon  to  leave  was  cut  for  him  by 
before  he  had  himself  left  it.  In  his  case,  as  in  so  many 
the  lookers-on  saw  most  of  the  game ;  for  when  on  tha 
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his  marriage  Mr.  Lockhart,  whose  aversion  to  Rome  was  strong, 
questioned  his  future  son-in-law  as  to  his  real  opinion  of  that 
communion,  he  was  solemnly  assured  by  Mr.  Hope  that  he  had 
I  DO  iDtention  of  quitting  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  excitement  about  '  Papal  aggression,'  which  arose  in 
England  in  1850,  coupled  with  the  judgment  given  the  same 
jrear  in  the  Gorham  case,  that  all  the  thoughts  and  arguments 
that  bad  been  for  nine  years  accumulating  in  Mr.  Hope's  mind 
niJdenly  assumed  their  final  and  compelling  force,  and  made 
Lim  see  them,  to  use  his  own  simile.  *  as  though  a  veil  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes.* 

With  regard  to  bis  conversion,  which  took  place  some  three 
years  after  his  marriage,  Mr,  Ornsby  has  preserved  some  very 
inlercsting  letters,  in  especial  one  which  Mr.  Hope  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  touchingly  alluded 
35 'the  epitaph  of  our  friendship  ;'  and  one  which  he  received. 
fmm  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart,  full  of  regret,  yet  without 
one  word  of  reproach  in  it.  Regret,  indeed,  is  a  word  too  mild 
to  express  Mr.  Lockhart's  feelings.  His  son-in-law's  conduct, 
*»js  Mr.  Ornsby,  caused  him  a  *  deep  sense  of  humiliation/ 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  singular  tribute  to  Mr.  Hope's 
character  that  Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  to  him  thus : — 

'I  am  not  so  presomptnous  as  to  say  a  word  mere  on  that  stop  as 
n^>ect8  yourself,  who  have  not  curtatuly  assumed  bo  heavy  a  responsi- 
bility without  mnch  study  and  reflection.  As  conoems  others,  I 
am  thoroughly  aware  that  they  may  count  upon  any  mitigation  winch 
tho  purest  intention  and  the  most  generous  and  tender  feelings  on 
your  port  can  bring.  And  I  trust  that  this,  the  only  part  of  your 
wndact  that  has  given  mo  pain,  uootl  not,  now  or  ever,  disturb  the 
CQQfidonce  in  which  it  has  of  lato  boon  a  principal  consolation  to  mo 
to  lire  with  my  son-in-law.* 

Nor  do  these  sentiments  seem  to  have  undergone  the  smallest 
iteration,  when  bis  daughter  shortly  afterwards  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  husband,  though  it  caused  him  the  most  acute 
plin,  and  darkened  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 

Mr.  Hope  at  the  time  of  his  marriage   found  Abbotsford,  the 

iioine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  possession  of  his  brother-in-law, 

*'alter  Lockhart  Scott;  and  since  the  young  man  had  no  in- 

^^alion  to  live  there,  Mr.  Hope  shortly  afterwards  rented  it 

'fnm  him.     A  few  years  later,  on  Lockhart  Scott's  death,  It 

paascd,   in    right  of  his  wife,  into  his  own   possession,  and  he 

*s»umcd  the  name  of  Scott  in  addition  to  his  own.     From  that 

^nue  forward  it  became  his  principal  residence  ;  and  whenever  he 

^u  released  from  his  increasing  labours  in  London,  he  spent 

*lere  the  larger  part  of  his  lime. 
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And  now,  though  many  of  his  earlj  dreams  had  hmtt 
shattered,  one,  which  had  seemed  the  least  likelj  of  all,  nr 
actually  fullfilcd.  In  a  letter  written  during  his  undergraduate 
days,  when  he  was  first  seriously  contemplating:  taking  orden, 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  two  positions  in  which  » 
man  could  he  most  useful  were  that  of  the  clergyman  and  thit 
of  the  country  gentleman;  and  *  therefore/  he  added, 'as  the 
Hall  is  beyond  my  reach,'  the  best  thing  would  be  to  attempt 
*the  Rectory.'  Subsequent  events  proved  a  curious  commcatoB 
these  wowls.  The  Hall  was  his ;  and  the  rectory  was  for  evo 
an  impossibility.  But,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  views  of  ha 
youth  were  verified  by  him.  His  own  life  as  a  country  gentleman 
showed  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  power  for  good  which 
that  position  can  give  a  man.  Admirable,  however,  as  was  his  life 
at  Abbotsfonl,  and  wide-spread  as  were  the  effects  there  of  hb 
constant  and  solicitous  kindness,  if  we  would  see  him  as  a  landlord 
in  his  most  remarkable  light,  we  must  turn  to  another  locality. 
In  1854  Mrs.  Hope-Scott  lost  her  father,  who  died  at  Abbotifoid. 
Far  from  strong  as  she  was,  the  event  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and 
some  change  of  scene  for  her  began  to  be  eminently  desirable.  At 
about  this  juncture  it  came  to  Mr.  Hope-Scott's  knowledge 
that  a  certain  estate  was  for  sale  in  the  Western  Highlands; 
and  partly  with  the  view  of  providing  his  wife  with  a  change  of 
scene,  partly  owing  to  a  fact  connected  with  the  estate  itself,  he 
became  the  purchaser.  A  more  beautiful  and  attractive  place  il 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  Scotland.  Even  now,  so  far  as  coin^ 
munication  goes,  the  district  in  which  it  lies  is  one  of  the 
remotest  in  Britain.  Oban,  the  nearest  railway  station,  is  fifty 
mites  distant ;  and  the  village  of  Salen  on  Loch  Sunart,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  its  port,  is  even  now  approached  by  a  steambotf 
only  three  times  a  week.  VV*e  know  no  part  of  the  Hlghlawh 
where  the  scenery  is  so  wild  and  beautiful,  and  which  so  dc«ply 
impresses  and  dwells  so  long  in  the  imagination.  Its  endlefl 
alternation  of  wood,  of  mountains,  and  of  moorland,  its  consttfl 
surprises  of  wide  and  tortuous  water,  of  rocky  rivers,  of  sleepillC 
fresh-water  lochs,  and  of  creeks  carrying  far  inland  the  salt  snd 
the  sound  of  the  sea,  all  this  makes  most  even  of  Scotch  sceoeiy 
seem  monotonous  by  comparison.  But  even  more  attracUT* 
than  the  scenery  are  the  tiatlitions  and  the  character  of  the  people 
Opposite  the  house  which  Mr.  Hope-Scott  built  on  the  propeitjt 
stands  the  ruined  castle  of  the  last  Clanranald  of  the  Isles ;  at  th« 
head  of  Loch  Shiel,  by  which  the  property  was  bordered,  a  towtf 
marks  the  spot  where  Charles  Edward  unfurled  his  banner  ;  and* 
few  miles  away,  amongst  the  woods  of  Kinloch  Moidnrt,  an  <Jd 
house  is  approached  by  an  avenue  under  which  the  Young  ftf 
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tender  walked  maturing  his  plans  of  battle.  In  this  district,  if 
ftnjwherc,  there  still  lingt?red  something  of  the  traditional  High- 
land spirit.  The  whole  population  was  Catholic,  having  never 
knomi  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  priest,  whose  name  was  a 
household  word  in  every  cottage,  was  connected  not  remotely 
with  men  who  fell  at  Cullwlen. 

It  was  this  fact  of  the  population  being  Catholic  that  finaUj 
decided  Mr.  Hope-Scott  on  making  the  purchase;  and  he  was 
thus  already  in  sympathy  with  his  tenantry  before  he  came  to 
kaovf  them.     On  arriving  amongst  them,  however,  he  found 
thorn   wretchedly   poor   and   neglected.     In    many   parts   there 
wu  a  total  absence  of  roads;  the  crofts  were  small ;  agriculture 
wu  but  little  understood  ;  a  bare  subsistence  was   often   very 
difBcult  to  procure ;   the  cottages  were  nothing   but  miserable 
larf  cabins;  and  even  the  building  that  did  duty  for  a  church 
wu  roofed    with   dilapidated    thatch.      Mr.  Hopc-Scott,   with 
the  happiest    mixture   of  judgment    and    energy,   at   once   set 
himself   to    the    work    of   improvement.      He    began    by    con- 
ttructing  a  system    of   roads,  which    brought    to    numbers    of 
the  tenantry  an  immediate  increase  of  wages.     He  then  gave 
his  attention  to  their  own  condition  ;  endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  raise  their  standard  of  comfort,  and   doing  all   he 
could  to  help  them  to  realize  it  practically.     It  was  impossible 
at  once  to  build  new  houses  for  every  one ;  though   this  even 
■^  seems  at  first  to  have  contemplated ;  but  to  all  who  were 
^Hilli'ig    tu    build   for    themselves,    he    offered    not    only   the 
&iAt«rials   free  of  charge,   but  some    10/.   or   12L  to  assist  in 
ptying  the  masons.     Thus  much  he  did  for  all ;  for  the  poorest 
tenants  he  did  still  more.     He  lent  them  money  to  increase 
their  stock  of  cattle,  or  to  tide  over  losses  caused  by  illness  or 
■ccident ;  and  though,  to  encourage  amongst  them  a  spirit  of 
nidependence,  he   invariably   lent  the   money,  and   never  pro- 
fessed to  give  it,  yet  when  at  the  end  of  a  successful  season  the 
borrowers  came  to  repay  it  to  him,  it  was  his  invariable  custom 
&iio,  either  to  return  it  to  those  who  brought  it,  or  to  desire 
that  it   should  be   passed   on    to  some  other  poor   person    in 
difficulties.     This  system  of  active  and  thoughtful  benevolence 
continued  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when,  not  without 
deep    regret,   he    saw  reasons  for  parting   with    the   property. 
The  regret,  however,  was  modififHi  by  one  circumstance.     The 
purchaser  was  his  friend  and  connection,  the  late  Lord  Howard 
of  Glossop,  who  not  only  shared  in  his  judgment  and  benevo- 
Jence,  but  so  emulated  him  in  the  exercise  of  them,  that  shortly 
before  his  lamented  death  last  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
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hear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Crofters'  Commission,  taii 
estate,  on  which  there  had  been  such  wretchedness,  was  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  the  Highlands. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  other  men,  the  main  incidents  ot 
Mr.  Hope  Scott's  career,  though  not  its  main  usefulness,  arc  tu 
be  found  in  the  period  prior  to  his  having,  as  is  said,  settled  in 
life.     By  the  time,  or  shortly  after  the   time,  of  his  iiiarriajL*e 
with  Miss  Lockhart,  he  had  chosen  his  part  both  in   religion 
and  in  the   world  ;  and    in  a  certain  sense  his  course  thcnct> 
forward  was  a  straight  one.     Still  even  here  there  are  incidents 
left  to  chronicle,  which  either  show  his  matured  character,  oi 
else  helped  to  mature  it.     His  sunniest  years  were  those  whicb 
he  first  spent  at  Abbotsford,  in   spite   of  the  shadows  thruftn 
over  them  by  the   death   of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  the  fact  of  hii 
first  child   being   still-born.      The   success   of  his   career  as  i 
barrister  in  London,  the  perfect  sympathy  and  deep  attachment 
of  his  wife,  and  the  birth  by-and-by  of  a  daughter,  all  combinnl 
to  make  those  years  a  period  of  true  happiness.     Unfortunitelji 
however,  it  was  not  to  continue  long ;  and  the  end  was  ifsUj 
begun  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  completest.     One  of 
the  dearest  wishes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope-Scott  had  been  for  a 
son,  who  should  boar  the  name  and  perpetuate  the  line  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     In   lb57   such  a  son   was  bom;  and  the  jcar 
afterwards  a  second  daugliter.     Neither  of  the  children,  how- 
ever, had    proved  strong ;    Mrs.    Hope-Scott  had  never  reallr 
recovered   from  the  effects  of  the  first  confinement;  and  lliref 
months  had  hardly  elapsed  after  the  last,  before  the  mother  and 
both  infants  were  gone,  and  Mr.  Hope-Scott  was  at  Abhouford 
a  widower,  alone  with  his  eldest  daufjhter,  then  a  fragile  liltle 
girl  of  six,  but  in  whom  and  her  children  the  line  of  the  gw»' 
Sir  Walter  is  now  happily  continued. 

This  sudden  desolation  that  fell  on  him,  for  a  time  eoxcr 
pletely  stunned  him.  He  gave  up  all  his  business  as  a  ba^ 
rister,  and  sought  seclusion  and  sympathy,  partly  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Arundel,  partly  with  his  brother-iu-bw 
and  his  sister,  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Kerr,  who  were  tben 
living  at  Tours.  Gradually,  however,  by  a  persistent  morJ 
effort,  he  recovered  his  self-possession  and  tranquillity.  W« 
have  already  spoken  of  him. as  a  poet,  and  have  quoted  some™ 
his  early  verses.  The  same  mode  of  expression  which  be  »■* 
driven  to  by  the  doubts  of  his  youth,  he  again  had  recourse  tOi 
to  chronicle  the  sorrows  of  his  manhood  :  and  the  follow 
lines  in  memory  of  his  two  children  form  the  best  recortl 
can  have  of  his  dejection  and  of  how  he  conquered  it : — 
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'  My  babes,  vby  were  yoa  boni, 
Since  in  life's  early  mom 
Death  overtook  yon,  and  before 
I  oonld  half  love  you,  yoa  were  mine  no  more  ? 

*  Walter,  my  own  bright  boy, 
HaOed  aa  the  hope  and  joy 
Of  those  who  told  thy  grandsiie's  fame, 
And  looking,  loved  tiiee,  even  for  thy  name. 

'  And  thon,  my  Margaret  dear. 
Come  as  if  sent  to  oheer 
A  widowed  heart,  ye  both  have  fled. 
And,  life  scarce  tasted,  lie  amongst  the  dead. 

«  •  «  «  « 

'  Then  oh,  why  were  yon  bom  ? 
Was  it  to  xoEikB  forlorn 
A  father  who  had  happier  been 
If  yonr  sweet  infant  smiles  he  ne'er  had  seen  ? 

«  •  •  «  « 

*  Yes,  you  were  bom  to  die ; 
Then  shall  I  gradging  sigh 
Becanse  to  yon  are  sooner  given 
The  crown,  the  palm,  the  angel-joy  of  Heaven  ? 

'  Bather,  O  Lord,  bestow 
On  me  the  grace  to  bow 
Ohildlike  to  Thee,  and  since  above 
Thon  keep'st  my  treasures,  there  to  keep  my  love/ 

Fortified  by  the  spirit  which  these  verses  breathe,  a  year 
after  bis  bereavement  Mr.  Hope-Scott  returned  to  his  work, 
and  he  was  soon  again  in  the  full  swing  of  business — a  figure 
at  the  bar  as  brilliant  and  as  commanding  as  ever.  Three 
years  later  he  married  a  second  time.  The  bride  was  Lady 
Victoria  Fitzalan  Howard,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late,  and 
lister  of  the  present,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  By  her  be  had  several 
diildren,  and  under  her  influence  his  former  spirits  revived 
•gun ;  but  with  regard  to  this  union,  which  concerns  so  many 
persons  still  living,  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  speak  except 
in  the  slightest  way.  Mr.  Omsby  on  this  point  has  shown 
extreme  taste  and  delicacy ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  an 
even  greater  reticence. 

Shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  the  health  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  never  strong,  began  to  give  great  anxiety:  and  it 
beii^  thought  necessary  that  she  should  spend  every  winter  in 
tiie  South,  Mr.  Hope-Scott  bought  an  estate  at  Hylres,  where 
aa  regularly  as  possible,  during  the  next  seven  years,  he  resided 
with  his   family,  while  the  cold  season   lasted  in  England. 
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Many  men,  when  living  out  of  their  own  country,  think  tfie/ 
have  left  their  duties  to  their  poorer  neighbours  behind  tbem. 
Mr.  Hope-Scott  was  not  one  of  these.  He  was  no  less  actiTe 
on  his  French  estate  than  he  was  in  the  Highlands  or  at 
Abbotsford ;  he  took  the  most  practical  interest  in  the  detaili 
of  his  Provenqal  farm — in  the  culture  of  the  olive,  the  fig,  the 
vine,  and  the  almond,  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  wine,  and 
in  the  rearing  of  rabbits  and  poultry.  His  singular  facility  is 
a  linguist  here  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  and  in  addition  to 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  by  his  kindness,  he 
astonished  them  also  by  the  ease  and  the  correctness  with 
which  he  spoke  to  them,  in  their  vernacular,  each  on  his  own 
industry. 

These  winter  retreats  to  Hyeres  were  not  only  successfol  u 
regards   his   daughter's  health,   but   were  of  great   service  to 
Mr.  Hope-Scott  himself,  and  comparatively  short  as  his  life 
was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  did  much  towards  pro* 
longing  it     Ever  since  he  began  his   career  at   the  Bar  in 
earnest,  his  great  temptation  had  been   to  overwork  hinuelL 
His  early  indolence,  which  he  had  so  bravely  conquered,  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  passion  for  labour,  which  ui^ed  him  to 
the  other  extreme,   and   with  which   he   did  not   find  himself 
so   able   or   willing   to   combat.     His   friends,   amongst  them 
Cardinal  Manning,    often   and   earnestly   warned   him   of  the 
danger  of  such  excessive  application ;  and  they  represented  to 
him  exercise  and  relaxation  as  a  duty ;  but  in  vain.     On  reaching 
home  when  his  day's  pleading  was  over,  he  would  often  drop  into 
a  chair,  as  though  almost  dead  with  weariness,  and  fall  then  and 
there  into  the  most  profound  sleep.     Sometimes  at  dinner,  in 
the  midst   of  uttering  a  sentence,  his  voice   would  fail  him, 
and   his  eyes   close   suddenly  ;  sometimes  he  was   carried  to 
bed,  almost  torpid  with  exhaustion.     Such  being  the  case,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  periods  of  enforced  quiet,  his  health  wonld 
almost  certainly  have  broken  down  sooner  even  than  it  actoallj 
did.      This  was  early  enough.      The  loss  between  1868  and 
1870  of  two  dear  and  very  early  friends,  hastened  an  illnetf 
that  was  in  progress  from  other  causes.     By  the  b^inning  of 
the  latter  year,  Mr.  Hope-Scott  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  his  condition  was  becoming  critical ;  and 
he  at  last  learnt  from  his  physicians  that  he  had  fuocdooal 
disease  of  the  heart ;  though  he  was  told  at  the  same  time  that 
any  sudden   ending   to  it  was  very  far  from   probable.      He 
now  began  seriously  to  think  of  retiring,  and  actually  did  give 
up  a  certain  number  of  causes ;  but  the  difficulty  he  felt  ii 
proceeding  wilb  thift  step  throws  a  strong  light  on  his  chaiacttf 
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In  his  mature  manhood.  '  I  owd/  he  said  to  a  friend,  *  I  dread 
^ving  up.  It  is  almost  like  the  ezcitcmcDt  of  racing,  and  the 
reaction  would  be  so  strong,  and  life  so  flat,  when  such  an 
interest  is  lost,  and  the  stimulus  is  over.' 

Events,  however,  soon  forced  on  him  the  decision  which  he 
was  himself  so  unwilling  to  arrive  at.  Just  at  this  crisis  in  his 
life  a  sun,  the  blessing  he  had  so  long  wished  for,  was  given  to 
him ;  but  Lady  Victoria,  whose  health  bad  for  years  been 
feeble,  never  recovered  from  her  confinement,  and  in  a  few  days 
ihe  died.  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  who  was  of  a  sanguine  nature  that 
oodd  never  realize  danger  till  the  calamity  had  actually  fallen 
on  him,  received  a  shock  on  this  occasion  from  which  he  never 
Rillied.  The  morning  after  his  wife's  funeral  he  told  a  friend 
that  'his  disease  had  made  a  stride.*  On  that  very  night  he 
sent  for  his  confidential  clerk,  he  altered  his  will,  he  destroyed 
quantities  of  his  papers,  and  set  his  house  in  order,  as  though 
he  were  a  dying  man. 

He  now  definitely  retired  from  business,  and  said  good-bye 
to  an  active   life   for  ever.     Must  of  his  lime  thenceforward, 
wbich  was  indeed  not  long,  he  spent  at  Abbotsford,  and  found 
occopation  for  a  year  or  so  in  preparing  for  the  press  an  edition 
of  Lockhart's   abridgment    of   his   own    Life    of   Scott.      Con- 
nected with  this   there  is  one  interesting  incident.     We  have 
«^n  Low  strong,  in  earlier  life,  had  been  Mr.  Hope's  friendship 
for  Mr.  Gladstone.     We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Hoi>e's  letter  to 
niin,  in  which  he  announced  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  had 
"*pn  felt  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  *  epitaph '  of  that  friend- 
ship :  and  though  some  years  back,  when  he  was  in  the  height 
of  liis  fame  and  vigour,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  affectionate 
overtures  to  him  to  become  his  fellow-worker  in  politics,  the 
onjy    result   had    been    that    Mr.    Hopc-Scott   had    regretfully 
declared  his  inability  to  be  the  political  partner  of  one,  who 
Was  choosing  associates  with  aims  different  from  his  own,  who 
would  not  look  beyond  the  demands  of  the  moment,  and   who 
was  deliberately  closing  his  eyes  to  the  '  paulo-post-futurum.* 
But  now,  preparing  this  life  of  Scott,  it  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  his  thoughts  reverted  ;  and  to  the  friend  whom  he  had  so 
loved  in  his  youth,  and  from  whom  he  had  so  separated  in  his 
middle  age,  he  dedicated  what  was  practically  the  last  work  of 
his  life. 

During  the  whole  time  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  his  health 
hftd  been  steadily  failing.  In  the  spring  that  followed  its 
completion,  it  became  necessary  to  take  him  to  Bournemouth, 
where  for  a  short  while  he  rallied.  In  the  July  following  he 
came    to   Abbotsford,   where   he   had  the   great  pleasure  of  a 
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fortnight's  visit  from  Dr.  Newman;  and  daring  that 
period  of  intercourse  between  the  two  friends,  there  was  little 
to  suggest  how  near  was  their  final  separation.  Dr.  Newman, 
however,  had  hardly  left  for  a  day,  when  Mr.  Hope-Scott  b^an 
once  more  to  droop.  In  October  the  heart-affection  became  w 
much  worse,  that  he  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  in  immediate  daager ; 
and  though  still  very  weak,  he  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  remored 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  by  easy  stages,  to  London. 

There  he  lingered  for  some  months  longer,  sometimes  ap- 
parently on  the  point  of  death,  sometimes  well  enough  to  sit  in 
the  library  with  his  little  children,  and  to  see  his  more  intimate 
friends ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  through  all  this  trjing 
time,  pain  never  for  a  moment  made  him  irritable,  nor  did  the 
solemn  prospect  before  him  for  a  moment  cloud  his  cheerfolnest. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  end  of  April,  1873.  On  the 
2Sth  of  that  month  there  was  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse.  Sir 
William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  and  Mr.  Sims,  held  a  con- 
sultation, and  gave  but  little  hope.  The  following  morning  he 
received  the  last  Sacraments  ;  and  that  evening  at  seven  he  died. 

Mr.  Omsby,  writing  as  a  Roman  Catholic  and  for  Roman 
Catholics,  naturally  dwells  much  on  the  intensity  of  Mr.  Hope- 
Scott's  faith,  and  of  his  absolute  reliance  on  the  Church  in  whose 
arms  he  had  found  a  refuge.  On  this  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  Roman  Catholicism,  it  is  obviously  not  our  part  to  dwell 
But  setting  aside  all  theological  differences  by  which  men  of  one 
religion  are  separated  from  men  of  another,  we  cannot  better 
conclude  this  necessarily  imperfect  notice,  than  by  recording 
how,  after  death,  his  whole  features  underwent  a  curious  trans- 
formation ;  how  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  beauty  of  his  early 
youth  had  returned  to  them ;  and  how  on  the  worn  man's  face, 
as  the  lid  of  the  coffin  darkened  it,  was  the  same  expression 
that  had  been  noticed  so  long  ago  on  the  young  child's,  kneeling 
in  Sandhurst  Chapel. 
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VIII. — 1.  Report  of  the  Localization  Committee^  1872. 
Heport  of  General  Lysonss  Committeeon  Brigade  Depots.  1876. 
t,  Heport  of  General  Taylor  s  Committee  on  Recruiting,  1875. 
L   Jieport  of  Lord  Aireys  Committee  on  Army  Re-oryanizaiion^ 

1881. 
•    formation  of  Territorial  Regiments.     1881. 

^BT  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters,  as  one  means  of 
L  escape  from  our  military  difficulties,  to  re-establish  a  local 
»aropcan  army  for  India,  much  stronger  in  point  of  numbers 
^Ctn  thai  which  served  the  old  East  India  Company,  but 
rg^nized  on  the  same  principle,  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
lons  of  service.  But  such  a  plan,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
ia.s  not  commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  certain  high 
nxlitary  authorities.  Their  objections  to  it  rest  upon  various 
Erounds,  of  which  two  of  the  most  prominent  are, — that  soldiers 
letcriorate  rapidly,  both  physically  and  morally,  after  a  few 
gears'  exposure  to  an  Indian  climate,  and  that  an  army,  isolated 
}B  the  old  Company's  used  to  be,  might  sooner  or  later  become 
%  danger,  rather  than  a  security,  to  the  State.  In  this  latter 
ttbjcciion  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  force.  Twice,  indeed, 
It  18  true,  under  the  old  regime,  the  Indian  Government  had 
K>nie  trouble  with  its  army.  But  besides,  that  the  cmeute,  if  it 
deserve  so  to  be  called,  came  in  either  case  to  nothing,  the 
causes  in  which  it  originated  were  peculiar,  and  are  never  likely 
to  occur  again.  The  first  took  place  under  Clivers  administra- 
tion, when  native  regiments  were  officered  entirely  by  native 
gentlemen,  having  two  Europeans  attached  to  each — rather  as 
^cftminissioners  than  regimental  officers — or,  if  the  parallel  be 
^Bre  exact,  just  as  a  brigadier  and  his  aide-de-camp  are  con- 
^^ted  with  regiments  under  their  control.  Some  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  dissatisfied  with  the  regulations  affecting  their 
^y  and  position^  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  which 
^^ive,  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  treated  as  it  deserved. 
*  be  other  case  occurred  when  Lord  Comwallis  was  Governor- 
^^fteral,  and  that  change  in  the  organization  of  native  regi- 
^^Ots  took  place,  which,  while  in  outward  appearance  it  brought 
b^ui  intQ  greater  conformity  with  King's  regiments,  gave  a 
Wo^  to  their  efficiency  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Native 
**^tnandants  and  captains,  many  of  them  of  long  standing, 
II?  gentlemen  by  birth,  were  little  likely  to  be  pleased  when 
^^y  found  themselves  regimentally  placed  under  the  orders  of 

Kg  English  captains  and  even  subalterns.     They  did  not. 
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however,  mutiny;  they  only  retired  one  after  another  from 
the  sendee,  and  were  replaced  by  men  raised  from  the  ranks. 
How  rapidly  the  native  army  deteriorated  under  the  new 
system,  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out.  But  this  much  we  are 
bound  to  add,  that  we  can  discover  no  trace  of  the  spirit  of 
discontent  having  extended  to  the  European  regiments,  throngfa 
which  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all  cadets  weie  re- 
quired to  pass,  and  in  which  they  were  expected  to  acqniTe 
some  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  before  they  could  be 
transferred  to  native  battalions.  It  seems  therefore  to  us  un- 
reasonable to  imagine  that  40,000  or  50,000  British  troopi, 
commanded  by  British  officers,  and  surrounded  by  250  miUioni 
of  people,  differing  from  themselves  in  religion,  language,  and 
habits,  would  ever  waver  in  their  duty  to  a  Government  whidi 
dealt  liberally  with  them,  and  committed  to  their  charge  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  its  great  dependency.  And  from  this 
conviction  we  are  certainly  not  to  be  moved  by  reference  to  tiie 
affair  of  1858,  wherein  not  the  Company's  European  soldicfs, 
but  the  Queen's  Grovemment  which  grossly  ill-used  them,  m^ 
entirely  to  blame. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  deny  that  European  con- 
stitutions suffer  from  long  and  continuous  exposure  to  the 
climate  of  the  great  plains  of  India.  And  forasmuch  as  con* 
siderable  portions  of  the  Indian  garrison  must  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  in  the  plains,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
numbers  exposed  to  this  risk,  and  whose  services  may  at  any 
moment  be  required  elsewhere,  should  be  kept  as  small  ai 
possible.  This  admission,  however,  so  far  from  militating 
against  the  principle  of  the  plan  suggested  elsewhere,  f^V>^ 
decidedly  in  its  favour,  though  it  may  lead  to  a  differat 
process  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measure  proposed.  Instead 
of  a  local  army  for  India,  we  might  have  certain  raiments 
better  paid  than  the  rest,  into  which  only  recruits  willing 
to  engage  for  twelve  years  with  the  colours  should  be  admitted. 
The  foreign  service  of  these  regiments  might,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  be  limited  to  India  and  the  adjacent  islandi, 
though  in  the  event  of  war  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  they  would 
be  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Government.  This  idea  has  been 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  not  without 
plausibility,  but  it  is  open  to  grave  objections.  Two  armies 
in  all  respects  distinct,  would  act,  as  they  did  before,  h»^ 
moniously  within  a  limited  sphere.  To  place  one  portion 
of  the  same  army  on  a  footing  of  advantage,  as  regards  pa7» 
over  the  other,  could  lead  only  to  discord.     We  say  nothiof  o^ 
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the  jealousies  wbicb  would  probably  arise  betveen  the  ofHcers 
•erving  with  the  difTerent  sections  of  this  army.  He  who  fared 
"worse  than  his  neighbour,  in  the  matter  of  pay,  would  console 
liimself  by  regarding  his  social  position  as  superior,  while  the 
determination  not  to  be  treated  as  a  local  might  deter  the  richer 
man  from  respecting  the  prejudices,  and  cultivating  the  languages, 
of  the  natives.  If  therefore  a  special  army  for  India  is  to  be 
formed  at  all,  it  must  take,  in  the  main,  the  shape  of  the  old 
army,  though  the  absolute  charge  of  India  and  the  adjacent 
islands  need  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  entrusted  to  it. 

The  resuscitation  of  a  local  European  army  for  India  will  not 
however,  if  it  stand  alone,  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  into 
which  our  military   system    has    fallen.     To   effect   that    most 
desirable    end,    nothing    short    of    a     radical    change    in    the 
organization  of  the  home  army,  and  especially  of  the  Infantry, 
will   suffice.      The    double-battalion    formation,  resting    on    a 
common  depot,  has  broken  down.    The  distribution  of  battalions 
into  eight  companies  offers  no  advantages  over  the  old  distribu- 
tion  into  ten.     It  has  proved  on  the  contrary  less  elastic,  and 
**ierefore  less  suited  to  the  conditions  of  battalions  so  peculiarly 
cwcarnstanced  as  ours.    So  also  the  accumulation  of  field  officers, 
though  perhaps  necessary  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  abolition  of 
pnrcliase,  is  at  once  a  cumbersome  and  an  expensive  scheme ; 
*oa   even  the  reserved  pay,  for  which   so  much  can  be  said  in 
"lory,  seems  in   practice  to  operate  disadvantageously   to  the 
poblic  service.      In  a  word,  the  machine,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
^^^  to  the  contrary  in  Parliament,  in  after-dinner  speeches,  and 
m  the  press,  is  thoroughly  out  of  gear,  and  will  soon  become 
ptactically  useless,  unless  steps  be  taken  at  once,  and  in  earnest, 
to  avert  the  calamity.     Where  are  we  to  turn   for  a  competent 
Mlviser  in  such  a  strait,   and  a  model   on   which   to   construct 
oor  improvements  ? 

We  regret  to  say  that  it  has  l>ecome  the  fashion,  in  quarters 
where  we  should  little  expect  to  find  it,  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  administrative  abilities  of  the  most  perfect  military  admini^ 
trator   this    country    ever   produced.      Venture    to    quote    the 
opinion  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  the  army,  and  you  are  met  with  the  assumnce  that 
hia  authority  goes  for  nothing  ;  that,  clear  as  his  judgment  may 
have  been  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  both  his  opinions  and 
his  practices  are  out  of  date.     Such  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  twenty  years  in  all  military  matters,  in  the  size 
of  armies,  in  their  composition,  in  their  armament,  and  so  forth, 
that    we   might   as  well   look  into   Caesars  Commentaries   for 
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by  the  Duke  in  the  organization  of  a  modem    army.    Now, 
apologizing   humbly   for  the  use  of  so   unmannerly   an  expi 
sion,  vfc  arc  constrained  to  say  that  this  is  sheer  nonsense, 
is,    moreover,    uncandid    nonsense.       The    Duke*s    system  of 
organization   had   no   necessary  connection  either  with  the  size 
oi'  armies  or  the  weapons  which  they  carry.     It  touched  only 
the  order  in  which  troops,  whether  few  or  many,  should  be  lold 
otf  in  an  empire  circumstanced  as  no  other  is  on  the  earth'i 
surface.     Neither    is    it   affected    one   way   or    another   by  tbf 
conditions  of  long  or  short  service.     The  Duke  preferred  long 
service,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  regret  in  partially  paitiog 
with  it.     But  the  campaigns  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  had  not  beefl 
fought  when  he  consented  to  exchange  twenty-one  for  twelrc 
years'  service  ;  and   long  before  the  policy  of  creating  a  paid 
reserve  suggested  itself,  he  had  passed  away.     It  is  not  therefore  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  our  subject  that  we  turn  for  instruc- 
tion to  his  views.     What  alone  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
is,  the  arrangements  he  made  for  furnishing  the  country,  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  with  an  army  adequate  to  the  demands  thit 
were  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  then,  and  to  consider  how  far,  if 
adopted  now,  they  might  be  found  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the- 
present  time.    For,  open  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  to  the  charge 
of  old-fogeyism,  we  confess  to  the  weakness  of  considering  the 
Duke  of  VVellington  and  his  system  to  be  the  only  safe  guides 
which  it  becomes  any  English  army  reformer  to  follow. 

But  here,  at  the  outset,  we  must  request  the  reader  to  distu^J 
guish  between  the  system  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  death  ^^| 
the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  that  which  took  its  place  after  the  Duk^l 
of  Wellington  became  Commander-in-chief.     The   old  syfteo 
gave  to  most  of  our  infantry  regiments  two  battalions,  to  some 
even  more.     The  60th,  now  the  King's  Rifle  Regiment,  had  six 
battalions ;  the  95th,  now  the  Prince  Consort's  Rifle  Brigade, 
three;  and,  if  our  memory  do  not  play  us  false,  the  First  oi 
Royal  Regiment,  three    likewise  ;   the  remainder,   with  a  fc* 
exceptions,  consisted  severally  of  two,  the  mode  of  dealing 
which  was  as  follows  ; — 

With  but  one  short  interval  between  1793  and  1815,  Engl 
we  must  remember,  was  carrying  on  war  in  every  quarter  of 
globe.  She  had  armies  in  the  field  on  the  continent  of  E 
in  India,  in  America,  and  in  Africa,  all  of  them,  more  or 
numerous,  and  all  equally  fed  from  home.  The  infantry 
ments  which  took  part  in  these  wars  were  represented  in  thff 
field,  if  consisting  of  two  battalions,  by  one  of  these;  if  of 
three,  by  two  battalions ;  if  of  more,  as  was  the  case  with  the  60th| 
we  cannot  say  exactly  by  how  many,  because  the  60th  was  m»He 
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op  iMgely  of  foreig-ners,  and  recruited  principally  from  among 
ow  prisontTs  of  war.  We  had  besides  these  in  our  service 
corps  avowedly  foreign,  such  as  the  German  Legion,  the  Bnina- 
ivickers,  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  and  others,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything^,  because,  though  very  good  troops, 
especially  the  German  Legion  and  the  Brunswickers,  they 
managed  their  internal  affairs,  as  well  as  their  recruiting,  each 
on  its  own  system. 

It  ftillowed  as  a  necessary  result  from  this  organization,  that 

tile  second    battalions,   or   those   left  at   home,   were  made   up 

almost  entirely  of  very  old  or  very  young  soldiers.     All  men,  as 

*t>on  as  they  became  matured  and  had  mastered  their  drill,  were 

sent  off  in  drafts  to  the  battalions  abroad,  leaving  their  places 

to  be  filled   up  with  recruits  and  volunteers  from  the  militia. 

Tlic  single-battalion  regiments,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  for 

i^ing  kept   complete   upon   an  eleventh    company,   created  for 

H'cpdt  purposes,  and  liable  to  be  suppressed  on  the  return  of 

|Qe  regiment  from  foreign  service. 

Had  the  defence  of  the  realm  from  invasion  depended  in 

foose  days  on   its  home  army,  our  condition  would  have  been 

h^en  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  is  now.     This  was  not,  how- 

nrer,   the    case.     Behind    the    regular    forces    stood    a    militia, 

Numerous,  well  trained,  and  constantly  under  arras.    Next  came 

ritt's  army    of  rescn'e,   represented   by   thirteen   garrison    bat- 

^^lions ;  after  them,  fourteen   veteran    battalions,  none  of  them 

p*  completely  worn  out  as  to  be  unfit  for  garrison  duty ;  and, 

^^st  of  ail,  a  local  militia,  the  successors  of  the  volunteers,  stout 

l^en,  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  without  much  dis- 

^pline,  because  rarely  embodied,  and  only  for  short  intervals. 

"ut  above  all  and  before  all,  we  had  a  navy,  which  had  so  entirely 

established  its  supremacy  that,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 

great  French  war,  no  enemy's  craft  would  venture  out  to  sea, 

I  except  at  the  risk  of  being  sunk  or  captured.    Whether  our  navy 

of  the  present  day  is  equally  to  be  relied  on,  is  for  the  Govern- 

I  fflent  to  determine.     If  it  be  not,  we  may  find  ourselves,  when 

we  least  expect  it,  more  dependent  for  the  defence  of  London 

jupon  the  native  valour  of  our  volunteers  and  militia  than  on  the 

steady  discipline  of  our  regular  army. 

In  1815  England  so  Jar  disarmed,  that  her  militia  returned  to 
their  homes,  the  foreign  corps  were  broken  up,  the  garrison  and 
Veteran  battalions  disbanded,  and  the  local  militia  dissolved. 
The  necessity  of  providing  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  occupa- 
lion  in  France  prevented,  however,  for  two  or  three  years,  any 
large  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  regular  army.  During 
inter^-al,  and  further  on  till  the  Duke  of  York  died,  the 
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organization  of  the  home  army  continued  to  be  in  all  eumtial 
respects  exactly  what  it  was  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilidcfc 
But,  on  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  diief 
command  of  the  army,  those  changes  of  system  were  intiodnced, 
of  which,  and  of  the  results  to  which  they  led,  we  shall  now  gin 
some  account. 

Into  the  arrangements  previously  made  for  the  safegQsrding 
of  India,  he  introduced  few  changes.  All  that  he  innsted  on 
was,  that  the  regiments,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  employed  on  ^ 
service,  should  be  of  a  certain  given  strength,  and  if  the 
airangements  which  he  sanctioned  for  keeping  them  conqikete 
were  less  perfect  than  they  might  have  been,  the  &ult  retted 
less  with  him  than  with  the  East  India  Ckimpany.  A  reipnaX 
showing  on  parade  600  mounted  troopers  can  be  snfficientljMi 
no  doubt,  from  a  dep6t  startii^  with  100 ;  a  batti^on,  which 
puts  in  line  1000  bayonets,  ought  to  have  a  more  froitfol  sosne 
of  recruiting  to  draw  upon  than  a  single  company.  The  Dnki^ 
as  a  letter  of  his  presently  to  be  quoted  shows,  was  fnlly  awitt 
of  this  fact,  yet  the  Company  insisted  on  arranging  the  matter  in 
their  own  way,  and  the  Company  sixty  years  ago  was  a  power 
in  the  State.  We  accordingly  find  diat  up  to  1652 — and  we 
select  that  year  because  it  was  the  last  of  the  great  Duke's  li&-» 
the  arrangements  with  the  India  House  were  these.  The  Com- 
pany consented  to  borrow  from  the  Crown  only  cavalry  sad 
infantry.  They  had  an  adequate  force  of  their  own  in  artilleiy 
and  engineers,  as  well  as  nine  regiments  of  European  infantry; 
and  even  of  Queen's  cavalry  and  infantry,  they  stipulated  tbt 
not  too  many  should  be  thrust  upon  them.  We  aocordin^j 
find  that  in  1852  only  five  regiments  of  British  cavalry  aad 
twenty-four  battalions  of  infantry  did  duty  in  India,  of  wbidi 
the  aggregate  strength  was — of  cavalry,  146  officers  and  3450 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ;  and  of  infantry,  862  offi- 
cers, and  23,866  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  Hiii 
shows  a  total  force  of  28,324  British  soldiers  on  whom  tk 
climate  of  India  must,  for  good  or  for  ill,  exercise  its  inflnenoe; 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  much  less  attention  was  paid,  both 
in  civil  and  military  life,  than  is  paid  now,  to  the  principke  of 
hygiene. 

We  have  said  that  the  Duke  required  every  cavalry  r^fiment 
in  the  country  to  be  kept  up  at  600  sabres,  and  every  isSxatrj 
battalion  at  1000  bayonets.  The  extra  troops  and  companies,  ofl 
which  these  corps  were  severally  to  rest,  he  gathered  together,  the 
former  in  the  first  instance  at  Maidstone,  by-and-by,  we  belierc^ 
at  Canterbury,  the  latter  at  Chatham ;  where,  under  oonunsft- 
dants  usually  selected  with  great  care,  the  recruits  leamed  tf 
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^f  their  soldiery  dtitics  as  it  was  possible  to  learn  in 
L  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  open  to  serious  ohjections. 
Big  thus  provided  for  ludia,  the  Duke  set  himself  to 
I  a  system  which  should  as  much  as  possible  lessen 
nse  of  keeping  up  the  rest  of  the  army  without 
g  its  cfBciency.  That  in  dealing  with  both  cavalry 
lery  he  allowed  considerations  of  economy  to  carry 
far,  his  most  ardent  admirers  will  allow.  The  first  he 
below  what  was  necessary  by  dlsbandine:  ^^^  regiment 
th  Hussars — and  fixing  the  peace  establishment  of  all 
ft  at  a  very  low  figure.  The  artillery  he  crippled  by 
pg  it  of  its  special  corps  of  drivers,  and  discharging  too 
pinners.  There  is  no  denying  that,  had  England  been 
jtapon  under  such  circumstances  to  play  again  a  great 
\  Europe,  the  army  which  she  sent  into  the  field  wouk! 
It,  in  these  arms,  a  rather  sorry  figure.  But  the  Duke 
i  on  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  towards  the  maintenance 
Ch  the  prestige  of  his  great  name  largely  contributed, 
tad  besides  been  dragged  away  from  continued  attention 
ftfTairs  of  the  army  into  the  arena  of  party  politics,  for 

te  possessed  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude.     From  this 
;  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  British  army  suffered.     It 
I  so  with  the  infantry,  on  the  organization  of  which,  as 
liespecially  for  England,  the  most  important  arm  of  the 
he  bestowed  great  care.     Of  the  objects  which  he  kept 
while  devising  his  plan,  and  of  his  continued  belief  in 
llcncy,  we  have  proof  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
hich  he  addressed  in  1839  to  the  present  Earl  Grey — 
xd  Howick,  and  Colonial  Secretary  : — 

vo  that  I  was  tho  person  who  originally  suggested  tbo 

pn  of  tho  poaco  cstabliHhment  of  tho  infantry  of  tho  lino  of 

fr,  each  battalion  into  two  bodies,  one  of  six  companies  for 

rabroad,  tho  other  of  four  cumpouios  called  tho  doput.     Tho 

bfl  were,  aa  well  as  I  can  recollect,  at  that  tiino  7<10  men, 

Inmibors  were  divided  as  follows :  six  eervico  companios,  oach 

len,  516  men ;  four  depot  companies,  22i.     The  objects  of  tho 

ition  wcro  to  provido  for  sorvico  abroad  efhcient  battalions, 

e  samo  time,  in  somo  degree  for  tho  service  of  the  United 

;  to  utilise  for  tho  service  of  tho  pnhlic  tho  reoraiting  and 

blishmonts  of   the  regimonts   abroad,  which   must  havo 

Id  within  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  provido  ^r  keeping  com- 

I   numbers  and   efficiency  the   service  companies  of   each 

|l  employed  abroad,  by  aiding  in  recruiting ;  by  training  to 

iplino  of  tho  rogimont,  arming,  clothing,  and  equipping  tho 

which  should  bo   raised;  by  sending  them  periodically  as 

to  join  the  seryice  companies  abroad,  each  detachment  of 

them 
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them  ander  the  command  of  officers  and  non-oommifiuoned  offioen 
to  be  embarked  with  them.     In  order  to  provide  for  the  aemce,  vA 
that  each  of  these  depots  might  be  able  to  render  efficient  eerrioe 
according  to  its  numbers,  not  only  were  the  officers  belonging  to  thd 
Beveral  companies  left  complete,  but  it  has  been  the  practice,  and  i^ 
was  originally  intended,  that  all  officers  at  home  and  not  emplojedoXL 
particolar  duty  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to,  and  liabk  to 
be  called  upon  to  join,  the  depot   Thns  the  depdt  system,  as  origmally 
established,  provided  for  keeping  the  battalions  abroad  oomplete  ixa. 
good,  efficient,  and  well-trained  men.     It  secured  for  the  aenioe  ot^ 
the   State  the  services  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officeis,  $auA 
soldiers  while  employed,  and  that  to  the  amount  in  late  years  of  noA 
less  than  fifty-six  organized,  well-trained,  well-disciplined,  and  welX— 
commanded  military  bodies,  each  capable  of   performing  all  tk.^ 
services  that  might  be  required  from  the  numbers  of  which  it  vajB 
composed.    It  was  besides  thought  that  the  establishment  of  th.e 
depdt  S3rstem  would  enable  the  Government  at  any  time  to  angmoa^ 
the  numbers  of  the  infantry  of  the  army,  or  any  part  thereof,  withocrt 
any  immediate  addition  to  ike  number  of  officers  or  non-commiB8i(HiO(i 
officers,  or  increase  of  expense  except  for  the  additional  men  raised.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract  that,  severe  as  the  strain 
on  our  infantry  may  be  in  1884,  it  was  even  more  severe  in 
1889.  We  have  now  on  foot  141  battalions ;  we  had  then  only 
103.  With  50  battalions  in  India,  and  20  scattered  throQgfa 
the  colonies  and  foreign  garrisons,  we  ought  to  have  71  at  home. 
At  the  period  to  which  the  Duke's  letter  refers  we  had  80 
battalions  abroad  and  only  23  at  home.  But  the  difference 
between  our  position  now  and  then  is,  that  now  our  home 
battalions  are  of  unequal  strength,  and  all  depleted  by  the 
necessity  of  feeding  those  which  are  abroad,  whereas  oar  23 
battalions  in  1839  were  of  a  uniform  strength  and  composed 
entirely  of  trained  men.  Behind  them,  moreover,  stood  56 
depots,  each  a  compact  though  small  body,  fully  officeredt 
carefully  trained,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  occupation  of 
the  many  minor  but  not  unimportant  military  posts  with 
lyhich  Great  Britain,  and  still  more  Ireland,  abounds.  Bot 
this  is  not  all.  In  process  of  time  the  strength  of  the  service 
companies  was  raised  to  600  rank  and  file,  while  the  depots, 
which  when  first  thrown  off  mustered  220  respectively,  gre» 
larger  from  day  to  day  till  many  of  them  reached  300,  and  some 
even  more.  We  thus  find  that  in  1852,  after  providing  for  all 
our  foreign  possessions,  in  which,  be  it  remembered,  weie 
included  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  we  bad 
disposable  at  home  38  mature  battalions,  of  which  34  were  on 
an  establishment  of  850,  and  the  four  others,  making  up  among 
them  our  only  two-battalion  regiments,  two  of  660,  and  two  <» 
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600.  If  wc  bring  these  items  into  one  sum,  we  shall  see 
ihat  the  trustworthy  force  of  infantry  at  that  time,  in  EnglanJ, 
Scotland,  IrelamJ,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  amounted  to  29,2t>(), 
backed  up  by  7520  younger  soldiers,  all  of  them  under  careful 
training,  many  quite  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks.  Can 
we  make  such  a  boast  now,  or  anything"  like  it  ?  Nor  is  this  all 
that  can  be  said  for  these  diminutive  military  bodies.  There 
was  not  one  amon^  them  but  was  capable  of  rapid  expansion 
whenever  the  occasion  arose.  Should  one  of  the  little  wars  have 
broken  out,  to  which  we  always  have  been  and  always  must  be 
liable,  and  five  or  six  or  even  ten  infantry  regiments  been  ordered 
abroad,  their  places  at  home  could  soon  have  been  filled  by  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  adding  150  or  200  recruits 
to  each  depot.  If  a  great  European  war  impended,  then  every 
depot  could  in  a  short  time  have  been  converted  into  a  second 
hftttalion,  and  a  supplementary  army  thus  raised  to  support  that 
already  under  arms. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  truth  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 

*l»at  in  1852  the  term  of  service  for  the  soldier  with  the  colours 

Jtood  at   twelve  years ;    that   the  militia,   long  neglected,   had 

practically  died  out ;  and  that  the  sole  reserve  in  existence  was 

*bat  remained  of  Lord   Hardinge's  enrolled  pensioners.     We 

•ire  far,  therefore,  from  censuring  those  who,  in  1)?72,  made  the 

fifst  serious  move  towards  atoning  for  the  blunders  which  in 

^^54  their  predecessors  in  office  had  committed.     But  that  for 

"hich  we  do  blame  them  is,  that  they  failed  to  lay  their  bands 

'"1  the  true  cause  of  the  breakdown  during  the  Crimean  War, 

j*****,  instead  of  building  up  a  new  army  on  the  lines  laid  down 

^y  *lic  Duke,  and  adapting  his  system  to  the  change  of  circuni- 

*'*nee8    which   time    had    brought    about,  they   took  for  their 

jBoUel  the  military  customs  of  a  nation  which  recruits  its  army 

?y    oonscription,   and  has    no  foreign   dependencies  to   guard. 

u  *"    *^*'*'  ^^^^y  sufficiently   consistent   with  themselves  to  adopt 

tae«^  custc»ms  en  bloc.     Short  service  for  the  soldier  with  the 

Jj''*^Mrs,    and    longer    service    in     the    reserve,    is    thoroughly 

'^^^ian.     So  is  the  double-battalion  system  for  regiments  of 

line,  withj  however,  the  same  peace  establishment  common 

J*  ^-ll.     But   whatever  followed  in  the  organic  changes  intro- 

""*^^^d  seems  to  have  been  suggested  at  random,  now  this  by 

^^     trusted   authority,  now   that  by  another;   till   not  soldiers 

' ,    >'j  but  obsen'ant  civilians  likewise,  became  thoroughly  per- 

P  ^^ed,  and  began  to  ask  one  another  whether  we  were  ever  to 

"*^e  a  fixed  plan  of  military  administration  again. 

•Ve  are  not  going  to  try  our  own  patience  and  the  reader's  by 

^^y  attempt  to  analyse  the  reports  of  the  never-ending  Commis- 

Vul.  157.— iVb.  314.  2  L  sions 
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sions  and  Committees  which  have  already  deliberated,  or  may 
now  be  deliberating,  on  questions  of  military  policy.  We  mast, 
however,  refer  to  them,  because  they  testify  to  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  glaring  defect  in  our  military  system,  namely,  the  hand- 
ing over  the  absolute  and  unrestricted  management  of  the  army 
and  all  its  affairs  to  a  civilian,  of  whom  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that,  however  gifted  he  may  be  in  other  respects, 
however  eloquent  in  debate  and  wise  in  cponsel,  it  is  nmplj 
impossible  that  he  can  possess  more  than  the  merest  smattering 
of  knowledge  of  the  very  complicated  machine  which  he  nnde^ 
takes  to  regulate.  Nor  does  the  absurdity  end  there.  So  dis- 
tasteful to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  is  the  o£Bce  in  Pall  Mall, 
that  they  all  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  they  can,  thankful  to  esc^ 
from  the  attempt  to  master  details,  the  rationale  of  which  it 
passes  their  powers  of  understanding  to  take  in.  Hence  one 
Minister  of  War  succeeds  another,  conscious  that  he  is  relisted 
to  a  task  beyond  his  strength,  and  feeling  that,  for  a  while  at 
least,  he  must  sit  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
Cimmerian  darkness,  through  which  his  predecessor  perhaps 
tells  him  jocularly  that  to  the  last  he  could  perceive  only  a 
glimmering  of  light. 

It  was  not  so  in  former  times,  when  the  Commandei>in^Chief 
was  a  real  power  in  the  State,  and  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  (an  officer  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience) 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  a  Board  through  which  the 
army  received  all  its  material,  and  not  a  few  of  its  intellectual, 
supplies.  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies 
interfered  no  more  in  military  matters  than  became  the  month- 
piece  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  duty  it  was,  and  always  must  be,  to 
determine  what  amount  of  force  the  Crown  shall  keep  on  foot, 
and  on  what  services  it  shall  be  employed.  Now  there  is  not  a 
detail  so  minute,  be  it  the  shape  of  a  soldier's  knapsack  or  the 
head-dress  he  is  to  wear,  but  must  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  War  Minister,  and  by  him  determined.  Yea,  and  there 
is  one  other  and  perhaps  more  serious  inconvenience  attendant 
on  the  arrangement.  Ever  since  a  special  Secretary  of  State 
became,  under  the  Crown,  the  visible  head  of  the  army,  there 
has  been  at  work  a  chronic  antagonism  between  the  War  Office 
and  the  Horse  Guards,  which,  however  it  may  be  concealed  from 
the  general  public,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  men  connected 
with  the  army.  Hence  the  constant  appeals  for  advice  to  G>ni- 
missions  and  Committees,  of  which  one  not  unfrequently  contra- 
dicts another,  and  from  the  recommendations  of  which  the  dullest 
intellect  is  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  rival  authorities 
the  reporting  body  deftitea  lo  ^Ive  its  support.    Why  this  sbonld 
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be^it  Is  impossible  to  understand.  When  England,  in  imitation 
of  foreign  nations,  was  bamboozled  into  demanding-  a  War 
Minister,  ywr  iff,  why  did  the  Government  stop  short  of  appoint- 
ing some  great  soldier  to  the  ofUce?  Observe  that  we  do  not  say 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  preferable  to  that 
under  which  our  greatest  military  exploits  were  achieved.  Far 
from  it.  But  surely  it  would  have  given  better  promise  of  fair 
treatment,  both  tck  the  soldier  and  the  taxpayer,  than  they  have 
hitherto  received,  or  are  likely  to  receive,  from  whatever  chance 
civilian  happens  to  be  pitchforked  into  Pall  Mall.  Oh,  but,  we 
shall  be  told,  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  quite  uncon- 
stitutional. Unconstitutional!  Why  so?  Constitutional  Bel- 
gium, equally  with  autocratic  Russia,  democratic  France,  the 
federation  of  Switzerland*  and  the  United  States  of  America,  all 
entrust  the  Portfolio  of  War  to  a  General  Officer,  who  goes  out 
of  office  when  his  party  goes,  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
General,  of  perhaps  a  different  shade  of  politics,  but  quite  as 
determined  as  he  to  do  his  duty  both  by  the  country  and  the 
army.  What  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  our  not  following 
the  same  course  when  Lord  Palmerston's  long-cherished  desire 
to  abolish  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  was  accomplished? 
Was  it  because  the  English  army  alone  among  armies  had  never 
brought  to  the  front,  and  was  never  likely  to  do  so,  an  officer 
worthy  to  take  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet?  Surely  this  is  f^rossly  to 
libel  a  service  which  gave  us,  in  the  memory  of  men  not  yet  old, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  I  iastings,  the  \Iarquis  of 
Anglesey,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  Sir  George  Murray.  And 
ibc  libel  is,  moreover,  without  a  tittle  of  historical  truth  to  rest 
Dpon.  Till  times  comparatively  recent  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  for  the  time  being  was  always  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
stood  towards  the  Government,  more  decidedly  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  as  their  adviser  on 
military  questions.  Greater  difficulty  might  doubtless  be  en- 
rauntercd  now,  than  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago,  in  finding 
a  seat  in  the  lluusc  of  Commons  for  a  soldier  candidate,  if 
a  Commoner  the  General  happened  to  be.  F^ut  that  is  a  risk 
which  might  very  safely  be  run,  as  safely,  at  least,  as  it  is  run 
now,  when  some  able  partisan,  without  any  special  quali- 
fication for  the  task,  is  called  upon  to  exchange  the  quietude  of 
private  Parliamentary  life  for  the  most  laborious  and  thankless 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Let  this  pass,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  take  a  rapid  sur\ey  of  all  that  our  civilian 
War  Ministers  have  done  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 
Taking  only  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  many  changes  of  plan 
which  characterized  the  interval  between  li572  and  1883, — the 
V  2  L  2  three 
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three  years'  service  with  the  colours,  merging  first  into  (ire,  then 
into  seven,  and  ultimately,  under  special  circumstancet,  iato 
eight ;  the  outlay  of  three  millions  upon  undersized  barracks, 
which  were  to  constitute  the  common  home  of  recruits  for  the 
line  and  the  militia  ;  the  linking  of  battalions  which  itUl 
retained  their  distinctive  regimental  numbers  and  traditioQi;— 
passing  by  these  and  many  other  schemes,  neither  xziore  beneficial 
while  in  operation,  nor  more  enduring — we  find  ourselves  laob 
to  face  with  an  Infantry  told  off  into  sixty-nine  regiments,  of 
which,  as  far  as  the  line  is  concerned,  two  consist  of  four 
battalions,  one  of  a  single  battalion,  and  all  the  rest  of  two 
battalions  respectively.  To  these,  by  a  stroke  of  the  official 
pen,  have  been  added,  as  subsidary  battalions,  militia  regiment^ 
in  most  cases  two,  in  others  as  many  as  four,  with  which  car 
line  regiments  now  share  a  common  territorial  detignatioD. 
For  each  accumulated  body — the  two  or  more  line  battalioni, 
and  the  two  or  more  militia  regiments — one,  and  only  one, 
depot  is  provided,  on  which,  in  theory  at  least,  they  are  all  to 
depend  for  making  good  such  gaps  in  their  ranks  as  maj  be 
occasioned  by  the  waste,  under  which  head  casualties,  how- 
ever brought  about,  are  classed.  In  or  near  these  diminutive 
barracks  resides  a  colonel  on  the  staff,  to  whom  is  committed 
the  charge  of  superintending  and  directing  the  operations  of  a 
considerable  body  of  recruiting  agents,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inspect  and  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  both  the 
line  and  the  militia,  as  well  while  both  are  in  an  embno 
state,  as  when  the  militia  are  embodied.  Under  him  act,  first 
the  adjutant — a  captain  or  major  of  the  line — whose  services  are 
extended  both  to  line  and  militia  ;  next  the  major,  who  has  charge 
of  the  four  skeleton  companies  which  make  up  the  line  depot; 
then  the  captains,  lieutenants,  and  non-commissioned  ofiBcers, 
attached  to  these  companies ;  and  last  of  all  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  militia.  The  machinery  thus  created  is  expensire, 
to  which,  however,  no  serious  objection  could  be  offered,  did 
it  prove  adequate  to  the  purposes  expected  from  it,  of  establish- 
ing such  a  connection  between  the  two  military  bodies  as  might 
induce  a  rapid  and  continuous  flow  of  militiamen  into  the 
line.  So  far,  however,  as  we  can  learn,  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case,  to  any  perceptible  degree  above  what  used  to  prevail 
in  the  days  of  volunteering.  With  respect  again  to  direct 
recruiting,  recent  experience  has  certainly  shown  that,  under 
the  new  system,  the  country  has  been  more  thoroughly  searched 
than  it  ever  was  under  the  old.  Yet  whatever  advantage 
may  have  been  gained  in  the  increased  number  of  recruits^ 
Las  been  lost  through  ;x  defective  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 

The 
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depot,  as  now  constituted,  is  nothing  more,  and  unless 
parracks  be  considerably  enlarged,  can  never  be  made 
ing-  better,  than  a  receiving-house  for  recruits.  There 
t  accnmmodntion  in  the  largest  of  these  barracks  for  more 
two  hundred  men,  which,  considering  that  they  are 
tfded  to  house  militia  as  well  as  lino  recruits,  is  of  itself 
tient  to  condemn  the  policy  which  wasted  so  much  money 
them.  The  consequence  is  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
the  regimental  depot  is  the  merest  farce.  Men  p^ss  out  of 
*ery  day,  lo  home  or  second  battalions,  uninstructed  in  the 
nts  of  drill,  and  each  second  battalion  becomes  in  conse- 
kce  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  nursery  to  the  first. 

11  not  do  to  meet  this  objection  by  urging  that'  such  was  the 

during  the  great  war,  and  such  must  always  be  the  case, 

lis  conntry,  so   long  as  a  double-battalion  organization  is 

ired  to.     The  conditions  of  the  double-battalion  regiments 

Bg   the   great   French   war  were  very  different    from  those 

ih  attend  the  double-battalion  organization  of  the  present 

Every  regiment  in  the  service  started  at  the  beginning  of 

freat  war  with   its   single   battalion.     As  the  pressure  for 

increased,  one  regiment  after  another   was  instructed  to 

a  second  battalion,  which  it  did  by  forming  a  nucleus  of 

fin   ofliccrs,   non-commissioned   officers,   and  old  soldiers, 

round    them    collected    recruits,   who  were  trained.     The 

ifer  of  drafts  from  one  of  those  battalions,  under  the  com- 

of   their   own    officers   to    the   other,    aflectcd    the    men 

losing  them  no  more  than  if  they  had  been  passed   from 

r  five  company  to  number  six  or  seven.     They  found 

duty  carried  on,  every  usage  in   force,  exactly  as  they  had 

accustomed  to  find  it  all  their  military  lives.     Can  this  be 

in  the  case  of  two  battalions,  both  of  old  standing,  each 

Qs  of  its  cherished  traditions,  and   neither  at  all  satisfied 

h  the  connection  that  has  been  forced  upon  it?     We  venture 

laphazard  to  quote  an  example. 

Phe  b'MiX  and  8oth,  both  excellent  regiments,  were  condensed 
ent  regulations  into  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry.  Now 
5th,  prior  to  the  junction,  was  the  King's  Light  Infantry, 
Icnown  also  as  the  Kucks  \'oluntcers.  The  53rd  was  the 
shire  regiment,  and,  not  being  Light  Infantry,  prided  itself 
e  excellence  of  its  drum- band.  Now  light  infantry  regi- 
ts  have  no  drums,  they  are  guided  on  all  occasions  by 
le  calls.  Regiments  not  light  infantry,  on  the  other  hand, 
h  they  do  not  quite  neglect  the  bugle,  are  guided  on  almost 
casious  of  barrack-duty  by  the  tap  of  the  drum.  What  is 
man,  now  a  soldier  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Shrop- 
shire 
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shire  regiment,  to  do  when  he  finds  himself  directed,  on  joining 
the  first  battalion,  by  the  tap  of  the  drum?    And  must  the  53nJ, 
the  older  regiment  of  the  two,  lay  aside  the  drums  which  thejj 
liad  taken  infinite  pains  to  render  perfect,  for  no  other  reftsoi 
than  because  their  junior  section  happens  to  work  entirely  wiA' 
bugles?     This  is  only  one  out  of  many  inconveniences  which 
attend  the  present  system,  and  the  mischief  may  not  end  tberi 
The  53rd   used   to  be,  we  believe,  great  favourites  in  Shro( 
shire.      A    large   proportion    of  the   recruits   came    from  thai 
county.     Is  there  not  a  risk,  now  that  the  depot  is  eom] 
mainly  of  8«">th   men,  that  the  connection  between  the  couul 
and  its  territorial  regiment  may  be  damaged? 

The  single  depot,  common  to  two  battalions  of  the  line,  and 
we  really  cannot  venture  to  say  how  many  of  the  milicift.  was 
established  while  as  yet  the  colour  service  for  the  soldic 
extended  to  seven  years.  From  the  first  it  failed,  though  aid( 
by  recruiting  at  head-quarters,  in  keeping  up  the  army  at  il 
Parliamentary  establishment.  But  in  due  time  arrived  a  criji 
on  the  possible  occurrence  of  which  the  War  Office  seems  nev 
to  have  calculated  :  the  twelve  years  for  which  some  men, 
seven  or  eight  for  which  more  had  taken  on,  came  to  an  end, 
and  applications  to  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  came 
especially  from  India,  by  the  thousand.  What  was  to  be  duoi 
We  could  not  send  out  untrained  boys  to  take,  the  places 
time-expired  men,  even  if  we  had  had  them  to  send.  And 
depleted  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  battalions  at  hiim? 
showed  that  we  had  them  not.  Well,  money  ran  achieve  much 
in  most  cases,  if  it  be  judiciously  handled  ;  and  money,  &uppl^ 
mented  with  a  good  deal  of  soft  solder,  prevailed  upon  rulhei 
more  than  six  thousand  of  the  Indian  garrison  to  prolong  thei* 
services  to  twelve  years.  Still,  however,  the  waste  continuw 
to  exceed  the  supply,  and  measures  still  more  decisive  became 
necessary  to  stop  it.  What  does  the  reader  imagine 
measures  were?  Nothing  short  of  a  return  to  three  yea 
service  with  the  colours,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  to 
recruit  that  he  shall  be  allowe<l,  if  so  disposed,  at  the  expirati 
of  that  term  to  serve  on  for  twelve;  and  then  if  fu 
disposed  to  abide  in  the  ranks  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
so,  till  after  completing  his  twenty-one  years  he  becoi 
euti.'lerl  to  a  pension.  Nor  was  it  thus  only  that  inducemel 
were  held  out  to  the  youth  of  England  to  enlist.  The  fu 
guaids,  on  whom  the  experiment  was  first  tried,  hod 
minimum  standard  height  lowered  from  5  feet  8  inches  to  5  feet] 
The  bait  took,  and  now  we  are  informed  that  the  vacancies 
this  brigade,  which  amounted  at  one  time  to  upwards  of  1' 
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come  dowD  to  sometbing  like  100  or  150.  And  next 
ime  the  line  to  be  dealt  with,  of  the  condition  of  which  the 
leport  of  the  Director-General  of  Recruiting  gives,  we  believe, 
a  honest  account.  The  minimum  age  at  which  a  recruit  is  to 
e  secured  continues  to  bu  officially  18.  There  is  some  reason  to 
dieve  that  a  good  manv  lads  make  their  wav  into  the  ranks  at 
7  and  even  less.  But,  that  deception  on  that  head  may  be 
ie  more  easily  practised,  the  minimum  height  measurement 
AS  been  lo\vered  to  5  feet  3,  and  the  minimum  measurement 
rand  the  chest  to  32  inches.  Great,  we  are  assured,  has  been 
IP  success  of  these  regulations.  The  deficiency,  which  not 
ing  ago  amounted  to  above  14,000,  has  been  reducc>d  to  half 
lat  figure,  and  more  and  more  aspirants  for  military  glory  are 
lil^  coming  in.     Nothing  could  be  more  jubilant  than  the  tone 

Lord  Hartington's  speech  in  moving  the  army  estimates  the 
iierday.  We  wonder  in  what  key  he  or  his  successor  will  sing 
ben  three  years  hence,  or  possibly  sooner,  he  finds  himself 
lUed  upon  to  tell  the  nation  in  what  slate  its  army  is. 
Not  yet,  however,  have  we  reached  the  extreme  limits  to 
hich,  in  dealing  with  armed  men,  our  rulers  seem  disposed  to 
^ny  the  system  of  coaxing.  Thev  are  as  well  aware  as  we, 
tat  an  army  composed  exclusively  of  three-ycars'-service  men 
nnot  possibly  perform  the  colonial,  much  less  the  Indian 
Jties,  on  which  Knglish  soMiers  must  be  employed.  And 
or  likewise  know  that  the  chances  against  any  man  holding 
I  for  either  twelve  years  or  for  a  pension  are  at  least  as  many, 
obahly  more  than  in  favour  of  his  doing  so.  It  is  rumoured, 
Bfefure,  that  against  this  contingency  they  are  preparing  a 
nedy.  Every  soldier  serving,  or  under  orders  to  serve,  abroad, 
to  have  his  pay  raised  perhaps  by  sixpence  a  day;  and  it  is 
"fideritly  anticipated  that  he  will  not  only  embark  cheerfully, 
ether  his  three  years'  term  be  near  or  far  away,  but  that,  once 
dod  either  in  the  far  East  or  the  far  West,  he  will  be  j>erfeclly 
l«fied  to  abide  and  do  duty  there  as  long  as  his  superiors 
f  desire.  Will  any  statesman  in  his  senses  rely  on  such 
>«|jce?  Is  it  probable  that  a  young  man  who  at  twenty-one 
P»  of  age  has  knocked  about  for  three  years  in  the  world, 
-cjally  if  he  come  from  that  better  educated  class  from  which 
KiQodcrn  enthusiasts  count  upon  gathering  in  their  recruits,  will 
^mpted,  if  any  opening  in  civil  life  present  itself,  to  jx>stpone 

»ig  advantage  of  it  by  the  offer  of  sixpence  additional  pay, 
-cially  when  he  can  claim  three  years'  reserved  pay  where- 
to to  equip  himself  for  his  new  employment?  But  this  is  not 
Is  this  additional  pay  to  be  handed  over  to  the  soldier 
y  when  he  is  actually  serving  in  the  East  or  West  Indies? 

Just 
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Just  think  of  the  effect  upun  his  temper  and  subsequent  cdodact 
when,  on  returning  to  England,  he  Bnds  himself  engaged  for  vKst 
will  appear  to  hiin  a  never-ending  servitude,  and  at  the  same 
time  cheated  out  of  the  price  at  which  he  had  been  lured  inln 
selling  his  libertv.  Or  is  it  intended  to  continue  to  the  returned^ 
warrior  his  extra  si3:j>ence,  and  thus  in  an  underhand  manm 
and  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  to  raise  the  p^y  of 
whole  army  ? 

We  could  pursue  this  line  of  argument   much    further, 
point  out   many   more  glaring   defects   in   the   military  svsti 
which  has  still,  to  our  great  surprise,  some,  though  not,  webcllet 
many,  advocates  in  the   army  itself.     It   will   be   more  tn 
purpose,  however,  if  we  devote  what  space  remains  for  ui 
a  consideration  of  what,  if  anything,  can   be  done  to  put 
British  army  once  more  on  such  a  footing  as  becomes  tie  nut 
empire  of  which  it  is  the  appointed  guardian.     That  wc  slull 
succeed  in  carrying  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  with  us,  w 
cannot  reasonably   expect.     Nothing  short  of   some   great 
tional  calamity,  or  the  imminent  dread  of  it,  ever  indutretl,^ 
a  constitutional   country,  the  party  in   power  to  acknoirh 
that  their  policy  was  a  failure,  and  In  this  case  our  friends] 
the  Opposilitm    have  too  much  committed   themselves  to 
mistakes  of  their  predecessors  to  make   us  sanguine  of  bet 
success  with  them.     The  Mimes,'  however,  *  are  out  of  joii 
the  occasion  is  more  than  a  serious  one.      Wc  shall  thea*f<l 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  plainly  what  ought  to  be,  and  wl 
we  believe  may  be  done  *  to  set  them   right,'  comforted  by 
reflection,  if  nothing  come  of  it,  that  we  have,  at  all  en 
relieved  our  own  minds  by  telling  the  truth. 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article  we  described,  at 
siderable  length,  the  leading  features  of  what  wc  calle<l 
Duke's  system.  That  it  did  little  for  either  the  cavalrv 
artillery  of  the  British  army,  we  freely  admitted.  lis 
indeed,  upon  these  branches  of  the  service  was  rather  injurioos 
than  otherwise,  for  it  cut  both  down  below  the  proper  point 
without  effbcling  any  change  in  their  organization.  But  tbr 
merits  of  the  Duke's  system  are  not  to  be  tried  by  its  r*' 
one  or  two  descriptions  of  troops,  the  full  value  ol  win- 
war  was,  in  truth,  by  no  means  recognized  in  the  Dukesda,^- 
In  his  eyes  the  infantry  was  the  backbone  of  all  armies,  »nd  in 
an  especial  manner  of  the  army  of  England,  which  has  duties  to 
perform  in  numberless  places,  where  both  cavalry  and  fi«W* 
artillery  would  be  of  no  use.  His  grand  object,  therefore,  w« 
to  fit  the  Queen's  forces  for  the  parts  which  they  woulil  Ik* 
required  to  play,  rather  in  times  of  peace  than  against  un  mem^' 
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(1  how  he  achieved  that  end, 


persuaded  him- 
*elf  that  he  had  done  so,  we  have  already  explained. 

The  point,  therefore,  nt  which  we  are  aiming  is,  that  for  a 

British  army  the  Duke's   system,  so  modified   as  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  present  time,  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the 

only  system  on  whicU   it  is   possible  to  act  with  any  assured 

projpoct  of  success.     And  do  not  let  this  statement  be  met  by 

Implying  that  the  Dukc*s  system  broke  dov/n  as  soon  as  it  was 

fairly  tried  ;  it  did   nothing  of  the  sort.     A  weak  Government 

driftetl  into  a  war,  on  the  possible  occurrence  of  which  they 

n^^'er  allowed  themselves  to  count,  and  against  which  to  the  last 

moment  they  refused  to  prepare.     The  consequence  was  that, 

*iien  the  war  came,  and  they  found  themselves  pledged   to  put 

nre«and-twenty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  they  could  do  so  only 

**/ destroying  the  entire  army  through  the  hideous  process  of 

breaking  up  depots  and  calling  for  volunteers  from  one  battalion 

into  another.     Had  the  militia  been  embodied  in  time,  and  the 

wor<i  passed  to  depots  to  recruit,  we  might  have  had  an  ample 

'Pserve  in  hand  before  the  first  shot  was  fired,  to  fill  up  vacancies 

M   they  occurred  in   the  Crimea.     Because  this  was  not  done, 

that   collapse  in  our  military  strength  tcM)k  place,  against  which 

'^  'Vas  the  object  of  the  Duke's  system  to  provide. 

"ut  the  Duke's  system,  we  may  be  told,  made  no  provision 

for   ^  trained  reserve,  and  was  not  overweighted  by  the  necessity 

^   ^hich  we  arc  now  subjected,  of  keeping  half  our  army,  or 

Dca.rly  so,  permanently  employed  in  India.     This  is  quite  true, 

^^^   it  tells  in   no  degree,  as  far  as  our  infantry  axe  concerned, 

^KB^inst  the  excellency  of  the  system,  considered  as  a  model  on 

^^ich  to  work.     The  Indian  difficulty  is  altogether  of  our  own 

^^f^aiion.     The  advice  of  all  men  best  acquainted  with  India  and 

^t*  wants  was  over-ridden,  and,  instead  of  holding  the  country 

**y  a  combined  force  of  local  and  general-service  British  tn»op», 

^he  duty  was  assigned  to  the  general -service  troops  exclusively. 

Now  it  was  part  of  the  Duke's  system  that  this  should  not  be  ; 

^d,   before  touching  the  question   of  a  trained  reserve,  it  is 

therefore  right  that  we  should  call  to  mind  both  how  the  Duke 

arranged   for  the  matter  just  referred   to,   and   what   were  the 

Qonsequcnees  of  bis  arrangement,  both  military  and  financial. 

We  have  given  previously  the  details  of  the  force  which  was 
Jent  by  the  Crown  to  the  Company  for  the  protectitm  of  India, 
It  consisted  in  1852  of  twenty-four  battalions  of  infantry  and 
£ve  cavalry  regiments,  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  recruit- 
ing which  came  out  of  the  Indian  Treasury.  In  addition  to  this 
contingent  the  Company  had  a  European  array  of  its  own, 
Inumbering  in  all  between   fifteen  and  sixteen  ttiousand   men. 
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The  native  army  amounted  to  not  less  than  261,184,  of  whoi 
21,327  were  cavalry,  2723  artillery,  27{X)  engineers,  and  die 
rest  inf;intry.  The  expenditure  ou  the  inaintenance  uf  this 
array,  amounting  in  all  to  well  nigh  300,000  combatants,  wm 
exactly  10,622,002/.  sterling.  Contrast  this  with  the  stat«  of 
affairs  which  the  suppression  of  the  local  Kuropeaa  army  and 
the  handing  over  the  care  of  India  to  the  exclusive  care  of 
troops  of  the  line  has  brought  about.  The  Indian  garrison  of 
l8tf3-4  ought  to  consist,  if  complete,  which  it  is  not,  of  61,861 
European  troops — cavalry,  artillery,  engineers — and  of  ltiH,(ll3 
natives,  of  whom  100, 88H  arc  infantry,  the  residue  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  engineers.  The  cost  of  this  array  to  the  Indian  Treasury 
was,  according  to  the  revised  estimate  for  1882-3,  barely  W 
by  the  trifle  of  some  25,0<X)/.,  than  10,000,000/.  Now  wc  wt 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  180,000  men  now  under  arms  (we 
speak  in  round  numbers)  may  not  prove  a  better  defence  for  Indit 
than  the  300,000  whom  they  have  replaced.  But  it  can  s- 
be  denied  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  India  of  iht- 
force  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  what  was  paid  for  tbi 
greater.  The  troops  now  embodied  do  not  amount  to  two-thinh 
of  those  under  arms  in  1852,  while  the  expenditure  an  the  arraj 
has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  just  upon  one-half. 

We  repeat  that  we  are  far  from  questioning  the  superiority  of 
the  present  army  of  India  over  the  past  for  war  purposes.  I^t 
us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  The  superiority  is,  « 
believe,  owing,  not  more  to  the  large  increase  of  the  Europfia 
element,  than  to  the  improved  organization  of  the  native  regi- 
ments. These  are  no  longer  recruited,  as  they  used  to  br,  ii 
particular  provinces,  anil  from  men  of  hi»;h  <:aste.  Men  •' 
caste  and  no  caste  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  together,  ai 
no  longer  over-officered  with  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  i"-  ' 
of  late  years  converse  with  their  inferiors  only  through  an  iiiu'- 
pretcr.  We  have  wisely  returned  to  the  custom  which  prevaiW 
prior  to  Lord  Cornwallis*s  administration,  and  thrown  open  to  the 
sons  of  native  gentlemen  the  way  to  advancement  in  thr  miU" 
tary  service  of  the  Crown.  The  effect  upon  the  native  arrov  i*» 
we  are  assured,  most  excellent.  That  it  would  be  either  pru- 
dent or  fair  to  leave  that  army  without  an  adequate  support  of 
European  troops  to  fall  back  upon,  we  are  far  from  belicvii 
But  we  dr>  believe  that,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  new  Im' 
army  is  thoroughly  trustwt»rthy,  and  that  the  European 
under  whom  it  serves  would  go  with  it  anywhere,  and 
least  to  do  anything.  Nor  is  it  thus  alone  that  our  miiil 
hold  upon  India  is  firmer  than  it  was  jn  other  days.  Under 
Company's  regime,  not  only  was  colonization  by  Europeans  bi 
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be  impossible,  but  even  to  trnv(*1  in  Imlla  without  a  passport 
u  for  a  European  forbidden,  Ali  that  is  changed  now.  There 
e  English  settlers  everywhere,  the  employers  of  labour,  and 
tperior  labourers  themselves,  every  one  of  whom   is  enrolled 

I  a  company  of  volunteers  ;  and  these,  as  railway  rommunira- 
on  extends,  will  become  year  by  year,  if  Lord  Ripon  do  not 
iterfere  with  them,  more  numerous.  Under  such  circura- 
aaces  it  appears  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  strain 
hich  India  puts  upon  the  English  army  may  with  perfect 
ifely  be  lessened  ;  and  there  are  only  two  modes  by  which  so 
esiruble  an  end  may  be  effected.  Either  the  permanent  occu- 
■tion  of  India  may  be  handed  over  to  a  local  European  force, 
iiuisting  of  all  arms,  and  numbering;  fifty  thousand  men,  or 
w  force  so  employed  may  be  made  up  partly  of  locals,  and 
Mirtly  of  trwips  of  the  Hne, 

To  the  fir^t  of  these  proposals  it  is  objected  that,  besides  the 
ilks  alluded  to  previously,  there  is  the  perfect  certainty  that,  if 

t  expedient  were  adopted,  a  serious  blow  would  be  given  to 
military  efficiency.  India  has  been  for  a  hundred  years 
Sbglaad's  great  war-school.  There  Clive,  Wellington,  Lake,  and 
thcrs,  learned  h<iw  to  command  armies  In  the  field  ;  and  there, 

II  the  petty  operations  which  are  conlinualiy  going  on  at  the 
(ODtier  and  among  the  bills,  the  officers  and  non-commissiuners 
^the  present  day  acquire  no  small  amount  of  military  esperi- 
BCe.  Deprive  them  of  this,  and  you  will  reduce  your  army 
brnugh  omstant  service  in  garrisons  to  the  condition  of  militia. 
■  iiere  is  some  force,  we  must  admit,  in  this  objection,  but  not 
cty  much.  The  Prussian  army  spends  all  its  lime,  except 
'hen  at  war  with  a  neighlxjuring  State,  in  home  barracks;  ^et 
lobody  will  speak  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  as  mere  militia  men. 
W  our  own  Guards  ne»'er  leave  England,  except  to  meet  a 
W*ign  enemy.  Vet  they  used  to  be  considered,  and  justly  so, 
w  best  infantry  ia  the  world.  Still,  we  are  far  from  denying 
i*at  the  line-army — its  cavalry  and  artillery,  as  well  as  its 
ilaniry — learns  useful  lessons  from  service  in  India,  from  which 
p  Would  be  a  pity  to  exclude  them.  There  remains,  therefore, 
*  Second  proposal  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  best  motlc — 
Dould  no  overwhelming  opposition  be  offered — of  carrying 
■tto  effect 

Hbe  Dukc*s  system,  if,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
TOided  to  the  occupation  of  India  at  all,  will,  in  considering 
*•  point  immediately  before  us,  serve  both  as  a  guide  and  a 
[•ftling.  It  will  guide  us  in  fixing  the  numerical  strength  to  which 
*•  local  regiments  intendtni  for  service  in  India  ought  to  be 
^8ed ;  it  may  warn  us  against  following  too  closely  the  process 

hv 
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by  which  arrangements  were  made  for  keeping  line  regimenls 
complete.  It  may  help  us  likewise  in  determining  what  shall  bf 
both  the  strength  and  the  composition  of  the  local  Earopnn 
army.  In  both  rcsprcts  it  is  self-evident  that  a  local  annj, 
built  upon  the  scantling-  of  the  old  Company's  European  armj. 
would  be  insufficient.  If  any  useful  measure  of  relief  is  to  be 
afforded  to  the  Hnc-army — indeed,  we  will  go  further — unlcis 
we  be  prepared  ti)  see  the  line-army  melt  away,  a  force  con- 
siderably more  imposing,  in  every  respect,  than  served  ik 
purpose  forty  years  ago  must  be  embodied  for  exclusive  Indi«a 
service.  The  lowest  figure  at  which  we  could  venture  to  pot 
it  is  25,000  of  all  arms.  The  work  would  be  more  satin 
factorily  done  were  the  numbers  raised  to  30,()00.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  on  one  point  all  competent  judges  willt  wt 
think,  agree.  The  local  artillery  ought  not  to  fall  short  oC 
5000,  the  local  cavalry  of  3000,  and  if  we  cannot  be  persuadtd 
to  add  to  these  20,000  infantry,  at  all  events  let  us  have  16,000 
or  18,000.  How  these  troops  are  to  be  raised,  and  on  wbt 
footing  placed  as  regards  pay  allowances  and  prospects,  we  aff 
not  called  upon  to  explain.  But  we  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that,  if  the  opportunity  be  affonled  them,  monr  than 
enough,  both  of  officers  and  men,  will  gladly  exchaDgv  > 
service  which,  in  many  resj>ects,  is  less  popular  than  it  obcc 
was,  for  one  which  they  can  really  regard  as  a  profestioD,  iw 
in  which  they  shall  be  able  to  secure  a  moderate  cumpctencj 
against  old  age. 

It  is  self-evident  that  enlistment  into  the  Indian  local  ftrm.' 
cannot  be  for  a  term  of  less  than  twelve  years.  It  is  equally  clftf 
that  to  the  soldiers  who  complete  this  term,  and  whom  itmavni'l 
be  considered  prudent  to  re-engage,  either  a  moderate  pcnsnJ^ 
must  be  awarded,  with  which  they  may  return  home,  or  profilaW* 
employment  found  for  them,  with  the  sure  pro3}>ect  of  a  pcniirtO 
in  the  future,  on  railways  and  other  Government  works.  Witt 
such  inducements  held  out  to  them,  there  will  be  no  difficolt} 
in  keeping  the  local  force  up  to  its  proper  strength  ihroup 
just  such  a  recruiting  machinery  as  was  at  work  in  the  Companj* 
day.  Let  us  look,  then,  for  the  rest,  exclusively  to  the  liu' 
army,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  how — without  either  wlilin? 
to  its  expense,  or  unnecessarily  reducing  it  in  numbers,  we  n^J 
make  it,  what  it  certainly  is  not  at  present,  capable  of  meeliflj 
any  calls  that  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

And  here  at  the  outset  we  must  press  upon  the  GovenUDrt* 
the  necessity  of  cancelling  the  latest  insane  order  for  recniitin?* 
The  terra  of  service  fixed  while  Mr,  Childers  presided  at  ^ 
War  Office  was  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  ttf 
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empire.  To  that  an  immediate  return  must  be  made.  And  if 
it  be  urged  that  men  enough  cannot  be  found  on  these  terms^ 
oar  answer  is,  then  try  to  do  with  fewer  men.  The  enrolment 
of  25,000  or  28,000  local  soldiers  will  enable  you  to  dispense 
with  an  equal  number  of  line  soldiers ;  and  a  better  organization 
applied  to  such  as  remain  may  help  you  to  a  still  further  reduction 
not  unattended  by  increased  efficiency. 
■5%  The  estimated  strength  of  the  regular  army  for  1883—4 
^^J.  appears  to  have  been,  independently  of  the  corps  employed  in 
'  *     India,  134,793 ;  of  these  12,424  are  cavalry,  inclusive  of  the 

*  *  f     hoasehold  corps ;  2,777  are  horse  artillery,  18,807  field  and  gar^ 

*  T     rison  artillery,  and  80,710  infantry.     The  residue  amounting  to 

*  *  7,152  is  made  up,  partly  of  colonial,  partly  of  departmental 
■^  Goips,  The  strength  of  the  army,  after  providing  for  the  Indian 
■^  contingent,  was  in  1882, 116,816.  Of  these  8,493  were  cavalry, 
^  13,721  artillery,  2,361  engineers,  and  92,743  infantry.  The 
'   f  remainder  consisted  of  West  Indian   regiments   and  Colonial 

•■      <sorp$j  numbering  in  all   8,967.      The  disparity  in   numbers 

'^       between  these  two  armies   is   not  very  great,    unless   we   in- 

^.'       elude  in  our  present  army  militia  and  volunteers,  on  which, 

_;        'lowerer,  thongh  they  add  enormously  to  our  purely  defensive 

Jforce,  the  expenditure  is   comparatively  inconsiderable.     The 

^fierence  in  the  estimates  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  each  is 

■^*»^ing.     In  1852  the  army  cost  England  a  trifle  less  than 

J**tle  millions  sterling.     In   1884  the  House  of  Commons  has 

*\**lded  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  something  over 

*^^t«en  millions  sterling.    It  thus  appears  that,  whilst  England 

•^*i   India  (still  under  the  Company's  rule)  between  them  con- 

^^^uted  rather  more  than  nineteen  millions  for  the  defence  of 

*"«&    State,  the  united  contributions  of  these  two  portions  of  the 

®^>*  j)ir»  amount  now  to  a  trifle  under  thirty-two  millions.     Let  us 

^^^Tiire  a  little,  next,  into  the  constitution  and  organization  of 

"'^    home  army. 

^^f  the  organization  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  it  is  un- 

?^^2«88ary  to  say  more  than  that,  in  all  essential  points,  it  was 

***    1852  very  much  what  it  is  in  1884.    We  have  indeed,  of  late 

yj^^-Ts,  added  to  our  cavalry  five  regiments  without  rendering 

"*^^«n  really  either  individually  or  collectively  more  effective ; 

*^'"ci  our  artillery,  besides  a  large  increase  in  numbers,  has  been 

■***-0  off"  into  brigades,  each   with  a  local    name   and  a  local 

"hesitation,   more    ideal    perhaps    than    real.     Whether,    after 

Providing  for  the  Indian  garrison  a  considerable  portion  of  both 

*^>^%is,  some  reduction  might  be  safely  made  in   the  numerical 

'^*ength  ;.of  the  one  and  a  radical  change  be  effected   in  the 

^^^anization  of  the  other,  are  points  which  well  deserve  serious 
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consideration ;  yet  tbey  are  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  same 
category.  Artillery  has  taken  a  place  in  the  composition  of 
armies  far  in  advance  of  that  assigned  to  it  half  a  century  ago; 
and  from  this,  in  all  probability,  it  will  never  recede.  Whateyer 
may  be  done,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  reduction  in  that  arm,  if 
anything  be  done  at  all,  must  be  looked  at  from  every  point  of 
view  before  it  is  attempted. 

The  case  is  different  with  our  cavalry.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  regiments  stationed  in  India,  there  is  positively  not 
one  which  could  take  the  field,  except  by  making  shipwreck  of 
another,  perhaps  of  two  others,  by  inviting  both  men  and  honei 
to  leave  the  officers  and  comrsides  with  whom  they  had  long 
been  connected,  and  throw  in  their  fortune  with  strangm; 
and  this  simply  because  we  insist  on  crowding  the  army-liit 
with  the  names  of  31  corps,  of  which  all,  except  seven,  are  mere 
skeletons.  When  you  have  handed  over  five  of  these  regimenti 
to  the  local  army,  there  will  remain  26,  which  with  gtett 
advantage  to  the  service,  and  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
Exchequer,  may  easily  be  reduced  to  20.  Let  the  peue- 
establishment  of  each  be  settled  at  400  mounted  and  100  dis- 
mounted troopers,  and  none  of  them  need  hereafter  complain  of 
having  their  best  horses  and  men  taken  away  from  them,  just  as 
the  chance  of  seeing  active  service  may  have  been  brought 
within  their  reach.     Now  what  about  the  infantry? 

Sir  Patrick  MacDougall,  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  be 
dissents  from  many  of  the  proposals  of  Lord  Airey*s  Committee, 
makes  use  of  the  following  expressions : — '  The  general  result 
(of  the  new  system)  is,  that  eight  years  after  its  establishmeDt 
there  is  as  much  friction  in  its  working  as  there  was  at  the 
beginning,  and  things  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  one  of  the  three  following  courses : — (1)  To 
revert  to  the  old  system  of  separate  regiments,  each  resting  on 
its  own  depot.  (2)  To  continue  the  linked  battalion  corps,  but 
to  administer  them  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry.  (3)  To  extend  to  the  whole 
infantry  the  same  organization  as  is  possessed  by  the  first 
twenty-five  regiments.'  Sir  Patrick  Mac  Dougall  was — and,  for 
aught  we  know,  continues  to  be — a  staunch  adherent  of  the  new 
system,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  second  and 
third  of  his  recommendations  acted  upon.  Is  he  satisfied  with 
the  result  ?  Considering  that,  among  other  suggestions,  he  pro- 
posed three  years  ago  that  the  soldiers'  length  of  service  with 
the  colours  should  be  prolonged  beyond  six  years,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  is.  The  friction  of  which  he  complains  his 
gone  on  increasing  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  order  to  prereot 
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f  from  melting  away,  we  are  obliged  to  fall  bark,  not 
Dn  shorter  strvice  witL  the  colours,  but  on  diminished 
Snent  both  in  height  and  round  the  chest.  Surely  then 
t  a  right  to  count  upon  the  gallant  general's  support, 
E  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  the 
pedients  which  he  brings  under  our  notice, 
system  to  which  he  would  thus  advise  us  to  resort  is 
inore  nor  less  than  the  Duke's  system.  Indeed,  if  we 
ikc  his  views  '  au  pied  de  la  lettre/  we  shall  insist  on 
ling  the  battalions  recently  linked  together^  and  restor- 
fcch  the  dignified  positiun  of  a  complete  regiment.  We 
>ffer  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  were  the  Govem- 
iriously  disposed  to  consider  it,  because  if  our  opinion 
n  asked  before  the  linking  took  place,  we  should  have 
\y  pronounced  against  it.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  prevent 
Hove  being  made — it  is  quite  another  to  undo  what  has 
be,  at  the  risk  of  creating  confusion.  We  have  got  our 
battalion  regiments  all  save  one,  and  if  the  War  Office 
ive  with  this  scheme,  by  all  means  let  us  keep  it.  But, 
'  it  or  not,  let  us  at  once  make  arrangements  for  causing 
ittalion  to  rest  on  its  own  depot.  It  was  thus  in  the 
day  that  the  GOth  and  the  Riile  Brigade,  both  double-bat- 
egiments,  filled  up  their  vacancies,  and  an  arrangement 

nswered   admirably  forty    years   ag4i    is  not    likely    to 
aconvenient  now.     But  we  will  go  further.     The  present 

tion  of  regiments,  and   the  wanton   disparity   in  their 

tablishments,  are  alike  fatal  to  efficiency  and  even  to 
pe.  One  distinction,  and  only  one,  in  an  army  such  as 
Ight  to  operate  in  determining  the  chronic  strength  of 
fns.  Even  the  battalions  serving  or  intended  to  serve  in 
hough  placed  on  a  distinct  establishment,  ought  to  take 
^nization  common  to  all  the  rest.  Let  us  consider  next 
He  bodies  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  reference  to  the  particular 
m  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  them. 
numerical  strength  of  the  force  employed  as  a  contingent 
Qdian  garrison  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  that  of  the 
turopcnn   army.       If  the  latter  show    a   muster    of   five 

regiments,  of  5,000  artillery,   and  eighteen   battalions 

ntry,    India    will    be    adequately   guarded,   if  there   be 

lo    these   from  the    line,  two   cavalry  regiments,   5,000 

and  twenty  infantry  battalions.     Be  the  numbers  of 

menls  or  battalions,  however,  what  they  may,  it  seems 

irablc  that  the  cavalry  should,  as  in  other  days,  bring 
bres    on    parade,    and    each    infantry    battalimi    1,000 
This  will  necessitate  the  filling  of  the  establishment 

of 
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of  a  battalion  employed  in  India  at  1,200.  Four  weak  com- 
panies thrown  off  from  each  before  embarking  will  prove,  is 
every  respect,  a  better  depot  to  rest  upon  than  the  single  com- 
pany to  which  it  trusted  in  1852,  while  at  the  same  time  ooe 
uniform  system  is  established  for  the  whole  British  army. 

It  is  calculated  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  will 
be  engaged  in  colonial  service  twenty  battalions  at  the  least 
Taking  into  account  the  organization  which  we  propose  to 
apply  to  them,  they  may  fairly  be  reckoned  at  twenty-two. 
And  thus,  in  the  absence  of  wars  gpreat  or  small,  there  most  be 
at  all  times  forty  English  battalions  serving  abroad.  Is  there 
any  necessity  for  keeping  on  foot  for  home  duty  more  than 
eighty  battalions  ?  We  think  not,  provided  care  be  taken  so  to 
iix  their  establishments,  that  all  of  them  shall  be  in  a  conditioQ 
to  take  the  field  at  a  day's  notice.  And  this  we  are  very  certaio 
may  without  the  smallest  difficulty  be  effected,  if  only  onr 
rulers  can  be  induced  to  admit  that  the  great  man,  of  wfaoie 
powers  as  a  military  administrator  they  have  heard  of  late  to 
much  in  disparagement,  knew  a  great  deal  better  what  were 
the  real  needs  of  the  British  Empire  and  army  than  the  cleTer 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  foreign  systems,  on  whose  adrice 
they  have  thus  far  acted. 

The  establishment  of  an  infantry  battalion  of  the  line,  if  it 
be  fixed  at  800  rank  and  file,  will  give  you  a  home  army  of 
64,000  bayonets,  independently  of  the  brigade  of  Guards.  For 
these,  so  long  as  their  home  service  lasts,  no  depot  is  neces- 
sary. They  will  receive  and  train  recruits,  as  was  the  custom 
in  past  years,  at  headquarters,  whether  they  be  enlisted  in  their 
respective  territorial  districts  or  elsewhere.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  exchanging  home  for  foreign  service,  they  will  throw 
off  each  its  four-company  depot,  and  march  on  board  ship, 
the  Indian  relief  ten  companies  each  a  hundred  strong,  the 
colonial  relief,  six,  of  a  like  strength.  In  plain  language, 
arrangements  so  obviously  reasonable  as  these  will  give  back  to 
our  infantry  the  organization  of  which  its  g^eat  commander  was 
justly  proud,  and  restore  the  country  to  a  condition,  in  whidi 
the  only  inconvenience  to  which  a  little  war  can  put  it  will  be 
the  increased  expenditure  in  money  which  it  occasions. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves,  as  we  feel,  well  pleased  with 
the  alteration  effected  by  Mr.  Childers  in  that  part  of  the  new 
system  which  determines  the  term  of  the  soldier's  service  with 
the  colours.  We  cannot  but  think  that,  after  the  first  outflow 
into  the  reserve  had  subsided,  his  plan  could  have  been  made 
to  work  satisfactorily  with  141  battalions.  When  these  are 
brought  down  to  120,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its 

success. 
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TOCcess.  Yet  we  heartily  wish  that  he  had  made  certainty  more 
sure  by  abolishing  one  of  the  most  objectionable  items  in  the 
new  system.  Reserved  pay  has  done  infinite  mischief.  The 
country  saves  nothing  by  it — and  to  the  soldier  it  proves,  in 
nineteen  cases,  out  of  twenty,  to  be  a  misfortune.  He  looks 
forward  to  it  as  to  a  min^  of  wealth,  counts  the  days  till  it  shall 
come  into  his  possession,  and,  when  he  gets  it,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  he  wastes  it  in  gross  dissipation.  If  we  cannot  get  men 
at  the  present  rate  of  pay,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  raise  the 
pay  to  something  like  or  above  the  level  of  the  labour  market, 
rather  than  over-stimulate  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  restraint 
of  military  discipline  by  offering  men  a  bounty  to  shorten 
their  service  as  much  as  possible?  Indeed  we  will  go  further. 
Unless  the  soldier  acquire  while  serving  habits  of  thrift  and 
seif-denial,  he  is  little  likely  to  learn  them  when  he  suddenly 
"nda  himself  n  free  man  with  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  in 
.  pocket.  Whereas  all  experience  proves  that,  if  only  a  begin- 
Ung  can  be  made  in  inducing  him  to  lodge  his  little  balance  in 
wregimental  savings-bank,  the  soldier  takes  increasing  pleasure 
"  «eeing  it  grow  steadily  larger.  Our  persuasion  therefore  is 
*■*,  by  adding  the  amount  of  the  soldier's  reserved  to  his  colour- 
^rvioe  pay,  not  only  will  a  better  class  of  men  enlist,  and  in 
^creased  numl>ers,  but  that  no  bribe  will  be  necessary  to  induce 

*  best  of  these  to  prolong  their  services  whenever  they  are 
laired.  Deal  with  them  as  you  deal  with  clerks  in  a  Public 
®ce;  let  there  be,  after  some  given  interval,  an  annual  incre- 
sot  to  their  salaries,  and  your  great  difficulty  will  be  to  prevent 
-*»i  fmm  serving  on,  till  they  shall  have  established  a  legal 
'•^t  to  a  pension. 

^nt  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  will  not  the  army  become  so 
^^Xj  a  plaything  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  refuse  to 
'^  the  money  necessary  for  its  maintenance  ?     It  appears  to  us 

*  the  army  is  at  this  moment  a  toy  so  expensive  that  the 
^^^se  of  Commons  has  scarcely  done  its  duty  in  passing  the 
^^lates.  Were  the  army  a  really  effective  army,  effective, 
^■is,  say  in  all  its  parts,  in  the  physique  and  training  of  the 
Pf,  in  the  appliances  required  for  putting  a  single  army  corps 
^^e  field,  the  House  of  Commons  would   Ktand   in  no  need 

**pology  for  voting  the  large  sum  of  16,000,000/.  and  up- 
*"cls  for  its  maintenance.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  Lord 
'****tington's  frank  confession  that  the  home  army  is  a  young 
**y,  when  we  further  know  that  for  lack  of  appliances  it  could 
^  be  promptly  mobilized,  the  comparison  of  the  article  with 
^  price  paid  for  it  is  far  from  making  us  contented  with  our 
'^gain.     Nor  will  it  avail  to  cast  in  our  teeth  the  exploits  of 
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the  troops  that  fought  in  Egjpt  and  the  Soudan.  The  army 
which  won  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  composed  to  a  Inge 
extent  of  men  drawn  from  the  reserve  to  take  the  places  of  some 
thousands  whom,  because  of  their  extreme  youth,  the  regimeob 
left  behind  ;  and  in  Sir  Gerald  Graham's  force  the  number  of 
immature  soldiers  is  exceedingly  small.  But  supposing  the 
necessity  should  arise  of  reinforcing  the  army  in  Egypt,  wbm 
are  the  reinforcements  to  come  from?  You  cannot  for  such i 
purpose  call  upon  the  reserve  again,  and  must  therefore  applj 
either  to  India  or  to  our  A'lediterranean  garrisons,  where,  op 
to  the  other  day,  only  seasoned  soldiers  were  quartered,  bqt 
whose  places  must  in  this  case  be  filled  by  regiments  composed 
of  such  materials  as  Mr.  Tottenham,  in  a  recent  speech  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  so  fitly  described.  Surely  this  is  not  » 
state  of  things  to  which  the  country  ought  to  submit,  meitlj 
because  in  changing  it  statesmen  on  both  sides  may  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  proved  themselves  unequal  to  the  task 
which  a  mistaken  public  opinion  constrained  them  to  undertake. 
There  is  yet  very  much  to  be  said  concerning  the  miscoo- 
stnxction  and  mismanagement  of  departments,  on  which  thespftce 
now  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  us  to  enter.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  suggestions  we  have  here  ventured  to  offer  may  induce 
those  in  authority  to  look  more  closely  than  they  apjiear  tlini 
far  to  have  done  into  the  practical  results  of  their  policj.  U 
they  find  it  impossible  all  at  once  to  go  further,  let  them,tf 
least,  so  modify  their  arrangements,  that  they  shall  fill  oiff 
ranks  with  a  different  class  of  men  from  those  whom  we  K* 
scattered  in  awkward  squads  among  the  huts  at  Aldershot  tod 
elsewhere.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  our  observations  to  & 
close  without  reference  to  two  points — both  of  them  weighty- 
one  at  least  very  seriously  so.  The  present  system  of  feeding  ooe 
battalion  from  another  not  only  keeps  the  home-battalion  in  t 
state  of  chronic  weakness,  but  necessitates  the  compression  of  the 
recruits' period  of  training  within  the  shortest  possible  compan 
The  consequence  is  that  to  the  young  man  first  joining  life  i» 
made  a  burthen,  and  long  before  he  has  become  a  soldier  he  Is 
disgusted  with  his  profession.  Unless  effectual  means  be  adopted 
of  remedying  this  great  grievance,  not  only  may  we  expert 
desertions  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  unde^ 
sized  lads  enlisted,  but  the  source  of  supply  opened  up  by  receot 
regulations  will  gradually  fail  us.  Again,  having  got  our  meni 
let  us  clothe  both  them  and  their  officers  in  a  plain  and  becoming 
as  well  as  convenient  and  inexpensive  uniform.  VVliy  the 
kilt,  the  most  inconvenient  and  barbarous  dress  ever  worn,  ^uuld 
have  been   forced  of  late  on  fresh  regiments,  instead  of  being 
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\j  all,  we  arc  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Is  the  War 
ulous  enough  to  believe  that  the  kilt,  being  the 
ess  of  Scotland,  is  therefore  popular  with  Scotchmen? 
nigh  ceased  to  be  heard  of  beyond  the  Grampians,  it 
\y  unknown  in  the  Lowlands,  till  the  Court  established 
Imoral  and  the  game  of  clan-gathering  was  revived, 
he  so-called  Highland  soldier,  is  he  ever  seen,  except 
1  dress  for  walking  out,  or  for  duty,  in  the  barrack- 
j  canteen,  in  the  recreation  room,  in  any  other  nether 
an  the  trews  ?  And  if  the  kilt  be  barbarous,  the 
net  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  uncomfortable.  Watch 
id  regiment   advancing   in   line    against    a    strong 

and  observe  how  sorely  the  men  are  put  to  it  to 
bonnets  from  being  blown  off — an  accident  which, 
r  chin-straps,  is  apt  to  befal  them.  Besides,  you 
to  turn  up  the  engravings  in  Grose's  '  Military 
,*  to  satisfy  yourself  that  when  the  Black  Watch 
ormed,  and  for  half  a  century  after,  the  round  blue 
scone,  was  worn  without  any  ornamentation  except 
eagle's  feather  which  distinguished  the  head-gear  of 
from  that  of  the  private.     This  surely  is  a  case  in 

Great    Wizard,    who  created    our   interest   in    the 

may  claim  to  be  heard :  '  Rob  Roy  remained  for 

standing  on  the  rock  .  ,  ,  conspicuous  by  his  long 

g  tartans,  and  the  single  plume  in  his  cap,  which  in 

t  denoted    the    Highland    gentleman    and    soldier ; 

observe  that  the  present  military  taste  has  dcco- 
^ighland  bonnet  with  a  quantity  of  black  plumage 

that  which  is  borne  before  funerals.' 
iwcrer,  wc   must   stop,  not  without   feeling  that  a 
feet  work  has  been  done  by  touching,  as  we  have 
ily  the  fringe  of  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which, 
i&l  point  of  view,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in 
Highlands.     From  1862  to  1882.     London,  1884. 

2.  Alice^  Gross-Herzogin  von  IIcsMen  und  hei  Rheiny  Prinzat 
von  Gross- Britaiinien  und  Irland.  Mittheilungen  am  ih 
Leben  und  aus  ihren  Briefen,     Darmstadt,  1883. 

WE  have  placed  these  two  volumes  at  the  head  of  ihu 
article,  because  there  is  in  them  an  affinity  of  sabjcet 
as  well  as  of  authorship.  They  both  unconsciouslj  portray,  id 
the  most  vivid  manner,  though  by  very  different  methods,  tbe 
home  life,  the  simple  human  characteristics  of  our  Queen  and 
her  children,  and  make  us  better  understand  the  devotion  fell 
for  them  by  those  who  live  within  the  immediate  range  of  their 
iniluence,  and  how  it  is  that  the  loyalty  of  which  they  are 
the  object  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  but  names,  has  its  roots  in  a  genuine  human  sympathy  aoil 
regard.  Kindly,  sympathetic,  considerate  in  themselves,  thej 
are  looked  at  from  without  with  kindly,  sympathetic,  sad 
tender  eyes.  Their  ways  are  watched  with  interest ;  the  rouji- 
festations  of  the  strong  affection  that  binds  them  together  awaJteJi 
a  kindred  feeling  in  the  highest  no  less  than  in  the  bumblnt 
homes ;  their  sorrows  become  our  sorrows,  and  to  see  them 
happy  brings  happiness  to  us. 

Of  the  Queen  as  queen  the  world  has  seen  enough  to  kaov 
how  admirably  she  discharges  the  higher  duties  of  her  tMXt. 
She  has  established  for  herself  an  influence  at  every  Court  in 
Europe  and  throughout  the  republic  of  America,  which  wii 
only  to  be  won  by  the  knowledge  that,  throughout  the  aniiow 
and  critical  years  of  her  long  reign,  she  has  on  all  occasioM 
shown  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  changing  circumstascxs 
of  an  age  which  is  peculiarly  one  of  transition,  a  clear  eye  to 
see  on  what  the  strength  of  her  great  empire  is  founded,  and  » 
firm  will  to  maintain  its  titles  to  respect.  When  the  veil- 
partially  lifted  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  'Life  of  the  Prina 
Consort' — shall  in  fitting  season  be  still  further  raised,  therecin 
be  little  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  name  will  stand  as  high  for 
political  sagacity  as  it  has  long  done  for  domestic  virtue  and 
womanly  worth.  What  the  Sovereign  may  do  in  England,  wkI 
what  she  may  not  do,  has  always  been  so  well  understood  bv 
Her  Majesty,  that  not  even  the  most  captious  have  been  able  to 
establish  the  favourite  Radical  complaint  of  encroachment  In 
the  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
legitimate  influence  of  a  sovereign,  whose  eye  has  watcbfd 
closely  and  with  critical  insight  all  those  movements  abrood  ** 
well  as  at  home  that  have  gone  to  make  the  history  of  our  tio)^ 
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has  not  been  unfelt  hy  the  wisest  statesmen,  neither  has  it 
toiled  to  command  on  many  occasions  their  grateful  recognition. 
Her  Majesty's  journals  an<l  coiTespondencc  will  probably  prove 
»  valuable  mine  to  the  future  student  of  our  social  and  political 
history.  That  contemporary  curiosity  should  long  to  have 
glimpses  of  their  contents  is  natural  enough.  But  a  moment's 
redection  makes  it  put  aside  this  desire,  remembering  that  the 
^Hie  impartiality,  which  is  preserved  by  the  Sovereign  towards 
Hi  rival  parties  in  the  State,  demands  that  her  Majesty's  views 
aad  opinions  on  men  and  on  political  movements  shall  be 
buried  in  silence,  until  the  pen  shall  have  dropped  for  ever  from 
the  band  that  traced  them. 

From  the  first  the  Queen  has  loved  her  people,  and  her  people 
Lave  answered  to  that  love.  VVhen  the  great  sorrow  of  her  life 
Idl  upon  her,  they  requited  their  sovereign's  love  in  an  abundant 
measure.  What  wonder  that  her  heart  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
Apathy  which  has  ever  since  been  hers,  and  that  in  the  'lonely 
splendour '  of  a  widow's  throne  she  should  have  thought  to  show 
them,  by  the  unstudied  records  of  her  daily  life,  how  great  was 
the  happiness  of  which  she  had  been  bereft,  and  how  she  had 
itrivcn  through  the  years  that  followed  to  find  consolation  and 
strength  amid  scenes,  where  the  perennial  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature  soothe  while  they  rebuke  the  passionate  griefs  of  our 
transitory  life,  and  in  objects  of  interest  which  made  her  for  the 
time  forget  her  own  isolation  in  the  story  of  past  generations, 
or  in  the  patient  endurance  of  her  humbler  subjects  under 
privation  and  trial  and  bereavement?  It  is  to  this  feeling, 
plainly  enough,  that  we  owed  the  publication  of  Her  Majesty's 
nrit  volume,  and  that  we  now  owe  the  'More  Leaves  from 
a  Journal '  which  have  for  the  last  few  weeks  been  in  everybody** 
hands.  However  those,  whose  taste  has  been  pampered  by 
'Jccitoment  and  who  have  lost  the  relish  for  simplicity,  may 
(complain  that  the  records  thus  given  to  the  world  are  in  many 
w^'cts  trivial  and  unimportant,  such  is  manifestly  not  the 
pfevailing  feeling.  The  later  volume  has  been  welcomed  with 
[t'l  less  avidity  than  its  predecessor,  of  which  the  best  evidence 
"the  sale  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  copies  within  a  few  weeks, 
wd  the  widespread  expression  of  an  interest  in  its  contents,  for 
^ch  mere  curiosity  will  not  account.  Nor  is  this  interest 
^tifined  to  our  own  country  merely.  It  extends  to  every 
Country  in  Europe.  Already  translations  of  the  volume  have, 
^  understand,  appeared,  or  arc  in  preparation,  in  France, 
^'Wmany,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  America 
h»s  diffused  the  coveted  volume  throughout  its  vast  continent 
^ih  more  than  its  wonted  piratical  activity.     Whatever  cavil 
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the  volume  may  have  provoked  among:  us  at  Lom€, 
republican  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  have  appreciated  it 
scope  and  purpose  with  an  unerring  instinct  It  delights  (brm 
to  see  that  a  Queen  can  keep  her  true  womanlj  heart  unspoiled 
amid  the  splendours  and  the  obsequiousness  of  a  Court;  Uiat 
she  can  cherish  through  the  changes  of  years  the  memory  of  her 
husband ;  can  look  after  her  children ;  is  frank,  helpful,  ud 
considerate,  to  her  friends  ;  appreciates  her  servants  ;  has  nothing 
but  kind  thoughts  and  words  for  the  poor  and  suffering.  To 
one  of  their  critics  there  appears  *  something  very  touching  m 
the  fact,  that  fifty  years  of  royalty,  in  a  household  where  hft 
lightest  word  is  law,  where  even  an  invitation  from  her  is 
a  command,  have  not  yet  taught  this  gentle  Queen  to  accept 
a  gloss  of  water  from  a  menial  without  considering  the  serWiT 
a  favour.'  The  concluding  verdict  of  the  same  critic  it,  thai 
'  the  book  is  one  to  give  the  simple  pleasure  which  was  all  that 
the  royal  author  expected  it  to  give,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
deepens  our  respect  and  sympathy  for  a  Queen  who  through  filtj 
years  of  sovereignty  has  retained  simplicity ;  who  has  learned 
from  fifty  years  of  deference  to  herself  to  be  deferent  to  others, 
and  who  has  not  yet  learned,  after  fifty  years  of  absolute  sw»j 
in  her  household,  to  accept  any  service  as  a  matter-of-courtc. 
In  the  feeling  here  expressed  we  must  look  for  the  eiplanalion 
of  the  interest  which  this  book  has  created.  The  very  absencf 
of  anything  like  literary  effort  makes  part,  and  no  small  part,  of 
its  charm.  The  impressions  it  records  find  their  way  into  ibc 
simplest  words.  What  the  Queen  saw  and  felt,  the  reader  ij 
also  made  to  see  and  to  feel.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect ; 
the  sincerity  of  the  writer's  nature  is  stamped  upon  every  page, 
and  little  touches  are  scattered  here  and  there  of  that  nature 
'  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.' 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Queen's  (ormtr 
volume,  in  calling  attention  to  *■  that  peculiar  memory  for 
persons,  and  that  recognition  of  personal  attachment,  which 
have  been  very  noticeable  in  our  sovereigns,'  remarked  ih»l 
'perhaps  there  is  no  person  in  these  realms  who  takes  a  more 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  household  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  than  our  gracious  Queen  docs  in  brrs, 
or  who  feels  more  keenly  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  oJ 
masters  and  servants.'  This  characteristic  is  even  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  present  volume.  How  stn>ng  it  if. 
may  be  seen  in  the  dedication  to  Her  Majesty's  *  Loyal  Higl»" 
landers,'  and  to  her 'devoted  personal  attendant  and  faithful 
friend,  the  late  John  Brown.'  The  exuberance  of  grat^^fttl 
feeling  which  inspires  such  a  dedication  is  to  many  of  us  b&id 
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to  understand.  We  look  upon  thn  loyalty  and  dcrotion  of  the 
personal  retinue  of  Her  Majesty  as  a  matter  of  course,  knowing 
that  loyal  devotion  and  service  roust  ever  be  profusely  at  the 
command  of  such  a  mistress.  Thousands  there  are  as  true 
and  loyal,  whose  lives  would  gladly  be  spent  in  such  service  ; 
and  at  lirst  we  feel  ^some  surprise  that  thanks  sn  warm  should 
be  paid  for  what  is  merely  duty.  And  yet  how  natural  is  the 
feeling  by  which  the  Queen's  language  has  been  prompted  I 
The  woman  is  more  than  the  Queen.  It  is  not  of  what  she 
might  command  that  Her 'Majesty  has  thought,  hut  of  what 
has  been  actually  given.  Those  she  has  seen  and  known  have 
been  true  and  helpful  and  devoted ;  others  might  be  (he  same, 
but  they  are  not  these.  They  have  been  much  to  her  ;  that 
they  have  been  bounteously  rewarded  is  nothing ;  a  tie  has 
been  established  between  their  mistress  and  themselves  founded 
Upon  personal  regard,  and  a  niiture  so  frank  and  generous  as 
that  of  their  Royal  Lady  has  apparently  seen  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  acknowledged. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  make  extracts  from  a  volame 
which  has  already  become  so  widely  known,  otherwise  we 
should  have  gladly  called  attention  to  strokes  of  simple  pathos 
and  artless  outbreaks  of  natural  feeling  on  which  the  mind 
dwells  with  pleasure.  Again  and  again  in  reading  its  pages 
have  we  been  reminded  of  the  words  addressed  by  Horace  to 
Maecenas : — 

*  Plcruinquo  grata)  divitibufl  vices,  *' 

Mnndffiquo  parvo  eub  laro  paupcnim 
Ooene,  sine  anlajis  et  ofltro, 
SoUioitam  expliouere  frontoia.' 

'  It  is  the  rich  who  relish  best   I 

To  dwell  at  timofl  from  state  aloof. 
And  simple  suppers,  neatly  dressed, 

Beneath  a  pour  zuau's  humble  roof, 
With  neither  pall  nor  purple  there, 
Have  smoothed  ere  now  the  brow  of  care.'  t 

A  scrambling  luncheon  on  a  hillside, — tea  in  a  hollow  by  the 
roadside, — the  homely  fare  of  a  farmhouse,  are  spoken  of  with 
all  the  relish  which  might  be  expected  from  the  lady  of  simple 
tastes  to  whom  the  'fastidiosa  copia '  of  a  palace  is  oppressive. 
How  naive  is  such  a  passage  as  this !  The  Queen  is  visiting 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole  at  Dunkeld  : — *  Excellent 
breakfasts,  such  splendid  cream  and  butter  I  The  Duchess  has 
a  very  good  cook,  a  Scotchwoman,  and  I  thought  how  dear 
Albert  would  have  liked  it  all.  He  always  said  things  tasted 
better   in   smaller   houses.*     Here    we   have    Horace's  thought 
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illustrated    to    perfection,    the    '  Mundae   CGcnsp    sine  aulsu  H. 
ostro/  which  have  a  zest  beyond  the  reach  of  Vatel,   and  tlirew. 
iato  ublivion  for  a  time  the  anxieties  that  furrow  the  brow 
statesman  and  of  monarch. 

Again,  how  charming  is  this,  in  the  account  uf  the  vi^tto 
Abbotsford  I    *  In  the  study  we  saw  Sir  Walter's  Journal,  in 
which   IVIr.   Hope-Scott  asked   me  to  write  my  namCf  which 
felt  it  would  be  preswuplion  to  do.*     The  appreciation  of  gent 
as  distinguished  from  the  accident  of  position,  has  Dever 
more  beautifully  acknowledged. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  Queen's  book,  great  as  it  is,  will 
not  be  greater  than  that  with  which  the  volume  of  the  Princess 
Alice's  Letters,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  be  welcomed 
in  England,  as  it  has  already  been  in  Germany.   It  owed  its  origiB, 
we  are  informed,  to  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  that 
some  authentic  memorial  of  his  Duchess  should   be  put  u 
record.      He  seems  to  have   thought  that  her  character  mi 
nowhere  be  more  truly  seen  than  in  her  correspondence  with 
mother  to  whom  she  was  so  tenderly  attached,  and  the  Du 
appeal  was  answered  by  Her  Majesty's  placing  in  bis  bauds  si 
extracts  from  these  letters  as  might  illustrate  the  sweet  and  ool 
nature  of  their  writer,  without  any  disclosure  of  her  opini 
on  public  and  poHttral  men  and  events  that  might  be  reganii 
as  premature.     When   these  extracts  came  to   be  brought 
gether  for  family  circulation,  they  were  found  to  be  so  full  of 
interest  and  charm,  that  the  Grand    Duke  conceived  that  no 
better  offering  could  be  made  to  his  subjects  than  to  have  tbem 
translated  and  made  public.     To  this  Her  Majesty  consentni. 
and  the  present  volume  is  the  result.     The  task  of  connecting 
the  letters  by  an  explanatory  narrative  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Sell, 
a  clergyman  at  Darmstadt,  who  had  known  the  Princess  Alicr 
well.    He  has  executed  his  task  with  judgment  and  good  taste,— 
so  much  so,  that,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  English  edition  ^^m 
the   volume,   prepared   by    Her    Royal    Highness    the   Priaca^| 
Christian,  his  text  has  been  translated  with  substantially  litll^H 
alteration.     But  the  English  book  must  throw  the  German  into 
the    shade,    containing,    as    it    does,    the   letters    as    they  were 
originally  written,  in  pure  beautiful  English,  which  had  uxid^ 
gone  material  changes,  not  always  for  the  better,  in  the  pnxw 
of  translation.      The  volume,    moreover,    besides    having   tfl 
advantage   of  being  edited    by  the  Princess  Alice's  sister,  I 
understood    to    have    received    the    careful    revision    of   iH 
Queen.  I 

The  Princess  Alice   was  always  dear  to  the  English  peofl 
from  the  hour  that  it  was  known  how,  young  as  she  ihcu  vrm 
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ihe  had  proved  a  stay  and  comfort  to  the  Queen  at  the  time  of 
Prince  Albert's  death.  The  words  of  the  'Times'  of  that  sad 
period  were  never  forgotten  :  *  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  strcnj^h  of  mind  and  self-sacrifice  shown  by 
Princess  Alice  during  these  dreadful  days.  Her  Royal  Highness 
has  certainly  understood  that  it  wns  her  duty  to  be  the  help  and 
support  of  her  mother  in  her  great  sorrow,  and  it  was  in  a  great 
fflcoBure  due  to  bor  that  the  Queen  has  been  able  to  bear  with 
•wh  wonderful  resignation  the  irreparable  loss  that  so  suddenly 
anil  terribly  befel  her.' 

These  letters  throw  much  light  upon  the  feelings  which  then 
wumated  and  sustained  the  young  girl  on  whom  so  great  a 
responsibility  had  been  so  suddenly  thrown,  when  herself  over- 
whelmed by  a  grief  the  greatest  by  which  she  could  have  been 
afflicted.  At  the  time  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  death,  in 
March,  1861,  the  Prince  Consort  seems  to  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  this  duty  might  at  no  distant  date  devolve  upon 
nis  daughter.  More  than  one  reference  occurs  in  these  letters 
i|o  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
Mptten  on  the  14th  oi  March.  18G4  :— 

P^TMtown  deau  phecioub  Mama, — These  words  are  for  the  16ib,  the 

'"•t  hard  trial  of  our  lives,  where  I  was  allowed  to  bo  with  you.    Do 

I    jou  recollect  when  all  was  ovor  [death  of  the  Ducheas  of  Eont]  and 

I    dear  I'apa  led  you  to^  thu  sofa  in  tho  coionnado,  and  then  took  mo 

'o  you  7     I  took  that  as  a  sacred  request  from  him  to  ]ove»  cherish, 

^d  comfort  my  darling  Mother  to  all  the  extent  of  my  weak  powers. 

Other  things  have  tokcu  mo  from  being  constantly  with  you;  hut 

Nothing  has  lessened  my  intonfio  lovo  for  you,  and  longiug  to  quiet 

every  pain  which  touches  you,  aud  to  fulfil,  ovoa  in  tho  distance,  his 

DeqnoBt' 

How  the  Princess  Alice  discharged  this  *  sacred  request* 
Cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  a  memorandum  by 
her  companion  and  friend,  now  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden. 

*  Herself  filled  with  intcusest  sorrow  at  her  beloved  father's  death 
■— ftnd  what  a  father!  what  a  head  of  a  family  t  what  a  friend  and 
ftdyiser  to  his  wife  and  children ! — she  at  onco  took  into  her  own 
bands  everything  that  was  necessary  in  those  first  dark  days  of  the 
deetructiuu  of  that  happy  home.  All  uommuaications  from  the 
Hmisters  and  household  passed  through  the  Princess's  hands  to  tho 
Queen,  then  bowed  down  by  grief.  She  endcavonred  in  every  way 
possible,  either  verbally  or  by  writing,  to  save  her  mother  all 
trouble.  The  decision  to  leave  Windsor  for  Osborne  directly  after 
the  Prince's  death,  according  to  the  urgent  wish  of  the  King  of  the 
BclgiiuiB.  and  which  it  was  so  difficult  and  painful  for  tho  Quoen  to 
inake,  was  obtained  by  tho  Princess's  iuflueuce. 

*  It  wtia  tho  very  intimate  intcrcoursu  with  the  sorrowing  Quoen  at 
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that  time,  wliich  called  forth  in  PrinceBS  Alice  that  keen  interest  aoj 
understanding  in  politics  for  which  she  was  afterwards  bo  dJBtia- 
guished,  She  also  gained  at  this  time  that  practical  knowledge  for 
organiziug,  and  the  deeire  for  constant  occupation,  which  in  bar 
public  as  well  as  in  her  private  life  became  port  of  herself.  The 
FrincosB  suddenly  developed  into  a  wise  far-seeing  woman^  living 
only  for  others,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  the  highest  oa  woUu 
by  the  lowest* 

Hitherto  the  Princess  had  been  conspicuous  for  the  gaiet; 
and  brightness  of  her  disposition.  From  her  childhood  bcr 
movements  had  been  distinguished  by  an  unstudied  grace  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  continued  to  the  last  to  exercise  its  fasci- 
nation upon  all  with  whom  she  came  into  contact.  'A  vein  of 
humour,  says  the  same  loving  friend,  'showed  itself  in  her,  u 
well  as  a  certain  sharpness  in  criticizing  people  who  were  not 
congenial  to  her.  .  .  .  To  a  naturally  engaging  manner,  quite 
exceptional,  joyousness  and  power  of  showing  affectionate 
emotion  imparted  an  especial  charm,  which  revealed  itself  in  the 
fine  lines  of  her  face,  in  her  graceful  movements,  and  a  certain 
inborn  nobleness  and  dignity.*  She  followed  her  studies  in 
music  and  painting  with  enthusiasm,  and  enough  is  seen  in 
these  letters  of  her  quick  sensibility  and  sensitive  imagination^ 
to  explain  the  ability  she  showed  in  the  dramatic  performances 
with  which  the  Royal  children  used  to  amuse  their  parents.  A 
fine  actress  was  probably  lost  in  her,  and  her  gifts  in  this 
direction  found  but  imperfect  scope  in  the  dramatic  readings 
which  formed  part  of  the  recreations  of  her  intimate  circle  ii 
Darmstadt.  The  same  playfulness  of  disposition,  the  same 
delight  in  all  simple  pleasures,  the  same  keen  eye  for  jndgin^ 
character,  the  same  intolerance  of  whatever  was  pusillanimons 
or  unworthy,  which  distinguished  her  youth,  coloured  her  after- 
years,  but  toned  and  tempered  by  the  grave  experiences  of  s 
life  overshadowed,  as  wc  see  now,  by  the  untimely  loss  of  the 
father  who  was  her  ideal  and  guiding  star, — a  life  full  of  gr^^M 
personal  trials,  and  the  keenest  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  others.  Speaking  of  the  grief  of  her  parents-in* 
law,  for  example,  for  the  death  of  their  daughter,  she  writes 
(21st  April,  1805),  *  As  I  have  shared  their  joys,  so  with  all  mj 
heart  do  I  share  their  sorrow.  You  well  understand  tbit, 
darling  Mama.  From  you  I  have  inherited  an  ardent  and 
sympathizing  spirit,  and  feel  the  pain  of  those  I  love  ai  thosgb 
it  were  my  own.' 

Her  marriage,  though  shaded  by  the  gloom  of  the  Priooe 
Consort's  death,  was  cemented  by  an  affection  which  deepened 
with  years.     In  one  of  her  letters  we  find  the  touching  ooti* 
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fession,  that  her  betrothed  lover  feared  for  a  time  that  her 
devotion  to  the  Queen  in  her  sorrow  might  triumph  over  her 
love  for  himself,  and  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  woo  her  to  his 
home.  But  this  could  have  been  but  a  transitory  fear.  Neither 
mother  nor  child  would  have  done  him  such  wrong.  But  with 
what  a  pang  the  Princess  quitted  England,  her  first  letters  from 
her  new  home  show^very  plainly.  Thus  on  the  21st  of  July,  1862 
(she  had  been  married  on  the  1st),  she  writes  from  Darmstadt : 
*  A  fortnight  already  1  am  here,  and  away  from  my  dear  home 
three  weeks  I  How  much  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  when  we 
meet !  My  own  dear  Mama,  I  do  love  you  so  much  I  If  1  could 
relinquish  part  of  my  present  happiness  to  restore  to  you  some 
of  jours,  with  a  full  heart  1  would  do  it;  but  GckI's  will  be 
done !  *  These  were  no  idle  words.  Again,  four  days  later,  the 
Princess  writes  : 

' .  .  .  Tou  tell  uiQ  to  speak  to  you  of  my  happiness — our  happiness. 
Ton  will  undorgtand  the  fooling  which  mado  mo  silcut  towards  you, 
mj  own  dear  bereaved  Mother,  on  that  point ;  but  you  ore  unselfish 
and  loviRg,  and  can  enter  into  my  happiness,  though  I  could  never 
have  been  the  first  to  tell  yon  how  intense  it  is,  when  it  must  draw 
tho  painful  contrast  between  your  past  and  present  existence.  If  I 
Bay  I  love  my  dear  huBbniid,  that  is  scarcely  enough — it  is  a  lovo 
and  esteem  which  increases  daily,  hourly ;  which  he  also  shows  to 
me  by  such  consideration,  such  tender  loving  ways.  What  was  life 
beforo  to  what  it  has  become  now  ?  There  is  such  blessed  peace 
being  at  his  side,  being  his  wife ;  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  security ; 
and  wa  two  have  a  world  uf  our  own  when  we  are  together,  which 
nothing  can  touch  or  intrudo  upon.  My  lot  is  indeed  a  blessed  one ; 
and  yet  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  Uiat  warm  ardent  love,  which 
my  darling  Louis  ever  shows  me?  I  admire  his  good  and  uoblo 
heart  more  than  I  can  say.  How  he  loves  you,  you  know,  and  ho 
will  be  a  good  son  to  you.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Princess,  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
Coburg,  writes : 

*  You  will  understand  that,  happy  beyond  measure  as  I  am  to  go 
there,  a  lump  always  comes  into  my  throat  when  I  think  of  it, — goi 
for  the  ^st  time  witli  Louis  to  dear  Papa's  house,  where  but  recenl 
ha  showed  us  everything  himself.  [In  the  autumn  of  I8G0.]  Dear 
Mama,  I  think  I  can  scarcely  bear  it — the  thought  seems  so  hard  and 
cruel.  Ho  told  tis  as  children  so  much  of  Coburg,  spoke  to  us  of  it 
with  such  childlike  affection,  enjoyed  so  much  telling  us  every 
anecdote  connected  with  each  spot ;  and  now  these  silent  spots  soom 
to  plead  for  his  absence.' 

Most  beautiful  are  the  ever-recurring  references  to  that 
beloved  father,  and  the  efforts  to  console  her  Royal  mother  in 
her  grief. 
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'Oh,  Mama,'  the  Princess  -nTites  (16th  Angnst,  1862),  'tha 
louging  I  Bometimes  have  for  dear  Papa  fiurpassea  all  bounds.  In 
thought  he  ifi  ever  present  and  near  me.  Dear,  good  Papa !  Take 
courage,  dear  Mama,  and  feel  strong  in  the  thought  that  yon  reqnin 
all  your  moral  and  physical  strength  to  continue  the  journey  whidi 
brings  you  daily  nearer  to  Hirme  and  to  nim !  I  know  how  weiry 
you  feci,  how  you  long  to  rest  your  head  on  his  dear  shoulder,  lo 
have  him  to  soothe  your  aching  heart.  You  ii^ill  find  this  rest  ague, 
and  how  blessed  will  it  not  be !  Bear  patiently  and  conrageoBBlj 
your  heavy  burdou,  and  it  will  lighten  imperceptibly  as  you  new 
Lira,  and  God's  love  and  mercy  will  support  you.  Oh,  oodd  my 
feeble  words  bring  you  the  least  comfort !  They  come  from  a  trusting, 
true  and  loving  heart,  if  from  naught  else.' 

Again,  a  few  days  later  (23rd  August),  she  speaks  these  wi 
words  of  counsel  to  a  cureless  sorrow. 

*  -  .  ,  Try  and  gather  in  the  few  bright  things  you  have  remaining 
and  cherish  them,  for  though  faint,  yet  they  are  types  of  that  infinite 
joy  still  to  come.  I  am  sure,  dear  Mania,  the  more  you  try  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  find  the  good  in  that  which  God  in  His  loTe  has  left  joa, 
the  more  worthy  you  will  daily  become  of  tliat  which  is  in  storb.  Th»t 
cmrthly  happinosa  you  had  is  indeed  gone  for  ever,  but  you  most 
think  that  every  ray  of  it  has  left  you.  You  have  the  privil 
which  dear  Papa  knew  so  well  how  to  value,  in  your  exalted  posi 
of  doing  good  and  living  for  others,  of  carrying  on  bis  plans,  ha 
wishes,  into  fulfilment,  and  as  you  go  on  doing  your  duty,  this  will, 
this  must,  I  feel  sure,  bring  you  peaco  and  comfort  Forgive  me, 
darling  Mama,  if  I  speak  so  openly ;  but  my  love  fur  you  is  such 
that  I  cannot  be  silent,  when  I  long  so  fervently  to  give  you  some 
slight  comfort  and  hnpo  in  your  present  life. 

*  1  have  known  and  watched  your  deep  sorrow  with  a  sympathisbg, 
though  aching  heart.  Do  not  think  that  absence  from  you  can  still 
that  pain.  My  love  for  you  is  strong,  is  constant ;  I  would  like  to 
shelter  you  in  my  arms,  to  protect  you  from  all  future  anxiety,  to 
still  your  aching  longing  !  My  own  swcot  Mama,  you  know  I  woi 
give  my  life  for  you,  could  I  alter  what  you  have  to  bear  I 

'  Tnist  in  God  /  ever  and  conslautly.  In  viy  life  I  feel  that  to 
my  stay  and  my  strength,  and  the  fooling  incroasos  as  the  days  go  on. 
My  thoughtfl  of  the  future  are  bright,  and  this  always  helps  to  mako 
the  minor  worries  and  sorrows  of  the  present  dissolve  befote  the 
warm  rays  of  that  light  which  is  our  guide.' 

Ever,  as  the  day  cornea  round,  on  which  the  Prince  Co 
died,  the  same  deep-seated  lave  for  him,  and  for  her  whom 
had  left  behind,  breaks  out  in  words  warm  with  tbe  wri 
very  life-blood,  which  give  a  strange  significance  to  the  fact  that 
on  that  same  day  (14th  December)  she  was  herself  tiken  from 
earth.  On  his  lessons  she  bad  moulded  her  life.  To  live  for 
tbe  fulfilment  of  duty,  as  be  had  lived,  to  think  and  act  for  others, 
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as  he  had  done,  was  her  constant  aim.  To  comfort  and  help  the 
poor  and  the  sufferings  and  to  brin^  light  and  comfort  into  their 
homes,  was  a  passion  with  her.  When  she  speaks  of  the  early 
death  of  her  sister-in-law  (31st  May,  1S65),  the  predominant 
thought  is  to  be  up  and  unwearied  in  well-doing.  It  brings  home 
to  her  *  the  necessity  of  labour,  self-denial,  charity,  and  all  those 
virtues  which  we  ought  to  strive  after.  Oh/  she  adds,  '  that  I 
may  die,  having  done  my  work,  and  not  sinned  with  *'  Untcrlas- 
sung  des  Guten  "  [leaving  off  to  do  what  is  good],  the  fault  into 
which  it  is  easiest  to  fall.*  Again  writing  on  30th  December, 
1855,  she  says,  'Each  year  brings  us  nearer  to  the  H'iedersehen 
[re-union  with  the  dead],  though  it  is  sad  to  think  how  one's 
glass  is  running  out,  and  how  little  good  goes  with  it,  compared 
to  the  numberless  blessings  we  receive.  Time  goes  incredibly 
fast.' 

Very  early  after  her  settlement  in  Darmstadt  did  she  enter 
on  practical  works  of  charity  and  mercy, 

*I  will  tell  yon  of  Gomothing  I  did  the  other  day,'  she  writes 

i5tli  March,  1864),  'but  please  tell  no  one,  becauso  not  a  bouI  but 
jonis  and  my  ladies  know  of  it  here.  I  am  the  patronesa  of  tho 
"  Hcidenreich  Stiftung,"  to  which  you  also  gave  a  handsomo  present 
in  tho  beginning.  Tho  ladies  who  belong  to  it  go  to  bring  Cnou  to 
poor  respectable  women  in  childbed,  who  claim  thoir  aseistanco. 
They  bring  them  food,  and,  in  short,  help  them.  All  cases  are 
reported  to  me.  The  other  day  I  went  to  ono  incog,  with  Christa, 
in  the  old  part  of  the  town — and  the  trouble  we  had  to  find  tho 
honso  !  At  length,  through  a  dirty  courtyard,  up  a  dark  ladder  into 
one  little  room,  where  lay  in  ono  bed  the  poor  woman  and  her  baby ; 
in  the  room  four  other  children,  the  husband,  two  other  beds,  and 
a  stove.  But  it  did  not  araell  bod,  nor  wn.9  it  dirty.  I  aont  Christa 
down  with  tho  children,  then  with  the  husband  cooked  aomething  for 
the  woman ;  arranged  her  bed  a  little,  took  her  baby  for  her,  bathed 
its  eyes — for  they  were  eo  bad,  poor  little  thing  !— and  did  odds  and 
ends  for  her,  I  went  twice.  The  people  did  not  know  me,  and  were 
80  nice,  bo  good  and  touchisgly  attached  to  each  other;  it  did  one's 
heart  good  to  see  such  good  feelings  in  such  poverty.  Tho  husband 
was  out  of  work,  the  children  too  young  to  go  to  school,  and  they 
had  only  fi^nr  kreutKora  in  tho  house  when  she  was  ooaiiued.  Think 
of  that  misery  and  discomfort  t 

*  If  ono  never  sees  any  poverty,  and  always  lives  in  that  cold  circle 
of  Conrt  people,  ouo'b  good  feelings  dry  up,  and  I  felt  tho  want  of 
going  about  and  doing  the  little  good  that  is  in  my  power.  I  am 
Kate  you  will  nndoiataud  this.* 

Passage  after  passage  in  a  similar  strain  might  be  cited  from 
these  letters.  It  would  seem  as  if  King  Lear's  words  had  been 
rividly  present  to  the  Princess's  mind — 

*Take 
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'  Take  physio,  pomp  I 
Expofio  youTBolf  to  fool  what  wrctclios  feel, 
That  thou  maj^st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just/ 

Her  efforts  were  unwearied  to  establish  institutions  for 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  suffering.  Through 
exertions  an  Asylum  for  Idiots  was  established  so  earljr  as  18 
the  condition  of  the  local  hospitals  was  improved,  the  Al 
Hospital  was  founded,  an  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  flf 
Female  Industr}',  and  an  Orphan  Asjlum  were  organized,  and 
in  many  other  works  of  a  similar  nature  she  strove  to  fulfil 
her  aspiration,  that  '  she  might  die,  having  done  her  work, 
and  not  sinned  with  Unterlassung  des  Guten.' 

These  letters  are  full  of  charming  passages,  which  bring  before 
us,  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  do,  bow  much  the  chiklien 
of  our  Royal  House  owe  to  their  parents*  training,  and  how 
closely  knit  to  each  other  they  are  by  the  bonds  of  affectioo, 
which  separation  and  distance  seem  in  no  degree  to  reUz.  Bill 
upon  these  we  must  not  dwell,  turning  rather  to  what  tbe 
letters  tell  us  of  the  sterner  trials  which  the  Princess  mm 
doomed  to  undergo. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Prusso-Austri«ii 
War  in  186G.  Hesse  took  part  with  Austria,  and  thus  Prinii- 
Louis  and  his  family  were  ranged  in  hostility  to  their  otrn 
kindred.  We  may  read  between  the  lines  of  these  letters 
the  Princess  felt  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  smaller  states  to 
the  influences  which  were  gradually  giving  to  Prussia 
preponderance,  out  of  which  her  father's  cherished  hopes  of  i 
united  Germany  were  ultimately  to  be  realized.  But  ber 
adopted  country,  jealous  of  encroachments  that  were  likelj  to 
prove  fatal  to  its  independence,  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  a  policy  for  which  in  the  end  it  had  to  pay  dcarlj' 
What  dismay  the  signs  of  the  impending  struggle  caused  in  tbe 
Princess  Alice's  quiet  Darmstadt  home,  is  seen  in  such  pasagv* 
as  these,  (2nd  April,  180t).)  *  Wc  are  living  in  a  state  itf^ 
anxiety  and  alarm.  War  would  be  too  fearful  a  thing  to 
template — brother  against  brother,  friend  against  friend, 
will  be  in  this  case  I '  Her  husband's  brother.  Prince  H 
was  in  the  Prussian  service.  His  position  was  most  pai 
'  He  can't  desert  at  such  a  moment,  and  yet  if  he  should  bav 
draw  his  sword  against  his  country,  his  brother  fighting  on 
other  side  I  Fancy  the  complications  and  horrors  of  &&• 
war  I  For  V  icky  and  Fritz  [the  Crown  Prince  and  P; 
Prussia]  it  is  really  dreadful.'  These  fears  soon 
realities.     The  miserable  uncertainty  as  to  what  might  ha 
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suspended  all  business  and  manufactures :  all  speculations, 
buildings,  and  trade,  were  at  a  standstill ;  ruin  and  misery 
threatened  the  country.  *  It  is  a  dreadful  time,*  the  Princess 
writes  (15th  June)  ;  •  I  anticipate  it  will  be  the  close  of  the 
existence  of  the  little  countries.  God  stand  by  us  I '  The  ruin 
of  her  husband^s  family  seemed  imminent.  '  Without  the  Civil 
hiitf  Uncle  Louis  and  the  family  are  beggnrs,  as  all  the  private 
property  belongs  to  the  country.* 

To  add  to  the  Princess's  disquietude,  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother.  Her  children  were  sent  to  England  to  the 
Qneen*s  care,  and  Lady  Ely  went  to  Darmstadt  to  be  with  her 
during  her  confinement  and  her  husband's  absence  with  the 
army.  Meanwhile  the  Princess  busied  herself  in  preparing 
needful  aids  for  the  wounded  in  the  coming  struggle.  We  find 
her  (24th  June,  1866)  writing  to  the  Queen  to  beg  for  some 
of  the  old  linen  for  rags^  which  '  In  your  numerous  households 
is  collectwl  twice  a  year  and  sent  to  hospitals.  It  would  be 
such  a  blessing  for  the  poor  Germans.  Here  they  are  not  rich, 
and  that  is  a  thing  of  which  in  every  war  there  has  been  too 
little/  Lint,  bandages,  cushions,  beds  for  the  hospitals,  all 
had  to  be  got  ready.  She  congratulates  herself  on  her  *good 
nervesi'  and  buries  her  own  fears  in  preparing  comforts  for 
those  who  were  so  soon  to  need  them.  '  Louis  is  very  low 
at  times,*  she  writes,  '  nervous  at  leaving  me ;  and  for  him  I 
keep  up,  though  at  times  not  without  a  struggle.*  The  day 
comes  when  they  must  part ;  then  she  writes  (25th  June)  : — 

<  My  courage  is  beginning  to  fail  me,  but  I  bear  up  as  best  I  can. 
God  Imows  what  a  bitter  trial  it  is !  He  w  just  in  frout,  bo  the  first 
exposed.  ...  I  am  going  to  Frankfort  with  ever  so  many  poor  wives 
to  take  leave  of  their  husbands,  who  march  to-day.  .  .  .  Being  still 
off  and  on  with  Louis,  and  having  things  to  do,  koeps  me  up ;  but 
when  he  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  man  here  to  reassure  me,  it  will  be 
dreadful.' 

Prince  Louis  was  able  to  come  home  for  three  days  at  the 
time  of  the  Princess's  confinement  (11th  July),  but  he  had  to 
return  to  his  duty  on  the  14th,  and  go  ut  once  into  action 
at  Aschaffenburg,  The  sound  of  the  guns  could  be  heard  at 
Darmstadt  The  Princess  knew  that  her  husband  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  Bght,  and  that  his  troops  had  to  retreat,  but  not 
till  the  16th  did  she  learn  that  he  was  safe.  Then  she 
writes,  *  W^hat  a  time  I  have  passed  during  these  eight  days 
since  baby's  birth  I  ,  .  .  the  times  are  hard ;  it  wants  all  a 
Christian's  courage  and  patience  to  carry  one  through  them, 
but  there  is  one  Friend  who  in  the  time  of  need  does  not  forsake 
one,  and  He  is  my  comfort  and  support.' 
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With  characteristic  energy  she  will  not  let  her  own  Mtxu 
interfere  with  her  public  duty.  'This  anxiety,*  she  says  (27th 
July),  'is  killing  me,  and  my  love  has  been  so  exposed!  All 
are  in  admiration  of  his  personal  bravery  and  tender  altendoo 
to  the  sufTcring  and  want  of  all  around/  The  same  admiration 
followed  her  own  footsteps.  'Right  and  left  1  must  help. 
Even  whilst  in  bed  I  had  to  see  gentlemen  in  my  room,  u 
there  were  things  to  be  done  and  asked,  which  had  to  come 
straight  to  me.  Then  our  poor  wounded — the  wives  and 
mothers  begging  I  should  enquire  for  their  husbands  and 
children.'  Nor  did  they  beg  in  vain.  The  Princess  thought, 
and  felt,  and  acted,  as  if  others  were  alone  her  care,  at  the  rerj 
time  she  was  writing  to  the  Queen,  *  I  can  scarcely  bear  up 
longer;  I  feel  it  is  getting  too  much-  God  Almighty  stand  by 
us!  My  courage  is  beginning  to  sink.  I  see  no  light  anr 
where;  and  my  own  beloved  husband  still  in  danger;  and  wr 
cannot  hear,  because  the  Prussians  are  between  us  and  th^m.' 
Day  by  day  came  tidings  of  disaster,  and  the  hospitals  fillwl 
fast  with  the  wounded.  As  soon  as  the  Princess  was  ablr  U* 
stir  out,  she  visited  them  in  person,  and  saw  with  satisfactioa 
that  her  efforts  for  improved  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  thr 
wards  had  borne  good  fruit.  At  length  came  peace,  at  the  rnst 
of  stripping  Hesse  of  some  of  its  fairest  possessions,  and  she 
could  think  of  baptizing  the  child  born  under  such  sad  condi- 
tions. Irene  (Peace)  was  fitly  chosen  as  her  name,  and  Prin« 
Louis  made  his  fine  cavalry  brigade  happy  by  asking  'the  two 
regiments,  officers  and  men,  to  stand  sponsors'  for  the  child. 

The  calm,  so  sorely  needed,  that  followcsl  this  tempestuous 
time,  showed  how  much  she  bad  undergone,  and  she  felt  (^OrK 
August)  what  a  strain  there  has  been  upon  her  nerves.  '  I  h&vc 
some  home  sickness  after  dear  England,  Bnlmoral,  and  all  st 
home,  though  the  joy  of  being  near  dear  Louis  agiiin  is  in 
great.'  She  must  forego  the  delight,  however,  of  accepting  thf 
Queen's  invitation  ;  there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  done  at  homf  in 
looking  after  the  wounded,  and  otherwise.  '  Life  is  meant  for 
work,  and  not  for  pleasure,  and  I  learn  more  and  more  to  be 
grateful  and  content  with  that  which  the  Almighty  sends  me, 
and  to  find  sunshine  in  spite  of  the  clouds  ;  for  when  one  bw 
one's  beloved  husband  by  one^s  side,  what  is  there  in  the  worW 
that  is  too  heavy  to  bear  ?* 

Very  beautiful  is  the  concluding  letter  of  this  eventful  year:— 

*  .  .  .  May  the  Almighty  give  you  every  blessing  of  peace  «d 
comfort  which  the  world  can  still  give  you,  till  yon  gain  tnatgnflM 
bleaeing  and  reward  abovo  all  otbors,  which  is  reserved  for  such  * 
my  own  sweet  mother  I    May  every  blessing  fall  on  my  old  ^ 
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home,  with  all  its  dear  ones !  May  i>oaco,  and  the  glory  which  peace 
and  order^briiig  with  it,  with  its  many  blcBsings,  protect  my  native 
land :  and  may,  in  tlie  new  year,  your  wise  and  glorioos  reign,  so 
overehadowed  by  dear  Papa's  spirit,  continue  to  pro8i)er  and  bo  a 
model  and  an  oruamcot  to  ihc  world ! 

'  This  year  of  pain  and  anxiety,  and  yet  for  ns  bo  rich  in  blessings, 
draws  t(}  a  close.  It  moves  me  more  than  ever  as  its  lost  day 
approaches.  For  how  mnch  have  we  not  to  tlinnk  the  Almighty — for 
my  life,  which  is  so  unworthy  compared  to  many  others,  the  new  life 
of  this  little  one,  and  above  oil  the  preservation  of  my  own  dear 
hnfiband,  who  is  my  all  in  this  life/ 

The  next  few  years  were  years  of  happiness  as  pure  as  may 
be  found  by  a  nature  so  sensitive  to  the  suflerings  o(  others,  but 
vrho  was  bleat  in  a  husband   and  children    and    kindred  who 
loved  her  dearly  and  were  worthy  of  her  love.     In  the  summer 
of  1868  she  spent  a  happy  time  with  the  Queen.     Not  all  her 
love  for  her  own  home  seems  to  have  weakened  her  passionate 
attachment  to  that  of  her  childhoo<l  and  youth.     *  I  cannot  tell 
yon  how  much  1  felt  taking  leave  of  you  this  time,  dear  Mama; 
it  always  is  such  a  wrench  to  tear  myself  away  from  you  and 
from  my  home  again.'     Her  gratitude  for  the  Queen's  kindness 
— and  manifold  are  the  proofs  of  that  kindness  of  which  these 
letters  speak — is  unbounded.     Amid  many  charming  expressions 
of  the  love  which  drew  mother  and  daughter  ever  closer  and 
closer  together,  none  are  more  touching  than  the  avowals,  that 
her  own  terr<»rs  at  what  life  would  have  been  had  she  lost  Prince 
Louis  had  taught  her  to  feel,  more  deeply  than  before,  how  great 
was  the  sorrow  of  which  the  Queen  had,  since  18*51,  borne  the 
burden.     A  daughter's  love  never  showed  itself  in  more  winning 
colours.     A  friend  writes  to  her,  '•  God  bless  the  Queen  for  her 
rare    human  love!  for   surely  there  is  no  one  who,  in  such  a 
position  OS  hers,  has  preserved  a  heart  like  hers,  so  full  of  kind- 
ness   and  sympathy    for   others.*       Quoting    these    words,    ttie 
Princess  adds:     '  Dear,  sweet  Mama,    your  kind  and  sisterly 
words  have  been  balsam  to  many  a  wounded  heart,  and  many 
are  the  blessings  that  have  been  craved  for  you  from  above  by 
hearts  filled  with  thankfulness  for  your  true  sympathy.' 

The  apprehension  that  a  war  with  France  was  inevitable 
bung  like  a  cloud  from  1867  onwards  over  the  mind  Of  the 
Princess.  Meanwhile,  she  had  set  herself  actively  to  remedy 
the  defects  in  the  hospital  system  which  had  been  disclosed 
during  the  Prusso- Austrian  campaign  ;  and  when  that  rashest  of 
all  rash  declarations  of  war  was  made  by  the  French  in  July, 
1870,  a  complete  organization  of  the  medical  appliances,  both  in 
the  field  and  at  Darmstadt,  had  been  effected.  Again  her  husband 
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was  torn  from  her.  '  I  parted  with  clear  Luuis/  she  writ 
(2r>th  July),  '  late  in  the  evening,  on  the  high  road  outside  llie 
village  in  which  he  was  quartered  for  the  night,  and  we  looked 
back  till  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  of  each  other/  We 
picture  her,  like  Imogen, 

'FolloAvitig  him,  till  ho  had  melted  from 
The  smalluess  of  a  gnat  to  air,  and  then 
Turning  her  ojo  and  weeping.' 

'May  the  Almighty,'  she  adds,  '  watch  over  his  precious  life, 
and  bring  him  safe  back  again  I  all  the  pain  and  anxiety  art 
willingly  lx»rne  if  he  is  only  left  to  me  and  to  his  children.' 
h  Again  she  assumed  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  arrangemrnti 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
apprehended  that  the  French  would  penetrate  as  far  as  Darm- 
stadt;  but  till  they  did  so,  the  Princess  determined  not  to  move. 
'  1  think  it  my  duty  to  remain  at  my  post,  as  it  gives  tbc 
people  courage  and  confidence.'  The  necessity  never  aros*;; 
and  soon  the  passage  of  French  prisoners  through  the  ti>wn 
removed  all  apprehensions  on  this  score.  The  Princess  felt  tU 
the  inspiration  of  the  great  national  movement.  *  It  it  » 
solemn  and  great  time  wc  live  in  (5th  August),  and  there  is 
something  grand  and  elevating  in  the  unity  of  high  and  loR 
throughout  this  great  nation,  which  makes  one  proud  of  beloog- 
ing  to  it.'  Though,  as  she  writes,  'very  sleepless,  and  nevn 
without  headache,'  she  put  aside  her  own  pain  and  weakness, — 
she  was  soon  again  to  be  a  mother — and  was  constant  in  bfr 
visits  to  the  crowded  hospitals.  In  them  there  were  over 
5l)0  French  and  Germans  intermixed.  '  I  neither  see  nor  smrll 
anything  but  wounds,'  she  writes  (19th  August).  'And  the 
first  sight,  which  sometimes  one  docs  not  csca])e  meeting,  i^ 
very  shocking.*  Meanwhile  her  husband's  bravery  on  ibr 
bloody  field  of  Gravelotte  is  told  to  her  by  many  wouutied 
officers.  He  was  'always  in  front,  encouraging  his  men  wbeir 
the  battle  raged  fiercest,  and  the  balls  fell  thickest.  I  ought 
to  be  very  proud,  and  I  am  so!'  When  Field  Marshal  Wrang^l 
a  Utile  later  on  (5ih  December),  confirms  these  praises,  this  is 
her  remark :  *  I  am  very  proud  of  all  this,  hut  1  am  too  much  i 
womaii  not  to  long  above  all  things  to  have  him  safe  home  agaia 

It   was    long   before    that    longing   was   fulfilled.     Oa  tk 
7th  of  October  the  Princess  gave  birth  to  a  son  ;  but  it  was 
till  the  21st  of  March   in  the  following  year  that  Prince 
reached   Darmstadt  on   a  few  days'  leave  of  absence   from 
commander.     Tbc   child   is  to   be  christened   on   the   Iltli 
February,  and  the  Princess  writes : — 
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'  How  I  sbdl  miss  dear  Loou,  to-day  I  Tho  soren  montlifi  wiU  b» 
round  ere  we  meet,  I  fear,  and  ho  has  nerer  seen  his  dear  little  boy. 
It  alirays  makes  me  aad  to  look  at  him,  though  now  I  hare  er^y 
reason  to  hope — ^please  God — tliat  I  shall  havo  the  j(\y  of  seeing  Louis' 
come  home,  and  of  placing  his  baby  in  his  arms.  My  heart  is  fall, 
as  you  can  fancy,  and,  much  as  I  long  to  see  Lauis,  I  almosi 
dread  the  moment — the  emotion  will  be  so  great,  and  the  long  psni*! 
up  feelings  will  find  Tent.* 

When  at  length  peace  was  restored,  the  Princess's  health  was 
found  to  be  severely  shaken  ;  but  the  prospect  uf  a  risit  to- 
England  reanimated  her  spirits.  After  a  short  stay  by  the  sett' 
at  Blankcnberghe,  she  went  with  her  children  to  the  (jueen  at 
Balmoral.  On  her  way  back  she  visited  Sandringham.  During 
her  stay  there  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  the  attack  of  fever, 
which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  the  Princess  Alice  nurseil  falm 
throughout  all  its  stages  with  a  devotion  all  the  more  precious, 
in  that  it  was  guided  by  the  instinctive  skill  as  a  nurse,  for 
which  she  was  conspicuous.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
OD  the  14th  of  December  that  the  Prince's  illness  first  took  a 
turn  for  the  better.  Writing  on  the  12th  of  December  the  fol- 
lowing year,  she  says  : — 

*  That  time  is  as  indelibly  fixed  on  my  memory  as  that  of  186 1,^ 
vrheru  the  witnessing  of  your  grief  rent  my  heart  so  deeply.  The 
14th  will  uuw  be  a  day  of  mixed  recollections  and  feelings  to  us — ft 
day  halloued  in  our  family,  where  one  great  spirit  eudet^i  hia  work  on 
earth — though  his  work  can  never  die,  and  gonurations  will  grow  up 
and  call  his  uamo  hlcsst'd—AuA  where  auother  was  left  to  fulfil  his 
duty  and  mission,  Qod  grant,  for  tho  welfare  of  hia  own  £aou1j  and 
of  thousands ! ' 

Strange  that  the  day  was  destined  to  have  in  her  own  death 
&  further  claim  to  be  hallowed  in  the  family  I 

With   restored   health   and    spirits  the  Princess  returned  to 

Oprmany.      Her  little  son,  born  during  the  war,  who  had   been 

christened  Frederick,  and  who  appears  in  these  letters  under  the 

ppt  name  of  '  Frittie,*  had  shown  for  a  time  symptoms  of  feeble 

"t^alib.     These  had  disappeared,  and  left  the  Princess  free  to 

'uifii  a  long-cherished  desire  to  visit  some  of  the  most  famous 

Pities  of  Italy.      Florence,   Rome,  and  Naples,  furnished  her 

'^"h   a   sUne   of  the   most    delightful    recollections,    and    she 

'^eturncd  to  Darmstadt  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1873,  in  high  health 

^P<^  spirits.     But  on  the  29th  a  heavy  calamity  befel  her.      Her 

"tile  Frittie,  playing  in  her  room  with  his  brother  Ernest,  fell 

^^}   of  an   open  window,  just  as  she  was   returning  from   the 

?HJoiijing  room,  into  which  she  had  gone  for  a  moment.     The 

»***ir   struck  to  her  heart,  and  many  a  tear  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
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shed  over  the  expression*  in  the  subsequent  letters  of  a  grief 
with  which  all  must  sympathize.  Ol  these,  not  the  least 
beautiful  is  the  following  (2ud  August,  ld73).  Nor  is  it  less 
interesting  that  it  recals  the  words  of  Constance  in  speaking  of 
Prince  Arthur,  '  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child/ \c 
(*  King  John,'  act  iii.  sc.  4)  : — 

*  Many  tliaaks  for  your  dear  letter  I  I  am  feeling  so  low 
weak  to-day  that  kind  words  arc  doubly  soothing.  You  fool  so 
me  when  you  undorstand  how  long  and  deep  my  grief  must  be. 
does  oao  not  grow  to  love  one'fi  grief,  as  having  become  part  of  the 
ono  ono  loved — &a  if  through  thU  one  could  still  pay  a  tribute  of 
love  to  them,  to  make  up  for  tho  terriblo  loss,  and  mifising  of  not 
being  able  to  do  onylhing  for  the  beloved  ono  any  more?  Itmso 
much  with  my  children,  and  am  so  accustomed  to  care  for  them  and 
their  wants  daily,  that  I  miss  not  having  Frittie,  the  object  of  oar 
greatest  care,  far  more  than  words  con  describe ;  and  in  the  quiet  d 
our  everyday  life,  where  we  have  only  the  children  aroimd  us,  it  in 
doubly  and  trebly  felt,  and  is  a  sorrow  that  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  our  existence.' 
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The  wound  healed  over — but  it  burned  inwardly.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  nature  such  as  hers?  Fight  against 
the  feeling  of  the  loss  as  she  might,  she  could  not  stiBe  it. 
Time  went  on,  and  other  children  were  bom  to  her;  but  the 
memory  of  that  young  life  so  suddenly  quenched  seems  to  hate 
remained  vividly  and  painfully  with  her  to  the  last.  Still  $li« 
could  say  (21st  December,  1877),  *  God  is  very  merciful  in  letting 
time  temper  the  sharpness  of  one's  grief,  and  letting  sorrow 
find  its  natural  place  in  our  hearts,  without  withdrawing  lu 
from  life.* 

In  June,  1877,  the  death  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  opened 
the  succession  to  Prince  Louis  somewhat  unejtpectedly.  Thii 
gave  the  Princess  Alice  the  means  of  carrying  out  tntxt 
effectually  her  various  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of 
those  who  were  now  her  subjects.  As  if  with  a  feeling  that  her 
days  were  numbered,  she  applied  herself,  despite  her  now  ileli- 
catc  health,  with  even  more  than  her  wonted  energy  to  this  tuL. 
Soon  after  returning  from  an  autumn  visit  to  England  in  thi 
following  year,  first  one  and  then  another  of  her  children,  aDQ 
finally  the  Grand  Duke,  were  seized  with  diphtheria  in  a  rootf 
virulent  form.  On  the  IGth  of  November,  her  youngest  daughter 
May,  the  pet  of  the  family,  who  went  by  the  endearing  name  of 
*  Sunshine,'  died  ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  Grand  Ducheisi 
trials,  that  she  had  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the  other  children. 
They  recovered,  so  also  did  the  Grand  Duke.  But  on  the  Tth 
of  December  the  Grand  Duchess,  prone,  through  the  cxhaustit>n 
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of  protracted  watching  and  anxiety,  to  catch  infection,  was  her- 
self se'i/.ed  with  this  terrible  malady.  The  fatal  morning  of  the 
14th  broke  to  find  her  life  ebbing  gently  away,  and  at  half-past 
eight  she  died,  murmuring  to  herself,  like  a  child  going  to  sleep, 
*  From  Friday  to  Saturday — four  weeks — -May^dear  papa— ! ' 
Princess  May  had  died  just  four  weeks,  and  the  Prince  Consort 
seventeen  years  before. 

The  last  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  we  learn  from  this 
volumCj  who  saw  the  Princess  Alice,  was  the  much  loved  Prince 
who  has  been  the  first  to  follow  her  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grave.  There  are  many  references  to  him  in  her  letters,  atl 
speaking  of  the  bright  promise  of  his  abilities,  and  of  an 
earnest  hope  that  he  might  live  to  be  a  stay  and  comfort  to  the 
mother,  whose  watchful  care  had  carried  him  through  the  perils 
of  an  inherently  feeble  constitution,  and  of  repeated  serious 
illnesses.  One  of  these,  in  January,  1868,  had  nearly  proved 
fatal.  The  danger  passed  away,  and  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
the  Princess,  after  giving  vent  to  her  gratitude  that  *  our  darling 
Leupold  has  been  spared  to  you  and  to  us  all,*  adds,  '  For  the 
second  or  even  third  time  that  life  has  been  given  again,  when 
all  fearecl  that  it  must  leave  us.  A  mother's  heart  must  feel 
this  so  much  more  than  any  other's,  and  dear  Leopold,  through 
having  caused  you  all  his  life  so  much  anxiety,  must  be  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  you,  and  such  an  object  to  watch  over  and 
take  care  of.*  Again,  when  writing  next  year  (30th  January)  of 
the  young  Prince*s  confirmation,  she  says,  '  May  the  Almighty 
bless  and  protect  that  precious  boy,  and  give  him  health  and 
strength  to  continue  a  life  so  well  begun,  and  so  full  of  promise.* 
'His  sad  life,  and  the  anxiety  his  health  has  so  often  caused  us 
all,*  she  writes  in  another  place  (I4th  February,  1871 ),  *  endear 
him  particularly.*  This  anxiety  continued  through  many  sub- 
sequent years,  and,  we  may  believe,  was  to  the  last  never  other- 
wise than  present  to  the  mother,  who  had  so  often  been  reminded 
by  how  frail  a  thread  that  cherished  life  hung,  even  while  her 
heart  was  gladdened  to  see  him  steadily  making  an  honoured 
name  for  himself  among  her  people.  Reading  what  is  said  of 
him  in  this  book,  they  will  better  understand  how  sorely  her 
heart  has  been  stricken,  now  that  the  fate,  so  often  threatened, 
has  snatched  him  away  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  rejoicing  in 
his  strength.  So,  too,  will  they  echo  with  a  kindred  warmth  the 
thought  of  the  friends  that  so  lately  stood  around  his  tomb, 

*  Good  night,  sweet  Prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  theo  to  thy  reBt  !* 
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Art,    X. — 1.    ParUamentary    Papers    on    E^i/ptian    Jffaitt. 
1883-4. 

2.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  ReprtioUation  of  the 
People  of  the  United  Kingdom.     1884. 

3.  Articles  in  Provincial  Papers  on  the  Stale  of  7Vad!s* 

INNUMERABLE  signs  point  to  a  Dissolntion  as  the  probable] 
end  of  the  present  Session,  in  spite  of  the  inumeuUrr 
success  gained  on  the  eve  of  the  Easter  adjournment  b)  the  new 
alliance  with  the  Irish  members.  The  Govemmonl  has  un- 
exampled luck,  but  it  cannot  make  headway  a^inst  its  own 
blunders.  Ascribe  the  cause  to  what  one  znay — call  it  acddfi 
folly,  or  the  mere  force  of  circumstances — the  fact  is  p*lp*Hli 
to  all,  that  Ministers  have  done  everything  which  they  solemi  * 
protested  that  it  was  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
earth  to  do.  They  have  involved  the  country  in  difEcultii 
abroad  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end.  Their  long  neglect  of 
domestic  legislation  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  the  introducliott^ 
of  a  Franchise  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  place  the  Radi( 
permanently  in  office,  or  by  a  Bill  for  abolishing  the  preset 
Corporation  of  London,  and  making  its  ancient  privileges  aiwl 
properly  the  objects  of  a  general  scramble.  These  measi 
are  designed  to  gratify  the  Democracy,  but  the  people  at  lai 
must  sec  that  the  Ministry  is  built  upon  hollow  pretences, 
its  professions  have  all  been  falsified,  its  promises  cast  to 
winds.  The  condition  of  the  country  has  not  improved  in 
way  since  Mr.  Gladstone  supersetled  Lord  Beaconsneld.  Sci 
large  classes  have  been  impoverished  or  threatened,  among 
the  shipowners,  who  for  years  past  have  been  the  mainstay 
British  commerce.  They  are  now  exhibited  to  the  world 
merciless  set  of  wreckers  and  *  ocean  plunderers.'  Their  chief 
aim,  it  appears,  is  to  defraud  insurance  companies  and  to  droio^y 
poor  sailors,  over  whom  Mr.  Chuml>erlaiii  alone  keeps  watch  d^H 
and  night,  like  Dibdin*s  famous  cherub.  The  trading  corf^^ 
munity,  as  a  whole,  docs  not  find  the  prospect  brightening  utt 
any  side.  The  agriculturists  are  denied  that  reasonable 
taction  against  the  importation  of  disease  from  abroad  wh 
would  be  comprised  in  the  Cattle  Diseases  Bill.  They 
see  their  herds  perish,  under  the  pretence  that  systematic 
cautions  to  kcrp  down  disease  would  make  meat  dear.  In 
same  spirit,  the  Government  has  refused  to  give  cflfect  to  ^ 
Pell's  resolution  for  lightening  the  grievous  pressure  of  local 
taxation,  although  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  afl&rmcd 
its  principles.  This,  too,  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer 
the  tenant,  therefore  it  must  be  refused. 
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The  working  classes  perceive  all  around  them  the  unmls- 
takeable  evidences  of  i'oreign  competition,  In  various  forms, 
pressinp^  with  ominous  and  undue  severity  upon  their  industries. 
X^he  coumg^c  and  enterprise  uf  the  capitalists  engaged  iu 
manufactures  are  almost  boundless,  and  never  have  they  been 
displayed  so  brilliantly  as  during  the  last  few  years.  But  a 
feeling  of  discouragement  is  spreading.  In  some  vague  way, 
the  operatives^ — and  perhaps  the  manufacturers — had  persuatled 
themselves  that  all  which  they  had  to  do  to  revive  trade  was  to 
turn  out  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Six  months  of  Mr.  GIa<lstone's  rule 
of  peace  and  financial  magic  would  set  everything  right.  They 
have  had  four  years  of  that  rule,  and  it  is  Impossible  even  for 
Mr.  Bright,  with  his  old  stock  of  bludgeon  arguments,  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  an  evil  inlluence  is  at  work  upon  the  national  trade, 
much  more  formidable  than  any  which  poor  Lord  Beaconsfield 
could  exercise.  It  is  also  sufficiently  clear  to  the  people,  that 
they  will  get  no  help  from  the  present  Government,  Mr, 
Gladstone  has  not,  indeed,  been  wholly  dumb  on  the  subject,  lor 
he  came  forward  Sf>me  few  weeks  ago  with  a  remedy  for  the 
troubles  of  the  farmers.  It  was  simple  enough  in  its  nature; 
they  were  to  '  turn  their  attention  to  jam,'  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  'we  have  access  to  a  supply  of  sugar  for  jam 
such  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found,'  and  by  the  'enormous 
insatiable  capacity  of  the  human  stomach.'*  But,  alas  I  the 
agricultural  population  cannot  all  be  set  to  work  making  jam, 
and  even  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  unbounded  capacity  of  the  human  stomach  for 
that  article. 

Beyond  this  rem.irkable  specific,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  nothing 
to  offer.  The  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts  see  their 
trade  going  from  them,  without  quite  understanding  how  or 
why,  and  perhaps  it  %vas  a  pardonable  error  on  their  parts  to 
assume  that  a  Liberal  Administration  would  at  once  find  out  the 
cause,  and  without  difficulty  provide  a  remedy.  Bail  harvests 
and  constantly  declining  trade  dealt  the  coup  tie  grace  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  administration.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
have  had  fairly  good  harvests,  and  yet  trade  docs  not  mend. 
The  traffic  returns  of  our  great  railroads  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  showed  an  almost  continuous  decrease. 
Let  careful  enquiries  be  made  in  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron  or 
woollen  industries,  and  of  the  cotton  industries,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  profits  have  fallen  off,  while  in  some  cases — and  not 
a  few — business  is  carried  on.  under  a  loss  which  it  is  fondly 
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hoped  will  only  be  temporary.  In  Lomlf»n,  petjple  miy 
comparatively  little  of  all  this.  Tbere  arc  as  manv  gay  equi- 
)>ag<'s  in  the  streets  as  ever,  and  })erbajis  as  much  money 
being  spent  upon  luxuries,  though  we  should  be  inclined 
doubt  it.  But  a  convulsion  of  trade  which  made  a  niAnit 
difference  in  these  thin^^s  would  be  great  enough  to  shake 
Empire.  We  may  live  to  see  even  that,  if  wisdom  is  not  shoi 
by  the  men  who  govern  us,  but  the  real  pinch  has  n«Jt  yetconu^ 
Retail  traders  are,  it  is  true,  painfully  aware  that  the  m&rgr 
between  profit  and  loss  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller  ei 
year.  They  are  always  on  the  watch  for  the  turn  of  the  tidi 
but  it  does  not  turn.  Nor  will  it  turn — of  that  thej  may  reii 
assured — until  public  confidence  is  restored,  and  until  tk 
commercial  system  of  this  country  is  brought  into  harmooj 
with  what  Liberals  profess  to  love  so  much,  the  *■  spirit  of  tb« 
age.' 

Tbe  nation,  though  still  '  under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,' 
is  not  without  anxiety  concerning  its  position.  Events  have  b] 
DO  means  taken  the  turn  which  it  anticipated.  It  counted  wi 
certainty,  and  it  had  a  right  to  count,  if  pledges  were  to  go 
anything,  on  absolute  freedom  from  disturbances  abroad. 
Beaconsfield  had  l)een  too  adventurous ;  he  hail  thought 
much  about  maintaining  the  Empire,  and  about  the  honour 
the  country.  This,  too,  like  everything  else,  was  vanity,  and  it 
was  our  duty  to  renounce  it.  We  did  renounce  it,  and  pcoj 
rub  their  eyes  even  now  when  they  think  of  what  folloi 
The  Ministry,  after  avowing  a  policy  of  universal  surrendi 
have  been  driven  to  sacrifice  life  in  a  manner  almost  unbeafd 
nf  in  recent  years.  Tbey  take  good  care  that  the  public  shftU 
receive  no  official  information  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
Arabs  and  Egyptians  who  have  perished  since  the  destrudioD 
of  Alexandria;  but  it  cannot  be  less,  and  is  pn)bably  mock 
more,  than  thirty  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  No  infonsap 
tion  on  that  subject — and  not  much  on  any  subject — is  vouch- 
safed. The  Government  resents  the  putting  of  a  qucstiooi 
as  vexatious,  embarrassing,  and  obstructive.  It  claims  tbt 
right  of  going  to  war  without  explanation  of  its  causes  aod 
motives.  A  well-known  Radical  declared  in  the  House,  U> 
Wards  the  end  of  March,  that  never  before,  since  he  had 
sat  tliere,  had  he  *  known  the  case  of  a  war  in  which  (bft 
House  was  not  told  some  reason  or  other  why  it  was  carried 
on.*  The  present  Ministry  evidently  think  it  the  wiser  courtc 
to  give  no  reasons.  Let  a  simple  question  be  put,  and  some 
official  rises  in  anger,  and  complains  that  the  '  whole  busioetf 
of  the  House  is  to  be  interfered  willi  in  order  that  the  questiontf 
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make  a  speech;**   or  the   Prime   Minister,  with  a  great 

of  indignation,  vows  that  he  has  never  seen  such  conduct 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  enquirer  is  'ofTer- 

mense  obstruction  to  important  public  business.' f     The 

f  putting  questions  to  a  Government  is  of  ancient  standing 

is  cimntry,  but  it  now  appears  tliat  it  is  utterly  repngnont 

Liberal  principles.     No  honest  man  can  avoid   wondering 

!l  would  have  been  said  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
■es,  and  by  the  press,  if  the  proceedings  which  we  have 
J  seen  had  taken  place  under  Conservative  rule.  Lord 
Ensiield  was  accused  of  endeavouring  to  drag  his  country 
ar;  his  accusers  and  successors  have  actually  plunged  us 
ar,  and  war  from  which  no  honour  is  to  be  reaped,  while 
tremity  of  suffering  is  inllicted  upon  a  gallant  but  over- 
[chcd  foe.  The  only  excuse  which  is  given  is,  that  we  are 
y  engaged  in  *  military  operations,*  offensive,  it  may  be, 
rm/  but  not  'in  essence;*  and  this,  we  hope,  will  be 
aciory  to  the  survivors  and  bereaved  relatives  of  the  shun. 
i'hose  who  hold  that  justice  works  itself  out,  sooner  or  later,  in 
nan  affairs,  will  trace  in  all  that  has  been  going  on  a  righteous 
ibution.  Every  unfair  weapon  which  Ministers  took  up 
\n»t  their  predecessors  is  now  piercing  their  own  hands.  A 
|r  expiation  are  they  doomed  to  make  for  the  wrong  of  which 
Birere  guilty.  Lord  Hcaconsfield  was  turned  out  with  igno- 
fy,  because  the  people  were  persuaded  that  he  was  a  man 
;Jess  of  blood,  hungering  after  foreign  conquest.  His  assail- 
me  into  power,  and  their  steps,  by  some  malignant  destiny, 
straightway  marked  in  blood.  They  ponder  to  sedition, 
bmit,  as  one  of  their  own  associates  has  protested,  to 
ckmailed  '  by  traitors,  and  their  only  reward  is  that  they 
to  be  protected  day  and  night  from  the  stroke  of  the 
The  recognized  principles  of  civilized  government 
ordinary  fair  dealing  have  been  set  aside,  and  bribe  alter 
^e  has  been  offered  to  the  Irish;  and  to-day  the  bribe  has  to 
acreased,  and  Ireland  is  more  than  ever  determined  to  be 
R  It  cannot  be  denied  or  forgotten  that  it  was  by  playing 
alrish  grievances  that  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power  iu 
^.  Ireland  has  been  a  scourge  to  him  ever  since,  and  he 
ve  it  more  hopelessly  estranged  from  England,  and 
nfident  of  the  success  of  a  disloyal  policy,  than  it  bas 
the  whole  course  of  its  chequered  history. 
there  was  another  force  invoked  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 

»  the  actntd  langouge  used  by  Lord  E,  Filzinaorioe  in  th«  Houm^  on 
SUi  of  March. 
Ir.  UlndAtoue  iu  thu  House,  April  3rd. 
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his  followers  against  Lord  Beaconsficld's  Ministry,  and  it  w« 
the  double  appeal  to  the  national  '  horror  of  war  *  and  to  ihf 
claims  of  '  oppressed  nationalities.'  The  cry  of  '  struggling  awl 
downtrodden  peoples,*  to  which  Lord  Beaconsficld  turned  i 
deaf  ear,  was  no  longer  to  go  up  in  vain  to  Heaven.  Noblr 
instincts,  generous  sympathies,  beautiful  impulses — these  were 
once  more  to  be  our  guides.  *  It  is  painful  to  think,'  said  tlif 
*  Spectator,*  in  a  passage  which  we  are  never  tired  of  admirin:, 
•of  the  millions  throughout  the  world — from  the  slaves  wLy 
meditate  escaping,  to  the  wretched  Christians  whose  dauglitrr> 
are  carried  off  by  the  Kurds  in  Armenia — whose  heartfelt  tfunU 
will  go  up  to  Heaven  because  the  great  friend  of  the  oppRssun 
[Lord  Beaconsfield  !J  has  been  overthrown.'*  People  who  rin 
indulge  in  such  outbursts  as  this  are  not  likely  to  be  asliauitd 
of  them  afterwards,  but  when  they  saw  General  Gordon's  pro- 
clamation establishing  slavery  under  the  protection  of  ibf 
British  flag — when  they  saw  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tli» 
garrison  at  Sinkat  '  carrietl  off*  into  the  mountains,  and  garri- 
sons  which  trusted  in  us  ruthlessly  slaughtered — when  tW} 
heard  of  the  multitudes  who  were  cut  down  while  fighting  lof 
their  freedom — then  some  misgiving,  perhaps  some  pang  d 
remorse,  may  hare  touched  their  consciences— such  remains  ^f 
conscience  as  extreme  party  spirit  may  by  accident  leave  in 
human  breast. 

The  Radical  party  doubtless  hoped,  when  they  entered  o 
office,  that   the  cry  of  some   oppressed   nationality  would 
arise ;   and    It   did.     It    came,    not    from    Bulgaria,    but  fi 
Egypt.     No  one  appears  to  doubt  that  there  was  the  ge 
a  national  party  in  that  country,  however    mistaken    it 
have  been   in   its   aims,  or  however  unfortunate  in  its  lend' 
The  blackened  ruins  of  Alexandria  will  serve   to   remind  ihc 
traveller    for    years    to    come    how    it    fared    with    the 
'struggling  people*   which   ventured    to    lift    its    head  da 
Mr.  Gladstone's  rule.     If  it  had  been  known  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  ready  to  support  the  Khedive,  the  revolt  of  A 
would    never   have   occurred.      Even   after   it   broke   out, 
insurrection  could  have  been  easily  suppressed,  by  the  r»u 
rity  of  the  Sultan,  without   our  interference.      But   there 
the  magazine  articles  and  the  Midlothian  campaign  in  the 
How  could  Mr.  Gladstone  ask  aid  from  the  unspeakable  Ti 
— *  the  one  great  anti-human  specimen  of  humanity,' 
track   is  *  marked   by  a  broad  line  of  blood'?  f     The  Sul 
stood  aloof,  and  looked  on  at  the  futile  attempts  of  the 


the    , 
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I  English  Minister  to  wipe  out  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts. 
VVbose  track  is  it  which  of  late  has  been  marked  by  a  *  broad 
line  of  blood '?     We  wish  we  could  get  some  good  and  discreet 
I  Dissenting  minister,  or  even  a  progressive  journalist,  to  give 
a  fniak  and  truthful  answer  to  that  ({uestion.     At  Tamasi  alone 
i  It  appears  that  ten  thousand  Arabs  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
in  luch    a    climate,    without    proper  attendance    or  means   of 
sopp)rt,    the    dead    are    less    to    be    pitied   than   many   of   the 
voundcd.     Compared    with    this,   what  are   the    stories  which 
were  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  public  a  few  years  ago — stories 
of  men   in   buckram    whose  beads   were  seen    stuck  on   poles, 
j  unless  the  eyes  of  imaginative  travellers  deceived  them?     Day 
'  after  day  the  Arabs  were  said  to  have  all  dispersed,  and  day 
i  after  day  we  heard  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  fresh  *  military 
(  operations.'     There  was  no  enemy,  and  no  war,  but  we  had  to 
I  fight,  and  many  of  our  own  brave  soldiers  were  killed.     And  who 
were  the  people  that  were  thus  driven  to  destruction  ?    Rebels — 
such  was  the  answer.     But  against  whom  had  they  rebelled  ? 
Not,  surely,  against  us  ;  scarcely  can  it  be  contended  against 
the  Khedive  ;  as  for  the  Mahdi,  the}'  were  his  followers.      We 
caused  the  Mahdi  to  be  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Kordofan  on  his 
I  om  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  we  set  to  work  slaying  his 
I  >upporters,  and  pursuing  to  the  death  his  most  trusty  lieutenant. 
^o  one  professes  to  understand  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
tloing.    The  army  itself  revolts  at  the  work  which  it  is  required 
j^o  perform.*      It  sees  that  its  foes  are  brave,  but  it  cannot  see 
^'^y  reason  for  being  sent  out  against  them.     The  'rebels'  who 
*ere  taken  after  the  battle  of  Teb  declared  that  they  *did  not 
■"ow  they   were   fighting   against    the    English.'     The    whole 
P*ir  is  not  a  greater  mystery  to  them  than  it  is  to  the  majority 
f  people   in   this  country.     Scarcely  a  dozen   persons  in  the 
f^at  manufacturing    districts  could  give    any   intelligible  el- 
imination as  to  why  we  went  to  war,  or  what   harm   the   rebels 
J^  done  us.     But  some  broad  outlines  are  visible  to  every  eye. 
^«  people  must  be  aware,  for  instance,  that  if  the  Government 
^4  spoken  in  time,  and  spoken  with  sufficient  firmness,  there 
^Xild  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  waste  of  life  and  money 
^ich  has  so  long  been  going  on,   and  is   probably   not  yet 
Kled. 

^ur  victories — victories  of  which  our  soldiers  at  least  are  not 
^ud — have  been  absolutely  barren,  for  the  Goverrunent  still 
^^teains  without  a  policy.  It  disclaims  responsibility  for  the 
^Vernment  of  Eg^pt,  and  yet  it  has  taken  the  authority  out 
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of  the  bands  of  the  Khedive.    The  language  used  in  the  Q 
Speech  is  more  conclusive  on  the  latter  point  than  an) 
'vvhich  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  pleased  to  say  since.      'I  bivi- 
also  despatched   Major-General  Gordon  to  report  on  the  btsi 
means  of  giving  eflfect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Khedive  to  with- 
draw  from    the    interior   of   the    Soudan ' — it    being   pcrfedlj 
well  known  that  the  Khedive  had  come  to  no  resolution  which 
England  had  not  forced  upon  him.      '  It  should  be  made  clear, 
wrote  Lord  Granville,  on  the  4th  of  Jfinuary,  '  to  the  Egvptian 
Ministers  and  Governors  of  provinces  that  the  responsibiliu 
which  for  the   time   rests  on   England   obliges   Her  Majcstt'j 
Government  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  theT 
recommend,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  those  Minist^n 
and  Governors  who  do  not  follow  this  course  should  cease  lo 
hold  their  offices.*     Thus  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Egyptiin 
Government  was  informed  that  it  held  office  during  the  pleajore 
of  England,  and  yet  we  are  free  to  repudiate  all  responsibility 
for  the  events   which  may  take    place  in   Egypt,       VV^e   have 
brought   chaos   upon   the  country,   and   hatred   and  execration 
upon    ourselves.     *  On    every  side,'   wrote  the  *  Times  *  corrr- 
spondent   at  Cairo,  on   the   6th  of  April,   *  there   is   the  wmc 
story— threats   of  resignation,   and  expressions  of  despair  anG 
of  inability    to    achieve  any  success.*      W^e  will    not   let  the 
Egyptians  govern ;  we  refuse  to  discharge  the  duty  ourselrrs. 
If  the   Ministry  bad  done   absolutely   nothing — if  it  had  not 
been  at   so  much  pains  to  proclaim   that  the  Khedive  should 
be  made  to  give  up  the  Soudan — the  hundreds  of  women  and 
children  at  Sinkat  might  have  been   saved,   and    the    Tamtsi 
massacre  would  not  have  occurred.      Gut  even  for  the  £rst  ialx* 
step  which  led  us  into  our  present  position,  the  Ministry  will 
rot  take  any  responsibility.     Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  ihr 
Khedive  ;   sometimes  of  the  *  bond-holders  ;*  sometimes  of  L<Hii 
Beaconsfield's  Government.     So  recently  as  the  3rd  of  April, 
Mr,  Gladstone  seriously  contended  in   the  House  that  he  bad 
only  been  carrying  out  the  '  covenants '  of  the  late  Govemmeni. 
Where  the  covenants  are  to  be  found,  or  why  he  has  followed 
them — he  having  made  an  express  vow  to  annul  all   BeacoD* 
iieldian  covenants  —  has  not   yet    been  explained.      Surelr  a 
Minister  with   an  irresistible  majority  at  his   back^  elected  ^ 
reverse  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  cannot   for  ever  obtain 
absolution  for  his  blunders  by  pleading  that  they  are  the  con- 
sequences of  his  predecessor's  policy.     What  one  would  like  ti> 
know  is,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield's  responsibility  for  events  i* 
to  be  held  to  have  terminated,  and  when  does  Mr.  GIa<lsmDC* 
begin?      Lord   Beaconshcld   has   now  been   out   of  office  it>Dr 

vean; 
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^pears;  for  three  years  he  has  been  in  his  grave.     Vet  Mr.  Glad- 

^WoDC   finds    him   as  useful  as     ever   for   *  polemical   purposes,* 

I'verjbodj  thought  he  would  miss  him,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  still 

lees  his   old   antagonist  behind  every  bush.     To  be  sure.  Lord 

Beaconsfield  can  no  longer  reply,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he 

should  not   be  attacked  ;   quite  the  reverse.     There  are  some 

Radicals  who  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  see  the  justice  of 

all  tliis,  and  among  them  is  Mr.  Cowen,  of  Newcastle.     '  No 

sophistry,'  he  told  the  House,*  *  could  reconcile  the  professions 

of  Liberals  when  in  opposition  with   their   practice  when    in 

office  on  this  and  kindred  questions.     The  subtle  art  of  party 

inancpuvring  furnished  few  more  flagrant  instances  of  political 

tergiversation  than  the  invasion  of   Egypt  at  the  instance  of 

men  who,  four  years  ago,  cried  themselves  hoarse  in  denouncing 

the  sin  of  national  acquisitiveness  and  the  danger  of  military 

adventure.' 

Besides  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Ministry  cast  about  for 
another  scapegoat ;  and  the  chivalrous  General  Gordon  was 
found  to  be  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  Ministry  were 
all  aground ;  in  fact,  one  of  their  habitual  supporters  has 
confessed  that  they  were  lost  but  for  General  Gordon.  What 
he  was  expected  to  do  has  never  been  fully  told,  but  the 
Government,  in  employing  him,  seem  to  have  acted  under 
some  such  impulse  as  that  which  leads  a  savage  tribe  to  call  in 
the  great  medicine-man.  The  entire  transaction  lies  out  of  the 
range  of  ordinary  human  affairs.  There  was  something  about 
General  Gordon  which  puzzled  and  fascinated  the  perplexed 
Ministers;  they  did  not  know  what  it  was;  perhaps  a  sort  of 
animal  magnetism — at  any  rate,  he  was  a  man  peculiarly  Rttcd 
by  nature  to  deal  with  a  land  of  mystery.  He  might,  perhaps, 
succeed  in  quelling  the  disturbances  in  Egypt ;  and  if  he  did, 
the  Government  could  claim  the  credit  If  he  failed,  it  was  his 
own  look-out.  He  needed  no  troops — no  support  of  any  kind  ; 
above  all,  there  was  to  be  *no  responsibility.*  (ieneral  Gordon 
had  an  inexplicable  influence  over  the  natives,  gained  in  a  way 
that  Ministers  could  not  explain,  though  evidently  they  had 
their  suspicions  about  its  origin.  They  sent  him  out  into  the 
desert,  like  the  forlorn  creature  represented  in  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  picture  of  the  scapegoat;  but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
since  been  very  particular  to  explain,  he  '  is  under  no  con- 
straint, and  under  no  orders,  to  remain  in  the  Soudan.'  t  ^c 
can  'withdraw  from  the  Soudan  if  he  thinks  proper' — another 
method  of  *  he<lging'  against  events  ;  for  now,  if  General  Gordon 


•  Fobmary  I9th,  1884. 

t  Bpetxsli  ia  the  House  of  Conusoos,  April  3n1. 
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is  killed,  it  can  always  be  said  that  the  Prime  Minister 
him  a  broad  hint  tu  come  home.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  oe 
been  troubled  with  Lord  Palmcrston^s  weakness  for  holding  fi 
through  thick  and  thin,  to  everyone  wlio  was  serving  him. 
General  Gordon  t)egnn  his  mission,  and  it  was  soon  found  tlut 
Le  was  obligred  to  resort  to  contrivances  which  savoured  stronglj 
of  this  world's  commonplace.  Slavery  was  not  only  not  to  be 
interfered  with — it  was  established  by  decree.  The  Mahdi  ir« 
to  have  everything  he  demanded,  and  General  GortJon  hastened 
to  proclaim  him  Sultan  of  Kordofaa.  But  the  Mahdi,  with  i 
greater  sense  of  humour  than  appears  to  be  possessed  by  lh« 
English  Ministry,  sent  by  way  of  reply  a  dervish's  robe  to 
General  Gordon^  with  a  message  calling  upon  him  to  become  a 
Mussulman.  Clearly  the  mesmeric  power  had  not  worked 
upon  the  Mahdi. 

Upon  seeing  that,  another  total  change  of  front  was  made. 
The  very  man  whom  General  Gordon  has  always  denounced— 
rightly  or  wrongly — as  the  king  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
scourge  of  Africa,  he  required  to  be  placed  in  authority  over  the 
Soudan.  *  I  would  hand  over  the  troops,'  General  Gordon  said 
in  an  interview  with  the  *  Times '  correspondent,  *  to  Zebehr 
Pasha,  who  would  before  the  end  of  the  year  finish  off  the 
Mahdi.'  Only  a  week  or  two  before,  the  General  had  made  the 
Mahdi  Sultan  of  Kordofan ;  suddenly  his  one  desire  is  to  sec 
him  '  finished  off.'  Decidedly,  General  Gordon  is  a  man  who 
has  a  remarkable  gift  for  adapting  himself  to  circumstances.  He 
caused  Zebehr  Pasha's  son  to  be  killed,  and  be  held  up  Zebehr 
Pasha  himself  to  the  execration  of  mankind  as  an  abominable 
trafficker  in  human  flesh.  Now,  it  appears,  it  was  all  a  mistake. 
Slavery  is  to  be  officially  recognized,  and  the  chief  slave-dealer— 
if  it  be  so — was  to  be  made  ruler  over  the  people.  But  the 
Ministry  could  not  stand  Zebehr,  and  he  Is  at  present  waiting 
for  the  next  change  of  wind.  So  much  we  have  been  able  lo 
see  of  General  Gordon's  movements  ;  the  rest  is  more  or  Irtt 
obscure.  We  only  know  that  he  could  not  save  the  garriwns 
in  the  Soudan,  that  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  slaUL*' 
Tamasi,  and  that  be  has  not  put  down  the  Mahdi,  or 
Osnmn  Digma,  or  restored  '  harmony  '  anywhere.  To  oi-im  " 
eyes,  he  has  completely  broken  down.  We  do  not  wi>l  i' 
underrate  his  services,  past  or  present ;  we  admire  the  prompti- 
tude, courage,  and  loyalty,  with  which  he  undertook  an  altnost 
desperate  enterprise;  but  will  any  one  explain  what  it  the 
wonderful  work  Avhich  he  has  done  in  the  Soudan  ?  What 
the  Government  has  been  the  means  of  doing  is  verv  clear. 
Thousands  of  Arabs  have  perished  in  defence  of  a  cause  which 
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tbej  believed  to  be  just,  and  which  we  do  not  know   to  be 
unjust.      On   the  principles   laid  down   by   Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
bad  no  right  whatever  in  their  country.     The  disafTccted  of  all 
classes  in  Egypt  were  encouraged — not  to  say  invited — to  rise 
up  in  revolt  against  their  rulers  by  the  avowal  that  non-inter- 
vention would  be  the  future  policy  of  England.     After  they  had 
been  thus   lured  on,   we   were  obliged — ur    thought   ourselves 
obliged — to  destroy  them.     Once  more  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  the 
policy  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  once  more  his  own 
words  rise  up  against  him.     What  'reparation*  can  he  make 
*to    the  memory   of   those    heaps  on   heaps   of  dead;    to    the 
violated  purity  alike  of  matron,  of  maiden,  and  of  child  ;  to  the 
civilization  which  has  been  affronted  and  shamed ;  to  the  laws 
of  God,  or  if  you  like,  of  Allah  ;  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
at  large?**     There  is  but  one  reparation  possible — to  confer 
npon  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  firm  and  equitable  Govern- 
ment,  and  this  will   yet    be   done,   under  the   compulsion    of 
necessity,   and   by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry,  should  it  remain 
long  enough  in  power.      It  will  have  to  go,  inch  by  inch,  con- 
tinually further  on  the  road  upon  which  it  has  started.     All  the 
World  has  seen  for  months  past  that  we  cannot  leave  Egypt  to 
be  overrun  with  banditti,  and  thrown  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.     We  have  compelled  the  Khedive  to  give  up  the  Soudan, 
and   wc   forced   him  to   hold    Suakin,   much    agninst  his  will. 
The   phantom   of  Egyptian  government  is  passing  away,  and 
we,  who   have  reduced  it  to  its  present  state,  are  striving  our 
hardest    to    exasperate    the    people    against    us.      Disorder   is 
spreading  throughout  the  Delta  ;  in  many  portx  of  it  life  and 
property  are  alike  unsafe.     This  is  the  direct  result  of  English 
intervention,   and  the  only  answer  to  the  accusation   that   the 
Prime  Minister  can  make,  is  to  assert  that  the  subject  has  been 
debated  for  seventeen  nights  in  the  House  of  Commons.f 

Governments  have  ere  now  been  accused  i)i  endeavouring  to 
divert  attention  from  their  errors  in  domestic  afiairs  by  pursuing 
an  adventurous  foreign  policy.  The  present  Ministry  has  laid 
itself  open  to  the  accusation  of  adopting  the  opposite  course, 
and  this  charge  is  pressed,  not  su  much  by  its  opponents,  as 
by  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  *  The  embarrassments  of  the 
Government  are  serious,*  said  Mr.   Cowen  recently,  *  and  they 


•  '  Bulgarton  Horrore,'  p.  62. 

f  Am  ft  pioM;  of  conlumporarr  cTideDrr*.  Lbo  followirif?  is  worth  preaGrving: 
*  Here  vre  have  &  pnpiibLiou  plungCii  in  sbjcct  loisery.  nnij  ready  od  aUght  provo- 
cation Vt  j'-'in  Uie  iimuiTfolionary  movemeat ;  wo  have  govornicciit  at  a  donolock, 
pablic  wurka  going  t*i  ruiD,  privutt'  t'litorjirUL'  jmnUvKoii,  unJ  rielit  accuiniUatitig. 
TfoT  thin  niiivcraiil  (Iciaomlizutioii  and  diitor^nizatioii  Xh\i&  country  in  reipoiuiLUe, 

1  this  cooutry  aloae  can  apply  a  remedy.' — The  *  Times,'  April  7th,  1&B4. 
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are  trying  to  evade  them  by  bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill.' 
Franchise  Bill/  says  another  Radical,  *•  is  being  used  as  asj 
of  bogey  to  frighten  Radicals  into  condoning  those  aggTandil 
ments  of  empire,  and  those  schemes  of  foreign  meddling,  wl  _ 
Mr.    Gladstone    so    eloquently    denounced    in    hii    Midlothi»ll 
speeches,*  *  and  this  appears  to  ho  the  true  raison  d*etre  of  the 
Bill    for  the   extension   of  the  suffrage   in  counties,   by  wliicli 
2,000,000  new  voters,  a  large  proportion  of  whom    cannot  evco 
read  and  write,  are  to  be  pitchforked  into  the  franchise.    A 
measure  so  vast  has  never  before  been  introduced  into  Parlianiciitt 
and  in  onler  to  disarm  opposition  to  it,  two  expedients  were  put 
into  operation — a  substantial  bribe  was  offered  to  Mr.   Pamcil, 
and  a  total  concealment  is  made  of  the  Ministerial   intentiom 
with  regard  to  redistribution.     It  is  not  denied — even  bj  Mr. 
Gladstone — that  Ireland  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of  rtpuf- 
sentation,   but    it    is    not    to   lose  any    part    of  it,  because  the 
Administration  needs  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House  of  Commoai. 
Mr.  Farnell  and  his  followers  must  be  bought,  and  Mr.  Gladslone 
bids  high,  of  course  on  grounds  strictly  consistent  with  the*  moral 
law ' — for  there  is  nothing,  as  we  now  see,  which  cannot  be  broogbt 
within  the  scope  of  that  elastic  code.     Mr.  Parnell  accepted  the 
bril>e — he  would  have  been  mad  to  have  refused    it — and  hu 
phalanx  swelled  the  Ministerial  majority  on  the  second  reading. 
But  he  lost  no  time  in  permitting  us  to  understand   in  wb»l 
spirit  he  received  Mr.  Gladstone's  offer.     At  a  dinner  in  London 
of  the  'Irish  Nationalist'  party,  held  on  St.  Patrick's  day— tb« 
toast    '  Ireland    the    Nation '   having  been   substituted   for  '  the 
Queen  * — Mr.  Parnell  statc^tl  that  he  did  not  place  any  reliam't 
upon   the  '  good  wishes  of  any  section  of  the   English   people. 
ISiovcr  was  the  future  of  Ireland   so   promising  ;   '  they  under- 
stood the  weak  points  in  the  armour  of  their  enemy  better  than 
they  ever  did  before;  they  understood  am!  recognized   the  mfMl 
suitable  means   of  attack.*     It   is  tiK)  true — Mr.  Gladstone  hu 
shown  the  disloyal  classes  in   Ireland  that  disloyalty  alone  is 
rewarded,  and  that  everything  will  be  conceded  to  clamour  and 
menace.     The  Irish  vote  in   Parliament  must  be  secured  at  ant 
price,    and  it  will   not   be   Mr.  Gladstone's   fault   if  it  is  not 
henceforth  put  up  at  auction  at  the  outset  of  every  Session,  each 
party  trying  to  outbid  the  other  for  it.      But  Mr.  PamelJ  fairl) 
warned  us  that  the  new  present  made  to  him  signified  nothing. 
•  The  day  was  very  near,'  he  said,  *  when  all  sections  of  Irishmen 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  together,  and  celebrating 
on  Irish  soil  the  day  that  they  then  celebrated  on  English  soil, 


*  Mr.  L&bonobcre  in  tlie  *  Fall  Mall  Gazette,'  >Urclt  lOtb,  1891. 
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under  ihe  protection  of  an  Irish  Parliament.'  Give  what  jou 
please,  but  the  ulllmale  end  will  still  be  steadily  pursued.  In 
this,  as  in  other  speeches,  Mr  Parnell  has  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  deceive  the  English  people.  He  has  distinctly  told 
tLeui  that  all  concessions,  which  fall  short  of  the  one  ^rreat  con- 
cession demanded  by  the  '  Nationalists,'  will  be  utterly  dis- 
npgarded.  On  the  other  hand^  Mr.  Gladstone  has  persist* 
eatly  maintained  that  each  of  his  'healing  measures '  .would 
result  in  attaching  Ireland  in  bonds  of  sincere  afifection  to 
England — we  should  have  one  country,  one  people,  all  devoted 
to  the  Crown  and  to  each  other,  all  working  in  brotherly  love 
and  contentment,  and  all  guided  by  the  *  divine  light*  of 
justice.  And  the  English  people  have  l>e]icved  him,  and  will 
go  on  believing  him  until  the  time  comes  when  they  will  be 
able  to  take  a  cool  and  deliberate  survey  of  his  work.  The 
Irish  leaders  have  been  in  doubt  whether  he  was  deluding 
himself,  or  simply  deluding  others;  but  in  whatever  quarter' 
the  delusion  may  have  been,  they  have  never  taken  any  trouble, 
to  encourage  it  Even  now,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to 
increase  Mr.  Pamcirs  followers  in  Parliament — for  that  is  what 
his  plan  really  involves — and  while  the  English  people  lo<ik 
on  with  bewilderment,  Mr.  Parnell  himself  comes  forward  and 
reiterates  his  one  demand — Ireland  for  the  Irish.  The  English 
must  go ;  and  if  the  tactics  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  were 
carried  on  a  few  years  longer,  the  English  would  have  to  go, 
anlcss  they  preferred  the  alternative  of  civil  war. 

The  bid  for  the  Irish  vote  sufficed,  as  we  saw  on  the  7th  of 
April,  to  secure  Mr.  ParnelPs  support  for  the  new  Bill.  A 
large  majority  was  *  rolled  up,*  and  Mr.  Goschen's  brave  but 
futile  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  By  keeping  the  scheme  of 
redistribution  a  profound  secret,  it  was  calculated  that  there 
would  also  be  secured  the  support  of  the  small  boroughs  which 
must  necessarily  be  disfranchised.  And  the  'tactics,*  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  them,  were  successful ;  but  all  the  same 
it  is  not  a  fair,  it  is  not  even  an  honourable,  method  of  dealing  with 
Reform,  and  in  this  view  we  are  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  authority.  In  18*>t5,  he  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  unaccum* 
panied  by  any  scheme  of  redistribution.  But  it  was  not  proposed|' 
as  it  is  now,  to  defer  the  Redistribution  Bill  till  the  following 
year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  same  Session.  *  Nothing,'  said  Mr,  Gladstone  at  that  time — 
and  it  is  surprising  that  his  words  have  escaped  the  recollection 
of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — *  nothing  could  be 
more  contemptible  and  base  than  the  conduct  of  a  Gorernment 
which  could  give  out,  with  a  view  of  enlisting  the  generous 
VoL  157. — No,  314.  2  O  confidence 
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confidence  of  its  supporters,  that  it  would  deal  with  the  subj 
of  Reform,   and   would  stand   or  fall  by   its  propositions,  anil 
which   all   the  while  could   silently  exclude  from  the  scope  of 
their  declaration  all  portions  of  that  question,  except  only  thp 
reduction  of  the  franchise,  though  among  such  portions  we  find 
one,  /  mean  the  redistribution  of  seats^  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  the  franchise  itself.'  •      The  line  here  denounced 
is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  following  now.     W© 
should  not  like  to  describe  it  as  'contemptible  and  base,^  bat 
these  are  the  Prime  Minister's  own  words,  and  presumptuooj 
indeed  would  be  the  man  who  attempted  to  explain  them  away. 
There  was   still   another  principle  which  was    laid   down  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  18G6,  and  which  desen'es  the  most  serioB 
consideration.     He  defined  it  in  this  way : — *  I  grant  that  if  yot 
approach  the  subject  of  redistribution  with  the  intention  of  what 
is  commonly  called  "cooking  the  constituencies,"  you  will,  by 
seeking  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
through  the  redistribution  of  seats,  make  redistribution  a  moct 
dangerous  engine  as  regards  public  liberty/  f    VVill  any  practicil 
man,  possessing  the  least  knowledge  of  politics,  explain  whjs 
redistribution  scheme  is  not  only  kept  out  of  the  present  Bill,  Imt 
artually  pushed  over  altogether  till  another  year?    Could  such  a 
man  be  persuaded,  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  that  the  idf* 
of 'cooking  the  constituencies'  had  never  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  Ministry?     The  object  of  the  scheme  is  so  plain  that 
any  child  may  understand  it.     Tlie  Ministry  intend  to  hold  so 
election  with  the  two  million  of  new  voters,  who  will  swamp  the 
present  county  constituencies,  and  after  that,  the  redistribution 
will   be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the  permant-nt 
disfranchisement  of  the  lamllonis  and  the  farmers.    The  couDtrv 
will  be  mapped  out  to  suit  the  Radicals.    Lord  George  Hamilton 
put  the  matter  plainly  and  fairly  during  the  recent  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     'The  borough   members,'  said  he, 
*  were  mostly  Liberal,  while   the  county  members  were  C<flHH 
servative,  and  therefore  this  Bill  was  intended,  more  or  less,^^^ 
pack    the    next   House  of   Commons  in  order    to    deprive  tfr    ' 
Conservative  party  of  the  representation  which   its  wealth  antl 
numbers  entitled  it  to.'     Let  the  2,000,000  in  Itefore  redistri- 
bution, and  power  will  be  lodged  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
the  hands  of  the  Radicals.     And  remember  that  the  Bill  cannot 
possibly  be   worked   without    redistribution.       Standing  as  it 
does,  it  introduces  inequalities  such   as  would   reduce   Parlia- 
mentary government  to  a  farce.     The  West  Riding  of  York- 

*  *  Reform  Spoccbca  of  1866,'  reviBcd  and  publisbod  by  Mr.  GladstoDtf,  p-  13SL 
t  Ibid.  p.  1G5. 
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re,  with  a  population  of  497,000,  would  return  two  members, 
lie  four  boroughs,  with  about  the  same  number  of  electors, 
sQd  return  five.  The  whole  representative  system  would 
ome  a  mass  of  such  anomalies.  The  south-eastern  division 
L.ancashire,  with  76,400  electors,  or  thereabouts,  would  return 
•  two  members,  while  76,865  electors  in  the  boroughs  would 
>Tn  eighty-six  members.  In  the  face  of  such  (acIs  as  these, 
'.  Chamberlain  informed  the   House,  with   every   appearance 

that  •  sincerity '  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
^sent  Ministry,  that  *  he  would  not  accept  a  position  which 
>uld  further  increase  the  anomalies  and  inequalities  which 
tW  exist  between  the  three  kingdoms,  or  whicb  would  main- 
Ui  and  perpetuate  them/*  This  statement  is  only  intelligible 
K)Q  the  theory  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
It  the  remotest  idea  of  the  tendency  of  the  present  Bill.     He 

under  the  impression  that  there  will  be  no  inequalities 
sated  or  maintained  under  it.  And  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
t  exactly  an  amateur  in  politics.  His  simplicity  on  the 
esent  occasion  is  almost  startling  in  a  *  Boss,'  but  it  is  doubt- 
s  appreciated  in  Birmingham,  especially  by  the  members  of 
s  Caucus,  wbo  do  not  always  assign  a  literal  meaning  to  the 
trds  of  their  chief  when  he  is  talking  to  the  public. 
What  does  anybody  suppose  will  become  of  the  twentj-two 
iglish  boroughs  which  have  fewer  than  a  thousand  electors  on 
i  register — boroughs  like  Petersfield,  Tavistock,  or  Lyming- 
1?  If  the  counties  are  to  be  represented  in  proportion  to 
pulation,  what  is  to  prevent  nine-tenths  of  the  English 
roughs  losing  half  or  all  their  members?  Mr.  Gladstone 
iS  perfectly  well  aware  from  the  firBt  that  if  he  ventured  to 
:>w  bis  hand  he  would  have  lost  his  Bill.  There  would  have 
en  such  a  felling  of  the  dead  wood  and  the  smaller  branches 

the  palmiest  day  in  Hawarden  woods  never  witnessed.  A 
;mber  of  the  Government  has  inadvertently  admitted  some- 
Log  of  this  sort.  '  Any  scheme,'  said  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
eaking  at  Manchester  on  the  23rd  of  January  last,  ^  which  is 
w  made  for  redistributing  members,  and  which  is  framed  on 
fair  intelligible  basis,  must  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
ambers  from  the  small  boroughs  to  the  great  towns  and  their 
joining  counties.'  But  how  far  this  process  is  to  be  carried, 
r.  Gladstone  will  not  stale,  until  he  is  reinforced  by  the 
o  millions  of  new  voters,  who  will  have  a  vital  interest,  if  he 
s  none,  in  '  cooking  the  constituencies.'  Some  of  the  Radicals 
t  for  equal  electoral  districts,  assuredly  without  knowing  what 


*  Speech  on  the  27tJi  of  BUrofa,  1881 
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they  are  asking  for,  unless,  indeed,  they  look  upon  the  majority 
of  provincial  towns  as  totally  unworthy  of  representation  in 
Parliament.  To  ^ive  London,  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Kidto^ 
their  full  representation,  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  would  require 
the  disfranchisement  of  120  boroughs,  on  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre** 
calculation.  It  would  be  *  impossible,*  as  he  says, '  to  cajry  such 
a  scheme  against  the  resistance  which  would  be  made  by  th? 
120  boroughs  to  be  dealt  with/  *  The  Government,  in  fact,  tliwr 
not  propound  any  system  of  redistribution.  Let  it  be  obserrnlt 
that  the  chief  reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  introducbg 
the  Bill,  for  not  accompanying  it  with  lis  due  complement,  was 
the  somewhat  naive  one,  that  the  Gorcrnment  would  otherwijc 
be  endangered.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  perils  of  redistriba- 
tion — on  the  way  it  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
in  1866,  on  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministry  to  rally  their  forces  against  it,  and  on  the  fact  that 
the  question  'raises  up  a  local  feeling,  which  may  fairlj  he 
described  as  a  selfish  feeling.'  Are  these  the  reasons  whiih  i 
statesman  can  seriously  allege  for  not  frankly  and  honestlj 
dealing  with  a  subject  the  avoidance  of  which  he  has  himwlf 
denounced,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  as  *  con- 
temptible and  base  ?  And  to  justify  this  avoidance  of  a  great, 
an  imperative  duty,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  it  quite  sufficient  to 
turn  upon  the  House  and  say :  '  We  will  not  tell  you  our  plan 
of  redistribution,  because  we  do  not  intend  to  be  caught  in  m 
trap/  I  It  is  something  new  in  public  life  in  England,  but 
consistent  enough  with  its  declining  tone,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should  seek  to  justify  a  tortuous  course  by  plcadio^ 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  caught  in  a  trap. 

Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  could  not  quite  conceal  the 
palpable  fact,  that  the  small — and  not  merely  the  very  small- 
boroughs  must  go  overboard.  In  1831,  he  told  the  House,  thcfe 
was  a  *  wholesale  slaughter*  of  constituencies;  and  the  new 
measure,  whenever  it  comes,  *  must  be  nearer  to  the  measure  of 
1831  than  to  the  measure  of  1867.*  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  favour  the  principle  of  electoral  districts,  or  '  the  adoption 
of  any  pure  population  scale.*  Lord  Hartington  went  ercn 
further  than  this,  and  stated  that  if  he  thought  the  Bill  would 
introtluce  any  *  uniform  system,  such  as  that  of  equal  electoral 
districts,'  he  would  *  not  be  prepared  to  support  it.'  %  In  re*lilj, 
however,  the  Bill  cotdd  not  be  worked,  with  any  pretence  of 

*  Debate  on  the  second  readiag,  March  24th. 
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fairness,  without  equal  electoral  districts  ;  and  this,  as  we  know 
from  bis  own  declarations,  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  really  wants. 
Somp-  day  or  other,  if  the  Bill  comes  into  operation,  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  another,  dividing  the  country  into  equal 
electoral  districts,  as  the  United  States  is  divided  under  a  very 
similar  form  of  suffrage,  and  this  result  could  not  be  postponed 
beyond  a  very  brief  period.  The  sole  principle  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  willing  to  commit  himself  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  novelty — he  sug-gests  that  constituencies  should  be 
awarded  a  representation  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  London,  '  not  omitting  the  element  of  the  sea.'  An 
argument  of  some  kind  was  needed  to  justify  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  Irish  '  Nationalists,'  and  this  was  it.  Repre- 
sentation based  upon  mileage — no  doubt  the  plan  seems  simple 
enough  at  first  sight,  and  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  giving 
John  o*  Groats  more  members  than  London.  When  our  colonies 
and  de|)endencies  are  represented  in  Parliament,  as  we  hope 
they  will  be,  Canada  will  outnumber  the  British  Islands,  and 
Australasia  will  beat  Canada.  With  similar  originality,  Mr, 
Gladstone  threw  out  the  idea — though  he  admitted  he  would 
not  press  it — of  making  room  for  the  new  members  by  in- 
creasing the  t4)tal  number  admitted  to  Parliament.  It  would 
'  materially  ease  the  operation.*  We  do  not  know  what  operation 
it  would  ease,  but  when  the  public  see  a  Parliament  which  is 
already  half  buried  beneath  its  own  talk,  utterly  incompetent  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  nation,  they  will  be  slow  to  believe 
that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  increasing  its  numbers.  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  one  great  Minister  left  in  Europe  who  dares  to 
express  his  real  opinions,  told  the  German  Reichstag  recently 
that  Parliament  could  do  many  salutary  things,  *  but  rnhy  Meine 
Herren,  that  it  cannot,  and  must  not.'  That  it  cannot  rule, 
is  becoming  painfully  obvious  to  all  observers,  *  1  am  sorry 
to  say,'  said  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  House  itself,  on  the 
21st  of  March  last,  '  and  the  House  knows,  that  it  is  absolutely 
imjKJssible  for  the  Government — or,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  any- 
body else — to  pass  any  Bill  on  any  subject.'  But  this,  wo  are 
told,  all  arises  from  the  use  of  obstruction — another  weapon 
from  the  Radical  arsenal,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  it  may  be 
found  now.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Chaml>erlain,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  their  associates,  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  was  out  of  ofHcc,*  and  practised  by  those  who  are 
now    his    chief   colleagues.       These    were    the    men    who    first 


*  la  the  *  Nmetsenth  Oentory/  Angost,  1879. 
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taught  the  Irish  members  how  to  obstruct,  and  now  they  m 
but  reaping  the  harvest  which  they  sowed. 

No  one  has  been   able  to  disprove  Mr.  Gladstone's  axiom, 
that  a  Bill  for  enlarging  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  with  absolute  concealment  of  the  retlU- 
tribulion  which  it  involves.     But  everything  under  the  prestot 
Administration  is  exceptional  ;  its  acts  are  without  precwlent, 
and  will   form   no  prcceflcnts.     VVe  are  merely  told  that  it  ii 
a  duty  to  put  our  trust  in  the  Ministerial  sense  of  honour,    k 
politics,  nowadays^  all  things  seem  to  be  accounted  honourable, 
especially  all  things  which  strengthen  the  Radical   party.    If 
the  Conservatives  choose  to  put  their  head  into  the  lion's  javi, 
let  them  do  so  ;  but  they  must  not  expect  to  get  it  out  again. 
Enable  the  Radicals  to  bold  one  election  under  the  new  Bill 
and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  are  defeated  at  any  fatore 
election.     Therefore  it   is  that  before  the   Easter  adjournment 
they  became   so   impatient  of  the  discussion,  and  raised  aaeir 
their  voices   against  '  obstruction,*     *  Pass  the   Bill,*  was  theii 
cry,  *  and  leave  off  considering  what  we  are  likely  to  do  with  it. 
That  you  shall  know  in  time.'     And  it  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  peculiar  favours  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Parncli  faction. 
Mr.  Gladstone   proposes  to  add  to  the  Irish  constituency  over 
400,000  voters,*  and   there   is  to  be  no  constituency  sacrificed. 
Yet  on  any  reasonable  basis  of  computation,  Ireland   is  entitled 
only  to  81  members,  instead  of  103 — or  taking  Mr.  Gladstone'* 
contention,t    that  her  fair  proportion  is  93,  why  is  she  to  retjJ^H 
103?     She  has  sixteen  boroughs  with  fewer  than  500  electdB 
on  the  register — several  with  from  250  to  300  only.      There 
are  22  boroughs,  returning  as  many  members,  with  a  total  of 
8756  electors  only   among  them  all — that   is  to  say,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  electors  than  there  are  in  Birkenhead  retam 
22    members   to    Parliament,    while   Birkenhead    returns  bat 
one.       Look    at    the    matter    in    any    light,    and    it    is    im- 
possible   to    avoid    the   conclusion    that    Ireland     is    al 
greatly    over-represented    in     the    House    of    Commons, 
has  been  incidentally  stated,  in  Ministerial  journals,  that  ' 
English  boroughs  are  doomed.'     The  disloyal  part  of  the  p 
lation  is  to  be  given  increased  power  at  Westminster,  and 
we  are  to  wonder  why  the  Irish  should  seek  to  j>aralyse  Gov 
ment,  while  we  encourage  them  to  believe  that  separation  tf 
within  their  reach.     The  Irish  vote,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  exclusively  by  the   members  sent  from  Ireland.     It 

*  Mr.  QIadatoue's  speech  in  tho  Home  of  CommoDe,  February  281 
t  Dobato  OD  the  second  reading,  April  7th. 
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carries  with  it  great  weight  in  many  English  boroughs,  and  in 
not  a  few  places  it  absolutely  decides  an  election.  It  has  lately 
been  calculated  that  the  Irish  population  in  England  cannot  be 
pat  below  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  this  force  now  works 
with  a  precision  and  under  a  discipline  never  known  before.  It 
is  a  force,  as  a  whole,  intent  upon  but  one  object — the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire.  Its  vote,  whatever  may  be  the 
question  nominally  under  discussion,  means  invariably  the 
Bamc  thing — Secession.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  make  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  members  for  Ireland,  for  fear  of  setting  those 
members  against  his  Bill.  '  It  is  a  wretched  bargain,*  as  the 
*  Times  *  truly  said  when  it  was  first  made  known,*  '  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  tries  to  strike,  but  even  the  small  advantage  he 
seeks  will  prove  illusory.'  It  was  not  illusory.  The  Irish 
members  jumped  at  the  bait,  and  voted  for  the  Franchise  Bill ; 
bat  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  redistribution,  they  will 
once  more  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  moaning  over  their  *  perfidy.' 
The  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  a 
601  of  this  kind  cannot  possibly  be  manipulated  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  penal  clauses  lurking  within  it. 

Thus,  then,  another  great  transfer  of  political  power  is  to  be 
made,  and  many  constituencies  are  to  be  disfranchised ;  and 
yet  no  information  is  to  be  vouchsafed  until  some  time  which  is 
vaguely  described  as  '  next  year.'  The  only  thing  which  is  not 
kept  secret,  is  the  hope  that  the  new  electors  will  go  in  a  body 
with  the  Radicals,  and  that  Tory  county  members  will  gradually 
become  extinct,  Mr.  Goschcn  has  shown  that  the  main  increase 
in  the  new  electorate  will  be  drawn,  not  from  the  rural  classes,: 
bat  from  the  urban  and  gregarious  class — miners,  artisans,  and 
others — who  will  hasten  to  swell  *  the  Democracy  to  which  the 
large  majority  of  the  House  is  bent  on  confiding  the  future 
destinies  of  this  country .f  In  thirty  counties,  as  he  maintained, 
returning  sixty  members,  '  there  will  be  an  entire  transfer  of 
political  power  from  an  agricultural  and  farming  class  to  the 
urban  class.*  The  same  fact  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  debate  on  the  Counties  Franchise  Bill  in 
1874:  he  showed  that  'the  number  of  the  agricultural  classes 
would  not  by  any  means  amount  to  a  moiety  of  those  who 
would  l>e  admitted.'  The  Radicals  arc,  in  truth,  doubtful  how 
the  agricultural  class  would  vote ;  they  feel  pretty  confident  of 


*  MoncUr,  March  lOtb.  It  mtut  in  e&ndour  be  admitted  that  on  April  Sth 
the  *  Times  di-clared  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  would  *  bo  hailou  by  the 
ooDDtry  with  ^cnt  Bntisfaction.' 

f  This  Btutement,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  was  received  with  approving  cheers 
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the  miners  and  the  artisans.  It  is  important  that  the  couDtrr* 
and  the  House  alike  should  bear  in  mind,  that  no  English 
Minister  has  ever  till  now  presentetl  himself  before  the  nation 
with  such  a  juggle  as  this.  IMr.  Gladstone,  with  charactcrUtie 
subtlety,  urged  in  vindication  ol'  his  method  of  proceeding  that 
there  had  never  been  a  complete  Reform  Bill  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment; that  the  Bills  of  1831-2  were  not  complete.  But  be 
refrained  from  telling  the  House  that  they  were  quite  complete 
as  regards  the  important  detail  on  which  his  own  IBill  is  incom- 
plete— that  is  to  say,  they  included  Redistribution.  For  thefini 
time  in  our  history,  the  electorate  is  to  be  wholly  changed,  with 
Parliament  carefully  blindfolded.  It  must  not  even  debate,  except 
under  continual  protest.  The  motion  of  Lord  Johji  Manners, 
although  thoroughly  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  and  in  strict 
conformity  with  Parliamentary  usage,  was  attacked  as  another 
form  of  '  veiled  obstruction.'  Every  man  of  sense  must  lee 
what  n  mockery  of  legislation  is  this.  It  is,  however,  but 
fitting  that  Revolutionary  measures  should  be  forced  through 
Parliament  by  revolutionary  methods.  All  is  of  a  piece. 
Under  pretence  of  enfranchising  the  rural  labourer,  a  Bill  is 
introduced  for  the  real  purpose  of  flooding  the  agricultural 
constituencies  with  the  urban  classes,  and  of  parcelling  out  ihr 
country  to  swell  a  Radical  majority.  That  such  a  Bill  would 
go  through  the  House  of  Commons  was  never  doubtful,  for  The 
united  Irish  party  was  certain  to  vote  for  it,  and  many  a  member 
who  was  afraid  of  it  would  follow  the  example  in  dread  of  ihe 
party  whip  and  of  the  Caucus  *  mandate.*  If  they  did  not  lib 
the  Irish  bribe,  they  had  to  swallow  it  all  the  same,  op 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assurance  that  his  sole  desire  was  to  *do 
justice  to  Ireland  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  show  to  the  people  af 
the  three  countries  that  we,  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  hold 
ourselves  equally  bound  to  them  all.**  Justice  to  Ireland- 
there  is  notning  more  than  that  in  the  Bill  which  transfers  til 
the  Home  Rulers  to  the  Ministerial  majority,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  at  length  managed  to  improve  greatly  upon  the  KilmainhaO 
Treaty. 

In  spite  of  this  triumph,  the  Government  is  losing  ground  in 
the  country.  Egypt  will  prove  its  Nemesis.  But  the  Con- 
servative party  is  not  eager  to  precipitate  its  fall.  Any  one 
who  looks  at  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  >' 
the  position  we  have  been  drawn  into  abroad,  may  CAi\\^ 
understand  that  the  Liberals  have  far  more  reason  to  wish 
to  get  out  than  the  Conservatives  have  to  get  in.     Ireland,  all 
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tribes  notwithstanding,  is  a  |>ulnt  of  great  and  serious  danger ; 
dynamite  plots  are  frequently  hatched,  although  by  the  mercy 
of  Providence  they  usually  fail ;  there  is  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  working  men,  not  yet  loudly  or  noisily  expressed, 
but  deeply  felt,  and  growing  more  general  ;  the  burden  of 
heavy  direct  taxation  presses  with  great  severity  on  tradesmen 
and  the  middle  classes;  we  see  Russia  advancing  steadily 
towards  India,  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  we  can 
keep  open  for  true  free  trade ;  in  Egypt  we  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  which  is  not  far  removed  from  annexation. 
To  escape  from  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  go  to  the  country 
with  a  *  Reform  Bill  *  which  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  Ministerial  programme.  Yet  the 
Hoiise  of  Lords  must  do  its  duty,  even  at  the  risk  of  assisting 
the  *  tactics'  of  the  Ministry,  The  Cabinet  is  not  always  so 
compliant  as  Mr.  Gladstone  could  desire,  and  he  must  be 
strangely  constituted  indeed,  if  he  docs  not  feel  mortification 
and  disappointment  at  the  results  of  his  long  and  daring 
experiments  in  Ireland.  Something  better  he  must  have  looked 
for  than  dynamite  conspiracies  and  armed  guards  set  at  hia 
doors.  His  bitterest  enemy  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 
looked  forward,  when  be  formed  his  Ministry,  to  the  record 
of  bloodshed  which  has  stained  its  history.  In  1880,  could 
some  political  astrologer  have  shown  him  all  that  was  to  happen 
in  four  years,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  kept  to  that 
resolution  of  final  retirement,  which  he  adhered  to  with  singular 
consistency  all  the  while  his  party  was  plunged  in  the  slough 
of  unpopularity. 

Put  the  Conservatives  in  power,  and  every  evil  consequence 
of  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  last  four  years  would  be  saddled 
upon  them.  They  would  stand  no  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
receiving  fair  play ;  the  Liberal  press  would  immediately 
recover  its  hatred  of  'Jingoism,'  and  the  exercise  of  force  in 
any  part  of  the  world  would  be  stigmatized  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  old  Tory  hatred  of  popular  liberties.  The  Radical 
caucuses  would  no  longer  be  inactive ;  the  *  orators '  would  be 
nnmuzzlwi ;  the  Dissenters  wouhl  break  the  preternatural 
stillness  with  which  they  have  watched  the  Egyptian  slaughters. 
How  hateful  was  bloodshed  to  them  when  Lord  Beaconsficld 
held  power!  Far  different  is  it  now  ;  almost  does  it  appear  to 
send  forth  a  pleasant  savour  under  their  nostrils.  There  arc 
many  things  in  politics  which  interest  or  faintly  amuse  the 
cynical  student  of  life  and  human  nature,  and  among  them  is 
the  horror  of  war  displayed  by  the  Dissenters  four  years  ago^ 
and   their  toleration  of  it  now.     Mr.  Spurgeon — a  gentlemi 
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who,  apart  from  his  political  prejudices,  has  done  much  pood, 
and  of  whom  we  desire  to  speak  with  great  respect — fulmiuatctl 
Sunday  after  Sunday  against  Lord  Beaconsfieid  because  be  did 
not  prevent  the  *  Bulgarian  atrocities/  although  how  the  lucklea 
Minister  was  to  prevent  them  was  never  made  clear.  What  hu 
Mr.  Spurgeon  to  say  about  the  wholesale  massacre  of  Arabs  who, 
after  all,  were  but  defending  their  own  land,  and  a  cause  which 
was  dear  to  them?  Not  a  word;  all  is  silent  in  the  streets  of 
Newington  ;  no  voice  of  protest  goes  forth  from  the  Tabernacle; 
the  *  Sword  and  Trowel '  are  put  away  on  the  top  shelf.  Befon? 
deciding  whether  a  thing  is  wicked  or  the  reverse,  find  out 
which  party  is  in  power.  One  Dissenting  Minister  has  gone  w 
far  as  to  denounce  from  his  pulpit  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  express  an  opinioo 
that  war  in  Egypt  was  uncalled  for,  and  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  did  not,  perhaps,  need  his  example  to  impress  upon  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  the  lesson,  taught  them  in  so  man) 
other  quarters,  that  wrong  and  right  are  unmeaning  terms  in 
])(>litics,  and  that  what  may  be  condemned  as  wrong  to-day  mar 
be  lawfully  pronounced  right  to-morrow.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  preserve  loftier  ideas  than  these  of  public  duly  should  read  as 
many  good  books  and  essays  as  he  can  lay  hands  on  ;  but  be 
should  not  keep  notes  of  Parliamentary  or  'campaign  '  gpeecba,  , 
or  look  too  closely  into  the  lives  of  modem  statesmen.  ^H 

A  Conservative  Ministry  would   have   to  face  an   oppositlfl^l 
very  different  from  that  which  is  at  present  led  in  the  Loirer 
House  by  that  terrible  obstructionist.  Sir  Staflbrd   Nortbcute. 
No   great  effort   of  imagination   is  needed  to  conjure    up   the 
nightly  chorus  which  would  be  raised  when  all  the  lions  of  the 
Liberal  parly  were  free  to  roar  once  again — when  Mr,  Gladstone 
and  Mr.   Bright,  and   Messrs.   Harcourt,  Dilke,  Chambcrlaiiit 
Trevelyan,  Fawcett,  and  all  the  lecturers  and  stuni])  speaki 
with  their  old  allies  the  Pamellites,  were  let  loose,  one  after 
other,    upon   a   Ministry   which   would  not  be    very    strong 
debating  power,  and  which  would  be  clogged  at  every  step  by 
the  irrevocable  acts  of  their  predecessors.     Still,  the  Con 
live  party  would  nut  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  o 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  if  it  could  have  just  treatment, 
be  kept  in  power  four  or  five  years,  it  would  be  able  to  re 
great  services  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  the  great 
the  working  classes.     Let   us  look   a  little  closely,    if    bri 
into  this,   and   see   if  the  Conservatives   have   an    alte 
policy. 


To  begin,  a  Conservative  Government  would  try  by  every 
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means  within  its  power  to  keep  order  in  Ireland,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  people  at  large — which  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  policy  of  making  continual  concessions  to  disloyalty.  There 
miut  come  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  when  these  concessions  will 
come  to  an  end  ;  and  that  time  should  be  now.  The  Irish — how 
often  must  we  still  be  reminded  of  the  fact? — are  a  people  before 
whom  it  is  not  safe  to  go  grovelling  upon  the  ground  ;  they 
understand  and  respoct  courage  and  firmness  ;  they  have  nothing 
but  fresh  exactions  and  contempt  for  those  whom  they  can  ride 
over  roughshod,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  tried  the  policy  of  yielding 
until  the  country  is  weary  of  it,  and  now  it  would  like  to  see 
Government  once  more  fulfiUlng  its  proper  functions,  and 
doing  its  duty  without  fear  or  trembling.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  therefure,  that  the  Conservative  party  would  or  could 
give  up  any  other  principle  to  the  Irish  party,  or  consent  to  the 
separation  of  Ireland — a  measure  which  would  be  followed  by 
a  civil  war — or  be  bound  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  that 
the  number  of  Irish  Members  in  Parliament  must  not  be 
reduced.  Whatever  the  just  proportion  for  Ireland  is — whether 
calculated  upon  a  basis  of  population  or  of  taxation — that  it 
should  have,  and  no  more.  If  public  works  can  be  developed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  it 
should  be  done  ;  there  are  Irishmen,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  rather  see  their  country  helped  in 
this  way  than  have  it  nominally  enriched,  but  actually  im- 
poverished, by  the  wholesale  plunder  of  landlords. 

*  But  you  would  oppose  any  extension  of  the  Suffrage  in 
counties.  You  are  enemies  of  all  Reform  in  that  quarter.' 
So  it  is  saidf  but  the  persons  who  say  it  can  have  but  a  very 
slender  acquaintance  with  history.  The  Tory  party  has  always 
shown  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  agrii'ultural  population.  It 
adopted  and  supported  the  Chandos  clause  in  the  lleform 
Bill  of  1832,  which  fixed  the  qualification  of  tenant  fanners 
and  occupiers  at  50/.  a  year.  It  was  a  Tory,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who, 
in  1867,  reduced  the  rateable  value  to  12/.  And  in  1874, 
Mr.  Disraeli  again  defended  the  agricultural  labourers,  who 
have  generally  been  described  as  'mere  serfs*  by  the  Radi- 
cals and  their  allies,  and  declared  that  he  looked  upon  the 
movement  then  taking  place  among  their  class  as  destined  to 
*  end  in  a  change  in  their  condition  very  advantageous  to  the 
country.'  We  have,  indeed,  bound  ourselves  by  our  own 
precedents  not  to  disregard  the  just  claims  of  the  labourers  on 
the  land.  The  Bill  of  1867  settled  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
Tory  party  is  concerned.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  hands 
Dpon  the  dial,  even  if  we  would.     There  would,  then,  be  no 
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denial  of  the  franchise  to  the  labourers  as  a  class,  but  assuredlf 
there  would  be  no   measure    introduced   on   the    trans-Atlantic 
'gerrymandering'   principle,    designed    to    remodel    the   con- 
stituencies of  England   for    the   special    benefit  of  one    party. 
Such  attempts  to  grasp  at  power  have  sometimes  been  successful 
in  the  United  States,   but  hitherto   the   people  of  this  countrr 
hare  regarded  them  with  signal  displeasure,     in  18B7,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempts  to  prove  the  contrary,  redistribution 
accompanied    Reform.     The    forty-five    seats    which    the    Bill 
rendered  vacant  were  allotted  at  the  time,  not  in  the  followbg 
year.     On  this  principle  the  Conservatives  would   act   again. 
How    far    they    would    be    prepared    to    go    in    extending   the 
franchise  need  not  now   be  discussed,  but  they  could  scarcely 
undertake  to  concede  universal  suffrage,  for  they  must  be  w«ll 
aware  that  it  would  involve  the  consequences  pointed  out  on 
a   previous  page — the  disfranchisement   of  the   larger   number 
of   English   and   Welsh   boroughs  (as   Mr.  Disraeli   calculated, 
147  out  of  19b)  and  a  very  close  approach  to  equal  electors! 
districts.     Give  universal  suffrage  to  the  counties,  and  we  muit 
be  prepared,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  warned  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1874,  to  '  have  our  time  entirely  occupied  in  efforts  to  reassert 
the   balance  of  the   Constitution,    and   obtain   some    tolerable 
representation  of  the  people  of  England,  which  we  shall  other- 
wise have  completely  destroyed.'    The  boroughs  of  England  will 
do  well  to  remember  this  warning,  before  they  lend  their  aid  to 
the  passage   of  Mr.   Gladstone's  Bill.     Some  people    may  sa^ 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was   no  authority  on  the  question  ;  well,  let 
them  kmk  into  the  matter  for  themselves.     They  may  work  the 
sum  how  they  please,  and  it  will  produce  only  one  result.     It  is 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  are  aware  of  this,  tb^ 
they  cannot,  they  dare  not,   bring  forward  their  redistribution 
scheme  in  an  honest   manner.     The  Conser^'atives  would  not 
doggedly   refuse  to  play  the  game ;  but  they  would  not  pUv 
with  marked  cards  concealed  under  the  table. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  Com 
Government  would  persistently  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
plaint  which  is  made  in  reference  to  the  state  of  trade,  his 
a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  country,  and  altboi 
Liberal  writers  and  Liberal  politicians  have  done  their 
belittle  and  ridicule  it,  nothing  can  keep  it  down,  or  prevei 
from  occupying  the  very  foremost  place  before  the  public 
The  same  prediction  was  made  in  these  pages  three  years 
and  every  day  that  passes  shows  how  just  it  was,  and 
shortsighted  were  the  theorists  who  maintained  that  the  alleged 
existence  o£  depTe&svoxi  ^^^^  ;v  ^  iivfixft  ^Ueoomenon  of  illusioa. 
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The  evidence  which  has  recently  been  taken  before  the  House 
of  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  will 
perhaps  be  su^licient  to  show  where  the  illusion  really  is.  The 
Manchester  manufacturers  bring  but  one  report  with  them,  and 
it  is  that  their  trade  is  declining,  and  that  all  their  efforts  to 
restore  it  are  unavailing.  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden,  for  instance, 
informed  the  Committee  that  *  the  exclusion  of  the  English, 
manufacturer  by  hostile  tariffs  from  the  Continental  markets' 
was  crippling  the  great  cotton  industries.  In  one  parish  in  Man- 
chester, *  the  rateable  value  had  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 
6900/.  a  year.  In  New  Cross  Ward,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
various  mills  and  manufactories  were  employing  12,000  fewer 
hands  than  ten  years  ago.  Whole  streets  of  houses  were 
empty,  and  the  operatives  had  migrated  or  emigrated.  He 
knew  of  warehouse  property  in  Manchester  of  the  value  of 
14,000/.  a  year  that  was  entirely  empty.'  Facts  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  explained  away  by  Board  of  Trade  returns. 
The  information  which  has  been  elicited  during  the  progress 
of  this  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  proposed  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  is  of  great  importance  and  interest,  but  only  by  some 
accident  were  the  statements  which  we  have  just  quoted  allowed 
to  appear  in  a  solitary  evening  paper  on  the  20th  of  last  month. 
The  state  of  trade,  which  causes  so  much  anxiety  to  the  millions 
who  depend  upon  it  for  their  subsistence,  scarcely  receives  so 
much  attention  from  the  London  press  as  a  picture  sale  or  a 
divorce  suit. 

The  working  men,  however,  are  not  disposed  to  see  their 
livelihood  slip  from  them  without  making  an  effort  to  keep  it. 
For  a  long  time  past  they  have  been  aware  that  trade,  especially 
in  finished  manufactures,*  was  gradually  getting  worse,  without 
being  able  to  form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  They 
were  brought  up  to  believe  in  *  Free  Trade*  as  a  sort  of  religion, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  they  have  never  had  Free  Trade,  and  arc  now  less 
likely  than  ever  to  have  it.  They  cannot  any  longer  be  blinded 
to  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  in  any  foreign  market  in  the  world,  while  all 
foreigners  are  allowed  freely  to  compete  against  them  in  their 
own  markets.  Not  Mr,  Bright,  nor  all  the  Cobden  Club 
put  together,  can  satisfy  them  that  this  is  a  fair  arrange- 
ment, or  that  it  can  be  conducive  to  their  interests.  They 
begin  to  understand  better  than  they  once  did  the  real  conditions 


*  The  export  of  ynrtu  ehows  a  tendency  to  tnoreafle ;  we  ahalt  Blill  bo  nblo  to 
snpplf  foreign  couatrics  with  matcriala  for  their  own  zaanufikotures,  jiut  as  yr*^ 
hare  sopplii^d  them  with  mtiohinery. 
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of  tbe  problem.  They  perceive  that  the  onlj  quarter  where  tbey 
can  look  for  allies  is  in  the  direction  of  our  own  colonics,  which 
would  gladly  give  us  an  advantage  in  iheir  markets  over  ill 
other  nations  if  we  would  treat  them  in  the  same  spirit*  Bui 
the  time  is  passing;  by  when  such  a  confederation  as  this  would 
be  practicable.  The  colonies  are  becoming  more  and  more 
strongly  Protectionist,  and  other  nations  arc  making  rapid 
progress  in  their  attempts  to  supplant  British  manufactures  io 
their  markets.  If  it  had  not  been  for  India,  the  decline  in  our 
cotton  trade  would  have  been  much  more  marked  than  it  is,  but 
we  cannot  keep  our  Indian  customers  if  we  persist  in  our  present 
policy.  We  need  not  look  to  the  United  States  for  comfort — 
they  will  give  us  no  more  of  their  trade  than  they  can  help,  and 
that  they  will  give  grudgingly.  The  same  old  prophecy,  made 
nearly  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  that  lh« 
Americans  would  adopt  Free  Trade,  is  still  sometimes  repeated, 
but  by  this  time  it  ought  not  to  deceive  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  *  serfs/  The  party  which  has  governed  the  United  States 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  strongly  Protectionist,  and 
their  opponents,  the  Democratic  party,  cannot  even  talk  of 
Revenue  Reform  without  subjecting  themselves  to  immediate 
defeat.  They  lost  the  last  Presidential  election  by  playing 
with  this  fatal  weapon,  and  if  they  take  it  up  again  they  wiD 
lose  the  next  election  also.  But  tbe  Democrats  never  propose 
to  adopt  what  we  call  Free  Trade.  The  most  *  advanced* 
among  them  would  be  thought  mad  if  they  proposed  to  open 
American  ports  to  all  comers.  The  utmost  which  is  sug- 
gcsted  is  that  duties  should  be  levied  for  revenue  only  ;  anJ 
if  this  is  Free  Trade,  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  il 
here.  For  it  must  be  slowly  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  all 
persons  who  look  below  the  surface  of  events,  that  we  canaot 
always  go  on  under  the  present  load  of  taxation,  and  that  aoi 
day  we  must  make  up  our  minds,  whether  we  like  it  or  noti 
raise  a  part  of  the  money  which  the  nation  needs  by  d 
levied  upon  foreign  manufactured  goods.  This  may  not  square 
with  the  exploded  theories  of  *46,  but  we  shall  have  to  come  to 
it.     The  danger  is  that  we  shall  not  come  to  it  till  too  late 

*  Tbe  pQroeptiDn  of  thia  is  not  oonfiued  to  the  opemtiTOB.  A  memorial 
reoe&tlf  preoeutcd  to  the  Council  of  tbo  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  u:giu  It 
TCOommecd  to  tbo  Homo  Bcorctary  tbe  importance  of  *  directing  the  &nr 
emigratioii  to  our  colonies,'  and  to  enoonrage  *oiir  colooial  govemmenti  to  } 
tho  Homo  Goremment  in  eooio  Bcbdme  of  imperial  fedentiuo,  wbtch  wUl  miito 
tbe  irbole  of  oar  poasesaiona  under  one  flag,  in  a  powerful  and  ajmfwtluitio 
trading  community.'  This  was  signed  by  tvontr-seven  tirroA  of  tb«  lArnit 
dealers  in  textile  fabrics,  inclndiug  Mt;t>iirs.  Cook  auii  Son,  Leaf  and  Sooi,  Vmdit 
Hargetson  and  Co.,  Dent,  AUcroft  and  Co.,  CaMecotl,  Bona,  Jtc  This  aduoM 
Ihoogh  once  powiblc*,  will  fiooo  be  an  idle  dream. 
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These  things  are  clearer  to  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  than  they  are  to  the  'cultured  *  classes.  Public 
meetings  are  now  held  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Blackburn, 
and  other  towns,  for  the  advocacy  of  some  revision  of  our 
so-called  *  Free  Trade '  system  ;  and  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Bright  are  openly  controverted  by  working  men  them- 
aelres  in  their  very  birthplace.  The  alarm  among  the  working 
classes  is  spreading,  and  we  should  not  envy  the  'orators*  who 
undertook  to  go  down  to  Blackburn,  for  instance,  to  argue  that 
India  was  *  no  good*  to  us,  and  that  the  sooner  we  'scuttled 
out '  the  better.  Let  some  bold  member  of  the  Cobden  Club 
go  down  and  try  that  experiment,  and  come  back  and  tell  us 
how  he  got  on.  That  would  be  a  more  interesting  story  than 
any  to  be  found  in  Cobden  Club  pamphlets.  People  may 
doctor  figures  to  their  hearths  content,  and  try  their  hardest  to 
keep  Mr.  Cobden  on  his  pedestal ;  but  some  day,  and  at  no 
remote  period,  the  working  classes  will  speak  in  a  tone  and  to 
a  purpose  little  contemplated  by  the  upholders  of  a  system  long 
since  out  of  date.  Then  the  statisticians  and  philosophers  will 
turn  round,  and  prove  that  the  working  man  is  supported  by  the 
figures  as  well  as  by  the  facts. 

At  present,  however,  the  weavers  and  other  operatives  do  not 
seek  for  anything  calculated  to  alarm  the  most  timid  organiza- 
tion. They  ask  only  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into 
the  actual  condition  of  trade,  the  cause  of  its  decline,  and  the 
remedy.  And  if  the  Conservatives  came  into  power,  they  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  concede  this.  They  would  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  oi  the  tens  of  thousands  of  factory  hands  who 
are  now  in  danger  of  scTcing  their  occupation  taken  from  their 
children,  if  not  of  losing  it  themselves.  The  manufacturing 
interest  was  <lesigncd  by  the  Corn  Law  League  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  Conservative  party.  The  whirligig  of  time 
brings  about  some  odd  revenges,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  rescue  of  the  manufacturing  interest  by  the  Conservative 
party  is  destined  to  be  among  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
invent  a  system  of  trade  which  shall  be  good  for  all  time, 
without  modifications.  Nothing  lasts  for  ever.  We,  like  other 
nations,  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changing  era  through 
which  we  are  passing,  instead  of  doggedly  adhering  to  a  policy 
which  cannot  be  made  to  fit  in  to  the  circumstances  of  1884. 
The  people  begin  to  comprehend  that,  even  in  14346,  no  man 
dreamt  of  asking  for 'Free  Trade/  as  we  now  have  it.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  quite  confident  that  the  world  would  follow 
our  example,  and  upon  that  basis  all  his  arguments  were 
built.       It   can    scarcely    be   doubted    that    Sir    Robert    Peel 

and 
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and  Mr.  Cobden,  if  they  could  tee  as  as  we  now  are, 
would  counsel  us  earnestly  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  take 
just  and  moderate  measures  for  the  protection  of  native  in- 
dustries. The  re-conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  difficult,  for  the  conversion  was  sudden,  and  it 
was  effected  in  a  moment  of  panic.  Mr.  Cobden  might  hen- 
tate  a  little  longer,  for  the  League  or  its  friends  subscribed 
for  his  private  purse,  from  first  to  last,  about  200,0002. ;  and 
incidents  of  that  kind  make  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  change  hii 
point  of  view.  The  operatives  of  to-day,  for  whom  nothing  it 
subscribed,  approach  the  subject  with  more  unbiassed  minds. 
They  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  made  by  England  under 
Free  Trade,  but  a  thousand  newspapers,  books,  and  other 
sources  of  information,  make  them  aware  that  the  United  States 
have  made  much  greater  progress  under  Protection.  If  there  is 
a  good  argument  on  one  side,  there  is  just  as  good  an  argument 
on  the  other.  Therefore  they  are  still  in  doubt ;  but  when 
they  come  to  look  at  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
required  to  fight  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  are  no  longer 
in  doubt.  Everything  of  foreign  make  may  come  into  Engluid 
duty  free ;  nothing  of  English  make  can  go  into  foreign  markets 
without  heavy  duties.  The  foreigner  is  free ;  the  English 
workman  is  not.  This  injustice  strikes  home  deeper  than  it 
did,  for  the  workman  sees  foreign  goods  increasing  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  his  own  town,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  he  does 
not  like  the  sight.  He  will  like  it  less  and  less  as  time  goes 
on  ;  for  no  one  need  suppose  that  the  weavers  will  succumb  to 
*  economic  laws '  without  a  murmur.  They  will  not  emigrate, 
or  *  find  other  work,'  or  permit  themselves  to  be  '  erased.'  The 
silk  industries  died — or  all  but  died — and  made  no  sign,  but 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them  was  comparatively  few. 
When  the  great  time  of  trial  comes  for  the  cotton  industries — as 
come  it  will  and  must — there  will  be  a  noise  in  England  which 
will  be  heard  all  over  the  world. 

Whether  or  not  an  effectual  remedy  could  now  be  applied 
may  be  open  to  question,  for  every  year  places  the  evil  a  little 
further  beyond  our  control.  But  the  Conservatives  would 
undoubtedly  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy;  the  party  now  in 
power  will  not  do  so,  for  they  refuse  even  to  admit  the  necessity 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  Trade  was  never  so  prosperous ;  the 
working  men  are  getting  richer ;  the  number  of  paupers  is  falling 
o£f.  Such  is  the  constant  burden  of  the  tale  told  by  Liberals  to 
the  working-men,  and  we  leave  them  to  deal  with  it.  If  we 
regarded  the  matter  from  a  mere  party  point  of  view,  we  should 
desire  the  Liberals  to  continue  the  same  tale,  for  it  will  bring 
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with  it  its  own  reward.  Hut  the  issues  at  stake  are  too  momen- 
tous to  be  trifled  with.  The  agricultural  interest  was  regarded 
hy  Mr.  Cobden  as  a  thing  to  be  brought  low,  and  it  h<u  been 
brought  low.  Bui  it  does  not  sink  alone.  The  great  cry  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  during  the  last  four  years  has  been, 
'give  us  good  harvests  ;  we  shall  not  be  prosperous  again  until 
the  farmers  are  doing  well.'  Too  late  have  the  mauaufacturers 
discovered  that  the  great  industries  of  a  nation  are  inter-depen- 
dent; that  one  cannot  be  'punished  '  without  another  suffering. 
The  agriculturists  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  now  the  manufacturers  look  to  the  agriculturists  to  save 
tbem  from  destruction.  There  never  was  a  more  injurious  war- 
fare of  classes  seen  in  any  country  than  that  which  the  manufac- 
turers declared  against  the  agriculturists,  and  yet  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  burning  to  perpetuate  it.  In  a  scan- 
dalous outburst  in  the  House,  on  the  27th  of  March,  he  de- 
nounced the  landlords  as  robbers — everywhere  the  '  agricultural 
labourers  are  still  being  robbed  * — *  robbed  of  their  land,'  robbed 
'  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  poor ' — and  so  forth.  If  any  one 
is  being  robbed  of  his  land,  or  threatened  with  robbery,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  labourer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  upon  it  as  a 
creditable  work,  in  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  difiiculty,  to 
revive  the  animosities  of  1846,  and  to  widen  the  gulf  between 
two  classes  wliich  ought  to  have  acted  together.  Until  they  do 
act  together,  there  can  be  no  prosperity  again  for  this  country  ; 
but  how  can  any  man  expect  to  see  such  a  result  under  Radical 
rule?  The  landlords  are  being  menaced  with  communistic 
legislation,  and  a  member  of  the  Government  publicly  denounces 
them  OS  robbers.  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  to  meetj 
the  new  Socialistic  forces  ?  If  it  is,  we  may  all  sec  what  ihc 
end  must  be.  The  deluge  may  submerge  the  landowners,  but 
where  will  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow-plutocrats  be  ten 
years  afterwards  ? 

Thus  much  as  regards  some  of  the  domestic  questions  before 
us.  Even  in  this  rapid  survey,  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
how  little  meaning  there  is  in  the  cuckoo  cry  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  *  no  policy.*  They  have  a  policy  by  which  all 
classes  would  benefit,  and  no  class  more  than  the  working-men, 
who  may  rely  upon  it  that  while  the  present  Liberal  loaders  live  ■ 
and  hold  power,  they  will  get  no  redress  of  their  grievances.  , 
Even  in  the  great  hardships  which  are  inflicted  upon  them  by 
being  compelled  to  herd  together  in  unhealthy  dwellings,  who 
was  it  that  summoned  public  opinion  to  their  aid,  and  set 
measures  on  foot  which  must,  under  any  circumstances,  lead 
to  great  good?      It  was  not  any  old  member  of  the   Liberal 
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party,  like  Mr.  Bright,  nor  any  new  member,  like  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, but  the  much-abused  Lord  Salisburj.  He  was  the  fint 
public  man  to  turn  attention  to  the  evil  which,  more  than 
any  other,  affects  the  comfort  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  and 
the  morals  and  welfare  of  their  families.  And  if  the  Conser- 
vatives came  into  power,  they  would  not  allow  this  subject  to 
sink  out  of  sight,  nor  seek  to  evade  it  by  pretending  that 
nothing  could  be  done  till  the  agricultural  labourer  was  enfran- 
chised, and  the  Corporation  of  London  was  turned  into  a  huge, 
unwieldy,  bloated  vestry,  with  unlimited  opportunities  at  iu 
command  for  jobbery  and  corporation. 

As  for  Egypt,  the  course  before  any  party  which  desired  to 
do  its  duty  has  practically  been  fixed  by  the  'operations'  of  the 
present  Ministry.  The  Khedive,  as  we  have  shown,  is  now  less 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  than  of  England  ;  we  hare 
practically  deprived  him  of  all  authority.  We  must  now  cany 
on  the  work  of  government  in  his  stead.  It  is  not  possible  to 
shrink  from  this  duty  without  inviting  grave  disasters.  Some 
people  feebly  suppose  that  we  can  retire  from  Egypt  at  anv 
moment,  and  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  able  to  retire, 
although  we  must  not  doubt  his  willingness  to  do  so.  He  has 
had  free  scope,  unimpeded  by  popular  clamour ;  and,  in  spile 
of  all  his  advantages,  he  has  been  drawn  little  by  little  to 
strengthen  his  hold  upon  Egypt,  rather  than  to  relax  it.  If 
the  Conservatives  came  into  power,  they  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  accept  the  logical  consequences  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  acts, 
and  establish  a  Protectorate.  Every  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  an 
English  Protectorate  would  very  soon  restore  order  to  the 
country.  General  Gordon  has  repeatedly  stated  that  then 
would  be  no  more  cause  for  war  if  the  Egyptian  people  once 
understood  that  thonceforward  England  would  stand  by  im- 
partially to  see  that  justice  was  done.  This  would  be  a  definite 
policy,  and  it  would  lead  to  that  ^  rescue '  of  the  people  whidt 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  demands,  but  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  we  remain.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  so  there  are  in  the  way  of  any  other  method 
of  treatment  which  may  be  devised.  We  have  seen,  for  iastance. 
what  the  method  of  letting  things  "take  their  coarse/  and 
*  drifting  with  the  tide,'  has  led  and  is  leading  to.  The 
Egyptian  campaign  has  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  tbe 
English  people,  for  more  than  once  our  troops  hare  been  i« 
danger  of  incurring  great  losses,  sometimes  from  the  climate, 
sometimes  from  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  war.  Men  haw 
been  kept   there,   doing   harassing   duties,    after   baring   gooe 
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through  the  stress  and  trial  of  many  years'  service  in  India,  and 
sometimes  they  have  l)een  so  exhausted  by  a  day's  march,  that 
the  next  day  they  could  not  have  been  moved,  no  matter  what 
emergency  might  have  arisen/  People  have  felt  that  any  day 
the  news  of  some  great  misfortune  might  have  reached  them. 
Ail  this  has  arisen  because  the  Ministry  would  persist  in  shut- 
ting its  eyes  to  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  it  has  been  trying  to 
make  war  upon  *  peace  principles,'  and  no  nation  has  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  that.  The  Prime  Minister,  no  doubt,  saw 
the  true  position  as  clearly  as  anybody  in  the  country,  but 
be  had  to  'live  up'  to  the  celebrated  maxims  of  Midlothian, 
and  any  Prime  Minister  who  resolved  to  be  guided  by  them 
would  bring  himself,  if  not  his  country,  to  grievous  harm. 
There  have  been  from  time  to  time  other  difficulties  in  the  way, 
Mr.  Bright  was  an  encumbrance,  but  he  removed  himself. 
Lord  Derby  remains,  and  in  him  are  always  comprised  vast 
potentialities  of  mischief — to  his  friends.  Then  there  are  the 
DissenterSf  whose  support  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  who  must  be  following  him  now  with  some  reluctance. 
Many  of  their  number  must  be  much  distracted  by  inward  doubts 
whether,  if  they  are  on  the  right  track  now,  they  were  not  very 
decidedly  on  the  wrong  track  in  1880,  There  will  be  a  reaction, 
and  it  may  come  at  any  moment.  It  is  the  fear  of  this  which 
leads  to  the  wavering  course  of  the  Government — now  advancing, 
now  retreating,  now  falling  back  upon  that  '  fiery  eloquence ' 
which  is  always  at  command,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of 
doing  such  inexpressible  harm  to  the  country.  The  Con- 
servatives would  endeavour  to  adopt  a  more  straightforward,  a 
more  honourable  policy;  but  they  may  safely  stand  aside  till 
public  opinion  is  ripe  for  it.  They  could  not  remain  in  power 
a  single  Session  under  the  circumstances  at  present  existing. 

The  English  people  have  shown  a  most  generous  spirit 
towards  Mr.  Gladstone,  forgetting  his  errors  almost  as  quickly 
as  he  has  forgotten  them  himself,  and  making  allowances  for 
him  to  the  utmost  limit  he  has  asked, — and,  in  that  respect, 
no  English  Minister  has  ever  asked  more.  They  have  formed 
their  own  ideal  of  him,  and  they  will  probably  adhere  to  it 
to  the  last ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  generosity  and  credulity, 
they  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  realize  the  dangers  which 
encompass  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise 
on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  party  to  attempt  to  drive 
them  ;  rather  let  them  come    to    a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in 
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their  own  time.  Any  display  of  eagerness  for  power  woi 
but  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  there  is,  we  must  repeat,  no 
reason  for  feeling  such  eagerness,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
Moreover,  wc  would  take  leave  to  suggest  to  our  friends  that, 
before  they  rush  into  a  fray,  it  would  be  as  well  to  look  to 
their  arms,  especially  as  they  wilt  have  to  meet  well-drilled 
forces.  Arc  we,  to  speak  plainly,  in  a  state  of  greater 
preparation  for  a  general  trial  of  strength  than  we  were  in 
1880?  We  are  often  told  that  there  is  much  'enthusiasm/  but 
so  there  was  in  1880,  and  it  all  went  up  like  so  much  smoke 
into  the  air.  Enthusiasm  is  good  in  its  way,  especially  in  the 
young,  but  unless  it  is  directed  into  the  right  channels,  we 
should  be  as  well  without  it,  except  for  show  purposes.  We 
therefore  once  more  advise  our  fiends  to  make  very  sure 
where  they  stand  before  trying  to  bring  about  a  Dissolution; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  local  Con5ervati\'e  bodies  to  bejtir 
themselves  about  their  own  affairs,  and  not  put  too  much  troit, 
if  any  ,  in  the  clever  gentlemen  of  London.  Cool  and  diligent 
work,  with  patience,  may  convert  our  minority  into  a  majority; 
but  we  shall  want  time.  Let  the  Conservatives  mark  well  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  and  they  will  sec  that  the  personi 
who  really  most  desire  a  Dissolution  at  the  present  moment  are 
the  Radicals.  They  believe  that  our  organization  is  far  less 
effective  than  theirs,  and  that  the  vague  hope  which  they  harif 
succeeded  in  conjuring  up  among  the  masses,  that  '  property " 
will  soon  be  made  more  accessible  to  them  than  it  has  been, 
combined  with  the  new  franchise  concessions,  and  the  gral 
bribe  to  the  Irish — that  all  this  will  give  them  an  enormooi 
advantage  over  us.  They  may  be  wrong  ;  but  at  any  rate  their 
position  is  worth  attentive  examination.  And  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  the  stronger  will  become  the  conviction  that  the 
proper  time  to  ask  for  a  Dissolution  is  the  people  s  time — the 
time  when  the  whole  nation  has  become  weary  of  a  Govemmrnt 
which  cannot  do  its  work,  which  dare  not  face  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  which  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  barter  away  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  country. 
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290 — number  of  nnpubliahed  works, 


2i»l— birtli,  292— early  trxin!n| 
his    udnd,    2i>3 — priestly  toci' 
2f»4 — ilia  I'ltumporiiod  wenaoa^: 
— ordained      deiicon,     A.— «t 
deathbed  of  iho    Dacheu   of 
lenoa,  2I*;"> — consccmtel    Bishop  (rf 
Condom  and  appointed  tutor  to  thc' 
Dauphin,  29tf— his  intelk-.t- 
antl  Aimplc   bnliits,  2UT— '  ! 
'       and*  Universal  Hi*lory.'i7'.  — !  ;■  .   i 
I        of  Mi-aux,  2!)S— qiiarnul   *l'i:   K-jh 
I       itboul  the  'Regale,'  200— 
brate^l  di;(conr8«  oq  the   '  i 
I       the    Churoh/    fl».  — the'l 
'       tide*,'  300 — letter  of  disavoMiti  buu 
submission  to  the  Popo,  301— 'Ex* 
position  of  the  C»tbuLie  Fuitli  tipui 
Coutroversiol  Points/  302— *  Varia- 
tinna  of  the  Prote:atant  CbiiKhea,' 
303— Revocation  of  the   Kdiel  of 
Nantes,  304 — funeral  oration  era  Lc 
Tellier,     Ot.  —  animoMlT    a^lltfi 
F^uelon,305 — impriaoum>jntof)tcDi- 
Ouyon.  30(5 — his  persistent  kniiiv'- 
sity,  307— Quioti.^ra.  SOS— incc*4at 
activity.  i'Tj.— death.  300 — fame  Man 
nmtnr,  ill. — on  the  I'riur.^  uf  CoikU'i 
dcuth,  310,  311— «.rflion^  31  L\  niS- 
rhctorlc,  315 — power  of  cf>  ' 
tb. — failure  lueonveKingPr 
310 — aincerityof  hiafrtiJ»,3l^  -• 
ftcter  as  au  ecclesiaaticul  ttti.-M'-. 
(V>.— reverenei>   fur    the   m't  ■'>  i    • 
God's  eoneccrated  rcprcscnuti^ 
earth,  310— attitmie    Um-.i-l-   itr 
Pope,  320 — compared    with    ]'.-. 
322  — described   by   Slataill.  :i    > 
Sainte-Benre,323. 
Dmoding    of   Coptic    n»onk»,    129-^ 
Btamp  of  tbe  lion  on  (•rorj  OhrUtiui. 
130. 
Buckingham,  the  Unke  of,  his  •est  ii 

Tliornbnry  dcdcribrd,  104. 
Burke.,  Kdiuund,  nu  the  petition  of  tk 
Latitudinariaue,  44. 


C. 


Celebes,  island  of,  :J40. 

Cbanil»orlnin,  Mr.,  on  Inhotiren*  sad 
ortizuna*  dwellings,  149 — tho  fipfcin 
of  eompenaattnn,  Hj(J— propoeaU  for 
a  reformotl  system,  ItJ2 — on  '' -  -^  "- 
(litifin  of  tho  potir,  211 — iri. 
the  aunuiil  inrome  of  thu  nuT  i 
— OD  tlie  FmnchisQ  Bill,  7tH3. 

Chand.in.    Dom,    'Nonvoau    DirtiiJU- 
naire  Historitjne  Portitif,'  200. 

Churcl),  the  Englinb,   in    the  Ei^t- 
ei'ulh  Centnrj'.  32 — meeting  of  C"i>- 
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Tocatkni,  33 — at«to  of  tbc  grvut  mass 
of  the  clergy,  34 — rt-ligiouii  socie- 
ties, i&. — AiBOciiitionfl  or  Guildj  for 
rf-IinouB  pnrpOBca,  3;") — ^Methodint 
Clab,'  ih. — *  Societies  for  Ruforma- 
lion  ofMftDQers,'  ib. — Law'ii  *  Reirioufl 
CoU,'  37 — itfl  remarkable  effect  and 
iuflneDoe,  39 — Jones  of  Nftvlnnil,  t6. 
— George  Honii%41 — Bishop  Wilson, 
ib. — the  Cambridjre  PlBtotiisU,  4ii — 
outburst  of  auLi-TrinitariaJi  or  Arian 
viewti,  43 — L'X|)edit;n(!y  of  revuiiug 
the  Liturgy,  lA. — movement  against 
clerical  Bubacriptiou,  44— uupopu- 
Ifirity  of  thec'Iergy.45 — Jobn  Wesley, 
46— WliitflcM,  49— Lady  Hunting- 
iLon,  ill. — secession  of  the  nonjurors, 
50  — Daniel  Waterland,  51  —  tlic 
Deistical  writer*,  i(».  —  ButUr  and 
Warburtou,  ih. — Textual  Critiriflm 
and  Exegetfifl  uf  the  Scriptures,  52 — 
style  of  the  sermons^  it,  —  hymn 
writera,  54— Clmrcholwcrvanooa  and 
Cliurcb  services,  ib. —  bad  taste  of 
decoration  in  tlie  Georgian  em,  55 
— ritnal  obeervancos,  ib. 
Cliirk,  Dr.,  on  '  Land  Kutionalization/ 

Coiaoge,  depreciation  of,  in  Ilenry 
Vlll/atiun'.  IIIJ. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  Kilwiird,  *  Life  of 
Mountjttunrt  Klpbinatoue,'  3ot>. 

ColUngs,  Sir.,  on  Immigrution  from  tbe 
country  to  towns,  207. 

Cooii^,  tbe  Great,  Ito^uet's  fooeral 
oration  on,  31U. 

Copts,  Hiv,  uiid  El  Ivlaui,  125 — ^present 
*.tatt;  of  their  Cburoli.  121 — aocimon 
of  the  Foortb  Gentral  Council,  •'/». — 
Justinian'^  Bdrniniittration,  128 — oc- 
t'lipntiou  of  Egypt  by  Clioaroes,  |7». — 
Manrizi's  llistnry  of  tbe  Coptii,  Ht. — 
ulliauce  with  Wim,  121* — the  church 
of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  ib. — 
eiactiona  of  the  Emird,  »6.— brand- 
ing of  monkit,  ib.~  -tbe  stamp  of  the 
lion  on  all  ChriBtiana,  130— gcncml 
i-evolt,  and  sumptuary  regulationf, 
ifj. — perBeoutiona  and  abmacs,  181  — 
Duvid  or  Cyril  Uie  7."»tb  Patriareh, 
i:Vi— OmfeBsion  of  Faith,  i'*. — Ain- 
£il-GhaZflrti  insoleuco  to  the  Emir's 
nf^ent.  Iti3 — oonrtrts  to  Ulamism, 
ih. — Gihbon'H  aec^unt  of  their  poei- 
tion,  134 — Mr.  Piitou's,  ifc.— French 
r<ccu]»iili<)i),  lb. — aoccfliiion  of  Mche- 
inel  Ali,  139 — fuitb  and  uroctice  of 
the  Coptic  Olinrili,  ib. — their  calen- 
dar, ib. — celobrution  of  the  Holy 
£ncharidt,  ]3ti— (ytnnrmatinn,  oir- 
CTUZDcifiiou,  fasting  and   confession, 


13G — Jocobilu  sees,  ib. — alcnsgiTing, 
137 — the  mixed  chalice,  proliibit^ 
degrees,  cburchee,  ib. — Mr.  Villien 
Stuart  on  their  actrnil  position, 
139 — Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  on 
their  eommercial  superiority,  tft. — 
di-aire  for  higher  tcoobing,  140 — 
ptwitiou  of  the  wumeu,  w. — Com- 
mittee to  discuss  tlie  present  condi- 
tion of  tbe  Copts,  141 — Arebdeocuu 
llomaon  on  the  difHcultiea  and  necnl 
of  caution,  a6. — their  late  danger  and 
«»8Cftpo,  143. 

Cross,  8ir  Richard,  bis  'Artlzans' 
Dwellings  Act,'  156— amount  paid 
in  compensation,  158 — cause  of  its 
failure,  107- 

t?ro  wley  on  the  causes  of  sedition  In  Ibo 
sixtecutb  century,  120. 

Curci,  Pwlre,  330— hid  'Royal  Vati- 
can,* 3iH — expelled  from  the  Jesuits, 
»7». — effect  of  bis  writings,  S92 — 
tribute  to  Sovonarolu.  394— on  cleri- 
cal cclibfto)-.  402. 


Derby,  LopI.  on  IriBh  emigration,  4G5. 

Lk-rpfcKI,  Dr.,<>ii  tlioiJreek  and  Rnman 
architeottiml  remains  fouud  at  lits- 
aarlik,  U3. 

Doyle,  Sir  Froueis,  deacribes  Mr.  Hope- 
Soott.  479. 

DuiT  Cikpt.  Grant,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Peshwa  Bujoe  Koo's  army, 
881. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  144 — necessity 
of  amendment,  145 — callous  indif- 
ference to  misery,  1 4S — lack  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
I^indon,  148— inspection  of  White- 
chapel,  14t)— Mr.  Obamberlain's 
t;u-il  approval  of  eilatiug  laws,  ib. — 
Lord  Grey's  letter  to  the  » Times,' 
150— the  Inspootor  of  Ntiifances, 
powers  of,  if>. — iTcgistration  and  sn- 
IXTvision.  151 — fatluro  to  carry  out 
the  sanitary  taws,  152 — duties  of 
Inspectoi-ft,  153 — pulling  down  un- 
wholesome houses,  155 — Torrens's 
Acts,  it.— Sir  Richard  Cn>>s's  'Ar- 
tizaus*  Dwellings  Aot,'  I5*i,  157 — 
statutory  laws  uf  compensation,  ISU 
— Mr.  'ClmmberUin's  coiuploiula 
against  tbe  system  of  comp  usation, 
100— Miss  Octaria  Hill's  *  Domes  of 
the  London  Poor,'  163 — uucmployed 
areas,  1G4 — failure  of  tho  various 
Acts,  106— sonunary  of  observatloUf 
107. 
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Egypt,  554— Tamahi  masaacre,  555 
— Iho  'Bebtila,'  ib.— Gen*ml  Gor- 
ilon'rt  iDiMioiif  J57~-tbe  Mabili  pio- 
dtiimed  Sultau  of  Kordoran,  558 — 
rcanlts  nf  Kngliah  intervcution,  559 
— Eugluh  protvctorate,  57S. 

£lpbinftU>nc,  MountBtuarl,  358 — influ- 
ciico  of  I.onle  Cornwullia  and  Wcl- 
U»ley,  358 — varieiy  and  ohorm  of 
hia  writing,  'MjQ — first  jejirs  in  Bi>iu- 
btiy,  3til — fhcndaliip  for  Edwurd 
SlTBchoy,  i7j. — at  Poonali,  3<J2 — on 
Cieueral  WeUealey'a  staff,  it. — de- 
«-nbos  the  bottle  of  As&ye,  I'fc.— ap- 
pointed Kojiident  ofNagpoor,  3ti3 — 
emba£«y  to  tbo  King  of  Cabul,  3G4 
— political  relationu  between  the 
English  and  tho  Mahraltnt^  3GG— 
difuoultice  with  Mm  VctAiw&  Bajco 
Rao,  370 — romotifltmnce  nn  the  mur- 
der of  tho  Gaekwar'a  Bmbaseador. 
it'. — Triinbnlijce'a  imprisoiimetit  and 
c&capc,  371 — prepares  to  r<*sUt  tlie 
Pcabwa, 373 — four  foils  »nrnndered, 
ib, — public  alights.  379— arrival  of 
troops  Gthu  fknnbuy.  381) — abundona 
tbo  Residency,  381 — battle  of  Kir- 
kee,  382,  383-^poaaeasioa  'if  Poouab, 
384 — Governor  of  BomlAV,  385— 
retuma  to  England,  iO. — *  Hiatory  of 
India,'  3a6-deatli,  ib. 
Esticnne,  Rob(>rt,  hia  reprints  of  Tor- 
rentiuua's  '  Elucidarina,*  11*1. 

F. 

Farming  under  the  Tudors,  92 — duties 
of  the  lord  of  u  manor,  !>4 — medi- 
cral  ntylo  of  forming^  95 — thrt  e-field 
buibandry,  96 — forced  labour  cuni- 
raated  for  money  payment,  th. — in- 
creabo  of  wages,  97— couTorviou  nf 
arable  land  into  pasture,  ih. — vuluti 
of  Englinh  wool,  98  —  potitiona 
against  tho  miausagee  of  farms,  09 — 
Sir  Tbomaa  More  on  the  effects  of 
increased,  sbecp-funiiing,  ib. — docay 
of  old  ouatouu,  lOU — incr^iiing  civi- 
lization, 101 — Fpirii  uf  luxury  in 
dress  and  food,  102— mgo  for  build- 
ing. tTf.— aiile  of  estates  nnd  change 
of  lianiU.  103 — trials  and  troubles  on 
the  di^'solutiou  of  tbo  moDostories, 
105 — cimnge  from  comrann  to  seve- 
lalty,  107— enclosure  6y:-tcrandoptcd, 
lOS^borrowing  nud  roUiog,  109 — 
valuation  of  a  farmcr'a  atnek  ut 
DeddiDgtoD,  1*6. — improved  cultEva- 
tion,  111 — r\»o  in  ttT\t,  ib.— tlt^tft- 
Ofttion  of  Ihc  coiiia^e^  \Vi— \\iwt^ia!ws 


of  popalatioQ,  114 — textiAt-famieM, 
i7). — Thomas  Lujiton'a  tmti«o,  115 
— middlemen,  110— Mr.  Hnrri»^»* 
trell'a    rc'i>orl    on    tho  <f 

Wetzhir,  118— Crowlt^ 
of  sedition,  120 — the  N.-ii-in.  i-.sm-^ 
of  IMO,  121  — Harriaoa's  deflcri|Jtiao 
of  the  English  yeomim,  123. 

Federalist  papers,  the,  5 — aeanty  rt- 
ferencc  to  Great  Britain,  6. 

Fcucl'^n,  bis  pntpositinna  condemned, 
805 — Uod»uet*s  i>ersisti.>nt  aaiwaHtj, 
805- SOT. 

Finauclal  Prospects,  5S — vmr  expend^ 
tnro  and  cost  of  the  Poit-^fflrf.  i"^.— 
retrospect  of  twenty  %  ■■'- 

crease  of  ordinary  cxpt 

iinying  off  a  portion  of  iUl  NuLiuol 
->ebt,  ib. — timmcial  future  nf  £n^ 
land,  61 — enormous  arldition  to  me 
ctxit  of  the  C'ivil  Serrice,  G2 — rev€ii«e 
from  taxftlion,  63— -death  dntim,  65 
— food  taifs,  67 — drink  and  U>bwTO. 
G8 — insensible  taxation,  UH,  71 — Ut 
on  tea.  70 — property  and  inoomt- 
tax,  71 — sources  of  our  tax  revcnw. 
72— offGCtnfrupi^fV  '       - 

73 — Mr.  Fi)n*lfr 

— demanil  for  h^u _. 

dimiuutiou  In  the  drink  n;^ 
— probable  inen>ase  of  rate  oi 
tax,    78 — di&tributioD    of 
burdens,  80 — municipal  debt  of 
laud  aud  Wolee,  83 — growth  of 
tnxutiou,  84 — increase  uf  pauper 
6."t — remarks  on  exceasiTe  and 
ndjusted  iaxc*,  HG — mtaa  oa  great 
blorks  of  buildings,  88— Sir  8ydw7 
Waterlow's      Go!ii|>any,      i7».  —  the 
ground    landlnrd,    the    long   laMt- 
uolder  and  the  orUinnry  tetmiUBI^ 
— unBati.<iractory  atuto  of  our  ffrr**^' 
jKisitlon,  00. 
Fitzherbert  describes  a  oumor  fiustM 
in  the  medieval  style,  95— «fi  eodfr- 
surcs,  106 — inorcaso  of  rents,  113. 
Fitziiumrice,   Lord   Edmond,  nn  the 
effect  of  a  aimple   questiou    in 
House  of  ConiuionA.  ."iSS. 
Forrest,    Pr;>f.,   'Officinl    Writings^ 

Mount^iunrt  Eljihine-torx?,'  'Xti^, 
Forster.  Mr.,  effyrts  of  bis  Edi 
Act,  74. 
I  Free  Trade  and  Prott^clion^  575. 
)   Fuller,    31r.,    history    of   Uin    Optic 
I       Church  iu  the  '  Uictinimry  of  LTirtt- 
I       tiau  Ci<.*grapby,'  127. 

I  ^' 

y  George.  Mr.,  hi*  (-slitnatc  of  tnrrtl 
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Gibbon  duBertbca  Hit*  position  of  the 
Copts  in  bid  time,  134. 

Giffuu'd,  Mr.,  'StiLtiiticul  Abatncts/ 
230. 

OlndHtonc,  Mr.,  desoribea  hia  Hwt 
inti;r?ibw  with  Mr.  Hope-8oott,  4H\ 
— ttmr  with  him  to  eeloot  a  eito  for 
Trinity  CwUcge,  GlenalmoiiU,  490 — 
im  the  Anglican  Bishopric;  of  Jeru- 
Hilcni,  4!»2 — BpcLCh  at  HawarUin  on 
jam,  551  —  the  Bwicouatielcl  M'ove- 
nantu,' oJG — his  'healing  mcn^nrvM  * 
for  Irplantl,  5BI. 

Gonluu,  GuuiTttUbia  misMon  in  Eijypt, 
357 — wnrk  in  tli6  Somlon,  508. 

Goachon.  Mr,  on  the  FranoliiBO  Bill, 
5C1,  5G7. 

GoTcnimc'ut  and  the  Opposition,  Poliry 
of,  550— feigns  of  disAoJutiun,  ib. — 
Mr.  Gladstouci'a  Hpeech  at  Hanunlon, 
551 — declining  trade,  ib. — sacrifice 
of  life  in  Rj^ypt,  552— bribes  to  Uie 
Iriah,  553 — KgypLinu  affiurs^  55-1 — 
Taiuiui  Klaughtiir,  055 — waste  of  life 
and  money,  if>. — Lord  Bcapon^fleld's 
•  covenants,'  55G — Mr.  Cowen  on  tbe 
professions  of  tho  Liberals,  557 — 
General  Gtirdon  tho  Bcapo<;oat,  tb. — 
the  '  Tiuiea  '  on  the  state  of  Esypt, 
559  — Mr.  Puruell  and  tho  Insh 
'Kationalist*  party,  560— Mr.  Qlad- 
stoMu's  ' healingmcasurfs,'  561 — tho 
Bodistribution  Hill,  563 — numbor  of 
Membora  baecd  on  mileage,  S65 — 
Irish  population  in  England,  5G1 — 
tranBlLT  of  political  power,  ib. — Lord 
John  Manuers's  motion,  5G8 — dynu- 
lutto  plotii.  56[)— burden  of  taxation, 
i7/.  —  difllculticH  of  a  Cunscrratirti 
Ministry,  5tI9,  570 — order  in  Irel&nd, 
571 — atate  of  trade*  572 — Munoheater 
manufacturers,  573 — working  men, 
ih. — public  meetings,  575 — Itoyal 
Comiuiseion  to  enqairo  into  the 
actnal  condition  of  tnnle,  iV».— tho 
BgrirulturiBt8audmanufa<--tunTB,577 
^English  protectorate  in  Eji:ypt,o78, 
Grey,  Lord,  lotltr  to  the  ''Jrtniea'  on 

tho  dwellingg  of  the  poor,  150. 
Guilds    or   A^clatioiitt   for   religious 
pur^acs  in  107S,  35. 

H. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Gisirgc,  on  tho  Fran- 
chise bill,  562. 

nnrrison  des4!ribcB  the  English  yco- 
inau  in  1577,  123. 

Harrison,  Archdenoon,  on  the  proposed 
missionary  effort  for  the  Cojjtie 
Church,  141. 


Hnrri*-Unstrell,  Mf..  report  on  f:inuiug 
in  the  dutrict  of  Weizlur,  118. 

Hill,  Miiis  OeULviii,  *  Homes  of  the 
Londou  P(»or,'  103 — -lier  success  on 
a  suiiill  sealc,  1G5. 

Homoiic  Troy,  tht*  site  of,  180. 

Hope,  Sir  Alexander,  475^^oremor 
of  Snudlurst  L'olh've,  iVj. 

Hope-Scott,  Jami's,  Memoirs  of,  473^ 
birth  and  parentage,  475 — bt-auty  as 
a  child,  ib. — tdcnt  fi«  n  lini^ui.it.  -i7f» 
— Eton  career,  ib, — TJslts  raris,  -177 
— at  Christ  Church,  ib. — spcial 
friendti,  ib. — glimpse  of  his  studies, 
478 — rlescribea  by  Sir  Eraueis  Doyle, 
479 — Torscs  found  In  his  notebook, 
ifc.— choice  of  a  profua^iun,  4St) — 
travels  with  hia  iVicnd.  Mr.  Leader, 
481 — Fcilow  of  5Iirtou,  ib. — studies 
for  tho  Bnr,  182— D.puty-Marahal 
for  the  Wi'luh  Circuit,  4SS — ih-8cril*ed 
by  Mr.  (iladatone,  484 — callwl  to  tho 
Bar,  ib. — examines  tho  M.-rton  Col- 
lege ancient  documents,  'IN5 — intlu- 
ence  of  Mr.  Glnddtone,  48r>— friend- 
ship fur  Curd.  Newman,  437 — cun- 
tributions  to  the  "•  Moniing  Post,*  ib, 
— ftrjecrh  in  Parliament  on  the 
Crtthedml  chapters,  488— Ohauocllor 
of  tho  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  480 — 
helps  to  establish  Trinity  College, 
Gloaalmond,  ib.  —  tour  witli  tho 
Gladstones,  100— visits  Komo,  ib. — 
on  the  external  aspect  uf  liuman 
Catholiciani,  4U1 — on  the  establi'th- 
mont  uf  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  492 
— letter  to  Sir  U.  Inglis,  4*j;j— cor- 
rospondenoo  with  Mr.  Xewmim,  41)4 
— his  marriage,  40U — eouvcrsiou  to 
the  Romish  Church,  4il7  —  at 
Abbotsford,  i7i. — purchasL-s  an  estato 
in  the  Highlandii,  400 — active  and 
thoughtful  benevolence,  i7>. — death 
of  his  wife  and  children,  500 — second 
raurriagu,  501 — buys  an  estate  at 
Hviire.x.  ih. — i^'xcesaivo  upplieation, 
502— ilonth  of  Lady  Victuria,  SOS- 
failing  heidth,  ih. — rejects  Mr.  (Jlad- 
btone's  overtures,  iVi. — <leatb,  504. 
Unmo,  Bp.,  his  strong  objection  to  ft 
revised  version  of  Scripture,  41. 

Hyndmiui,  Mr.,  on  *  Scientific  l?(»cial- 
iirm,'  233 — the  average  ago  of  tho 
well-to-do  and  the  workers,  234 — 
English  land-owners,  'I'.iG — division 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  ib. — 
errors  in  his  statlalif*^,  238 — tho 
golden  ago  of  the  tlftcTUth  century^ 
263. 
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Innocent  XIl,,  Pope,  oondonm*  Ftfuc- 
lon*d  writiogB,  305. 
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